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Every  Reader  of  Health  Take  Notice 


Lsrman  C.  Bailey, 
Bailey's  Unified  Shorthand, 

Block  74,   Lil)eral   Arts    Building, 
World's   T'air,  St.  Louis. 

St.  Lor  IS.  Mo.,  Nov.  26,  1904. 
The  Ideal  Company, 

239  Broadway,  N.  V. 

GeiUlcnien : 

It  is  hard  to  find  an  Exhihitor  at  the  World's 
Fair  who  has  not,  during  tne  past  eight  months, 
dug  out  from  its  educational  features  at  lejist  one 
gem  that  has  and  will  continue  to  contrihute 
greatness  to  Ills  happiness  and  worldly  success. 
The  suhjects  are  as  varied  as  the  tasies  and  re- 
quirements of  the  searcher,  but  the  exiiaustive 
tests  and  tlie  eminently  satisfactory  results  are 
always  the  same. 

As  an  Exhihitor  who  has  been  conducting  a 
.series  of  such  tests,  1  take  the  liberty  to  say  to 
you  that  of  all  the  benefits  derived  from  my 
AVorld's  Fair  Education  the  restoration  of  my 
natural  sight,  after  repeated  tests,  by  your  Ideal 
Stghl  Restorer,  to  as  good  a  condition  as  it  was 
twenty  o  '.d  years  ago,  is  positively  the  most  mar- 
velous, the  greatest  and  most  lasting.  For  more 
than  twelve  years  I  have  been  consulting  Eye 
Specialists  and  purchasing  optical  formulas  until 
in  September,  1904,  I  found  myself  with  an  ac- 
cumulation of  a  dozen  pair  of  "outgrown"  glasses, 
and  eyes  so  weak  that  I  feared  total  loss  of  sight. 
Glaucoma  was  the  word  used  by  .some  to  describe 
my  malady,  while  others  used  the  words  Com- 
pound Astigmatism  and  Cataract. 

1,  with  several  other  Exhibitors,  accepted  treat- 
ment of  your  representative  at  your  booth.  Block 
Eleven,  Liberal  Arts  Building,  for  about  two 
weeks.  My  treatments  were  irregular  at  first,  as 
I  felt  that,  while  I  am  an  enthusiastic  supporter 
of  the  nrinciples  of  Physical  Culture,  its  direct 
application  to  my  own  weak,  sensitive  eyes  seemed 
too  nuich  like  risking  the  last  vestige  of  vision  for 
a  principle.     The  good  results  were  so  marked. 


however,  that  I  soon  secured  a  pair  of  your  Ideal 
Sight  Restorers,  and,  after  about  a  week's  faith- 
ful self-treatment  was  able  to  see  without  glasses 
better  than  I  had  seen  for  many  years  with  them, 
I  suffered  no  headache  or  other  inconvenience 
usual  to  those  dependent  en  glasses  who  suddenly 
di.scontinue  their  use.  I  have  not  needed  nor 
worn  glasses  since.  I  experienced  a  sense  of  free- 
dom hard  to  describe  when  alter  having  been  re- 
strained within  the  concentrated  focus  of  the 
most  scientific  lenses,  day  and  evening  for  twelve 
years,  to  be  able  to  roll  my  eves  rapidly  about 
and  .see  accurately  at  any  angle  objects  at  a  dis- 
tance, and,  closing  them  quickly,  retain  the  image 
or  picture  a  satisfactory  length  of  time.  Later  I 
was  startled  to  observe  that  the  range  of  vision 
had  extended  from  a  few-  teet  directly  in  front 
to  hundreds  of  feet  in  the  three  directions  in 
which  the  eye  can  move  without  turning  the 
head,  and  still  later  I  realized  that  my  sight  was 
as  good  as  in  my  boyhood  days,  when  I  could  sec 
objects  at  a  much  greater  distance  than  my  play- 
mates. 

With  the  return  of  perfect  sight  came  the  con- 
fidence, alertness  an  couratre  of  youth,  while  the 
foreboding  %  falterings  and  doubt  incident  to 
rapidly  failing  sight  were  as  quickly  dispelled, 
and  now  at  the  age  of  47,  I  sec  the  greatest  of 
World's  Fairs  throup^h  eyes  of  but  .seventeen. 

My  wife,  who  has  worn  strong  Near  Sight 
glasses  for  about  twenty-five  years,  when  con- 
vinced that  my  eyes  were  being  benefited,  also 
tried  the  Restorer,  and  now  goes  without  glasses 
the  most  of  the  time.  She  is  still  taking  treat- 
ment. 

We  are  Pacific  Coast  people,  well  known  thyrc 
and  in  the  Orient.  Our  address  after  January  i, 
1905,  will  be  Berkeley,  California. 

The  above  is  for  your  own  information  and 
encouragement,  but  should  you  desire  to  publish 
it,  you  have  my  conseiu  to  do  so. 

Resnectfully, 

Lyman  C.  Bailey. 


STATK  OK     MISSOIRI  I 


City  of  St    I.oiiis 


i 


ss. 


Sub8cril>ed  and  .sworn  to  before  me,  a  NoLnry  Public,  witliin  and  for  thtr  City  fUiU  State  afore- 


said, this  29th  day  of  November,  i9:*4. 

ANDRKW   II.   WATSON, 


Notary  Pul)lic,  City  of  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

My  Commission  Kxpircs  August  8tli,  1906 


STATK   01*   MISSOURI  I 
Citv  ol  St.  Louis 


r  SS. 


I.  William  H.  Hauschulte.  Clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court.  City  «.f  SL.  I.ouis.  tlie  same  1)eiug  a  Court 
rif  Record,  in  and  for  said  City  and  State,  do  hereby  certify  thai  Andrew  H.  Watson,  wlu)  subscrilR-d 
the  foregoing  Certificate  of  Juror  was  at  the  time  of  taking  such  affidavit  a  Notary  Public,  residing  in 
.said  City  and  duly  authorized  to  take  and  certify  the  .same  l)y  tlie  laws  of  said  State,  aiicl  to  lake  and 
certify  the  acknowledgment  and  proof  of  deeds',  to  l)e  recorded  in  the  State,  and  thai  the  .same  is 
taken  and  certified  in  all  rest>ecls  as  required  by  the  laws  of  said  State.  That  I  am  well  acquainted 
with  the  handwriting  of  .said  Andrew  H.  Watson,  and  verily  believe  that  the  signature  attached  to 
the  foregoing  Certificate  is  the  genuine  signature  of  said  Andrew  H.  Watson. 

Witness  mv  hand  and  .seal  of  the  Circuit  Court,  Citv  of  St.  Louis,  at  my  office  in  .said  City, 
this  29th  day  of  S'ovember,  1904.  WM.   H.   HAUSCHITLTE,  Clerk  Circuit  Court. 
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By  Charles  A.  Tyrrell,  M.D.,  Editor. 
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ibsoluie  cleanliness,  both  internal  and  external,  is  the 
golden  key  that  unlocks  the  door  of  perfect  health. 
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A    Happy    New    Ykar 
TO  You,   One 
AND  All. 

This  salutation  conies  from  the  very 
bottom  of  our  heart,  if  the  Hmited  space 
in  the  apex  of  that  organ  could  contain 
so  comprehensive  a  sentiment.  Perhaps 
we  had  better  modify  it,  and  say,  from 
the  deepest  recesses  of  our  inner  con- 
sciousness. May  it  indeed  be  a  happy 
New  Year  to  you!  If  our  good  wishes 
could  secure  it  to  you,  you  might  count 
it  assured ,  but  although  we  can  do  much 
to  brighten  the  days  of  others,  it  rests 
with  the  individual  whether  the  year  be 
happy  or  not.  It  is  a  question  whether 
unalloyed  happiness  ever  did  exist  in 
the  world;  but  there  is  a  tranquillity  of 
mind  that  is  very  near  akin  to  it,  and  this 
may  be  enjoyed  by  all  who  strive  for  it. 
Th€  means  are  very  simple.  First  of  all, 
be  contented.  No  matter  what  your 
neighbor  has,  it  is  certain  that  you  have 
some  one  thing  that  he  would  fain  pos- 
sess, and  whatever  your  lot  may  be,  look 


around  you,  and  you  will  find  plenty  with 
whom  you  would  not  exchange.  Sec- 
ondly, live  simply  and  naturally.  The 
besetting  ?in  of  the  American  people  is 
ostentatious  display.  Each  one  seems 
to  feel  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  him  or 
her  to  make  as  good  a  showing  as  the 
neighbors,  which  leads  to  excess  in  all 
directions.  It  is  this  insensate  desire  to 
equal,  if  not  surpass  others,  that  is  at 
thi^  root  of  all  this  pernicious  excess  of 
aicfKky;  which  robs  life  of  its  charm, 
and  .most  •assijte-dly. elites  not  conduce  to 
happihess;V;  /Thirdly,^  lie  temperate,  es- 
P'xially  hi  •'dietr*  Excess  in  that  direction 
is.IigKttv  /rej^arded,  although  in  its 
physicaf  efrecls:  it  is  as  baneful  as  the 
drink  habit.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  causes 
of  ill  health,  and  that  is  well  nigh  fatal 
to  happiness.  We  repeat:  it  rests  with 
the  individual  whether  this  shall  be  a 
happy  New  Year.  In  fact,  we  will  go 
farther,  and  maintain  that  if  the  fore- 
going suggestions  for  conduct  are  faith- 
fully observed,  happiness  must  be  the  in- 
evitable result.  How  many  of  you  will 
put  them  into  practice? 
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HEALTH. 


Nature's  Bookkeeping. 

In  business  matters,  a  man  may  evade 
payment  of  his  just  debts,  either  by  direct 
dishonesty,  or  by  taking  advantage  of  the 
subtleties  of  the  law,  and  may  even  es- 
cape punishment  for  his  wrongdoing,  if 
he  has  money  or  influence;  but  in  his 
dealings  with  Nature  no  evasion  is  pos- 
sible.   Nature  is  a  rigid  accountant,  and 
every  item,  no  matter  how   trifling,  is 
strictly  charged  against  him.    His  credit 
may  run  for  a  long  time,  according  to 
the  initial  amount  of  vitality  he  started 
with  as  capital,  but  sooner  or  later,  the 
account  is  presented,  and  payment  de- 
manded.    No  excuses  are  accepted,  nor 
can  a  friend  settle  the  account  for  him — 
he  must  pay  in  person.    People  are  prone 
to  regard  sickness,  when  it  comes  upon 
them,  as  a  grievous  wrong,  but  Nature, 
though  inexorable  in  exacting  the  pen- 
alty, is  absolutely  just.     The  individual 
may  not  be  conscious  that  he  has  violated 
natural  law ;  but  even  as  in  civil  affairs, 
"ignorance  of  the  law  excuses  no  one,"  so 
it  is  with  Nature,  and  the  individual,  he 
has  offended  and  must  pay  the  cost.  .If 
men,  aye,  and  women  too,  \w^uld»*vOwfy 
keep  the  fact  invrnipdlthat*  ali'iftif.'Jittle 
indiscretions    artf  'dtflx  ^nt^f^qi  against 
them  in  Nature's  ledger,  j^lndAat'flwfe^ 
no  escaping  judgment,.U'wciiuH*))tt  wdl 
for  them.     That  late '^itjipfe'r  Was  very 
pleasant.     Sitting  down    in    those    wet 
clothes  could  not  possibly  harm  a  strong, 
hearty  being  like  you ;  but  the  dyspepsia 
and  the  rheumatism  were  just  as  natur- 
ally the  result  of  those  indiscretions  as 
•    that  pain  should  follow  a  burn,  or  that 
blood  should  flow  from  a  wound.     It  is 
simply  cause  and  effect,  the  logical  work- 
ing of  natural  law.    A  man  may  outwit 
his  fellow-man,  but  he  cannot  cheat  Na- 


ture. It  behooves  him,  tlierefore,  to  keep 
a  strict  account  of  his  vital  expenditures, 
and  avoid  getting  on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  ledger. 


Internal  Combustion. 

Most  people  have  no  doubt  observed 
that  a  fire  burns  more  brightly  in  the 
winter  than  in  the  summer,  and  have 
been  content  to  note  the  fact,  without 
inquiring  why  it  should  be  so.  Yet  there 
is  an  important  lesson  for  humanity  in 
this  apparently  simple  thing.  The  extra 
brilliancy  of  the  winter  fire  is  due  to  the 
increased  amount  of  oxygen  in  the  air. 
Animal  life  is  an  incessant  process  of 
combustion:  it  may  almost  be  said  that 
life  is  combustion.  Oxygen  is  the  great 
supporter  of  combustion,  although  not 
combustible  itself,  hence  the  fires  of  life 
burn  with  increased  brightness  when 
oxygen  is  plentifully  supplied.  Cold 
air,  if  pure,  is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
aids  in  eliminating  those  poisonous  sub- 
stances that  are  perpetually  forming  in 
the  human  body  as  the  result  of  the  di- 
gestive process.  Oxygen  possesses  an 
affinity  for  nearly  every  other  element, 
with  which  it  forms  compounds,  innoc- 
uous in  themselves  or  made  susceptible 
of  easy  elimination.  The  oft-quoted 
term,  ''oxygen  is  life,"  is  not  so  much  a 
misnomer  as  some  might  imagine,  in 
view  of  the  important  part  it  plays  in 
Nature.  It  is  impossible  to  place  too 
great  a  value  on  cold,  fresh  air.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  that  fifty  per  cent,  of 
patients  suffering  from  various  diseases 
of  the  lungs  have  recovered  under  the 
open  air  cure.  The  indifference,  not  to 
say  aversion,  that  many  people  display  to 
fresh  air,  especially  in  their  sleeping 
apartments,  would  be  ludicrous  if  it  were 
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not  pitiable.  Yet  it  is  a  fact  that  any 
person  would  be  warmer  in  a  bedroom 
through  which  a  current  of  cold  air  was 
passing  (provided  they  were  well  cov- 
ered), than  they  would  be  in  a  heated 
room,  illy  ventilated,  for  no  warmth 
can  equal  that  produced  by  active  com- 
bustion. 


gas  to  a  certain  extent  after  a  given 
point  is  reached,  which  would  account  for 
the  apparent  immunity  some  people  seem 
to  enjoy  under  circumstances  that  seem 
to  invite  infection. 


The  Truth  About  Sewer  Gas. 

It  has  recently  been  discovered,  as  the 
result  of  experimentation,  that  the  part 
played  by  sewer  gas  in  typhoid  fever  in- 
fection  is   not  that  usually  credited  to 
it.      It    has    been    demonstrated    that 
sewer  gas  is  as  free  from  the  presence 
of  disease  germs  as  ordinary  air.     It  is 
thus  freed  from  the  reproach  of  being 
the  carrier  of  disease;  but  it  is  an  im- 
portant .  factor    in    the    propagation    of 
typhoid  by  its  extremely  debilitating  ef- 
fect upon  the  system,  thus  lowering  the 
vitality    so    seriously    that    the    system 
easily   falls   a  prey   to  microbic  attack, 
offering,  in  fact,  a  particularly  favorable 
breeding  ground  for  these  parasites.    Dr. 
Alesie   has   recently   experimented   with 
rats,  guinea  pigs  and  rabbits,  subjecting 
them  to  the  action  of  sewer  gas,  and  then 
inoculating  them  with  a  culture  of  ty- 
phoid  bacillus,  together  with  an   equal 
number  that  had  not  been  so  subjected. 
Of   the   rats,   thirty-seven   died   out   of 
forty-nine  subjected  to  it,  and  only  three 
out  of  the  other  group.    Of  the  guinea 
pigs,  fifty-seven  died  out  of  seventy-two, 
and  only  one  of  the  other  class ;  while  of 
the   rabbits,    every    one   died    that   had 
been  subjected  to  the  gas,  while  not  one 
of  the  others  died.     From  the  fact  that 
the  longer  they  were  subjected  to  the 
gas  the  lower  the  mortality  was,  seems 
to  indicate  that  the  system  tolerates  the 


The  Only  True  Cosmetics. 

Why  is  it  that  women  will  persist  in 
wasting  their  time  and  material  in  apply- 
ing substances  to  their  faces  for  the  im- 
provement of  their  complexions?     That 
women  should  wish  to  appear  attractive 
is  a  perfectly  natural    feminine    instinct, 
and,   within  limitations,  a  laudable  de- 
sire; but  if  they  only  paused  to  think, 
they  would  realize  that  applications  to 
the  surface  are  only  patchwork  after  all. 
When    the     completion     is     dull     and 
cloudy,    it   indicates   an    unclean    condi- 
tion  of   the   body.    To   put   it   plainly, 
there     is     a     dirty     condition     of     the 
body,  which  manifests  itself  in  the  face. 
We  may  make  the  face  presentable  by 
bleaches,  etc.,  buv'  it  is  a  hypocritical  pro- 
ceeding at   best,   vhile  the    rest   of   the 
body  is  filled  with  dirty  refuse,  in  the 
form    of    broken-down    tissue    and    the 
debris    of   undigested    food.      Why   not 
take  an  equally  active  interest  in  the  skin 
of  the  entire  body,  instead  of  the   face 
alone?    The  only  way  to  have  a  perfect 
complexion  is  to  have  pure  blood,  and 
that  means  scrupulous  cleanliness,  both 
external  and  internal.     A  diet  consisting 
of  fruits,  grains  and  nuts  will  do  more 
to  beautify  the  skin  than  all  the  cosmetics 
that  were  ever  prepared.    It  is  perfectly 
right  to  cultivate  beauty,  but  that  beauty 
should  be  more  than  skin  deep,  it  should 
have  for  its  source  an  internal  purity  that 
could  not  fail  to  find  outward  manifesta- 
tion in  a  perfect  complexion.     - 
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HOW  TO  PROPERLY   MASSAGE  THE  FACE  AND  NECK. 


By  C.  Gilbert  Percival,  M.D. 


DOUBLE  CHINS,  STIFF  AND  WITHERED 
NECKS,  WRINKLED  AND  DISCOLORED  NECKS, 
SUNKEN  FACES,  SALLOW  COMPLEXIONS, 
MUDDV  COMPLEXIONS,  FREQUENT  HEAD- 
ACHES, MANY  THROAT  TROUBLES  AND  FLAB- 
BY TISSUES  CAN  BE  HELPED  AND  CURED  BY 
MASSAGE.  A  BEAUTIFUL,  WHITE  AND 
VERY  SMOOTH  NECK  AND  THROAT  IS  EX- 
CEPTIONAL NOW-A-DAYS  AND  WORTH  PRO- 
DUCING. MASSAGE  AND  AVOIDANCE  OF  TIGHT 
BANDAGING  OF  THE  NECK  WILL  WARD  OFF 
A    SUSCEPTIBILITY   TO  THROAT   TROUBLE. 


Women,  to  be  beautiful,  must  have 
good,  clear  skins  and  complexions. 

All  may  not  be  born  fair,  but  we  all 
may,  by  diet,  baths  and  exercise,  gain 
skins  that  at  least  may  be  called  clear. 
You  can  cultivate  the  skin  as  you  would 
a  flower.  It  may  be  refreshed  by  cooling 
showers,  nourished  by  massage  lotions 
and  skin  foods  and  moulded  into  proper 
lines.  Keep  free  from  external  imper- 
fections by  diet  and  corrections.  At- 
tain a  clear  skin  and  other  defects  will 
soon  be  remedied.  Without  the  proper 
kind  of  a  skin  the  finest  fomi  soon  loses 
its  attractions  for  all. 

Wrinkles  are  the  bane  of  every  woman, 
young,  middle-aged  or  old.  Their  im- 
mediate cause  is  a  shrinking  of  the  un- 
derlying adipose  tissues.  Were  the  face 
stolid  and  expressionless,  hollows  alone 
would  mark  the  loss  of  fat.  The  mus- 
cles which  are  overworked  lose  their 
elasticity  and  become  weak  and  flabby. 


Thus  the  props  of  the  face  fail  to  sup- 
port the  flesh.  Then  comes  the  change 
in  the  outline  of  the  face  and  bagginess 
of  the  throat.  Often  a  double  chin  is 
caused  by  the  impaired  elasticity  of  the 
muscles.  As  time  passes,  the  facial  cir- 
culation grows  worse  and  worse,  unless 
artificially  stimulated.  Any  part  of  the 
body  through  which  blood  fails  to  flow 
sufficiently  becomes  weak,  colorless  and 
shrunken. 

It  is  then  in  line  to  state  that  any 
means  which  will  cause  the  blood  to  flow 
in  respectable  quantities  to  these  parts 
will  vitalize  them.  Massage  will  do  this 
effectually,  whether  done  by  hand  or 
mechanically.  To  be  of  permanent  bene- 
fit, however,  it  must  be  done  daily.  Bed- 
time is  the  best  time  for  the  treatment. 
The  advantages  of  a  simple  self-treat- 
ment at  this  hour  is  that  the  skin  food 
or  emollient  used  to  feed  the  pores  may 
remain  on  all  night.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  employ  all  the  movements  given.  A 
choice  may  be  made  to  suit  the  individual 
case.  One  rule  alone  is  imperative:  pre- 
cede any  facial  manipulation  with  a  thor- 
ough face  washing,  to  remove  any  pow- 
der, dust  or  foreign  substance  from  the 
pores. 

Eradicate  the  worry,  melancholy,  fret- 
fulness  or  whatever  may  be  your  beset- 
ting sin,  first,  just  for  one  day ;  then  take 
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the  day's  external  treatment.  The  next 
day  repeat  the  prescription,  never  for- 
getting the  internal  remedy;  then,  in  a 
week's  time,  see  if  '^here  is  not  some  im- 
provement. 

The  most  rational  method  of  keeping 
the  face  young  and  of  restoring  youthful 
contour  when  the  face  begins  to  line  up 
and  relax  or  sag  is  facial  massage. 

Does  massage  develop  and  reduce  at 
the  same  time? 

It  does  not.  It  reduces  or  develops  ac- 
OH-ding  to  tlie  method  of  application. 
Heavy,  downward  pressure  depletes  the 
veins  and  so  draws  away  the  blood  from 
ttie  parts,  and  also  crushes  down  the  fat 
cells.  Light,  transverse  motions  fill  the 
veins  with  blood  and  so  build  up  the  tis- 
sues. 

Movements  usually  employed  in  facial 
massage  are  of  four  kinds,  namely : 


r.  Petrissage,  or  Kkeadinc — Con- 
sists in  picking  up  the  muscle  between  the 
thumb  and  forefinger  and  working  up  its 
entire  length.  This  work  should  be  done 
with  a  gentle,  rolling  motion.  It  aims 
to  exercise  and  thereby  strengthen  weak, 
relaxed  muscles.  Begin  the  motions 
lightly  at  first  and  increase  gradually 
from  day  to  day. 

2.  The  Rotary  Movement. — Is  a  cir- 
cular motion  made  with  the  finger  tips. 
Begin  at  the  center  of  the  forehead. 
Place  two  fingers,  previously  anointed 
with  a  good  emollient,  firmly  upon  the 
flesh.  Without  moving  the  fingers  or 
letting  them  slip,  work  them  about  in 
a  small  circle  several  times.  Move  the 
fingers  to  an  adjacent  spot  and  repeat 
the  motions.  Go  all  over  the  face  in 
this  manner,  especially  treating  the  lines 
upon  the  brow,  "crow's  feet,"  and  hoi- 


lows  beneath  the  e>es  Trt.at  the  nnis- 
cles  about  the  nioiitli  and  nose  This 
motion  tends  to  counteract  the  tendcncv 
of  the  inner  flesh  to  adhere  to  the  bones 
If  this  is  permitted,  the  face  assumes  tht 
hard,  set  look  of  old  age  This  mo\c- 
ment  has  little  to  do  with  the  cpidtrmis, 
or  outer  skin;  it  relatts  almost  vvholh  to 
the  subcutaneous  tissue 

3.    EFFLEUR\t.E,    OR    SlKOMNG — DcaK 

directly  with  the  epidermis  and  itv 
object  is  to  erase  the  lims  upon  the  fau 
It  is  performed  with  tht  thumb,  the  b.il 
of  the  fingers,  and  sometimes  with  t'u 
soft  cnshion  of  the  palm  of  the  hind 
As  the  hues  of  the  face  droop,  all  mo- 
tions should  be  upward  and  backward 
i-'Iacc  the  thumbs  111  front  of  each  ear 
and  the  four  fingers  along  the  deep  fur- 
rows from  base  of  nose  to  the  mouth 
Draw   the   fingers   backward   until   thej 
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;    ;i  quick,  gentle  tattoo  with  the  finger  tips. 
-■  \  Its  object  is  to  bring  color  to  a  dull,  life- 

less or  pasty  skin.  Dry  massage  is  never 
advisable,  except  for  a  pimpled  skin, 
which  already  suffers  from  an  excess  of 
oil. 

Various  toilet  devices  have  been  in- 
vented to  aid  in  the  preservation  of  a 
youthful  face  and  the  obliteration  of 
lines.  The  most  successful  and  scientific 
are  the  massage  rollers  with  separate  re- 
volving wheels.  They  take  the  place  of 
niaiuial  massage.  Used  over  the  cheeks, 
they  create  a  rosy  glow  and  harden  the 
facial  niMscles.  With  their  use  an  even, 
alternating  pressure  is  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  underlying  tissues,  nerves  and 
muscles,  which  develops  flesh  by  increas- 
ing circulation  and  imparts  firmness  to 
relaxed  muscles. 


meet  the  thumb.  Repeat  a  dozen  or  more 
times.  Then  exercise  the  cheek  iniiscle'i 
Lints  upon  the  forehead  are  to  be  stroked 
upward  and  outward,  toward  the  hair 
"Crow's  feet"  may  be  stroked  in  the  sanu 
way.  The  rotary  movement  may  also 
be  employed.  For  <lrooping  lines  and 
hollows  of  lines  beneath  the  eyes,  place 
each  middle  finger  over  the  closed  e\c, 
at  the  inner  corner  of  the  lid  next  to  the 
nose,  and  move  the  fingers  on t ward  over 
the  top  of  the  eye  and  then  beneath 
the  eye,  back  to  the  nose.  He  careful 
to  complete  the  circuit  to  the  starting 
|K)int,  so  as  not  to  make  a  wrinkle  h\ 
causing  a  fullness  of  flesh  at  the  inner 
corner.  This  gives  also  a  beneficial  facial 
eve  massage,  and  has  a  tendency  to  pre- 
serve vision  by  rounding  up  the  eyeball. 
4.  Tapotement,  or   Percussion, — Is 
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A  rubber  face  brush  is  another  excel- 
lent device.  It  deals  almost  solely  with 
the  cuticle  and  greatly  aids  in  smoothing 
out  premature  lines.  Its  pliability  lends 
itself  easily  to  the  curves  of  the  face.  It 
is  equally  a  benefit  to  an  oily,  sallow  skin, 
as  it  cleanses  the  pores,  creates  color  and 
imparts  a  white,  velvety  appearance  to 
the  skin.  Another  appliance  is  a  small 
glass  suction  cup,  to  which  is  attached 
a  rubber  bulb.  It  is  excellent  for  hollows 
in  the  face  or  neck,  and  for  any  of  the 
lines  upon  the  face.  Where  the  muscles 
are  relaxed  and  the  face  flabby,  the  roller 
is   preferable,   in   my   opinion;   but    for 


pimples,  blackheads  and  light  lines,  in 
connection  with  firm  flesh,  the  little  cup 
is  very  beneficial. 

The  following  makes  a  very  good  skin 
food :  Spermaceti  3^  ounqe,  white  wax 
Yi  ounce,  lanoline  i  ounce,  cocoanut  oil 
I  ounce,  oil  of  sweet  almonds  i  ounce, 
orange  flower  water  i  ounce.  Melt  all 
but  the  orange  water  in  a  dish  over  boil- 
ing water.  When  hot  and  smooth  re- 
move, add  the  orange  quickly.  Beat 
smooth  with  silver  fork,  adding  several 
drops  tincture  of  benzoin.  When  creamy 
and  cool,  jar  and  put  away  in  cool  place. 


BREATHING  AS   A  REMEDY. 


By  G.  H.  Patchen,  M.  D.,  New  York,   Medical  Director  of  the  Im- 
proved Movement  Cure  Institute, 

{Concluded) 


The  merest  tyro  in  medical  knowledge 
should  know  that  as  long  as  the  con- 
tents of  the  veins  throughout  their  entire 
leiji^h  are  delivered  as  fast  as  they  are 
received,  none  of  the  numerous  diseased 
conditions  caused  by  venous  congestion 
will  or  can  exist.  When  any  of  these 
diseased  states  or  conditions  occur  in  any 
part  of  the  body,  from  the  liver  to  the 
lowest  point  to  which  the  venous  cir- 
culation extends,  the  rational  and  most 
effective  remedy  consists  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  power  and  motion  of  respira- 
tory rhythm — that  function  provided  by 
nature  for  the  perfect  aspiration  of  all, 
even  the  most  minute,  of  the  venous  chan- 
nels— to  such  an  extent  that  it  will  un- 
interruptedly maintain  this  action  in  the 
most  satisfactory  manner.  That  it  is 
possible  to  cultivate  respiratory  rhythm 


to  such  a  degree  of  efficiency  that  it  will 
remove  the  deleterious  consequences  of 
past  defects  and  prevent  further  lapses 
from  health  in  the  same  direction,  is  con- 
firmed by  the  uniform  experience  of  all 
who  have  thoroughly  tested  it. 

Chronic  digestive  disturbances,  and 
their  name  is  legion,  are  usually  found 
in  persons  who,  from  choice  or  force  of 
circumstances,  lead  a  life  of  physical  in- 
activity. TUit  these  ailments,  with  their 
tedious  train  of  disagreeable  and  pain- 
ful symptoms,  are  caused  not  so  much 
hv  sedentary  habits  as  bv  the  restricted 
power  and  motion  of  the  diaphragm 
which  the  absence  of  physical  ctYort  in- 
duces. 

Diminished  respiratory  rhythm  is  pre- 
judicial to  digestive  vigor  in  a  variety 
of  ways.     It  lessens  the  amount  of  in- 
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spired  oxygen  upon  the  presence  of 
which  the  assimilation  of  food  depends: 
it  curtails  the  efficiency  of  peristaltic  ac- 
tion, a  most  important  factor  of  all  di- 
gestive and  assimilative  processes,  and 
lastly  it  deprives  the  digestive  organs 
themselves  of  the  normal  amount  of  mo- 
tion and  mechanical  disjplacement,  with- 
out which  their  functional  activity  can- 
not be  properly  maintained. 

Restore  to  the  dyspeptic  sufferer,  by 
prc^r  cultivation,  the  natural  force  and 
vigor  or  respiratory  rhythm,  and  you  re- 
move at  once  the  most  potent  cause  of 
his  infirmity,  although  his  sedentary 
habits  remain  unchanged. 

Sustentation,  contrary  to  the  general 
belief,  is  a  function.  The  abdominal  and 
pelvic  organs  are  held  in  place  not  by  any 
local  prop  or  support,  but  by  the  func- 
tional power  derived  from  the  motion  of 
the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  walls  as 
they  participate  in  the  respiratory  act. 
The  lifting  force  thus  provided  is  con- 
stantly operative,  day  and  night,  sleep- 
ing or  waking,  and  can  be  increased  by 
cultivation  to  a  degree  of  efficiency  great- 
ly in  excess  of  that  required  for  health, 
thereby  rendering  it  a  natural  remedial 
agent  of  the  greatest  value.  It  is  not  only 
a  sovereign  and  available  remedy  for  all 
diseases  of  whatever  name,  which  are 
due  to  defects  of  circulation  in  any  part 
of  the  abdomen  and  pelvis,  but  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  overcome  all  forms  of  displace- 
ment to  which  the  organs  contained  in 
these  cavities  are  subject. 

The  general  principles  which  underlie 
the  method  of  obtaining  remedial  effects 
from  respiratory  effort  are  few  and  not 
at  all  difficult  to  comprehend.  They  may 
be  confidently  applied  in  ordinary  cases 
by  any  intelligent  person.  Only  very 
severe  or  complicated  cases  require  the 


services  of  some  one  possessing  thorough 
medical  knowledge  and  the  skill  and 
judgment  which  come  from  practical  ex- 
perience. The  most  important  thing  to 
accomplish  is  to  extend  the  respiratory 
motions  of  the  chest  to  the  abdominal  re- 
gion and  increase  the  power  and  action 
of  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  muscles. 

This  change,  to  be  effective  and  per- 
manent, must  result  from  a  process  of 
cultivation  which,  however,  no  one  should 
undertake  without  bearing  in  mind  a  very 
important  fact,  namely,  that  although 
respiration  is,  to  a  limited  extent,  under 
the  control  of  the  will,  it  is  really  an  in- 
voluntary process.  Voluntary  respira- 
tion soon  induces  fatigue,  and  for  this 
reason  should  not  be  practiced  by  those 
who  are  weak  .and  delicate. 

A  much  better  way  is  to  practice  for 
a  short  time  daily  a  few  breath-provok- 
ing exercises,  commensurate  with  the 
strength,  while  the  body  is  kept  in  such 
a  position  that  respiration  is  compelled  to 
assume  the  abdominal  form.  By  so  do- 
ing every  physiologic  requirement  of  the 
relationship  that  exists  between  respira- 
tion and  exercise  is  complied  with.  The 
exercises  necessitate  increased  respira- 
tory effort,  which,  confined  to  the  region 
of  the  diaphragm,  induces  more  vigorous 
peristaltic  action  and  a  greater  degree 
of  mobility  of  the  digestive  organs,  to- 
gether with  all  of  the  wholesome  influ- 
ences over  the  venous  circulation  and  the 
pelvic  organs,  which,  as  has  been  shown, 
always  results  from  normal  diaphrag- 
matic breathing.  Lastly,  to  make  the 
circle  of  function  and  uses  complete,  the 
increased  supply  of  oxygen  absorbed  Ly 
the  lungs  during  the  exercises  is  not 
wasted,  but  is  fully  utilized  for  the  nu- 
tritive support  of  the  muscles  which 
have  been  actively  engaged. 
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The  kind  of  exercises  that  can  be  used 
to  the  best  advantage  will  depend  en- 
tirely upon  the  physical  condition  of  the 
person  needing  them.  For  the  very 
weak  and  helpless  some  of  the  passive 
forms  of  "Swedish  movements"  to  the 
extremities  are  sufficient  and  best  to  be- 
gin with.  Later,  such  bending  and 
twisting  motions  of  the  trunk  as  will  af- 
fect the  region  of  the  diaphragm  may  be 
added.  Persons  of  ordinary  health  and 
strength,  but  who,  nevertheless,  suffer 
in  some  form  the  consequences  of  either 
imperfect  circulation,  digestion  or  as- 
similation, will  find  great  benefit  from 
exercises  of  a  more  positive  and  active 
nature. 

For  this  latter  and  very  large  class  of 
seekers  after  improved  conditions  of 
health,  there  are  many  ways  of  securing 
the  desired  result.  Mrs.  Alice  Shaw,  as 
she  told  us  not  many  years  ago  through 
the  columns  of  the  New  York  World, 
whistled  herself  into  a  desirable  condi- 
tion of  liealth,  which  the  practice  of  this 
unique  and  pleasing  accomplishment  still 
maintains.  Others  have  achieved  the 
same  result  by  singing;  others  still  by 
vocal  culture  and  oratory.  Some  more 
athletically  inclined  have  derived  the  best 
remedial  results  from  boxing,  fencing, 
swimming,  skating,  mountain  climbing, 
horse-back  riding,  etc. 

The  reason  that  the  practice  of  each  of 
these  methods  of  exercise  is  followed  by 
curative  results  is  because,  without  ex- 
ception, they  all  compel  increased  respir- 
ation of  the  abdominal  type  and  make  a 
legitimate  demand  for  a  larger  supply  of 
oxygen,  which,  through  the  muscular 
effort  made,  is  utilized  for  purposes  of 
nutrition. 

One    word     of    warning   in    closing. 


From  the  facts  presented  it  is  very  evi- 
dent, even  to  the  least  observing,  that  the 
region  at  and  below  the  diaphragm — 
the  narrow  zone  which  is  traversed  by 
the  rhythmic  movements  of  respiration, 
and  which  contains  so  many  organs 
whose  unimpaired  functional  activity  is 
indispensable  to  health — requires  the 
greatest  freedom  of  motion.  Any  form  or 
manner  of  dress  which  restricts  the  nec- 
essary physiologic  motions  required  in 
this  region  is  fraught  with  evil,  and  this 
continually.  There  exists  no  vicarious 
atonement  for  physiologic  sins  com- 
mitted against  this  important  region  of 
the  body,  and  sooner  or  later  the  fre- 
quent offender  will  be  obliged  to  suffer 
the  consequences. 

For  the  benefit  of  lady  readers  I  wish 
to  add  that  the  evils  resulting  from  the 
corset  and  other  forms  of  abdominal  con- 
striction fall  less  upon  the  lungs  than 
many  suppose.  The  lungs  always  have 
a  greater  capacity  for  air  than  is  re- 
quired for  ordinary  purposes,  and  when 
the  necessary  volume  is  prevented  from 
entering  them  at  their  lower  part,  it 
readily  finds  entrance  into  the  otherwise 
unused  air-cells  of  the  upper  portion. 

If  one-half  of  the  time  and  attention 
now  devoted  to  efforts  to  deform  the  na- 
tural and  beautiful  outlines  of  the  body 
were  bestowed  upon  the  proper  cultiva- 
tion of  respiratory  rhythm,  the  result 
would  be  seen,  not  only  in  the  muscular 
vigor,  beauty  of  form  and  aesthetic  grace 
which  such  cultivation  would  secure,  but 
in  the  disappearance  of  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  human  suffering,  because  nearly 
all  chronic  affections  of  the  abdominal 
and  pelvic  organs  would  be  banished 
from  existence. 


HOW  SHALL  WE  ORDER  THE  CHILD? 


By  James  'Duncan. 


Much  has  been  written  about  child 
culture  by  various  writers.*  Doctors  and 
teachers,  mothers  and  fathers,  old  maids 
and  bachelors  even,  have  undertaken 
times  without  number  to  answer  the 
question  asked  above,  and  some  of  them 
have  done  it  well.  Plans  have  been 
laid,  schemes  concocted  and  rules  multi- 
plied to  save  the  child  from  the  evil  that 
is  in  the  world;  and  yet  children  d?c 
young  by  thousands,  and  of  those  who 
reach  maturity  many  are  weakly  or  idiotic 
or  vicious.  Are  the  plans  wrong  ?  or  the 
rules  inefficient?  We  will  not  attempt 
to  answer  these  questions  now,  but  will 
do  our  best  to  show  how  to  "ordrt*  the 
child,"  as  taught  in  that  best  of  all  coun- 
selors on  all  subjects— the  Bible. 

In  a  splendid  article  on  one  phase  of 
this  subject  Mrs.  Grace  Edwards,  writ- 
ing in  the  Uovemher  Physical  Culture, 
makes  use  of  these  words: 

"Must  I  believe  the  words  of  the 
Psalmist,  'I  was  shapen  in  iniquity  and 
in  sin  did  my  mother  conceive  me'?  If 
I  did  I  could  never  witness  the  union  of 
happy  young  hearts  at  the  altar,  knowing 
that  they  were  about  to  commit  sin." 

The  writer  is  laboring  under  a  mis- 
taken notion  of  the  meaning  of  these 
words  of  the  "Psalmist :  Not  that  the  act 
of  regeneration  is  sin,  but  that  the  par- 
ents themsdves  were  sinners  when  con- 
ception occurred,  thus  making  the  babe 
the  child  of  sinners.  "There  is  none 
righteous;  no,  not  one,"  for  "all  have' 
sinned  and  came  short  of  the  glory  of 
God."  (See  Rom.  3:10-23.) 

So,  therefore  we  say,  every  child  must 


be  dealt  with  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
he  is  born  with  a  natural  inclination  to 
become  rebellious  upon  the  slightest 
provocation.  So,  "How  shall  we  order 
the  child  and  how  shall  we  do  unto  him" 
(Judges  13:112),  since  he  "was  shapen  in 
iniquity"  and  conceived  in  a  sinful  time? 
Shall  we  let  him  have  his  own  sweet  will 
and  grow  up  without  let  or  hindrance 
into  whatever  circumstances  may  lead 
him?  Is  he  to  have  free  course,  in 
childhood  and  youth,  to  indulge  his  in- 
herited temper  or  stubbornness  or  weak- 
nesses? To  these  questions  we  must 
answer,  *^No,  no !"  This  cannot  be  done. 
It  would  develop  a  child  to  the  shame 
and  "heaviness  of  his  mother"  (Prov. 
10:1).  How  then  shall  we  do?  This: 
"And  ye,  fathers,  provoke  not  your  chil- 
dren to  wrath,  but  bring  them  up  in  the 
nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord" 
(Ephes.  6:4).  And  what  assurance  have 
we  that  this  effort  will  not  be  in  vain,  as 
the  child  advances  in  years  and  is  ex- 
posed to  the  "corruption  that  is  in  the 
world  through  lust"?  The  promise 
reads:  "Train  up  (or  'catechise,'  mar- 
gin,) a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go; 
and  when  he  is  old,  he  will  not  depart 
from  it"  (Prov.  22:6).  Let  us  be  as- 
sufdd  of  this,'  dear  parents,  for  God  has 
caused  it  to  be  written  for  our  encour- 
agement. It  cannot  fail,  if  followed,  for 
He  who  cannot  lie  and  whose  Word 
abideth  forever  has  said  it,  and  "Heaven 
and  earth  shall  pass  away,  but  My 
Word    shall    not    pass    away"     (Luke 

21:33). 

Now  comes  the  perplexing  question. 
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**How  shall  we  bring  our  children  up  in 
the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord  ?" 
This  has  puzzled  godly  mothers  every- 
where at  all  times,  and  does  yet  per- 
plex them,  and  many  have  seen  their 
children  grow  up  without  God  and  with- 
out hope  in  the  world,  although  they  had 
given  their  best  endeavor  to  "catechise 
them  in  the  way  they  should  go." 

Why  these  failures?  Because  duty 
was  shirked?  No.  Because  of  lack  of 
interest  in  the  child's  welfare?  No,  no. 
Because  of  indifference  concerning  the 
eternal  welfare  of  the  child  ?  Not  by  any 
means.  Why,  then?  Who  can  tell? 
Let  me  have  the  question  and  turn  to 
the  "Man  of  Our  Counsel"  for  instruc- 
tion. 

The  words  that  form  the  title  of  these 
articles  were  propounded  bv  the  father 
of  Samson  to  an  angel  of  the  Lord,  who 
gave  his  name  as  "Wonderful"  (Judges 
13:18,  margin),  and  the  angel  gave  the 
following  answer:  "Behold  thou  (the 
wife)  shalt  conceive,  and  have  a  son ; 
and  now  drink  no  wine  nor  strong  drink, 
neither  eat  any  unclean  thing,"  this  be- 
fore the  birth  of  the  child;  and  then, 
upon  further  questioning  by  the  pros- 
pective father,  the  angel  said :  "Of  all 
that  I  said  unto  her  let  her  beware," 
and   "All    that   I    commanded   her,    let 


her  observe."  (See  Judges,  13  chap.) 
So  much  for  the  child  before  birth — 
no  stimulants  nor  unclean  food.  Give 
the  child  a  fighting  chance.  Do  not  over- 
power it  with  alcohol  and  condiments  be- 
fore it  sees  the  light  of  day.  Do  not 
charge  its  system  with  urates  and  other 
poisons  ere  it  is  born.  Do  not  force  upon 
the  future  man  a  tendency  to  drunken- 
ness and  gluttony. 

After  the  birth  of  the  babe  the  mother 
should  see  to  it  that  it  is  nourished  at 
her  own  breast.  When  the  mother  of 
Moses  was  compelled  to  hide  her  babe 
for  three  months  and  then  set  him  adrift 
in  an  ark  of  bulrushes,  to  be  found  by 
Pharaoh's  daughter,  God's  providence 
guided  so  that  the  child's  mother  was 
his  nurse  and  instructor.  "Can  a  woman 
forget  her  sucking  child,  that  she  should 
not  have  compassion  on  the  son  of  her 
womb?  Yea,  they  may  forget,  yet  will 
not  I  forget  thee." — Isa.  49:15. 

Yea,  they  may  forget — they  do  forget. 
They  abandon  their  sucklings  to  the 
bottle  or  to  a  strange  woman!  They 
feed  them  this,  that  and  the  other  until 
mind,  body  and  soul  are  dwarfed  and 
stunted.  Yes,  even  a  mother  can  forget 
her  child  and  refuse  to  have  compassion 
upon  her  helpless  son! 

{To  be  continued,) 


Nine  merchants  of  Wyoming  County, 
W.  Va.,  were  arrested  some  months  ago 
for  selling  Peruna  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  an  intoxicating  drink,  and  violating 
the  liquor  law  of  the  State.  A  test  case 
was  tried,  says  the  Wyoming  Herald, 
Oceana,  W.  Va.  A  bottle  of  Peruna  was 
analyzed  and  found  to  contain  28  per 
cent,   of  alcohol.      The    defendant    ad- 


mitted selling  it,  but  held  that  it  was  a 
patent  medicine,  extensively  advertised, 
and  he  bought  it  as  such,  desisting  from 
further  sales  when  he  learned  that  it  was 
also  an  intoxicant.  The  court  instructed 
the  jury  to  return  a  verdict  of  guilty,  and 
a  fine  of  $100  was  imposed,  which  will 
apply  in  the  other  eight  cases. — Printer's 
Ink, 


ALL  ABOUT  THE  FOOD  QUESTION. 


By  Mabel  Gifford. 


"Know  ye  not  that  ye  are  the  temple 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  ? 

"Therefore,  whatsoever  ye  eat  or 
whatsoever  ye  drink,  do  it  as  unto  the 
Lord." 

We  consider  the  food  question  because 
we  wish  to  know  what  is  the  best  way 
to  secure  and  maintain  health  of  body 
and  mind,  to  find  the  greatest  amount  of 
happiness  for  ourselves  and  others,  and 
to  continually  develop  our  bodies  and 
minds  that  we  may  realize  larger  and 
higher  consciousness  of  life  as  we  pro- 
gress. As  the  soul  depends  upon  the 
mind  as  a  medium  through  which  to 
manifest  itself,  and  the  mind  depends 
upon  the  body  as  a  medium  through 
which  to  manifest  that  which  the  soul 
gives  it,  we  see  that  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  have  both  in  good  condi- 
tion so  that  they  may  be  able  to  receive 
and  to  transmit  without  perverting. 

First  we  will  consider  flesh-eating. 
Both  among  hyg^enists  and  mental  scien- 
tists there  are  those  who  advocate  flesh- 
eating  and  those  who  advocate  non- 
flesh-eating.  Sophie  Leppel,  that  ener- 
getic and  forceful  English  woman,  who 
teaches  an  excellent  system  of  dietetics, 
both  in  England  and  in  this  country 
through  her  magazine.  Health  Without 
Drugs,  and  Life  and  Beauty,  and  by  cor- 
respondence, IS  an  advocate  of  flesh-eat- 
ing, as  IS  the  "Stuffed  Qyb"  man,  Sam- 
uel J.  Tilden.  Miss  Leppel  claims  that 
her  method  attains  and  maintains  the 
highest  possible  conditions  of  health  of 
body  and  mind,  regulates  the  sex  life 


and  bestows  perpetual  youth  and  an  in- 
definite period  of  earth  life  on  its  faithful 
followers.  She  regained  her  health  by 
this  method  and  has  aided  many  others 
to  do  the  same.  Judging  by  the  portrait 
on  the  cover  of  one  of  her  pamphlets 
she  looks  to  be  about  thirty.  As  she  has 
crossed  the  half-century  mark,  this  is  a 
good  showing.  She  anticipates  living 
two  hundred  years  in  the  enjoyment  of 
health,  strength  and  beauty  and  intel- 
lectual development.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  she  will  be  wise  enough  to  extend 
the  period  of  earth  life  so  long  as  she 
pleases. 

Dr.  Tilden  and  Miss  Leppel  both  are 
convinced  that  quality,  quantity,  masti- 
cation and  right  combination  are  the 
vital  points  in  the  food  question.  While 
they  maintain  that  flesh  food  should 
comprise  part  of  man's  diet,  they  would 
have  non-flesh  foods  predominate.  They 
maintain  that  "man  is  what  he  eats," 
that  his  physical,  mental  and  moral  con- 
dition depends  upon  the  food  he  eats,  and 
that  the  food  reform  will  cover  all  other 
reforms,  for  if  he  eats  right  he  will  think 
right  and  do  right.  Do  not  turn  Dr. 
Tilden  down  if  you  find  him  turning 
mental  scientists  down,  for  his  little  mag- 
azine contains  more  good,  sound  sense 
to  the  square  inch  than  any  other  peri- 
odical you  can  pick  up,  and  while  he 
cannot  see  any  science  in  mental  science, 
he  can  see  that  mind  assists  nature  by  not 
interfering  with  wrong  conditions,  and 
by  making  right  conditions.  What  he 
cannot  see  is  that  life  through  mind  is 
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doing  the  work,  and  that  food  is  only 
the  material  which  it  uses  to  make  visi- 
ble form.  He  says,  "If  one  has  a  to- 
bacco heart,  a  tea  head,  a  sugar  liver,  a 
toast-and-tea  stomach,  a  white-bread 
constipation,  a  dead-food  anemia,  a  fear- 
ful religion,  and  ignorant  mind  and 
superstition-fed  emotions,  will  drugs  cure 
these  things?  Will  declaring  there  are 
no  such  things  cure?"  Here  is  another 
swing  of  his  club:  "Chronic  headache 
may  come  from  auto-poisoning,  generated 
daily  in  the  system  by  a  bad  temper. 
What's  the  use  giving  such  a  person  en- 
couragement that  drugs  will  cure  or  that 
diet  will  cure,  for  nothing  will  cure  but 
right  life  and  self-discipline." 

While  Dr.  Tilden  maintains  that  diet 
is  no  good  without  right  mind;  he  also 
maintains  that  wrong  diet  makes  crim- 
inals, and  is  the  cause  of  all  kinds  of 
wrong  conduct.  He  and  Miss  Leppel 
both  recognize  the  sad  results  of  flesh 
poison  in  the  system  and  would  carefully 
regulate  its  consumption.  Miss  Leppel 
believes  that  mankind  needs  first  to  be 
built  up  on  a  mixed  diet  and  then  the 
flesh  food  gradually  eliminated  from  the 
menu.  She  publishes  a  pamphlet,  "A 
Nut  and  Fruit  Dietary  for  Brain-work- 
ers," but  she  says  they  must  first  estab- 
lish health  on  the  mixed  diet.  She  also 
has  a  list  of  "Olympian  Foods"  (the  food 
of  the  gods)  for  those  who  are  ambitious 
to  develop  unusual  talent  or  power ;  these 
also  must  first  build  a  solid  foundation 
on  her  mixed  prescription.  Here  is 
a  quotation  from  her  pamphlet,  "Crux 
of  the  Food  Reform":  "Neverthe- 
less, I  do  not  cease  to  hope  and  believe — 
and  here  I  clasp  hands  with  my  vege- 
tarian comrades — that  eventually,  per- 
haps very  soon,  the  increasing  demand 


for  improved  dietaries  will  bring  into 
the  market  at  a  popular  price  those  nuts 
and  fruits,  the  combination  of  which  will 
give  a  better  dietary  than  any  meat  we 
now  know." 

On  the  sex  question,  Miss  Leppel  says, 
"A  wrong  diet  is  the  chief  cause  of  ab- 
normal sexuality."  Too  stimulating 
foods  excite  the  nerves,  and  then  the 
nerves  control  the  man  instead  of  the 
man  controlling  the  nerves.  His  nerves 
will  drive  him  to  overwork  both  his  brain 
and  his  body ;  make  him  a  slave  both  in- 
tellectually and  emotionally,  pervert  his 
judgment  and  his  feelings  so  that  he  is 
incapable  of  clear  reasoning  or  right  feel- 
ing, and  he  becomes  immoral,  irrarional 
and  unfeeling  for  others  and  hysterically 
or  morbidly  sensitive  in  regard  to  him- 
self. She  believes  this — too  stimula.ting 
foods — is  the  cause  of  so  many  brilliant 
men  and  women  breaking  down.  When 
they  have  exhausted  their  vitality  they 
cannot  stop,  their  nerves  drive  them  on 
and  on,  and  they  overdraw  until  there 
is  a  collapse.  In  the  over-stimulation  of 
nerve  force  there  is  the  greatest  expres*- 
sion  from  the  direction  that  the  mind 
concentrates  it.  A  person  driven  by  over- 
stimulated  nerves  becomes  intemperate 
in  that  plane  where  his  mind  predpmin- 
ates;  if  he  is  ambitious  in  any  way  he 
will  run  to  excess  in  that;  if  his  mind 
runs  to  sexual  pleasures  he  will  become 
immoral ;  if  he  is  a  ^reat  lover  of  hu*- 
manity,  he  will  wear  himself  out  in  good 
works.  There  are  many  fine  people  in 
the  world  who,  from  lack  of  knowledge 
on  this  subject,  finding  themselves-  pos- 
sessed of  too  strong  sexual  desires  have 
turned  their  vital  forces  in  other  direc- 
tions, and  so  created  a  current  of  intel- 
lectual, physical  or  humane  work.    They 
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indly  stumbled  into  the  very  path 
^elopment  and  usefulness  that 
y  belongs  to  them, 
ran  easily  agree  with  these  practi- 
penists,  for  they  simply  see  the 
1  of  mind  action  and  stop  there, 
\g  there  is  nothing  more,  or,  like 
Iden,  they  see  that  thought  and 

and  food  must  co-operate,  while 
ntal  scientist  goes  on  and  sees 
as  the  first  cause,  mind  as  its  ex- 
n,  and  body  as  the  result;  the 
md  likeness ;  the  form  and  quality 
ight. 

,  as  to  "all  foods  and  drinks  being 
in  their  degree,"  we  quite  agree, 

begin  With,  all  so-called  foods 
inks  are  not  food  and  drink,  but 
>f  them  are  merely  stimulants  and 
I  gjeat  amount  of  vitality  without 
ng  anything.  It  can  be  readily 
at  such  material  destroys  the  body. 
►  conclude  with,  many  foods  fur- 
t  a  small  degree  of  nutrition,  while 
aste  a  great  amount  of  vital  force, 
their  degree  of  usefulness  is  very 
and  their  degree  of  harmfulness 
reat.  Tea,  spices  and  their  kin- 
hip  up  the  body  but  give  nothing 
ley  stir  up  the  stomach  to  do  what 
tural  vitality  should  do.  If  the 
h  is  so  enfeebled  that  it  cannot 
n  its  work,  it  should  be  supplied 
ronger  vibrations,  more  vital  force 

of  artificial  stimulant.  The  more 
d  force  is  used  instead  of  natural 
the  weaker  the  stomach  becomes, 

an  unused  limb  becomes  weaker 
>re  it  is  neglected,  and  may  in 
ither  and  become  entirely  useless. 
lishes,  rich  puddings,  pastries,  etc., 
i  foods  that  take  more  from  the 
han  they  give;  the  foods  with  a 


small  degree  of  vital  force  and  a  large 
degree  of  artificial  stimulant. 

I  will  stop  h^re  to  explain  that  stimula- 
tion is  inflammation;  it  is  the  marshal- 
ing to  a  certain  part  of  the  body  the  vital 
force  in  order  to  get  rid  of  something 
detrimental  to  the  body;  something  the 
natural  expenditure  of  the  body  cannot 
hahdle.  In  its  natural  condition  the  vital 
force  required  to  digest  food,  water  and 
air,  and  to  supply  the  power  for  physi- 
cal and  mental  exercise,  is  overbalanced 
by  the  greater  amount  of  vital  force  re- 
ceived; in  an  unnatural  condition  of 
mind  and  body  more  vital  force  is  being 
consumed  than  is  being  supplied.  In  the 
one  case  health  is  continually  being  built 
up,  and  in  the  other  it  is  continually  be- 
ing destroyed. 

Now,  if  you  are  in  a  disordered  con- 
dition, and  any  teacher  tells  you  to  eat 
anything  you  please  while  you  are  trying 
to  regain  health,  consider  which  kind  of 
"foods"  will  facilitate  your  recovery, 
those, that  co-operate  with  health  vibra- 
tions or  those  that  antagonize  them. 

Thorough  mastication  is  of  great  im- 
portance, but  it  makes  a  deal  of  differ- 
ence what  we  are  chewing,  whether  we 
are  chewing  arsenic  or  oranges,  gravel- 
stones  or  kernels  of  corn.  We  may 
chew  sawdust  and  say  it  as  good  a  me- 
dium for  the  distribution  of  vital  force 
in  the  body  as  whole  wheat  breal,  but 
the  results  do  not  prove  it.  It  is  not  by 
ignoring  the  laws  of  Nature,  but  by  ob- 
serving and  co-operating  with  them,  that 
brings  desired  results.  Belief  is  one  fac- 
tor in  determining  the  effect  of  food  on 
the  body,  motive  is  another.  All  things 
are  possible — under  right  conditions. 
Satan  proposed  that  Jesus  command  that 
the  stones  be  made  bread,  but  He  an- 
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swered,  "Thou  shalt  not  tempt  the  Lord 
thy  God."  It  makes  all  the  diflference 
whether  you  take  the  deadly  thing  from 
necessity  or  for  some  noble  purpose  or 
from  carelessness  and  indifference,  be- 
cause it  is  the  easiest  to  get,  or  because 
you  have  cultivated  a  love  for  it  or  just 
to  show  your  power  over  physical  condi- 
tions. See  to  grow  wise  and  do  the  best 
you  know,  that  is  the  only  safe  motto. 

Nature  is  objective  man;  everything 
we  see  in  Nature  is  the  symbol  of  some- 
thing in  the  heart  and  mind  of  man,  and 
are  the  natural  correspondents  and  con- 
tain like  vibrations ;  hence  poisons  and 
foods,  hence  the  varieties  and  their  dif- 
ferent effects  on  people  of  different  con- 
ditions. And  the  wholesome  foods  that 
are  taken  by  man  and  transformed  into 
poisons  are  perfect  symbols  of  the  way 
man  treats  God's  truth.  Also  the  poi- 
sonous products  that  man  transforms  in- 
to wholesome  foods  illustrate  the  power 
of  Nature  when  man  co-operates.  It  is 
a  gjeat  and  wonderful  and  beautiful 
study,  the  book  of  Nature,  unrolled 
everywhere  before  our  eyes,  yet  not  to  be 
read  except  by  those  who  "have  eyes  to 
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Another  argument  for  the  use  of  flesh 
food  is  that  Indians  and  other  wild  peo- 
ple whose  food  is  largely  flesh  have  such 
pure  blood  that  they  are  almost  insensi- 
ble to  pain  and  wounds  heal  rapidly. 
Undoubtedly  life  in  the  open  air  with  a 
diet  of  flesh  would  give  better  results 
than  an  inactive  and  indoor  life  with  a 
diet  of  natural  foods ;  but  we  are  not  wild 
men  and  cannot  spend  out  lives  hunting, 
and  climbing  mountains,  and  if  we 
could  we  should  not  be  satisfied  to  live 


for  only  that ;  our  aim  is  not  to  become 
physical  giants,  but  to  find  the  kind  of 
life  that  will  result  in  the  harmonious 
development  of  body,  mind  and  soul  and 
how  to  maintain  it  indefinitely. 

In  regard  to  the  statement  that  "There 
is  but  one  reason  for  eating,  and  that  is 
desire,"  is  also  true — when  we  are  in  a 
normal  condition.  But  perverted  condi- 
tions create  perverted  appetites,  and  an 
uninformed  mind  is  not  able  to  rightly 
interpret  its  cravings.  If  a  man  sets  his 
body  on  fire  with  alcohol,  he  calls  the 
body's  call  for  cooling  drafts  a  craving 
for  more  alcohol ;  and  so  it  is  with  crav- 
ings for  unwholesome  things.  Craving 
means  that  the  body  is  starving  for  some- 
thing necessary  to  it,  either  nourishing 
foods  or  vitality  to  assimilate  foods.  In 
a  normal  condition  there  is  no  craving, 
and  no  disturbance  over  a  delayed  meal 
or  even  the  omitting  of  a  meal.  There 
is  no  desire  and  no  urging  appetite,  but 
a  rational  hunger  when  one  sits  down 
to  a  meal,  and  hearty  relish  and  satisfac- 
tion and  refreshment.  There  is  a  desire 
though,  when  eating  is  considered,  for 
such  things  as  will  best  agree  with  one. 
a  desire  or  kind  of  leading  toward  such 
foods  as  the  time  and  occasion  requires. 
This  the  author  of  the  statements  rela- 
tive to  this  subject  undoubtedly  has  ex- 
perienced, and  the  kind  of  desire  to  which 
he  has  in  mind  when  he  says,  "The  life  is 
more  than  meat,"  and  when  the  life  is 
right  the  desires  are  right  and  lead  one 
into  ways  of  pleasantness  and  paths  of 
peace.  But  while  we  are  growing  into 
the  right  conditions  we  need  all  the  helps 
that  Nature — not  man  and  not  perverted 
Nature — can  give. 


Dr.  John  E.  Stanton,  who  died  of 
smallpox  at  the  Philadelphia  Municipal 
Hospital  July   lo,   1902,  had  been  vac- 


cinated twenty- four  times  witl»in  a  year 
previous,  and  in  addition  had  virus  hjrpo- 
dermically  injected. 


Conducted  by  Harriet  Hemiup  Van  Cleve. 


JANUARY. 

Janus  was  invoked  at  the  coniniencc- 
nient  of  most  actions ;  even  in  the  worship 
of  the  other  gods  the  votary  began  by 
offering  wine  and  incense  to  Janus.  The 
first  month  in  the  year  was  named  from 
him,  and  under  the  title  of  Matutinus  he 
was  regarded  as  the  opener  of  the  day, 
hence  he  had  charge  of  the  gates  of 
Heaven,  and  hence,  too,  all  gates.  Jannae 
were  called  after  'him,  and  supposed  to 
be  under  his  care.  He  was  represented 
with  a  staff  and  key,  and  he  was  named 
the  opener  ( Patulcius) ,  and  shutter 
(Clusius). 

In  the  Norlh  Anterican  Rcviezv 
Elizabeth  Banks  says :  "Were  I  a 
painter,  and  did  I  wish  to  depict  on 
canvas  the  typical  American  wife,  I 
should  put  a  calico  dress  upon  her,  tie 
a  gingham  apron  around  her  waist  and 
paint  her  with  an  intellectual  face,  all 
eager,  searching — searching  for  dust. 

"Throughout  the  West  I  met  the  edu- 
cated American  drudge,  as  wdl  as  in 
New  England,  by  hundreds.  At  times 
she  seemed  to  realize  what  she  was ;  at 
other  times  she  seemed  to  live  and  work 
all  unconscious  of  the  deptli  of  drudgery 
tn  which  she  had  descended." 

One  thing  is  true,  that  in  no  other 
country  in  the  world  exctpt  the  United 
States  will  one  fin<i  a  woman  in  a  cliocked 


gingham  apron  presiding  over  the  wash- 
tub  and  stopping  between  rubs  to  go  into 
the  parlor  to  help  her  little  daughter 
over  a  difficult  part  of  Schubert  or  Wag- 
ner at  the  piano.  In  no  other  country 
will  one  find  a  wife  washing  dishes, 
cooking,  sweeping,  dusting,  scrubbing, 
putting  patch  upon  patch  and  darn  upon 
darn  for  ten  hours  during  the  day,  then 
spending  her  evenings  keeping  her  two 
children  with  their  lessons  in  geometry 
and  physics.  Of  real  rest  the  woman 
has  none.  If  she  Jnatcties  an  hour  off 
from  housework  to  don  a  pretty  gown 
she  has  made  for  herself  and  goes  to 
the  club  to  listen  to  a  paper  on  "The 
Diitiis  of  a  Wife,  or  Model  Motlicr- 
hdoil,"  the  rush  to  get  there  and  the 
rush  to  get  back  in  time  to  have  dinner 
on  the  table  adds  to  her  weariness.  If, 
instead  of  going  out,  she  lies  down  in 
her  be<lrooni  for  an  afternoon  nap,  she 
hears  the  little  voice  calling  "Mamma! 
Mamma!" 

"At  first,"  says  Miss  Itanks,  "one  is 
filk-d  with  pity,  and  tlieii  one  is  lost  in 
adniirati:>n  of  tlie  American  drudge.  In 
spill'  of  odils  against  her,  she  has  so  far 
lii'ld  !ifr  own.  That  she  has  not  degener- 
ated is  the  wonder  of  the  age.  That  part 
of  tin-  country  that  has  produced  women 
capable  of  taking  their  liands  from  the 
wa.sh-h:j,inl  to  guide  iheir  chiklren's 
fingers  nver  ihe  piano's  keys  or  add  a 
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finishing  touch  to  a  bit  of  charcoal  draw- 
ing will  surely  one  day  produce  some- 
thing very  magnificent  and  intellectual  in 
the  way  of  a  woman." 

Miss  Banks  is  an  English  woman  and 
pays  American  women  of  all  classes  the 
greatest  homage,  declaring  them  superior 
intellectually   to   all   other   nationalities. 

This  picture  of  the  overworked  Amer- 
ican woman  is  not  overdrawn,  and  while 
we  deplore  the  hard  labor  and  unceasing 
toil  that  falls  to  the  lot  of  many  intelli- 
gent women,  they  are  doing  the  duty 
that  lies  nearest  them.  Love  consecrates 
the  services.  Their  kingdom  of  Heaven 
is  at  hand  just  where  they  are.  The  gate 
of  Heaven  for  each  soul  lies  in  .the  en- 
deavor to  do  their  work  well. 

The  humblest  man  or  woman  can  live 
splendidly.  This  is  the  royal  truth  that 
we  need  to  believe.  So  blessed  is  the 
woman  whose  ministrations  of  love 
blesses  her  household,  and  gives  us  the 
qualities  of  womanhood,  which  makes  a 
success  of  the  thing  she  has  to  do,  a  true 
artist  within,  whatever  her  outward  work 
may  be.  So  blessed  be  the  drudgery 
which  makes  the  home  happier,  and 
blesses  all  beneath  the  roof. 

"I  give  you  the  end  of  a  golden  string; 
Only  wind  it  into  a  ball. 
It  will  lead  you  in  at  Heaven's  gate 
Built  in  Jerusalem's  wall." 


USEFUL  HINTS. 

Dry  corn  meal  will  quickly  remove 
grease  from  pots  and  kettles  if  followed 
by  a  washing  with  soap  and  water. 


Neuralgia  may  very  often  be  speedily 
relieved  by  applying  a  cloth  saturated 
with  essence  of  peppermint  to  the  seat  of 
pain. 


To  banish  ants,  procure  a  large  sponge, 
wash  it  well  and  press  dry,  which  will 
leave  the  cells  quite  open;  then  sprinkle 
over  it  some  fine  white  sugar  and  place 
it  where  the  ants  are  troublesome.  They 
will  soon  collect  upon  the  sponge  and 
take  up  their  abode  in  the  cells.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  dip  the  sponge  in  boil- 
ing water,  which  will  wash  them  out 
dead.  Put  on  more  sugar  and  so  keep 
on  until  the  house  is  clear  of  ants. 


Stains  on  china  can  be  removed  by 
rubbing  with  salt  or  powdered  bath 
brick. 


Onion  juice  and  white  soap  will  usually 
remove  stains  made  by  scorching. 


Ivory  or  pearl  handled  knives  can  be 
best  cleaned  by  using  moist,  fine  salt. 
Polish  afterward  with  a  dry,  soft  cloth. 


RECIPES. 

Waldorf  Salad. 

Cut  the  tops  from  nice  red  tart  apples, 
scoop  out  the  centers  and  cut  the  flesh 
in  small  squares.  Add  an  equal  quantity 
of  celery.  Dust  with  salt  and  pepper. 
Squeeze  over  the  apples  a  little  lemon 
juice  and  mix  at  once  with  mayonnaise 
dressing.  Fill  the  apple  shells,  stand 
them  on  lettuce  leaves  and  serve.  French 
dressing  is  preferable  to  mayonnaise 
after  a  heavy  dinner. — Mrs.  Korcr,  in 
Ladies'  Home  Journal. 


Eggs  scrambled  with  tomatoes  are  a 
very  appetizing  luncheon  dish.  Peel  two 
tomatoes,  or  about  the  same  amount  of 
canned  tomatoes    is   just   as   good ;   cut 
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them  up  and  cook  in  the  frying  pan 
with  a  teaspoonful  of  butter;  salt  and 
pepper.  When  they  are  tender,  add  four 
eggs,  one  by  one,  drawing  them  con- 
stantly from  the  edge  of  the  pan.  Cook 
them  until  they  are  set  and  serve  at  once. 


Light  Rolls. 

One  pint  of  warm  milk,  one  small 
tablespoonful  of  melted  butter  put  in  the 
milk,  one  teaspoonful  of  salt,  three  table- 
spoonfuls  of  sugar.  One-half  cupful  of 
brewer's  yeast  or  home-made  yeast,  or 
one-half  cake  compressed  yeast  dissolved 
in  warm  water,  three  pints  of  sifted 
flour.  Let  it  rise  three  times,  kneading 
slightly  each  time  in  a  bowi.  Roll  and 
cut  out  with  a  biscuit  cutter.  Let  rise 
a  little  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes. — By  Request, 


Boiled  Custard. 

One  quart  of  milk,  two  eggs,  ten  large 
tablespoonfuls  of  sugar,  a  little  salt,  and 
butter  the  size  of  a  hickory  nut.  Cook 
in  a  double  boiler,  stirring  constantly 
until  thick.  Remove  from  the  fire,  add 
one  teaspoonful  of  vanilla  flavor  and  one 
pint  of  milk. 


Whole  Wheat  Gems. 

Mix  two  cups  of  whole  wheat  flour 
with  one  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  sugar;  beat  the  yolks 
of  two  eggs  and  add  one  cupful  of 
milk.  Add  the  milk  and  eggs  to 
the  flour,  beat  until  smooth  and  add  one 
cupful  of  lukewarm  water.  When  well 
beaten  add  the  whites  of  the  eggs,  beaten 
stiff,  and  two  level  teaspoonfuls  of  baking 
powder ;  fill  the  hot,  greased  gem  pans 
and  bake  in  a  hot  oven  twenty  minutes. 


Molasses  Gingerbread. 
One  pint  of  flour,  one-half  teaspoonful 
each  of  salt  and  soda,  and  one  teaspoonful 
of  ginger,  sifted  together.  Mix  with 
one  scant  cup  of  molasses  and  two  table- 
spoonful  of  butter  in  one-half  cup  of 
hot  water. 


Creamed  calf's  liver  is  an  inexpensive 
and  delicious  luncheon  and  breakfast 
dish.  Cut  the  liver  into  small  pieces  and 
cook  for  twenty  minutes  in  butter.  Take 
up  the  liver  and  lay  it  on  a  hot  plate. 
Into  the  butter  in  the  pan  put  a  table- 
spoonful  of  minced  onion,  and  let  this 
brown.  Add  a  tablespoonful  of  flour  and 
cook  until  it  begins  to  froth,  stirring 
gently.  Draw*the  pan  back,  or  lower  the 
gas  flame,  and  gradually  add  a  pint  of 
milk,  stirring  all  the  time.  Put  the  liver 
back  into  the  gravy  and  allow  it  to  sim- 
mer five  minutes   longer. 


Maple  flavored  whipped  cream  makes 
a  delicious  filling  for  layer  cakes.  To  pre- 
pare it  beat  two  tablespoonfuls  of  maple 
syrup  and  mingle  it  with  one  teaspoonful 
of  granulated  gelatine  that  has  been  dis- 
solved in  a  tablespoonful  of  cold  water. 
Let  the  mixture  cool,  but  before  it  sets 
stir  it  into  a  cupful  of  cream  and  whip 
the  cream  stiff. 


To  Brown  Potatoes. 

Pare  and  boil  the  potatoes  carefully; 
press  them  through  a  colander  or  veg- 
etable press ;  add  a  seasoning  of  salt  and 
pepper  and  butter,  and  four  tablespoon- 
fuls of  hot  milk.  These  proportions  arc 
to  one  quart  of  potatoes.  Beat  thorough- 
ly until  the  mixture  is  light  and  white. 
Put  it  into  a  baking  dish,  brush  the  top 
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with  milk  or  beaten  egg,  and  bake  in  a 
hot  oven  until  a  golden  brown.  Serve 
in  the  dish  in  which  it  is  baked. 


CONCERNING  WOMEN. 

Helen  Keller  had  October  i8th  set 
apart  for  her  at  the  St.  Louis  Fair.  It 
was  called  the  Helen  Keller  Day.  This 
is  said  to  be  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  any  American  fair  that  a  special  day 
has  been  set  apart  for  an  individual. 


The  proverbial  politeness  of  the  Jap- 
anese has  resulted  in  the  development 
of  a  number  of  queer  costumes.  One 
of  the  best  is  the  way  a  hostess  gets  rid 
of  an  unwelcome  guest,  ^he  does  not 
hint  that  the  time  is  about  up  for  her 
stay,  or  that  she  is  going  visiting  soon, 
but  she  sets  to  work  preparing  a  dainty 
luncheon,  which  she  packs  in  a  little  box, 
ties  up  with  ribbon  and  paper  and  hands 
to  the  g^est  some  morning.  It  isn't  an 
insult,  either;  it's  just  a  hint,  and  one 
that  is  always  taken. 


It  is  said  that  a  bill  which  has  just 
passed  the  Institute  of  Social  Reform 
has  decided  to  prohibit  Sunday  bull  fights 
in  Spain,  and  is  largely  due  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  more  intelligent  class  of 
Spanish  women. 


That  scourge  of  America,  consump- 
tion, is  rare  in  Japan,  according  to  Dr. 
Irving  Hancock.  One  reason  he  gives 
is  that  in  Japan  corsets  are  worn  only  by 
a  very  few  so-called  progressive  women 
who  ape  western  customs.  Tlie  vast  ma- 
jority breathe  deeply  and  fully  in  a  way 
impossible  with  a  corset.  Another  rea- 
son given  is  that  in  Japan  "there  is  no 
air  starvation."     Little  window  glass  is 


used.  The  panes  of  oiled  paper  would 
not  exclude  the  cold  night  air,  even  if 
they  were  closed,  and  the  Japanese  rarely 
sleep  with  them  closed.  Fresh  air — ^and 
a  great  abundance  of  it — is  the  Japanese 
rule.  The  woman  who  lies  down  for  her 
night's  rest  has  the  paper  window  thrown 
open  a  trifle.  The  air  sweeps  into  the 
room  and  passes  over  her  as  she  lies  upon 
the  floor.  If  she  is  cold,  she  adds  more 
bed  clothing,  but  she  does  not  close  the 
window.  In  the  morning  one  of  the 
first  tasks  is  to  go  out  of  doors.  Then  the 
Japanese  women  take  in  great  breaths  of 
air.  This  internal  cleansing  with  air  is 
treated  as  of  more  importance  than  the 
morning  bath  which  follows.  The 
kitchen  and  other  rooms  of  the  house 
show  closed  windows  only  on  the  coldest 
davs  of  winter. 


A  report  published  in  the  Pennsylz/ania 
Medical  Journal  says  that  the  honors 
w£re  carried  off  by  a  woman — Miss  Mar- 
tha Tracy,  who  was,  with  378  candidates 
frop.i  different  colleges  who  desired  li- 
censes to  practice,  examined  by  the 
State  authorities.  Thirty-eight  colleges 
were  represented,  among  them  colleges 
in  Canada  and  Italy.  Miss  Tracy's 
marks  were  so  high  the  examiners  drew 
attention  to  them  by  special  note. 


By  no  cold  shadow  overcast. 

But  warm  in  peace  and  love. 
Sweet   in  remembrance  when   'tis  past. 

So  may  the  New  Year  prove. 


The  years  were  given  for  our  personal 
improvement  and  work  in  behalf  of  the 
world.  Each  year  should  find  us  better, 
wiser  and  stronger ;  more  ready  for  the 
life  which  is  not  measured  in  human 
calendars. — Charles  Dickens. 


Conducted  by  Prof.  Anthony  Barker. 


LATISSIMl'S  DORSI. 


By  Prof.  .Anthony  Barker. 


This  muscle  is  a  very  powerful,  as 
well  as  ornamental  one,  when  brought 
out  to  its  full  development.  It  is  almost 
dormant,  and  in  most  cases  atrophied  in 
people  who  live  a  sedentary  life,  on  ac- 
count of  their  inactivity,  especially  so  in 
people  who  live  in  large  cities.  It  has 
the  power  to  draw  the  arm  inward  and 
backward,  also  down ;  for  example,  rope 
climbing,  canoeing,  rowing,  tumbling  and 
acrobatic  exercises  bring  it  into  action  to 
its  full  extent.  Athletes  performing  on 
the  stage  are  very  proud  of  their 
latissimus-dorsi  muscles,  and  show  them 
as  the  climax  of  their  muscle  pos- 
ing. They  spread  the  arms  apart  and 
inhale  with  a  whistling  sound.  The 
spreading  of  the  arms  extends  the 
muscles  to  their  fullest  extent,  so  de- 
ceiving most  of  the  spectators  into  be- 
lieving that  they  have  an  enormous  lung 
capacity,  but  most  of  it  is  really  excellent 
control  of  the  muscular  contraction. 

The  ornamental  part  of  this  muscle  is 
that  in  its  full  developnitnt  it  keeps  the 
shoulder  blades  flat  against  the  back  of 
the  ribs,  making  the  back  full  and  round, 
thereby.    When  in  this  state,  it  saves  a 


lot  of  special  fittings  when  a  new 
vest  or  waist  is  being  prepared. 
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wliicli  are  very  interesting,  and  will  de- 
velop it  to  its  full  extent  in  a  few  weeks, 
Tlieri:  is  another  thinfr  about  these  ex- 
ercises. They  bring  into  action  a  niinibe." 
of  snrronnding;  muscles,  but  only  in  a 

lixiiHcisii  I. — Stand  at  ease  and  erect; 
inhale,  then  put  the  left  c11k>w  and  hand 
slightly  I'ackw.irds ;  next  depress  the 
shoulder  backwards  and  downwards. 
At  first  ilo  it  siowly  so  that  you  can  feel 
the  upper  part  of  the  nuisclc.  Alternate 
the  depression  of  the  shoulders. 

ExiiRcisK  II. — Do  the  same  exercise, 
with  this  addition.  Raise  the  leg  back- 
ward on  the  same  side  that  j'ou  are 
dcpressiuf:;  the  shoulder,  as  if  yon  wanted 


Exercise  1!. 

also  very  useful  in  Ix'iiig  a  great  protec- 
tion to  the  ribs  in  cases  of  sudden  jars 
and  accidents,  and  as  insulation  against 
colds, '''thereby  a\'oiding  the  danger  of 
pncunjotiia  or  other  unpleasant  kinds  of 
diseases. 

Another  gootl  thing  it  does  when  in 
full  bloom  of  development,  is  that  it 
helps  to  keep  the  front  of  the  ribs  and 
the  breast  lx>ne  from  sinking  inward  and 
downward ;  thus  it  gives  more  room  to 
the  vital  organs  of  the  chest  in  per- 
forming tlieir  functions. 

Now  as  it  is  very  incon\'enierit  for 
most  persons  to  exactly  perform  the 
functions  that  this  nniscle  was  intended 
for,  I  have  devised  a  set  of  six  < 
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to  bring  the  liip  bone  to  the  shoulder 
blade.    Alternate  with  the  two  sides. 

Exercise  III. — Stand  with  your  back 
t  wards  the  back  of  a  chair.  With  the 
arms  grasping  the  sides  of  the  chair  back, 
try  gigd  reach  as  low  as  you  possibly  can. 
At  the  same  time  do  not  change  the 
erect  position.  This  brings  both  sides 
of  the  muscle  into  action  at  one  time. 

Exercise  IV. — Lying  position.  It  is 
very  similar  to  Exercise  No.  2,  but  it 
enables  one  to  bring  the  legs  further  back- 
wards without  losing  their  balance,  and 
the  arms  are  brought  much  further  across 
the  back,  thereby  making  the  exercise 
more  vigorous. 

Exercise  V. — Hold  the  upper  arm 
(shoulders  to  elbow)  level  with  the 
shoulder,    the    forearm    upward ;    next 


push  shoulder  backward,  then  hard 
downwards.  Do  this  three  times  with  the 
right  shoulder,  then  the  same  number 
of  times  with  the  left  arm  and  shoulder. 
If  not  tired  repeat. 

Exercise  VI. — This  is  an  exhibition 
of  the  muscular  posing,  that  makes  spec- 
tators believe  the  exhibitor  has  an  enor- 
mous lung  capacity.  It  is  useful  in 
another  way,  as  it  will  show  you  how 
you  are  improving  in  the  endeavor  for 
muscular  perfection.  At  first,  when 
standing  before  the  mirror,  very  angular 
curves  will  be  noticed  between  the  upper 
arm  and  sides,  but  after  one  or  two  weeks 
of  practice,  beautiful  outlines  will  begin 
to  appear  if  the  exercises  are  continued 
daily.  At  first  in  quantity,  next  in 
quality. 


which  are  very  interesting,  and  will  de- 
velop it  to  its  full  extent  in  a  few  weeks. 
There  is  another  thing  about  these  ex- 
ercises. They  bring  into  action  a  number 
of  surrounding;  muscles,  but  only  in  a 
minor  way. 

Exercise  I. — Stand  at  ease  and  erect; 
inhale,  then  put  the  left  elbow  and  hand 
slightly  backwards ;  next  depress  the 
shoulder  backwards  and  downwards. 
.At  first  do  it  slowly  so  that  you  can  feel 
the  upper  part  of  the  muscle.  Alternate 
the  depression  of  the  shoulders. 

ExERCisi^  II. — Do  the  same  exercise, 
with  this  addition.  Raise  the  leg  back- 
ward on  the  same  side  that  you  are 
depressing  the  shoulder,  as  if  you  wanted 


Exercise  II. 

also  very  useful  in  being  a  great  protec- 
tion to  the  ribs  in  cases  of  sudden  jars 
and  accidents,  and  as  insulation  against 
colds,  ^  thereby  avoiding  the  danger  of 
pneunlOiiia  or  other  unpleasant  kinds  of 
diseases. 

Another  good  thing  it  does  when  in 
full  bloom  of  development,  is  that  it 
helps  to  keep  the  front  of  the  ribs  and 
the  breast  bone  from  sinking  inward  and 
downward ;  thus  it  gives  more  room  to 
the  vital  organs  of  the  chest  in  per- 
forming their  functions. 

Now  as  it  is  very  inconvenient  for 
most  persons  to  exactly  perform  the 
functions  that  this  muscle  was  intended 
for,  I  have  devised  a  set  of  six  exercises 
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lo  bring  the  liip  bone  to  the  shoulder 
blade.    Alternate  with  the  two  sides. 

Exercise  III— Stand  with  your  back 
t  wards  the  back  of  a  chair.  With  the 
arms  grasping  the  sides  of  the  cliair  back, 
try  ?^d  reach  as  low  as  you  possibly  can. 
At  the  same  time  do  not  change  the 
«rect  position.  This  brings  both  sides 
of  the  muscle  into  action  at  one  time. 

Exercise  IV. — Lying  position.  It  is 
very  similar  to  Exercise  No.  2,  but  it 
enables  one  to  bring  the  legs  further  back- 
wards without  losing  their  balance,  and 
the  arms  are  brought  much  further  across 
the  back,  thereby  making  the  exercise 
more  vigorous. 

Exercise  V. — Hold  the  upper  arm 
(shoulders  to  elbow)  level  with  the 
shoulder,    the    forearm    upward ;    next 


push  .shoulder  backward,  then  hard 
downwards.  Do  ihis  three  times  with  the 
ri{,'ht  siioidder,  then  the  same  number 
of  times  with  the  left  arm  and  shoulder. 
if  not  tired  repeat. 

Exercise  VI. — Tliis  rs  an  exhibition 
of  the  muscular  posing,  that  makes  spec- 
tators believe  the  exhibitor  has  an  enor- 
mous lung  capacity.  It  is  useful  in 
another  way,  as  it  will  show  you  how 
you  are  improving  in  the  endeavor  for 
muscular  perfection.  At  first,  when 
standing  before  the  mirror,  very  angular 
curves  will  be  noticed  between  the  upper 
arm  and  sides,  but  after  one  or  two  weeks 
of  practice,  beautiful  outlines  will  begin 
to  appear  if  the  exercises  are  continued 
daily.  At  first  in  quantity,  next  in 
quality. 


in  Europe  and  America.  Tliis  is  as  it 
sliniikl  be,  in  a  country  where  the  houses 
are  off  the  ground  a  foot  or  two,  and  have 
no  ci'ilars,  and  the  air  inside  is  as  fresh 
as  it  is  out;  where,  too,  everyone  bathes 
and  has  a  good  scrubbing  every  day. 
l-'rom  800,000  to  1,000,000  persons  go  to 
the  public  baths  of  the  capital  daily,  and 
there  arc  tens  of  thousands  of  private 
baths  besides.  This  is  a  good  showing 
for  a  city  with  a  population  of  less  than 
2.000,000. — Afedical  Herald. 


Between  the  mountains  of  India  and 
Persia  is  a  powerful  tribe,  among  whon: 
an  extraordinary  custom  prevails.  Wom- 
en's rights  have  apparently  received  full 
recognition,  for  the  ladies  of  the  tribi- 
can  choose  their  own  husbands.  All  a 
single  woman  has  to  do  when  she  wishe- 
to  change  her  state,  is  to  send  a  servant 
to  pin  a  handkerchief  to  the  hat  of  a 
man  on  whom  her  fancy  lights,  and  he  is 
obliged  to  marry  her  UTiless  he  can  show 
that  he  is  too  poor  to  purchase  her  at  the 
price  her  father  requires. — Family  Doc- 


Health  officers  sa}-  that  the  death-rate 
for  children  is  lower  in  Japan  than  it  is 


Physical  examinations  show  the  young 
men  of  the  Philippines  to  be  much  more 
healthy  than  Americans.  In  an  examin- 
ation of  736  for  the  army  only  twenty 
were  rejected. 


A  TEN-MILE  WALK  TO   MT.  WEATHER. 


Bv  H.  KixzEL  Laws. 


The  value  of  walking  as  an  exercise 
for  the  attainment  of  health  and  physi- 
cal strength  is  acknowledged  by  all  who 
pretend  to  know  or  practise  physical  cul- 
ture. 

Walking  and  running  are  more  bene- 
ficial in  their  influence  than  anv  other 
exercises.  The  walk  generally  advised 
is  of  two  or  three  miles  in  length,  but 
having  walked  from  four  to  six  miles  on 
one  tramp  at  previous  times,  I  felt  con- 
fident in  undertaking  one  of  the  distance 
mentioned. 

Then,  too,  I  had  the  incentive  of  a 
special  point  as  my  destination — Mt. 
Weather. 

Mt.  Weather  is  situated  on  one  of  the 
highest  peaks  on  the  Eastern  Blue  Ridge, 
about  sixty  miles  air  line  from  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  and  is  an  ideal  point  for  a 
weather  bureau  station. 

The  visitor  is  at  once  impressed  with 
the  beauty  of  the  main  building's  ex- 
terior and  the  elegance  of  its  interior. 
This  building  is  of  native  stone,  inlaid 
with  timber,  and  faces  toward  the  south- 
east and  has  a  wide  portico  running  full 
length  of  the  front.  A  large  United 
States  flag  floats  from  the  roof  garden, 
and  it  is  said  the  Washington  Monument 
can  be  seen  from  this  garden  on  a  clear 
day,  also  the  city  of  Winchester  and  a 
half-dozen  or  more  lesser  places  lying 
in  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  At  the  very 
foot  of  this  mountain  can  be  seen  the 
Shenandoah  River — "the  daughter  of  the 
seven  stars" — peacefully  winding  its  way 
towards  Harper's  Ferry,  where  it  emp- 
ties into  the  Potomac.     On  the  outside 


one  can  get  a  magnificent  view  of  that 
picturcscjue  Blue  Grass  region  of  Lou- 
doun and  l'an([uier  counties.  This  view 
scans  the  entire  scope  of  country  between 
the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  historic  Bull  Run 
Mountains.  The  view  from  this  point 
alone  is  well  worth  walking  ten  miles 
to  see.  Besides,  as  I  have  said  before, 
there  is  a  lot  to  be  seen  and  learned  from 
inspecting  the  buildinj^s. 

The  main  building  is  heated  by  a  fur- 
nace and  is  lighted  by  electricity,  with 
hot  and  cold  baths.  About  two  hundred 
yards  southeast  of  this  building  are  the 
two  magnetic  Iniildings,  known  as  the 
"Variation"  and  "Absolute"  buildings. 

A  balloon  manufacturing  and  inflating 
building  is  in  the  process  of  erection. 
Mt.  Weather  has  direct  telegraphic  con- 
nections with  the  Weather  Bureau  at 
Washington,  and  is  under  the  super- 
vision and  management  of  Mr.  Alfred 
Theison,  of  New  York  City.  The  gov- 
ernment has  spent  already  between 
twenty  or  thirty  thousand  dollars  in  es- 
tablishing  and  equipping  this  station. 

To  reach  this  place  I  walked  from  the 
little  but  historic  town  of  L'pi>erville  to 
the  foot  of  the  mountain,  then  I  had  to 
climb  up  a  rough  mountain  path,  which 
is  said  to  be  two  and  a  half  miles  from 
the  bottom  to  the  top ;  a  pretty  fair  test 
of  one's  skill  at  climbing  and  endurance 
as  a  walker. 

\"ery  few  people  walk  as  Nature  in- 
tended, for  they  allow  the  position  of  the 
body  to  become  incorrect,  and  instead  of 
each  step  being  a  forward  propelling 
power,  much  of  the  force  is  frequently 
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misdirected.  In  walking,  one  should  re- 
member that  when  the  exercise  is  taken 
properly  it  consists  of  a  continuous  fall 
forward. 

Every  forward  step  should  really  save 
one  from  falling.  The  body  should  then 
be  continually  inclined  forward,  and 
every  step  under  these  circumstances 
should  push  one  forward  instead  of  back- 
wards. 

Walking  can  hardly  produce  benefit  of 
value  unless  some  attention  is  also  given 
to  the  necessity  of  proper  breathing.  In 
a  previous  article,  published  in  the  July 
number,  I  especially  commented  upon 
the  necessity  for  proper  breathing,  and 
described  a  few  breathing  g>'mnastics. 
To  those  who  desire  more  explicit  in- 
formation on  this  subject  I  would  refer 
them  to  this  article.  Correct  breathing 
is,  after  all,  the  secret  of  perfect  muscular 
and  physical  development. 

A  certain  amount  of  oxygen  is  re- 
quired by  the  blood,  and  if  this  oxygen 
is  not  supplied,  the  benefit  of  any  exercise 
is  questionable.  In  fact,  oxygen  can  well 
be  classed  as  one  of  the  necessar>^  foods 
of  man.  The  more  we  breathe  the  more 
oxygen  we  get,  and  the  more  oxygen  the 
more  strength.  Deep,  diaphragmatic 
breathing  is  necessary  if  one  wishes  to 
develop  endurance. 

Walking,  when  taken  in  this  natural 


manner,  with  proper  attention  to  breath- 
ing, becomes  a  stimulant  to  every  part  of 
the  functional  system.  It  accelerates  the 
circulation,  improves  the  digestion,  clears 
the  complexion  and  will  be  found  of  ad- 
vantage, no  matter  what  system  of  physi- 
cal culture  one  may  be  using  for  general 
physical  development. 

To  those  who  may  ask  how  far  they 
should  walk,  I  would  say  this  can  best 
be  determined  by  your  own  strength. 
Simply  walk  until  you  begin  to  feel 
fatigued.  If  due  attention  is  given  to  the 
methods  of  breathing  herein  advised,  this 
will  not  appear  near  so  quickly  as  when 
breathing  improperly. 

One  should  gradually,  day  by  day,  be 
able  to  increase  the  distance  of  one's 
walk  as  their  strength  increases.  I  would 
suggest  early  in  the  morning  as  the  best 
time  for  walking.  The  air  is  then  espe- 
cially good  and  pure,  and,  of  course, 
under  these  circumstances  the  walk  is 
more  pleasurable  and  more  beneficial. 

Remember  that  you  are  walking  for 
health  and  pleasure ;  don't  overdo,  don't 
lay  out  any  arbitrary  schedule.  What 
other  form  of  exercise  permits  of  such 
pleasant  changes  of  scenery  and  such  a 
close  communion  with  Nature  ?  In  short, 
it  is  so  exhilarating  when  properly  in- 
dulged in  as  to  make  one  forget  that  it  is 
exercise  at  all. 


There  is  a  creeping  moss  found  in 
Jamaica,  in  Barbadoes,  and  other  islands 
of  the  West  Indies,  which  is  called  the 
"life  tree,"  or  more  properly  the  "life 
plant."  Its  powers  of  vitality  are  said 
to  be  beyond  those  of  any  other  plant. 
It  is  absolutely  indestructible  by  any 
means  except  immersion  in  boiling  water 


or  application  of  a  red-hot  iron.  It  may 
be  cut  up  and  divided  in  any  manner, 
and  the  smallest  shreds  will  throw  out 
roots,  grow,  and  form  buds.  The  leaves 
of  this  extraordinary  plant  have  been 
placed  in  a  closed  air-tight,  dark  box, 
without  moisture  of  any  sort,  and  still 
they  grew. 


REST  AND  DIGESTION. 


By  S.  T.  Erieg. 


There  are  certain  unchangeable  laws, 
that  to  realize  results  consistent  with  the 
normal  working  of  the  human  body  must 
be  undeviatingly  adhered  to.  A  plant  to 
grow  must  be  planted  in  the  soil  and 
favored  with  moisture  and  warmth.  The 
little  bird  before  it  can  fly  must  remain 
a  certain  time  in  the  nest  and  gradually 
strengthen  the  wings  and  body  before 
aerial  flight  is  a  posiibility. 

The  human  body  is  governed  by  laws 
which  must  be  obeyed,  and  the  violation 
of  which  will  result  in  an  abnormal  con- 
dition of  the  body.  The  stomach  is  the 
most  wonderful  organ  in  the  body,  for 
on  it  all  other  organs  depend  for  sus- 
tenance; it  is,  without  doubt,  the  most 
severely  abused  organ  in  the  body. 

Who  can  explain  just  how  the  wonder- 
ful transformation  operates  by  which 
food  is  changed  into  bone,  muscle,  brain, 
hair,  nails,  etc.,  yet  this  womlerful  pro- 
cess is  constantly  going  on.  The  stomach 
is  a  very  willing  servant.  It  is  very  fond 
of  its  master,  and  often  does  and  is  com- 
pelled to  perform  such  work  as  only  a 
slave  would  do,  and  in  many  instances 
for  years  submits  to  monstrous  imposi- 
tions without  rebellion.  But  the  stomach 
working  under  adverse  circumstances, 
not  being  unfailing,  like  the  "widow's 
cruse  of  oil,"  fails,  and  the  poor  victim 
is  brought  to  a  stern  realization  of  his  or 
her  condition. 

So  prevalent  is  stomach  trouble  with 
us  Americans  that  it  is  called  the  national 
disorder.  The  causes  of  this  disorder 
vary  according  to  the  habits  of  the  in- 


dividual. Too  nianv  dishes,  too  rich 
food,  overeating  and  improper  mastica- 
tion in  some  instances,  and  too  strenu- 
ous life  in  other  instances,  can  be  ven- 
tured as  probable  causes. 

To  keep  within  the  lines  of  the  sub- 
ject of  this  article,  and  starting  on  the 
hypothesis  that  the  food  is  wholesome,  it 
follows  that  there  should  be  a  period  of 
rest  after  each  meal.  Eating  produces  a 
feeling  of  sleep,  and  this  is  only  natural, 
for  it  requires  rest  to  digest  food.  Some 
one  has  said  that  **sleep  is  the  mother 
of  digestion."  The  dumb  brute  as  soon 
as  it  is  through  eating  lies  down  and 
rests.  This  would  be  an  excellent  ex- 
ample for  those  people  to  observe  who 
have  poor  digestion. 

The  following  example  is  familiar  to 
all  school  children.  Dr.  Harwood  had 
two  dogs.  After  both  dogs  had  eaten, 
the  one  dog  slept,  the  other  dog  ran.  In 
the  course  of  two  hours  both  dogs  were 
killed.  The  food  in  the  dog  that  had 
slept  was  completely  digested,  while  the 
food  in  the  dog  that  ran  scarcely  began 
to  digest. 

Quietness  of  mind  and  body  is  good 
alike  for  the  well,  the  delicate  and  the 
.sick.  People  have  a  desire  to  sleep  after 
eating  because  it  is  natural,  l>ecause  rest 
is  necessary  to  properly  digest  food.  It 
also  re(|uires  nerve  force  to  digest  food, 
and  while  the  body  is  in  a  state  of  ac- 
tivity and  the  great  supply  of  blood  is 
directed  to  other  parts  of  the  body,  the 
stomach  is  hindered  from  doing  its  work 
properly.     But    what    strenuousness    is 
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usually  displayed !  We  have  not  time  to 
rest  a  few  minutes  after  eating  to  digest 
our  food.  It  is  a  rush  to  meals,  bolt  it 
in  a  hurry,  rush  to  place  of  work  and  be 
in  a  constant  state  of  activity.  How  can 
the  stomach  work  properly  under  such 
adverse  circumstances  ? 

Verily  are  the  words  of  the  inspired 
book  true:  "Go  to  the  ant,  thou  slug- 
gard ;  consider  her  ways,  and  be  wise." 
The  dumb  creatures  can  teach  us  much 
worthy  of  imitation  if  we  will  but  profit 
bv  the  lessons  thev  teach,  and  the  matter 
of  eating  and  rest  is  one  of  them.  There 
are  causes  for  the  various  stomach  dis- 
orders, and  the  reason  so  many  die  is 
because  their  stomachs  are  worn  out. 

The  human  body  is  mainly  composed  of 
pairs.  Man  can  lose  arms  or  legs  and  still 
live,  have  one  eve  and  vet  see,  a  kidnev 
and  still  hve:  he  may  lose  one  lung  and 
still  breathe,  but  he  has  onlv  one  stom- 


ach, and  when  that  is  gone  he  must  die 
for  the  want  of  another.  The  stomach, 
and  particularly  the  human  stomach,  is 
similar  to  a  manufacturing  establish- 
ment. It  takes  in  raw  material  and  turns 
it  into  the  finished  product  in  the  shape 
of  the  human  organism.  Like  a  busi- 
ness concern,  its  success  is  most  com- 
plete when  its  manufacturing  process 
can  be  carried  on  with  the  least  ex- 
penditure of  labor,  attended  with  ac- 
curacy and  speed  of  manipulation.  The 
stomach  is  not  an  old  sack  that  can  be 
filled  up  with  junk.  The  stomach  should 
be  given  a  rest.  It  will  pay  to  give  the 
stomach  an  occasional  vacation. 

The  condition  of  the  stomach  and  its 
years  of  usefulness  will  depend  on  how 
well  it  is  taken  care  of.  A  stomach  that 
is  treated  as  a  slave  in  chains  cannot  have 
to  its  credit  the  vears  of  usefulness  that 
the  well-used  stomach  has. 
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He.alth,   Strkngtji    and   Power.      By 
Dudley  Allen  Sargent,  A.M.,  Sc.D., 
M.D.,  Director  of  Hemenway  Gym- 
nasium, Harvard  LTniversity.     Illus- 
trated.    Published  bv  H.  M.  Cald- 
well   Co.,   New   York   and    Bbston. 
1904. 
A  most  excellent  book,  as  might  nat- 
urally be  expected  from  a  man  with  the 
wide   experience  of    the    author.     The 
name  of  Dr.  Sargent  is  known  wherever 
physical  culture  is  discussed  or  practised, 
mainlv  for  the  reason  that  he  is  the  in- 
ventor  of  so  many  different  appliances 
for  receiving  the  best  results  from  exer- 
cise.   In  this  work,  however,  the  author 
has   dealt   w^ith   the   subject  of  exercise 
without  apparatus,  and  has  furnished  a 


series  of  56  exercises,  excellently  illus- 
trated, specially  designed  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  cannot  attend  gymnasiums 
or  that  have  not  the  convenience  for 
employing  appliances.  The  exercises  in 
question  are  admirably  adapted  to  the 
development  of  the  muscles  specially  con- 
sidered, and  we  venture  to  predict  highly 
successful  results  from  the  practice  of 
them,  for  we  have  never  believed  in  the 
necessity  for  apparatus.  These  exercises 
are  classified  in  groups,  for  children, 
young  men,  women,  elderly  men  and 
young  girls,  so  that  each  can  select  the 
group  most  suited  to  age  and  sex,  thus 
avoiding  the  possibility  of  employing  un- 
suitable exercises.  The  book  is  admira- 
blv  written,  clear  and  forceful  in  stvle. 
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thoroughly  explanatory  and  practical.  It 
fairly  teems  with  good  advice,  not  alone 
in  relation  to  exercise,  but  on  diet,  bath- 
ing, clothing,  etc.,  in  fact,  it  is  a  most 
valuable  hygienic  handbook.  It  deserves 
and  doubtless  will  have  a  large  circula- 
tion. To  all  those  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject of  physical  exercise  we  recommend 
it  most  heartilv. 


The  New  Thought,  and  How  to  Ap- 
plv  it  to  Evervdav  Life.    Bv  Lillian 
E.  McNair.     Published  by  the  au- 
thor,  Lillian   E.    McXair,   67   Ash- 
mont     Street,     Providence,     R.     I. 
Paper.    50  cents. 
This  is  an  unpretentious  little  booklet, 
and  differs  from  the  average  work  on  this 
subject,   not   alone  in   bulk,   but  in   the 
matter  of  practicality.     The  reader  has 
here,  in  a  concise  form,  all  the  salient 
facts  pertaining  to  the  New  Thought,  so 
cogently  presented  that  as  a  book  of  ref- 
erence alone  it  would  seem  to  have  a 
wide  field  of  usefulness.     All  friends  of 
the  movement  will  hail  the  appearance  of 
this  little  work,  which  will  undoubtedlv 
quickly  demonstrate  its  value. 


Physician  versus  Bacteriologist.    Bv 
Professor    Dr.    O.    Rosenbach,    of 
Berlin.      Authorized   translation   bv 
Dr.    Achilles    Rose.      New    York. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.     1904. 
There  has  been  such  a  steadily  grow- 
ing belief  in   the   immutability   of  bac- 
teriology, that  this  work  will  cause  little 
less  than  consternation  in  the  orthodox 
medical  ranks.     In  spite  of  the  almost 
fetich-like  regard  in  which  bacteriology 
is  held  by  the  majority  of  the  medical 
profession,  there  have  not  been  wanting 
individual  members  who  refused  to  ac- 
cept and  many  that  did  not  scruple  to 


denounce  it;  but  this  is  the  first  open 
attack  upon  the  validity  of  its  preten- 
sions, and  coming  as  it  does  from  Ger- 
many, will  cause  it  to  be  regarded  with 
considerablv  more  interest.  After  all, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  heresv 
of  to-dav  is  the  orthodoxv  of  to-morrow, 
and  this  will  not  be  the  first  medical 
theory  to  be  abandoned  after  having 
been  lauded  to  the  skies.  The  book  is 
eminently  worth  reading  for  its  out- 
spoken views  on  the  subject,  and  al- 
though it  will,  in  all  probability,  tread  on 
the  corns  of  a  few,  still  no  practitioner 
can  afford  to  disregard  it,  for  he  must 
have  a  weak  case  who  fears  to  have  it 
criticised. 


Mv   Lady    Beautiful,   or   the    Perfec- 
tion of  Womanhood.     By  Alice  M. 
Long,  author  of  "Triune  Life  Cul- 
ture,"    "Gospel     of     Health,*'    etc. 
Published    by    the    author,    A.    M. 
Long,  601  Washington  Street,  Chi- 
cage.  III.     1904. 
There  never  was  a  woman  who  did  not 
wish  to  be  ])eautiful,  or  to  preserve  her 
l)eauty  if  nature  has  endowed  her  with 
it :  therefore  this  book  appeals  to  an  enor- 
mous class.     It  is  safe  to  sav  that  both 
these  classes  will  find  in  this  book  the 
key   to  perfect,     winsome    womanhood. 
Do  not  expect  to  find  in  it  recipes  for 
cosmetics  and  washes,  those  baneful  sub- 
stances   which    are    destructive   of    true 
beauty,  for  you  will  be  disappointed ;  but 
in  their  stead  you  will  find  golden  advice 
which  cannot  fail  of  producing  the  de- 
sired  result  if  conscientiously   followed. 
It  is  a  book  of  prescriptions  direct  from 
Nature's  pharmacopeia    that  have  never 
yet  failed.     It  is  the  heart  to  heart  talk 
of  a   woman    to   her   sisters — a   woman 
deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
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her  message.     It  is  handsomely  gotten      It  is  a  book  that  no  woman  can  afford  to 
up  and  contains  26  excellent  illustrations,     be  without. 


The  use  of  cold  water  as  a  bath  for 
ordinary  health  purposes — we  are  not 
speaking  of  its  use  for  the  strictly  medi- 
cal purposes  of  reducing  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  body  in  certain  stages  of  dis- 
ease— is  purely  reactionary.  The  cold 
bath  is  only  useful,  or  even  safe,  when 
it  produces  a  rapid  return  of  the  blood 
to  the  surface  immediately  after  the  first 
impression  made,  whether  by  immersion 
or  affusion.  The  surface  must  quickly 
redden,  and  there  must  be  a  glow  of  heat. 
If  these  effects  are  not  rapidly  apparent, 
cold  bathing  is  bad;  and  no  such  effects 
are  likely  to  be  produced  unless  the  cir- 
culation be  vigorous  and  both  the  heart 
and  blood-vessels  are  healthy.  Great 
mistakes  are  made,  and  serious  risks  are 


often  incurred,  by  the  unintelligent  use 
of  the  cold  bath  by  the  weakly  or  un- 
sound. Moreover,  it  is  necessary  to  bear 
in  mind  that  there  is  seldom  too  much 
energy  to  spare  after  middle  age,  and  it 
is  seldom  expedient  for  persons  much 
over  forty  to  risk  cold  bathing.  We 
would  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  no  one 
above  that  age  should  use  the  tub  quite 
cold  unless  under  medical  advice.  It  is 
possible  to  be  apparently  robust,  and  for 
all  the  average  purposes  of  life,  healthy, 
and  yet  to  have  such  disabilities  arising 
out  of  organic  disease  or  weakness  as  to 
render  the  recourse  to  heroic  measures, 
even  in  the  matter  of  cold  bathing,  peril- 
ous.— Spatula, 


THE  WORLD'S  NEWSPAPERS. 


In  an  article  in  the  Revue  Hebdonia- 
daire  some  interesting  figures  are  given 
with  regard  to  the  number  of  newspapers 
published  in  Europe.  Germany,  with  its 
5,500  journals,  800  of  which  are  daily, 
heads  the  list.  England  takes  the  second 
place  with  3,000  newspapers,  of  which 
809  are  dailies.  France  has  nearly  the 
same  number — namely,  2,819 — but  of 
these  only  a  fourth  appear  daily  or  twice 
or  thrice  a  week.  Italy  has  1,400  news- 
papers, and  next  in  point  of  numbers 
come  Austria-Hungary,  Spain,  Russia, 
Greece,  and  Switzerland.  All  in  all,  there 
are  about  20,000  newspapers  published 
in  Europe.     In  Asia  there  appear  3,000 


periodical  newspapers — most  of  them  in 
Japan  and  British  India.  Japan  alone 
has  1,500.  Africa  is,  in  the  domain  of 
the  press,  the  most  backward.  There 
appear  but  200  papers  daily — 30  in 
Egypt,  and  the  rest  in  the  European 
colonies.  America  has  a  great  number 
of  newspapers.  In  the  United  States 
alone  12,500  are  published,  and  1,000  of 
these  are  dailies.  120  are  published  by 
negroes.  There  are  few  newspapers  in 
Australia.  It  has  been  calculated  that, 
taking  the  population  of  the  whole  world, 
there  is  one  newspaper  to  82,600  persons. 
— Medical  Topics. 


Question, — I  hear  so  much  about  the 
danger  of  eating  white  bread  (the  com- 
mon bakery  variety)  and  the  advantages 
of  whole  wheat  bread,  that  I  have  begun 
to  imagine  that  my  digestive  troubles 
may  be  due  to  that  cause.  Will  you  tell 
me  wherein  the  danger  lies  in  eating 
white  bread,  and  why  the  whole  wheat 
bread  should  be  considered  so  much 
superior?  By  doing  so  you  will  confer 
a  favor  on  an  interested  reader  of  your 
magazine.  Respectfully,  George  Hol- 
comb,  Skowhegan,  Maine. 

Answer. — The  reason  that  it  is  inad- 
visable to  eat  white  bread  is  because  nu- 
trition is  sacrificed  to  appearance.    In  the 
process  of  milling  the  flour  the  nutritive 
portion  of  the  grain,  which  is  dark  in 
color,  is  screened  away  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  white  flour,  which  contains 
a  disproportionate  amount  of  starch,  and 
starch  is  the  hardest  thing  in  the  list  of 
food  substances  for  the  digestive  powers 
to  contend  with,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
few  pet^le   masticate   their    food   thor- 
oughly.    For   the   proper   digestion   of 
starch,  it  must  be  acted  upon  by  the  saliva 
in  the  mouth,  to  convert  it  into  dextrine. 
A  person  condemned  to  an  exclusive  diet 
ol  white  bread  would  inevitably  die  of 
starvation.      Bread    made    from   whole 
wheat  contains  every  element  necessary 
fw  the  sustenance  of  the  body,  and,  as 
«arly  as  possible,  in  the  proper  propor- 
tiwis.    Its  principal  advantage  is,  that  it 
Mntains  a  proper  proportion  of  the  in- 
organic salts  (the  bone-making  element). 


in  which  the  white  bread  is  totally  de- 
ficient. Whole  wheat  bread  is  a  properly 
balanced  iood ;  white  bread  is  a  food  sad- 
ly deficient  in  nutritive  quality. 

Question. — Availing  myself  of  the 
privilege  of  asking  for  information,  I 
should  feel  greatly  obliged  if  you  could, 
or  would,  give  me  a  good,  rational  treat- 
ment for  sprains.  I  had  a  most  severe 
one  recently,  which  caused  me  excruciat- 
ing pain  and  disabled  me  for  weeks.  I 
should  like  to  be  prepared  to  deal  prompt- 
ly with  a  similar  case  should  it  become 
necessary.  Mrs.  C.  Gillespie,  Yankton, 
South  Dakota, 

Answer. — Sprains  are  often  more  ser- 
ious in  their  results  than  fractures,  and 
there  is  always  a  tendency  to  recurrence 
in  a  joint  that  has  once  been  sprained. 
Make  a  solution  as  follows :  Three 
drachms  of  Collinsonia  Canadensis  to  a 
pint  of  water,  and  make  the  solution  hot. 
If  practical,  immerse  the  joint;  if  not, 
then  foment  it  freely  with  a  piece  of  soft 
cloth.  When  the  swelling  subsides, 
bandage  the  part  tightly  and  give  it  per- 
fect rest.  Should  it  be  impossible  to 
treat  it  within  an  hour  or  two  of  the  in- 
jury, and  much  discoloration  should  btr 
present,  hold  the  injured  part  above  a 
vessel  and  pour  at  least  a  gallon  of  the 
above  solution  over  it,  slowly. 

Question. — Can  you  inform  me  why 
.sea  air  is  so  helpful  in  a  large  number 
of  cases,  and  yet  positively  injurious  in 
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others?  And  to  what  is  the  beneficent 
eflfect  of  the  sea  air  due  ?  I  feel  as  though 
my  request  called  for  rather  a  large  con- 
tract in  the  wav  of  information:  but  if 
you  can  give  me  the  main  facts  briefly,  I 
shall  feel  obliged.  Harry  Jordan,  Iowa 
City,  Iowa. 

Answer. — The  tonic  eflPect  of  sea  air 
is  mainly  due  to  the  ozone,  which  is  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  the  oxygen  con- 
tained in  the  air  uf>on  water  in  motion, 
such  as  waves  or  breakers.  Some  of  its 
bracing  effect  is  held  to  be  due  to  the 
presence  of  iodine  and  chlorine,  which 
are  disengaged  from  the  sea  water  by 
pliysical  and  atmospheric  action.  Ozone 
is  found  in  mountain  air  and  in  winds 
blowing  over  dewy  fields  in  the  early 
m.orning;  but  there  is  a  bracing  quality 
in  sea  air,  superior  to  any  of  these,  and 
is.  in  all  probability,  due  to  the  causes 
stated.  Whv  it  should  be  that  the  same 
beneficent  effect  is  not  manifested  in 
all  cases  it  would  be  difficult  to  say.  If 
we  positively  knew  that,  we  should  have 
made  a  great  advance  in  treating  disease. 
The  fact  remains  that  in  organic  diseases 
sea  air  seems  to  possess  but  little  rem- 
edial value,  but  in  cases  where  the  svs- 
tem  needs  toning  more  than  anything 
else,  sea  air  will  sometimes  appear  to 
perform  miracles  in  restoring  the  sick 
to  health.  Constitutional  diseases,  like 
rickets,  often  mend  rapidly  under  its 
influence,  while  rheumatism  is  but  little 
helped  and  frequently  retarded. 


Ql'ESTIOX. — I  am  greatly  disturbed  at 
night  with  cramps  in  lower  limbs  and 
feet.  I  find  that  by  sleeping  under  an 
extra  cover  of  flannel  it  is  lessened  99 
per  cent.  This  knowledge  may  help 
others,  but  why  is  it?  Theodore  John- 
son, Little  Rock,  Ark. 


Answkr. — Cramp  is  due  to  many 
causes,  such  as  scdcntarv  habits,  con- 
centrated  food,  acrid  bile,  etc.,  all  of 
which  tend  to  produce  turgidity  of  the 
blood,  conse(juently  the  muscles  do  not 
get  sufficiently  nourished.  Warmth, 
favors  and  promotes  greater  liquefaction 
of  the  blood,  hence  the  relief  from  the 
warmth.  Heat  is  the  remedy  always 
indicated  in  such  affections,  supple- 
mented by  vigorous  friction  to  re-establish 
circulation.  But  the  cramping  diathesis 
may  l>e  entirely  evaded  by  freciuent  bath- 
ing, plain  unconcentrated  food  and  reg- 
ular moderate   exercise. 


Question. — Can  you  give  me  through 
your  valuable  pai>er  a  remedy  for  tired 
feet?  It  is  not  that  I  do  a  great  amount 
of  w-alking  or  standing,  but  frequently  at 
night  my  feet  are  so  tired  and  ache  so 
badly  I  could  almost  cry  with  the  pain. 
Amy  Webster,  Butler,  Ind. 

Answer. — Bathe  them  every  night  in 
w^arm  w-ater,  in  which  a  moderate  amount 
of  common  salt  has  been  dissolved,  dry- 
ing them  thoroughly  afterwards  until  all 
moisture  has  Ix^en  removed  and  a  com- 
fortable glow  sets  in.  This  is  an  excel- 
lent preventive  of  chillblains  and  also 
of  that  swollen  condition  of  the  feet  froin 
which  so  many  people  suffer  in  winter. 


Question. — Will  you  please  inform 
me  through  the  columns  of  Health,  in 
the  January  number,  if  possible,  what 
vou  think  will  be  beneficial  for  mv  eyes  ? 
Ever  since  I  was  six  years  old,  up  to  my 
present  age  (which  is  thirty),  almost 
every  time  I  take  cold  it  goes  straight 
to  my  eyes.  It  particularly  affects  the 
left  eye.  There  is  a  tickling  sensation 
that  goes  straight  from  the  left  nostril 
into  the  left  eve,  and  which  makes  the 
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eye  so  weak  that  it  is  only  with  the  great- 
est effort  that  I  can  open  it.  At  the  age 
of  eighteen  I  underwent  three  examina- 
tions by  an  ociiHst.  He  said  that  there 
was  inflammation  under  the  hds  and  im- 
perfect vision,  besides  nervous  contrac- 
tion of  the  eves.  He  said  there  was  no 
help  for  me,  and  that  some  day  1  might 
be  bHnd.  I  used  to  be  subject  to  colds 
everv  other  week,  at  least  T  and  mv  folks 
thought  they  were ;  but  the  doctor  said 
not,  it  was  trouble  with  my  heart  in- 
stead. I  don't  have  the  wheezing  and 
rapi<l  breathing  now.  Respectfully 
yours.  Mrs.  F.  H.  Kaull,  31  Everett  St., 
Xewport,  R.  T. 

Answkr. — From  your  description  of 
your  case,  we  are  led  to  infer  that  the 
trouble  is  constitutional.  There  seems  to 
be  a  condition  present,  akin  to  hay  fever, 
and  from  your  statement,  **that  you  do 
not  have  the  wheezing  and  rapid  breath- 
ing now,"  we  infer  that  you  formerly 
had  these  symptoms,  which  would  clearly 
indicate  an  affection  of  the  lungs.  The 
trouble  is  evidentlv  not  in  the  eves,  but 


The  precious  pearl  is  produced,  at 
least  in  many  cases,  by  the  presence  of 
a  minute  parasite  in  the  shell-secreting 
mantle  of  the  pearl-oyster  and  other  mol- 
lusks  from  which  pearls  are  obtained. 
A  spherical  sac  forms  around  the  para- 
site, which  becomes  a  nucleus  about 
which  the  substance  of  the  gem  is  gradu- 
ally built  up  in  concentric  layers.  Some- 
times the  parasite  remains  at  the  centre 
of  the  pearl,  and  sometimes  it  migrates 
from  the  sac  because  it  has  become  hope- 
lessly imprisoned.  Reasoning  upon  these 
facts.  Dr.  H.  Lyster  Jameson,  to  whose 
efforts  the  discovery  of  some  of  them  is 
due,  suggests  the  possibility  of  artificial 
production  of  marketable  pearls  by  infect- 


in  the  respiratory  tract.  The  opinion  of 
the  oculist  consists  simply  of  the  enumer- 
ation of  the  symptoms  that  he  found,  as 
inflammation  of  the  lids  and  imperfect 
vision  are  simply  conditions,  and  do  not 
even  suggest  the  cause  of  the  trouble. 
The  treatment  we  would  advise  is  mainly 
constitutional.  Keep  the  body  i)erfectly 
clean,  both  inside  and  out,  by  external 
and  internal  bathing.  Let  your  diet  be 
light  but  nutritious,  and  partake  freely 
of  milk.  Indulge  in  light  exercise  for 
ten  minutes  every  morning  and  evening, 
and  practise  deep  breathing  assiduously. 
Dip  the  face  in  a  lx>vvl  of  clean,  cold 
water  every  morning  with  the  eyes  open, 
and  close  the  eyes  several  times  while 
immersed.  Bathe  the  throat  and  chest 
every  morning  with  strong  salt,  cold 
water,  to  strengthen  and  harden  the  tis- 
sues, and  snuff  moderately  salt  water, 
either  tepid  or  cold,  up  through  the  nos- 
trils, night  and  morning.  We  are  con- 
fident that  this  course  of  treatment  will 
be  of  great  benefit  to  you. 


ing  beds  of  pearl  oysters  with  the  partic- 
ular species  of  parasites  that  are  known 
to  attack  such  mollusks  with  the  effects 
above  described. 


Smallpox  threatened  Pierce,  Nebrasrka. 
An  order  was  issued  that  all  pupils  must 
be  vaccinated  or  leave  school.  Merie 
Drebert  was  the  son  of  John  Drebert,  a 
farmer  living  just  a  mile  out  of  town, 
and  he  attended  Pierce  schools,  and  was 
vaccinated  in  accordance  with  the  order. 
Infection  followed,  and  two  weeks  ago, 
despite  all  that  could  be  done,  lockjaw 
set  in  and  ended  the  bov's  life  Thursdav 
evening. — Lincoln  (Neb. )  Nezus. — Pa- 
cific 11  calf Ji  Journal. 


Now  that  the  battle  and  turmoil  of  tlie 
holidays  is  over,  the  unthinking  portion 
of  the  community  who  may  have  been 
led  to  indulge  "not  wisely,  but  too  well" 
during  the  festive  season  will  begin  to 
realize  that  there  is  a  debit  side  to  Na- 
ture's ledger,  and  that  when  the  inexora- 
ble dame  presents  her  account,  there  is 
no  evasion  of  the  claim.  It  is  to  such 
as  these  that  we  would  present  the  claim 
of  our  magazine.  It  will  teach  them  how 
to  expedite  their  recovery  from  the  ill 
results  of  excess.  It  will  teach  them 
how  to  so  strengthen  and  build  up  the 
system  that  trilling  departures  from  the 
strictly  hygienic  mode  of  life  (although 
always  reprehensible)  will  not  entail  too 
disastrous  a  penalty.  To  tlic  strict  dis- 
ciples of  Hygeia  we  need  offer  no  such 
inducement.  It  is  sufficient  to  inform 
them  that  He.\ltii,  as  its  name  implies, 
jjoints  the  way  to  the  attainment  and 
preservation  of  that  inestimable  blessing 
^from  which  it  takes  it  name — and  with- 
out which  the  possession  of  all  other 
earthly  advantages  is  as  unsatisfactory 
as  Dead  Sea  Fruit,  pleasing  to  the  eye 
but  aches  to  the  core.  That  we  are  not 
making  extravagant  claims  for  our  pub- 
lication can  be  demonstrated  by  the  hun- 
dreds of  letters,  of  which  we  herewith 
append  a  few.  We  will  let  them  speak 
for  us : 


copies,  where  they  have  been  much  enjoyed. 
I  need  scarcely  add  (hat  I  am  glad  to  have 
had  the  enjoyment  of  them  myself.  Yours, 
Miss  S.  G.  Williams,  36  JefE  St.,  Hartford, 

Your  Health  is  excellent.  I  wish  mine 
was  as  perfect.  Arthur  Uredale,  Toronto, 
Canada. 

I  need  not  tell  yoii  I  not  only  get  lots  of  good 
out  of  Health  myself,  but  after  reading  it  1 
feel  in  duty  bound  to  send  it  far  and  wide, 
for  some  one  else  10  do  the  same.  If  everj' 
one  would  heed  iis  words,  there  would  be  no 
illness.  Every  one  is  talking  of  my  youth  and 
health  at  67  years  of  age.  when  I  have  suf- 
fered so  many  years  with  rheumatism.  You 
may  be  interested  to  know  that  Health  and 
Dr.  Tyrrell's  treatment  by  the  internal  bath 
have  made  me  what  1  am  in  less  than  one 
year.  Truly  yours,  E.  M.  Horton.  482  Mass 
Avciuic,  Boston,  Mass. 

I  have  read  a  numWr  of  publicalioits  on 
health  topics.  Inn  Health  is  by  far  the  best 
and  most  practical.  All  the  members  of  my 
family  are  In  love  with  it,  and  read  it  more 
than  any  magazine  I  ever  had  in  my  home, 
and  I  am  anxious  to  obtain  all  the  back  num- 
Ijers  and  have  them  bound.  I  Ihink  I  can 
get  all  the  physicians  here  to  subscribe  for  it. 
Hoping  yiiu  may  have  wonderful  success  in 
your  laudable  enterprise,  yours,  Daniel  Le- 
Cault.  Little  Rock,  Ark, 

Enclosed  please  find  my  renewal  to  Health. 
I  like  it  very  much,  but  did  not  knoTv  how 
much  until  I  failed  to  receive  the  October 
number.  Hereafter  I  will  take  care  not  to 
deprive  myself  of  this  pleasure.  Yours  very 
truly.  R.  R,  Poor.  Leechburg,  Pa. 

I  have  been  and  am  exceedinglj-  well 
pleased  with  Health,  and  am  advismg  my 
friends  to  subscribe  for  it  and  to  study  dili- 
gently the  many  excellent  articles  in  each 
numl)er.  With  best  wishes  for  the  success 
of  your  magazine,  I  am,  respectfully,  M.  T. 
Whitney,  Chit  wood,  Oregon. 
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Dr.  W..  who  has  Ih'cdiiic  a  itu'iiibcr  of 
the  dioir  uf  an  uptown  ritualistic  church, 
now  rffcTS  to  himself  as  an  Epaesculap- 
ian,  and  states  that  he  is  a  specialist  both 
ill  anthems  and  cxanthcnis. — X.  V.  Med. 
Journal. 

The  army  officer  looked  with  displeas- 
ure at  the  soiled  sheet  of  paper  that  had 
been  handed  to  him. 

"That's  a  measly-looking  document." 
he  exclaimed. 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  the  subordinate,  touch- 
ing his  hat.    ''It's  the  sick  list." 

"I  hear  you're  dissatisfied  with  your 
doctor's  bill." 

"Yes.  I  don't  think  he's  entitled  to 
$350  for  that  operation." 

"Why  not?" 

"Because  if  lie  was,  he'd  claim  more." 

Hawkins — "I  understand  that  the  phy- 
sicians held  a  consultation,  but  I  see  you 
are  still  alive." 

Robbins — "Yes.  I  have  since  learned 
that  the  vote  stood  two  for  me  and  one 
against. — Puck. 

Doctor — "To  take  the  rest  cure  will 
cost  you  a  hundred  dollars  a  week." 

Henpeck — "Why,  doctor.  I  can  send 
my  wife  away  to  the  country  for  half 
that." 

Poor  Peebles  (al>out  to  be  opcratetl  on 
for  appendicitis) — "Doctor,  before    you 


begin,  I  wish  you  would  send  and  have 
our  pastor,  Rev.  Mr.  Harps,  come  over." 

Dr.  Cutter — "Certainly,  if  you  wish 
it,  but  why?" 

"Pd  like  to  be  opened  with  prayer." 

The  Japanese  do  not  know  how  to 
kiss.  If  a  Japanese  girl  learns  how  to 
kiss,  it  shows  ihe  work  of  a  foreign  in- 
structor. She  docs  it  as  an  accomplish- 
ment, not  as  an  enjoyment. 

"I  can't  cure  you,"  said  Dr.  Fox,  "un- 
less you  promise  to  do  exactly  what  I 
tell  you.  Do  you  solemnly  proniife?" 
"I  do,"  replied  the  patient.  "All  right, 
pay  me  that  ol<l  account  that  has  been 
standing  so  long." 

The  best  wa\-  to  stop  the  pain  from  a 
burn  or  scald  when  the  skin  has  not  been 
taken  off  is  to  break  an  egg  over  the 
wound. 

"It's  funny,"  said  the  sick  man's  wife, 
"but  the  doctor  says  he  hasn't  discovered 
yet  what's  the  matter  with  you," 

"Thank  heavens!"  exclaimed  the  sick 
man.  "then  I'm  safe  for  a  while  yet." — 
PhiUulclfhia  Press. 

He  tried  to  cross  a  crowded  street — 
Must  have  iK'cn  in  a  trance; 

Chug,  chug,  the  automobile  came — 
Clang,  clang,  the  ambulance. 

— Buffalo  Express. 


I  Editorial  Department 


By  Charles  A.  Tyrrell,  M.D.,  Editor. 


Absolute  cleanliness,  both  internal  and  external,  is  the 
golden  key  that  unlocks  the  door  of  perfect  health. 
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A  Model  Department. 

Considerable  dissatisfaction  is  fre- 
quently expressed  at  the  laxity  displayed 
in  the  Government  departments  gener- 
ally ;  but  there  is  one  department  that  is 
entitled  to  unstinted  praise,  although  the 
public  hardly  appreciate  the  wonderful 
work  that  it  is  doing.  We  refer  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  which  is  in- 
cessantly laboring  in  behalf  of  the  gen- 
eral welfare,  yet  receives  scant  acknowl- 
edgment of  its  services.  Yet  a  glance  at 
what  it  has  accomplished  will  doubtless 
astonish  those  who  have  not  given  the 
matter  consideration.  There  is  scarcely 
an  edible  fruit  or  grain  in  the  world  that 
it  is  not  acclimatizing  and  placing  with- 
in the  reach  of  the  American  people.  It 
has  revolutionized  rice-glowing  until 
the  United  States  now  exports,  instead  of 
importing  that  important  grain;  it  has 
given  Sumatra  tobacco  to  our  tobacco 
growers :  it  has  stimulated  the  produc- 
tion of  American  silk ;  it  has  discovered 
several   new   and   valuable   varieties   of 


clover,  and  is  experimenting  with  new 
varieties  of  oranges  that  promise  to  resist 
the  heaviest  frosts.  It  is,  above  all,  teach- 
ing the  American  farmers  the  invalua- 
ble secrets  of  scientific  fertilization,  and 
waging  incessant  war  against  every  pest 
that  menaces  the  crops.  For  years  it 
has  been  engaged  in  giving  substantial 
encouragement  and  assistance  to  thou- 
sands of  people  engaged  in  the  produc- 
tion of  new  fruits  and  flowers.  In  fact, 
it  has  well  earned  the  tribute  paid  to  it 
by  Prof.  Hugo  Munsterberg,  of  Har- 
vard, who  said,  "There  is  no  other  gov- 
ernment in  the  world  which  is  engaged 
in  such  a  many-sided  scientific  work." 
Whatever  may  be  said  of  other  branches 
of  the  public  service,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  doing  notable  service  for 
the  welfare  of  the  people,  and  is  honestly 
entitled  to  national  commendation. 


The  Adulteration  Evil. 

Our  aversion  to  the  use  of  drugs  is 
well  known ;  but  we  are  free  to  admit 
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that  the  drug  practitioner  has  every  rea- 
son to  complain  when  he  finds  that  the 
result  anticipated  from  the  use  of  a  cer- 
tain drug  is  absent,  sometimes,  from  the 
pernicious  practice  of  substitution,  but 
more  frequently  from  adulteration.  One 
of  the  most  flagrant  examples  of  these 
practices  is  to  be  found  in  the  extent  to 
which  wood  alcohol  is  used  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  orthodox  article.  Within 
the  last  sixty  days  there  have  been  sev- 
enty samples  of  witch  hazel  purchased 
from  as  many  wholesale  and  retail  drug 
stores  in  seven  different  cities,  all  of 
which  have  been  carefully  analyzed,  with 
the  result  that  fifty-two  showed  the  pres- 
ence of  wood  alcohol  or  formaldehyde, 
or  both.  In  other  words,  fifty-two  sam- 
ples were  shown  to  contain  a  poison,  and 
only  eighteen  were  free  from  poisonous 
ingredients.  This  is  a  disgraceful  con- 
dition of  aflfairs,  and  calls  for  legislative 
interference,  since  the  purchasing  public, 
being  unable  to  determine  the  purity  of 
an  article,  are  entirely  at  the  mercy  of 
the  purveyor.  The  only  safeguard  at 
present  for  the  buyer  of  extracts,  essences, 
toilet  waters,  etc.,  is  to  deal  only  with 
reputable  houses,  and  to  purchase  only 
such  brands  as  have  an  established  rep- 
utation. Apart  from  the  immorality  of 
the  practice,  it  is  a  menace  to  the  health 
of  the  community,  and  calls  loudly  for 
suppression. 


The  Increasing  Use  of  Glasses. 

Few  people  can  have  failed  to  notice 
the  steadily  increasing  number  of  young 
people  who  have  to  depend  upon  arti- 
ficial aids  to  vision.  Most  of  us  can  re- 
member whsn  it  was  a  rarity  to  see  a 
child  wearing  glasses,  but  to-day  it  is 


quite  a  common  practice,  especially 
among  the  well-to-do,  the  poorer  class 
being  compelled  to  dispense  with  them, 
although  the  need,  in  all  probability, 
exists.  The  cause  for  this  increase  in 
defective  vision  is  to  be  found  in  the 
altered  conditions  of  life.  The  children 
of  two  or  three  generations  ago  lived  on 
plainer  food,  spent  more  time  in  the  open 
air,  and  above  all,  there  was  less  social 
dissipation  in  those  days.  Then  again, 
the  houses  were  better  ventilated,  hav- 
ing fireplaces  and  being  of  ruder  con- 
struction more  fresh  air  found  admis- 
sion to  the  living  apartments.  There 
were  no  furnaces  or  steam  heat,  with 
their  debilitating  eflfects  upon  the  system. 
The  tension  under  which  the  child  lives 
is  also  another  potent  factor  in  produc- 
ing this  distressing  result.  The  demands 
of  modern  school  life  render  study  by 
artificial  light  more  or  less  of  a  necessity, 
which  is  a  severe  tax  upon  the  eyes, 
especially  if  the  print  is  small.  More- 
over the  books  used  in  school  work  are 
sadly  defective  from  the  hygienic  stand- 
point. They  should  be  printed  on  a 
natural  or  tinted  paper,  which  has  a 
restful  eflfect  upon  the  eyes,  instead  of  the 
glaring  white  variety  that  is  universally 
us.d,  and  they  should  be  printed  in  clear, 
bold  type.  Another  important  fact, 
which  is  too  often  neglected  by  teachers 
and  parents,  is  the  direction  of  the  light. 
Reading  should  never  be  practised  in  a 
cross  light,  nor  with  the  light  directly  in 
front,  nor  directly  behind;  but  over  the 
left  shoulder,  and  this  point  cannot  be  too 
strongly  emphasized,  especially  when 
studying.  These  may  seem  unimportant 
matters,  but  if  observed  their  sum  will 
have  a  marked  effect  in  helping  to  coun- 
terbalance the  other  contributing  causes. 
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Why  is  Pneumonia  Rife? 

At  the  present  time  pneumonia  is 
claiming  its  victims  by  thousands,  and 
other  thousands  of  otherwise  intelligent 
people  are  ascribing  it  to  a  mysterious  dis- 
pensation of  Providence,  or,  in  fact,  to 
any  cause  other  than  their  own  criminal 
neglect  of  common  sanitary  precautions. 
Disease  never  comes  by  chance.  Do  not 
blame  Providence.  It  is  a  mean  evasion 
of  your  own  responsibility  in  the  matter. 
Why  is  pneumonia  rife?  Walk  along 
the  streets  and  examine  the  houses.  See 
if  you  can  detect  an  open  window.  Pos- 
sibly some  of  them  may  have  been  open 
for  a  few  minutes  at  some  early  period 
of  the  day,  and  those  few  minutes  are 
supposed  to  admit  a  sufficient  supply  of 
fresh  air  for  the  day  in  a  dwelling  where 
the  air  should  be  changed  three  times  in 
an  hour.  But  no,  people  are  so  afraid 
of  fresh  air  that  they  take  every  precau- 
tion to  exclude  it  from  their  dwellings 
and  breathe  over  and  ovep  again,  the  foul 
exhalations  from  various  bodies,  cleanly 
and  otherwise.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
systems  become  so  debilitated  by  this 
poisoning  process  that  they  fall  an  easy 
prey  to  the  pneumococcus  ?  The  bane- 
ful effects  of  this  imbecile  practice  are 
still  further  enhanced  by  the  almost  uni- 
versal gastronomic  folly  of  excessive  eat- 
ing. In  hot  weather  the  system  naturally 
rebels  against  an  excess  of  rich  and 
highly  seasoned  foods,  but  in  winter  the 
appetite  naturally  increases,  and  an  ex- 
cess of  food  is  partaken  of,  difficult  of 
digestion  under  any  circumstances,  which 
the  enervated  system,  deprived  of  its 
necessary  supply  of  oxygen,  finds  it  im- 
possible to  dispose  of,  the  result  being 
fermentation  and  an  increased  poisoning 
of  the  blood — the  very  fountain  of  life. 


When  will  the  people  at  large  learn  pru- 
dence in  the  matter  of  health  ?  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  pneumonia  is  exacting  such 
a  heavy  toll  while  this  criminal  disre- 
gard of  hygienic  and  sanitary  law  is  so 
widespread  ? 


Is  Obesity  Increasing? 

There  is  no  condition  more  deserving 
of  sympathy  than  obesity,  and  although 
not  generally  suspected,  there  is  no  con- 
dition more  dangerous  to  health.  It  leads 
to  so  many  diseases  that  threaten  life  that 
it  is  surprising  that  it  has  attracted  so 
little  attention  from  the  medical  profes- 
sion. The  obese  person  is  usually  the 
subject  of  good-natured  laughter;  but  it 
is  by  no  means  a  laughing  matter,  and 
should  be  regarded  as  a  disease,  far  more 
so,  in  fact,  than  many  other  ailments  that 
receive  serious  attention.  Obese  people 
are  seldom,  if  ever,  long  lived,  and  this 
fact  in  itself  ought  to  indicate  the  im- 
portance of  treatment.  Yet  the  remedy 
is  simplicity  itself,  and  consists  solely  in 
a  proper  regulation  of  diet — not  a  starv- 
ing process — but  the  rational  regulation 
from  the  diet  that  fosters  obesity  to  that 
which  leads  to  health  and  muscular 
strength.  It  is  true  that  more  attention 
is  being  paid  to  this  matter  than  form- 
erly, but  the  initiative  has  not  come  from 
the  regular  medical  profession,  the  sup- 
posed custodians  of  the  public  health, 
but  from  those  dietetic  reformers  whom 
the  world  is  pleased  to  dub  cranks  and 
faddists.  Dietetics  should  form  a  part 
of  the  course  in  every  medical  college,  but 
it  is  a  subject  seldom  mentioned  in  these 
institutions,  except  to  advise  a  milk  diet 
in  a  fever  case ;  and  as  few  have  sufficient 
independence  to  attempt  anything  out- 
side the  orthodox  teachings,  it  is  not  sur- 
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prising  that  the  medical  profession  has 
to  follow,  in  this  instance,  instead  of  lead- 
ing. One  has  only  to  look  around  at 
the  gross  forms  on  every  hand  to  realize 
that  obesity  is  on  the  increase,  and  in 
view  of  the  proven  fact  that  it  is  a  menace 
to  health — in  sober  fact — a  condition  of 
disease,  its  curtailment  by  dietary  means 
is  a  matter  of  prime  importance. 


A  Commendable  Charity. 

The  fourth  annual  report  of  the  New 
York  State  Hospital  for  the  Cure  of 
Crippled  and  Deformed  Children  has  just 
been  issued,  and  is  in  every  respect  a 
gratifying  one:  all  of  the  twenty-five 
beds  having  been  occupied,  forty-two 
cases  having  been  treated,  seventeen  of 


them  being  new  cases.  Seventeen  pa- 
tients were  discharged,  either  cured  or 
greatly  improved.  The  new  site  at  West 
Haverstraw  will  son  be  available,  the 
Legislature  of  1903  having  appropriated 
$50,000  for  the  purpose,  and  it  is  con- 
fidently hoped  that  within  a  few  years 
a  large,  well-equipped,  modem  hospital 
will  be  erected,  capable  of  caring  for  the 
large  number  that  are  now  unable  to  se- 
cure treatment.  Here  is  an  opportunity 
for  men  of  wealth  and  philanthropic 
bent  to  aid  a  deserving  work!  What 
more  noble  purpose  could  money  serve 
than  to  help  suffering  children?  Surely 
such  assistance  will  receive  the  approval 
of  Him  who  said,  "Inasmuch  as  ye  have 
done  it  unto  the  least  of  these,  ye  have 
done  it  unto  me." 


Those  who  are  interested  in  the  occur- 
rence of  various  malformations  and  pe- 
culiarities in  the  sacral  region  will  be 
attracted  by  the  results  of  some  observa- 
tions of  Frederic  Starr  among  the  Maya 
Indians  in  Mexico.  It  is  well  known  that 
among  the  Japanese  and  other  popula- 
tions of  the  East,  as  well  as  the  Esqui- 
maux and  certain  of  the  Chinese  of  the 
northeastern  part  of  China,  a  distinctly 
pigmented  spot  exists  over  the  sacrum  in 
all  children.  This  disappears  sometimes 
during  the  course  of  the  first  year  and 
practically  always  before  the  child  has 
reached  the  age  of  two  years.  It  is  un- 
derstood to  be  the  result  of  the  closing  in 
of  tissues  over  the  cleft  that  exists  in  this 
region  in  the  embyro  and  whose  perfect 
closure  leads  to  the  many  anomalies  that 
are  known  to  occur  over  the  sacrum. 
Mr.  Starr  said  that  it  is  a  tradition  that 


every  pure-blooded  Maya  Indian  has  a 
blue  or  purple  spot  upcMi  his  back  in  the 
sacral  r^ion.  Observation  among  adults, 
however,  failed  to  show  its  existence.  An 
opportunity  was  presented  to  examine  a 
number  of  children,  and  in  the  series  of 
cases  the  spot  was  found  in  every  subject 
of  pure  Maya  blood.  The  spot  was  not 
found,  curiously  enough,  among  mes- 
tizos ;  that  is,  those  of  mixed  blood.  It 
is  very  evanescent  among  the  Mayas,  be- 
ing very  rarely  found  among  individuals 
more  than  ten  months  of  age.  The  spot 
is  variable  in  size,  shape,  and  position, 
but  is  always  in  the  sacral  region.  In 
color  it  is  blue  or  a  bluish  purple.  The 
whole  subject  is  interesting  as  showing 
some  explanation  of  the  many  pigmen- 
tary and  hirsute  anomalies  found  among 
other  races — Mcdiccl  Neivs. 
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THE  EFFECT  OF   FEAR. 


By  Anna  M.  Pennock  Bird. 


This  is  not  a  new  subject,  and  it  may 
not  advance  any  new  ideas,  yet  it  will 
stand  repeating,  because  its  influence  is 
so  vital  to  every  human  being. 

Many  people  have  an  intellectual  con- 
cept of  the  subject,  but  few  have  a  con- 
scious realization  of  the  injury  done 
through  fear. 

We  have  been  living  in  bondage  to  fear 
for  ages ;  it  surrounds  one  before  he  en- 
ters visible  life;  it  meets  him  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  journey  and  follows  him 
through  life  and  fills  his  last  hours  with 
terror  if  he  has  not  conquered  it. 

We  have  known  fear  to  run  through 
an  entire  family,  caused  by  the  mothers 
fear  of  suffering,  death,  or  shrinking 
from  public  comment,  or  living  in  a 
mixed  dread  of  all.  The  mother  carried 
a  brave  heart  outwardly,  but  her  inward 
consciousness  was  filled  with  fear,  and 
when  old  age  came,  it  was  the  dominant 
characteristic  up  to  the  last  hours. 

Under  such  existing  conditions  on  the 
part  of  prospective  mothers,  fear  is  the 
strongest  emotion  built  into  the  child 
during  the  prenatal  life,  and  the  future 
health  of  the  child  is  disturbed  through 
the  poisonous  eflfect  upon  the  germ-cells. 

It  enters  the  world  surrounded  by  the 
fear  of  this,  that,  and  the  other,  the  re- 
sult of  the  thoughts  of  those  in  charge 
of  the  little  bundle  of  impressionable  life. 

Then    follov/s   the   governing   of   the 


child,  which  is  done  a  greater  number 
of  times  through  thoughts  and  expres- 
sions of  fear  than  of  love ;  the  bugaboo 
man  and  similar  threats ;  only  a  degree 
better,  are  the  outbursts  upon  its  ears  to 
command  obedience. 

Very  many  times  even  its  religious 
training  is  tainted  with  a  fear  of  God, 
the  great  Life  Giver,  who  dwells  within 
and  without  us,  and  can  be  received  as  a 
God  of  love  by  all  who  wish. 

During  the  school  period,  the  child 
lives  more  or  less  in  fear — a  dread  of 
imperfect  lessons,  examinations,  non- 
promotions,  teachers,  etc. 

When  the  business  life  is  entered,  the 
same  emotion  is  kept  active  on  part  of 
both  employer  and  employee — in  fact,  in 
all  professions  we  find  the  emotion  of 
fear  active  in  man,  until  we  ask  what  is 
this  circulating  mental  contagion  that 
saps  and  paralyzes  man's  life  energy? 

Some  people  ever  live  in  dread  of 
hereditary  or  contagious  disease.  No 
doubt  a  great  variety  of  diseases  are  due 
to  anxiety  and  fear;  contagion  we  are 
sure  is  multiplied  through  the  mental  cir- 
culation of  fear. 

Nowadays  the  medicine  man,  who  pro- 
fesses to  cure  disease,  is  continually  tab- 
ulating and  advertising  some  new  variety 
of  ailment,  making  the  suggestion  so 
strong  that  a  nervous  temperament  and 
active   imagination   could   almost   create 
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a  disease  from  the  mental  pictures  ever 
before  the  eye  in  the  newspapers ;  it  is  no 
wonder  tuberculosis  is  on  the  increase, 
the  way  our  attention  is  drawn  to  it.  In- 
stead of  writing  about  disease,  fill  the 
papers  with  articles  on  healthy,  hygienic 
ways  of  living,  mentally  and  physically. 

Within  a  recent  period  we  witnessed 
an  individual  so  affected  through  the  fear 
of  being  alone  at  nights  as  to  create  a 
morbid  condition,  out  of  which  certain 
hereditary  tendencies  were  awakened  in- 
to activity. 

In  the  sick  room,  what  do  we  meet  but 
the  patient  who  is  in  a  negative  condi- 
tion and  far  more  receptive  to  thought 
transference  than  at  any  other  time,  ab- 
sorbing the  thoughts  of  fear  that  stirs  the 
physician,  nurse  and  friends.  To  carry 
the  illustrations  further,  we  have  the 
pious  friends  and  minister,  anxious  to  pre- 
pare the  sick  one  for  a  happy  landing  on 
the  other  shore — interviews  him  as  to  his 
spiritual  condition  and  willingness  to 
pass  on. 

The  other  day*  at  a  club  meeting,  a 
friend  who  is  far  from  being  in  good 
health,  had  not  less  than  a  dozen  women 
say  to  her,  **How  miserable  or  badly  you 
look."  You  could  see  and  feel  the  effect 
of  fear  stirring  within  her,  destroying 
hope  and  weakening  her  powers  to  resist 
disease. 

When  will  this  wonderfully  enlight- 
ened and  educated  people  use  just  a  bit 
of  simple  common  sense  in  regard  to 
arousing  that  strong  emotion  which  we 
call  fear  and  circulating  it  throughout 
the  thought  world  ? 

Many  of  us  have  experienced  that  sub- 
tle tyranny  of  some  other  mind  or  minds 
influencing  us,  yet  we  knew  it  not,  until 
suddenly  we  wakened  to  the  fact  that 
we  were  acting  out  the  desires  of  an- 


other's thought.  What  is  that  but  slav- 
ery, but  bondage  of  the  most  effective 
character  ?  Under  such  bondage  we  even 
fail  to  be  honest  with  ourselves,  fearing 
some  other  person's  opinion. 

The  individuality  of  children  is  often 
dwarfed  through  the  mental  tyranny  of 
parents,  teachers  and  older  brothers  and 
sisters;  not  a  few  times  employees  and 
assistant  teachers  fail  to  do  their  best 
owing  to  the  thought  held  over  them  by 
the  boss  or  the  principal.  The  thoughts 
of  persons  in  an  audience  have  prevented 
the  speaker  from  doing  his  best  work. 

When  will  we  learn  that  whatever  trou- 
bles that  put  the  mind  in  discord  will 
in  some  way  injure  the  body,  and  the 
repeating  of  this  same  emotion  will  be- 
come a  permanent  habit? 

Fear,  which  seems  so  prevalent,  can- 
not but  be  a  universal  and  primary  cause 
of  many  diseases.  "That  which  I  feared 
most  came  upon  me." 

Fear  is  the  most  destructive  emotion  of 
the  mind ;  it  obstructs  the  life  energy, 
paralyzes  the  nerves  and  muscles,  and 
poisons  the  blood ;  the  body  now  in  dis- 
cord, disease  is  the  result. 

The  new  thought  cults  of  various 
kinds  are  doing  humanity  a  wealth  of 
good  through  their  effort  to  banish  fear ; 
and  may  the  medical  profession  follow 
suit  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

This  emotion  was  not  best  for  peoples 
in  the  past,  according  to  the  Bible ;  then 
why  are  we  in  this  day  and  time  not  will- 
ing to  let  it  die  for  want  of  exercise? 

Since  we  have  spent  time  considering 
the  negative  side  of  our  subject,  let  us 
now  try  to  find  an  antidote  to  these  dis- 
astrous effects.  What  would  be  an  anti- 
dote? To  teach  humanity  more  knowl- 
edge, higher  knowledge,  on  the  art  of 
higher  living.     First,  a  thorough  cleans- 
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ing  of  the  thoughts,  of  the  body,  inter- 
nally and  externally,  a  mental  sanitation 
from  fear,  which  is  a  building  of  courage, 
as  a  shield  against  disease. 

If  the  medical  profession  would  build 
more  courage  in  humanity  by  teaching 
the  power  of  the  mind  over  the  body, 
that  the  body  has  constructive  and  de- 
structive lives,  amenable  to  the  will, 
which  will  destroy  the  microbes  of  dis- 
ease or  build  strong,  healthy  tissue. 

Since  every  part  of  the  body  is  com- 
posed of  cells,  and  these  contain  a  degree 


of  instinctive  intelligence,  which  controls 
their  action.  If  in  the  lower  animal  life 
this  instinctive  intelligence  rebuilds  in- 
jured parts,  then  we  should  give  more  at- 
tention to  this  subject  and  secure  better 
control  of  our  instinctive  mind  and  cell 
life,  thus  restoring  diseased  organs,  or 
preventing  them  from  becoming  dis- 
eased. 

This  very  knowledge,  if  taught,  gives 
man  courage  and  power  to  overcome  fear 
and  to  conquer  and  banish  disease. 


THE  MEDICAL  "FAKIR." 


By  a  Justice  Seeker  (S.  A.  B.). 


A  paper  entitled  "Medical  Quacks, 
Their  Methods  and  Dangers,"  was  read 
before  the  Society  of  Jurisprudence  by 
the  honored  counsel  for  the  Medical 
Society  of  the  County  of  New  York. 

In  part  the  honorable  gentleman  said: 
"There  are  two  big  classes  of  quacks. 
First,  those  who  have  attended  a  medi- 
cal school  for  a  time  and  have  failed  in 
their  examinations,  or  those  who  have 
practiced  in  other  States  and  counties; 
second,  those  who  have  no  medical  edu- 
cation whatever. 

"Those  in  the  first  class  are  the  least 
harmful,  but  the  latter  cause  so  much 
harm  that  the  community  ought  by  some 
means  to  be  able  to  drive  them  out  of 
business." 

Again  he  said:  "The  'water  cure' 
fakir  is  another  quack  whose  titles  range 
from  'nature  cure'  to  'balneotechnic' 
These  fakirs  promise  wonderful  cures, 
but  we  cut  short  their  wonderful 
work  whenever  we  can.    •.     .    .    They 


are  certainly  criminals  in  every  sense 
of  the  word,  and  while  the  gambler  robs 
his  victim  of  what  he  can  again  recover 
through  industry  and  perseverance,  and 
the  political  mountebank  may  lead  the 
people  astray  for  awhile,  the  victims  of 
medical  fakirs  have  no  chance  to  recover 
their  lost  health." 

Very  good !  The  last  portion  of  the 
paper,  as  stated  above,  is  the  best.  What 
public  benefactors  (?)  the  County  Med- 
ical Societies  are !  But  will  the  honorable 
gentleman  explain  to  us  why  there  are 
twenty  thousand  medical  "quacks"  at 
work  in  the  city  of  New  York  ?  And  will 
he  also  explain  to  us  why  many  of  them 
are  so  successful  in  their  treatments?  If 
he  cannot,  then  we  will  endeavor  to 
answer  for  him :  Is  it  not  because  medi- 
cines have  proven  to  be  a  failure? 

When  anyone  becomes  ill  he  or  she 
usually  consults  a  "regular"  licensed 
physician,  and  after  he  has  been  experi- 
mented upon  with  nearly  all  the  drugs 
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in  the  Pharmacopoeia  without  any  bene- 
ficial results  he  loses  faith  in  doctors, 
and  tries  different  methods  of  cure,  as 
recommended  by  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances. 

If  physicians  would  not  depend  alto- 
gether upon  drugs  for  curing  their  pa- 
tients, the  so-called  "quack"  would  not 
exist.  (Can  the  honorable  counsel  of 
the  Medical  Society  contradict  this  state- 
ment?) 

Have  the  members  of  the  Society 
cured  all  the  cases  they  have  treated? 
How  large  a  percentage  of  cures  have 
they  made?  Why  do  two  physicians  of 
the  same  school  contradict  each  other  in 
treating  the  same  disease?  Why  is  it 
that  when  a  sick  person  consults  ten 
different  physicians  they  will  have  ten 
different  diseases  and  receive  ten  dif- 
ferent prescriptions?  Why  do  the  best 
known  physicians  in  the  world  prove 
that  drugs  cannot  cure? 

Why  should  protective  medical  laws 
be  necessary?  Of  course,  the  honorable 
members  of  the  Medical  Society  will 
say  they  are  necessary  to  protect  the 
public.  But  is  this  true?  No!  They 
have  the  laws  passed  to  protect  their 
pockets,  nothing  more.  Medical  laws 
would  not  be  necessary  if  all  physicians 
cured  their  patients. 

Medicine  is  a  false  science,  as  proven 
by  there  being  about  a  hundred  drugs 


for  each  single  ailment,  and  each  ailment 
is  diagnosed  differently  by  different  phy- 
sicians.   Why  should  this  be  so? 

There  are  more  "quacks"  among  the 
registered  physicians  than  there  are  un- 
educated charlatans.  I  define  a  "quack" 
as  anyone — whether  a  regularly  edu- 
cated and  licensed  physician  or  not — who 
takes  money  from  another  one  with  the 
promise  of  alleviating  and  curing  their 
ailments  and  fails  to  do  so.  Has  the 
Medical  Society  ever  prosecuted  a  fel- 
low member  for  alleged  fake  practice  as 
above? 

If  a  person  has  been  given  up  as  in- 
curable by  many  "regular"  physicians 
and  advised  to  get  ready  to  die,  why 
should  the  so-called  "quack,"  from  whom 
the  dying  person  derives  very  beneficial 
but  unscientific  (?)  treatment,  be  branded 
a  criminal  and  be  prosecuted?  Is  it  a 
crime  to  succor  a  dying  person?  If  it 
is,  then  it  is  also  a  crime  to  satisfy  a 
starving  person's  hunger. 

The  only  remedy  for  putting  the  so- 
called  medical  "fakir"  out  of  practice  is 
for  the  "regular"  physician  to  depend 
more  upon  natural  remedial  agents  than 
upon  drugs.  He  would  then  cure  a 
larger  percentage  of  cases  than  at  pres- 
ent, and  the  public  having  no  occasion 
to  consult  him,  the  "quack"  would  be 
compelled  to  give  up  housekeeping  be- 
cause he  would  have  no  one  to  cure. 


The  Japanese  government  in  Formosa 
has  decreed  the  abolition  of  foot-binding 
in  the  island.  A  fine  of  $ioo  will  be  im- 
posed for  every  breach  of  the  law,  and 
Chinese  girls  under  six  years  of  age 
whose  feet  have  been  bound  must  now 
have  them  unbound.    After  that  age  the 


feet  are  hopelessly  deformed,  but  young 
children's  feet  return  to  their  natural 
shape.  Chinese  mothers  are  making  a 
great  lamentation  over  the  enactment, 
but  in  a  few  years  the  enforcing  of  the 
law  will  be  acknowledged  to  have  been 
wise. 


NEXT  TO  HAIR,  TEETH  IN  PRETTY  WOMEN 

ARE  IMPORTANT. 


By  C.  Gilbert  Percival,  M.  D. 


Next  to  the  hair,  one  of  the  most  at- 
tractive features  of  a  pretty  woman  is  a 
pretty  mouth  and  teeth.  True,  it  is  not 
given  to  every  woman  to  have  a  pretty 
mouth  and  even,  white  teeth,  but  this 
is  no  reason  that  she  should  not  give 
them  all  the  care  and  attention  they  re- 
quire. Aside  from  all  question  of  beauty, 
a  woman's  health  and  beauty  depend 
largely  upon  the  careful  preservation  of 
her  teeth. 

Many  women  lose  their  teeth  when 
quite  young,  and  the  main  reason  for  this 
is  the  use  of  tooth  powders  that  act  in- 
juriously upon  the  enamel  of  the  teeth 
or  upon  the  gums. 

Among  the  former  are  acids  which  give 
temporary  brilliancy  to  the  teeth,  but  at 
the  cost  of  their  integrity,  for  the  acid 
acts  upon  the  enamel  precisely  as  a  drop 
of  nitric  acid  acts  upon  marble.  Too 
much  cannot  be  said  against  tooth  pow- 
ders containing  hard,  gritty  substances 
such  as  oyster  shells,  which  wear  away 
the  enamel  by  friction,  or  those  contain- 
ing strong  styptic  substances  which  have 
a  tendency  to  dry  the  gums. 

The  teeth  and  mouth  should  be  washed 
every  morning  on  rising  and  after  every 
meal,  and  before  going  to  bed.  Gener- 
ally pure  water  should  be  used  for  this 
purpose,  but  w^hcn  the  breath  is  bad  or 
the  gums  soft  and  pale,  a  few  drops  of 
some  aromatic  tincture  should  be  added 


to  the  water.  Tooth  powder  should  be 
used  only  once  every  two  or  three  days, 
and  then  care  should  be  taken  to  have  it 
free  from  any  injurious  substances.  In 
the  intervening  time,  pure  castile  soap 
is  sufficient  for  cleansing.  The  teeth 
should  never  under  any  circumstances  be 
touched  with  a  pin,  or  any  other  sharp 
instrument,  as  it  is  injurious  to  both  teeth 
and  gums.  If  one  must  use  a  toothpick, 
it  should  be  made  of  quills.  The  best 
plan,  however,  is  to  use  dental  floss, 
which  is  very  efficient  in  removing  what- 
ever is  lodged  between  the  teeth,  and  is 
not  at  all  injurious.  Very  hot  or  very 
cold  drinks  or  food,  especially  if  one  is 
immediately  followed  by  the  other,  have 
a  bad  effect  on  the  teeth,  and  women 
should  be  especially  warned  against  the 
habit  of  biting  the  thread  when  sewing. 
When  one  is  ill  and  taking  medicine,  it  is 
especially  necessary  to  keep  the  mouth 
scrupulously  clean  with  some  suitable 
antiseptic  or  aromatic  wash,  used  at  fre- 
quent intervals. 

If  one  suffers  from  the  toothache,  and 
no  decay  of  the  tooth  exists,  it  is  often 
caused  by  exposure  to  draught,  sitting  on 
damp  grass  or  a  stone  seat,  and  some- 
times standing  lightly  clad  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  water,  or  being  out  with  the 
head  uncovered  after  nightfall. 

An  ounce  of  prevention  is  undeniably 
better  than  a  pound  of  cure  in  those  cases. 
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but  a  cure  may  sometimes  be  effected  of  tepid  water  should  be  used  in  rinsing 

by  the  use  of  toothache  drops  composed  the  mouth.   A  teaspoonful  of  listerine  in 

of :  half  a  glass  of  water  used  as  a  wash  and 

Alcohol J/2   ounce  gargle  after  meals  is  excellent ;  it  is  good 

Camphor 2  grains  for  sore  or  loose  gums ;  it  sweetens  the 

Oil  of  cloves 40  drops  mouth  and  is  a  valuable  antiseptic,  de- 

An  aromatic  elixir  for  the  inouth  and  stroying  promptly  all  odors  emanating 

teeth  is  the  followinf^^:  from  diseased  gums  and  teeth.     Coarse, 

Cloves 150  grammes  hard  brushes  and  soapy  dentifrices  cause 

Cinnamon    90  grammes  the  gums  to  recede,  leaving  the  dentine 

Aniseseed  150  grammes  exposed.     Use  a  quill  pick  if  necessary 

Guaiacum  wood 100  grammes  after  eating,  but  a  piece  of  waxed  floss 

Peruvian  Ixirk 90  grammes  is  better.     These  rules  are  worth  heed- 
Catechu   100  grammes  ing. 

Pellitory  of  Spain 100  grammes  Two  drops  of  camphor  on  your  tooth- 
Crush  the  substance  and  macerate  for  brush  will  give  your  mouth  the  freshest, 
twelve  days  in  three  litres  of  alcohol ;  cleanest  feeling  imaginable,  will  make 
then  strain,  and  add:  your  gums  rosy  and  absolutely  prevent 
Essence  of  peppermint. . .  10  grammes  anything  like  cold  sores  or  affections  of 
Essence  of  cinnamon ....  2  grammes  your  tongue.  The  gums,  by  the  way,  are 
Mix  thoroughly  and  add :  barometers  of  our  condition.  If  they 
Alcoholate  of  horseradish .  .500  grammes  are  clear,  bright  and  red,  we  are  in  good 
One  of  the  most  skillful  dentists  in  health,  while  if  our  blood  is  thin  and 
this  city  gives  these  rules  for  the  care  wanting  in  the  mysterious  red  corpuscles 
of  the  teeth :  Use  a  soft  brush  and  water  that  make  us  healthy,  the  gums  will  be 
at  temperature  of  mouth.  Brush  the  pale  pink,  or  if  we  are  in  a  very  bad 
teeth  up  and  down  in  the  morning  before  way  indeed,  and  much  in  need  of  a  course 
going  to  bed  and  after  eating,  whether  of  dialized  iron,  they  will  be  almost  white, 
three  or  six  times  a  day.  Use  a  good  Tartar  should  not  be  allowed  to  stay 
tooth  powder  twice  a  week,  not  oftener,  upon  the  teeth,  and  dentists  have  imple- 
except  in  cases  of  sickness,  when  the  ments  for  removing  it.  It  should  not 
acids  from  a  disordered  stomach  are  apt  be  permitted  to  accumulate,  as  it  causes 
to  have  an  unwholesome  effect  upon  the  the  gums  to  recede,  the  teeth  to  loosen, 
dentine.  Avoid  all  tooth  pastes  and  and  imparts  an  appearance  of  age  to  the 
dentifrices  that  foam  in  the  mouth ;  the  mouth.  Here  is  a  formula  of  a  prepara- 
lather  is  a  sure  sign  that  the  soap  injures  tion  sometimes  used  for  this  purpose,  but 
the  gums,  without  in  any  way  cleans-  it  must  be  applied  only  very  seldom,  and 
ing  the  teeth.  the  mouth  carefully  rinsed  immediately 
The  very  best  powder  is  of  precipitated  after,  so  that  the  acid  will  not  injure  the 
chalk ;  it  is  absolutely  harmless  and  will  enamel :  Pure  muriatic  acid,  one  ounce ; 
clean  the  enamel  without  affecting  the  water,  one  ounce ;  hont:y,  two  ounces, 
gums.  Orris  root  or  a  little  wintergreen  Mix  thoroughly,  wet  a  toothbrush  with 
added  gives  a  pleasant  flavor,  but  in  no  the  mixture  and  nib  the  discolored  teeth 
way  improves  the  chalk.  At  least  a  quart  briskly.     Rinse  the  mouth  immediately. 
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It  is  a  great  mistake  to  think  that  no 
care  is  needed  of  the  first  teeth,  for  on  the 
state  of  these  teeth  the  child's  health  de- 
pends, not  only  at  the  present  moment, 
but  also  in  the  future.  Without  sound 
teeth  it  is  impossible  to  properly  masti- 
cate the  food,  and  failure  to  do  this  means 
indigestion  and  consequent  weak  health. 
Children  should  be  taught  very  early  to 
use  a  tooth-brush,  and  the  mother  and 
nurse    should    conduct    a    "tooth-brush 


driir'  every  morning  and  evening,  see- 
ing that  each  child  has  the  right  brush, 
for  the  little  people  see  no  reason  why 
they  should  always  keep  to  the  same. 

A  good  dentist  should  be  consulted  fre- 
quently. The  teeth  may  need  filling  and 
treatment  at  any  time.  Never  use  a  pin, 
needle  or  wooden  toothpick.  Don't  bite 
threads.  Avoid  candy  and  sweets  if  you 
wish  to  keep  the  first  teeth  from  decay- 
ing. 


THE  TRANSFORMATION  OF  MISS  LEGION. 


A  Modern  Object  Lesson. 


By  William  S.  Birge,  M.  D., 


She  was  heartsick  and  discouraged, 
weary  of  mind  and  body.  She — who? 
A  little  woman  with  crimpy,  brown  hair 
and  clinging  ways,  but  very  dowdy  and 
unkempt  in  appearance. 

Her  name  is  Miss  Legion,  and  so  we 
shall  call  her,  for,  no  doubt,  you  know 
her  and  guess  her  heart  history.  Just 
the  same  as  ever  so  many  others,  a  sum- 
mer flirtation,  sweet  and  short — a  dream 
which  faded  into  the  cold  reality  of  win- 
ter. The  man  who  admired  her,  danced 
with  her,  walked  with  her  under  the  sun 
by  day  and  the  moon  by  night,  was  as 
far  oflF  as  if  she  had  never  known  him. 
And  through  it  all  she  had  behaved  like 
a  modest  girl,  which  she  was,  and  he, 
man-like,  forgot  her  in  a  host  of  stylish 
and  irresistible  winter  girls. 

Thanksgiving  Day  came  with  its  tur- 
key and  family  reunion — no  cause  for 
thanksgiving  with  her,  poor  little  Miss 
Legion,  except  a  few  sweet  memories,  of 
which  no  one  could  rob  her.  Christmas 
came,  with  all  its  greetings  and  presents ; 


no  gift  worth  having  for  her.  For,  as 
you  know,  what  matters  the  whole  world 
without  love,  especially  when  one  has 
tasted  the  sweets  of  life  ?  And  Love,  the 
crafty  fellow,  had  flown  away  from  her 
like  a  summer  butterfly,  had  shaken  his 
wings  and  waved  his  arrows  as  he  fled 
away,  laughing.  These  are  the  tricks  he 
liked  to  play,  and  he  finds  plenty  of  tall 
"six-footers,"  bearded  and  strong  as 
lions,  to  do  his  bidding. 

New  Year's  came ;  plenty  of  calls  from 
others,  but  none  from  him,  who  was  miles 
away  amusing  himself,  as  the  woman — 
the  world  over — sits  and  thinks  and  won- 
ders and  weeps. 

"To-day,'*  said  Miss  Legion,  examin- 
ing the  calendar,  January  2.  "To-day  I 
turn  over  a  new  leaf.  I  am  twenty- four ; 
love  is  a  serious  thing,  but  I  am  going  to 
forget  it  for  work ;  crush  it  out,  stamp 
it  out,  obliterate  and  crowd  it  out.  I 
am  going  to  be  a  new  woman.  That!" 
she  snapped  her  fingers,  "that  for  him!" 
I  will  conquer  myself  and  rule  the  world. 
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I  cannot  bring  him  back  by  will-power 
(haven^t  I  tried  it?),  but  I  can  compel 
my  brain  and  hands  to  change  circum- 
stances— and  he  can  go  to  any  one  who 
wants  him/' 

]Miss  Legion  looked  at  her  face  in  the 
glass,  a  strong  light  reflecting  two  grey 
eyes  flashing  blue  fire  and  a  faint  color 
shining  in  her  pale  cheeks.  Anger,  gen- 
uine emotion  of  any  kind,  was  becoming 
when   controlled. 

"Let  me  examine  my  stock  in  trade: 
Complexion,  muddy  and  unpromising, 
but  my  skin  elsewhere  is  white  and  fine ; 
neck  long,  shoulders  fair,  but  bony ;  fig- 
ure slight ;  walk  ungraceful,  and  hair 
good  in  color,  but  arranged  in  an  old- 
fashioned  and  unbecoming  way — easy 
to  do  up.  Hands  well  formed,  but  nails 
stubby  and  pale;  lips  full,  but  not  red 
enough ;  teeth  fair  and  eyes  large,  but  dull 
in  expression ;  eyebrows  irregular  and 
lashes  long,  but  not  thick.  Here  we  are, 
and  no  flattery.  A  very  sad  and  haggard 
look  over  all ;  clothes  good  enough  in 
material,  but  lacking  individuality  and 
style. 

Miss  Legion  left  no  stone  unturned  to 
accomplish  her  end.  The  two  faithful 
aids  were  at  her  right  hand — Patience 
and  Perseverance.  These  are  the  guides, 
the  props  of  the  long  path  which  winds 
tortuously  around  the  mountain  on  which 
Beauty  sits  enthroned,  and  Venus-wise, 
looks  proudly  down  on  the  valley,  where 
amorous  swains  and  envious  nymphs  re- 
gard her  with  never-failing  interest. 

"I  will  be  mistress  of  myself,"  said 
Miss  Legion,  with  her  chin  perked  up 
defiantly,  and  her  mouth  resolute,  "and 
mistress  of  my  own  little  world.  Let  me 
be  advanced  and  obtain  my  rights ;  what 
is  suflFerage  but  for  those  who  suffer? 
We  are  no  longer  in  the  dark  ages,  sci- 


ence, art,  nature — ^kindly  as  of  old,  but 
more  clearly  understood — these  are  ready 
to  assist  those  who  wish  to  renew  them- 
selves and  their  lease  of  life  and  love — 
for  love  is  life,  and  until  a  woman  loves 
she  does  not  begin  to  live." 

Miss  Legion's  home  is  in  the  city;  she 
does  not  even  have  the  advantage  of  the 
country  air,  but  her  two  little  feet  learned 
to  take  her  daily  into  the  suburbs  for  a 
long,  bracing  walk.  She  used  to  lie  in 
bed  in  the  mornings,  but  she  stopped  that 
the  first  thing;  she  got  up  at  7,  took  a 
cold  sponge,  lasting  ten  minutes,  in- 
cluding the  vigorous  dry  rub.  Then  she 
exercised  for  fifteen  minutes  with  light 
dumb-bells,  every  movement  imaginable, 
which  would  develop  latent  curves.  She 
first  went  through  the  neck  movement; 
then  the  arms,  throwing,  fencing,  spar- 
ring; then  the  hips  and  waist;  then  the 
knees  and  ankles.  She  read  up  about 
gymnastics  in  every  available  book  in  the 
library,  and  wrote  out  a  course  of  train- 
ing, selected  for  especial  use;  then  she 
read  several  volumes  on  foods  and  their 
chemical  properties  and  their  eflFect  in 
health  and  disease.  She  obtained  these 
at  the  free  library,  thereby  availing  her- 
self of  an  opportunity  hitherto  neglected. 
In  fact,  she  was  astonished  to  find  how 
much  she  had  missed ;  how  many  sources 
of  pleasure  and  help  she  had  ignored. 

She  found  out  just  how  much  food  she 
needed,  of  what  kind  and  proportion  ;  she 
soon  knew  that  anything  else  was  un- 
necessary and  harmful,  as  it  gave  the 
digestive  organs,  already  taxed  too  far, 
more  work,  and  did  not  furnish  the  ele- 
ments of  blood,  bone  and  muscle. 

For  without  a  sound  constitution  as 
foundation,  which  ought  to  be  laid  in 
childhood,  or,  rather,  before  birth,  in 
ancestors  strong  and  cleanly,  it  is  im- 
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possible  to  have  good  health.  A  weakly 
constitution  is  something  to  be  remedied, 
not  resigned  to  as  a  visitation,  or  ignored 
as  a  disgrace,  but  bravely  faced  and  con- 
quered.    All  moral,  mental  and  spiritual 


health  have  their  root    in    this    animal 
health,  and  the  sooner  this  fact  is  recog- 
nized the  sooner,  will  the  material  ob- 
stacles to  success  be  pushed  away. 
{To  be  continued.) 


FOOD  THAT  BUILDS  THE  BODY. 


By  Mabel  Gifford,  D.L.S. 


It  is  good  to  look  at  all  sides  of  a  ques- 
tion and  then  form  your  conclusions. 
After  we  have  considered  the  arguments 
of  those  who  advocate  flesh-eating  and 
see  how  modified  their  statements  are, 
and  how  decidedly  they  lean  in  the  direc- 
tion of  their  vegetarian  brothers,  and  how 
they  have  an  inner  conviction  that  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  are  the  ideal  food,  then 
we  may  turn  to  those  who  have  studied 
and  tested  the  fruit  and  vegetable  diet  and 
regale  our  minds  with  their  satisfying 
testimony,  and  proceed  to  go  and  do 
likewise  with  no  lingering  doubts  of  its 
practicability. 

Foremost  among  the  advocates  of  a 
non-flesh  diet  stands  the  editor  of  The 
Pathfinder,  E.  W.  Conable,  and  here  are 
a  few  paragraphs  taken  from  his  maga- 
zine relative  to  the  subject: 

"If  you  want  a  nation  whose  heart 
beats  in  perpetual  peace,  but  whose  recog- 
nized power  will  ward  off  every  ap- 
proaching danger  the  world  over;  if  you 
want  a  people  whose  ambitions  and 
strifes  in  life  will  not  find  consummation 
in  the  trampling  under  foot  of  the  less 
fortunate  in  the  various  walks  leading  to 
better  conditions;  if  your  desire  is  to 
build  a  race  of  people  whose  loftiest 
aspirations  will  be  the  up-lifting  of  the 
whole  great  body  of  struggling  humanity, 
make  the  destruction  of  life  of  any  kind, 


for  any  purpose,  a  penal  off^ence  for 
twenty-five  years,  and  at  the  end  of  tha.. 
time  it  will  become  the  common  law  of 
the  land  and  will  enforce  itself.  There 
will  not  be  another  war.  There  will  not 
be  the  vaguest  shadow  of  a  desire  for 
war.  There  will  not  be  another  mu.der. 
There  will  not  be  another  theft.  There- 
will  not  be  another  assault  upon  the 
chastity  of  women.  There  will  be  r.o 
crimes ;  no  need  for  criminal  magistrates ; 
no  need  for  criminal  lawyers  or  any  other 
kind.  The  doctor  will  be  a  back  number, 
for  his  business  is  only  made  possible  by 
the  meat  consumers.  In  a  quarter  of  a 
century  the  physical  body  and  the  body 
politic  alike  will  have  been  so  thoroughly 
cleansed  that  disease  and  crime  will  be 
unknown — will  be,  in  fact,  an  impossi- 
bility. 

**No  one  can  steal  who  is  not  filled  with 
meat.  No  one  can  murder  whose  body 
is  not  soaked  with  the  essence  of  a  mur- 
dered animal.  No  man  can  drink  whiskey 
and  become  the  victim  of  vampires  whose 
body  is  not  steeped  with  the  poison  of 
once  animate  life.  No  man  can  ravish 
his  wife  or  that  of  his  neighbor  who  is 
not  the  victim,  voluntarily  or  hereditarily, 
of  the  infamous  meat  habit. 

"Non-meat-eating  destroys  the  desire 
to  take  the  blood  of  your  fellowman  and 
that  of  every  living  thing.     It  destroys 
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the  war  spirit,  but  not  courage.  In  fact, 
it  builds  up  and  stimulates  courage  in 
every  human  breast.  It  teaches  men  to 
recognize  no  such  thing  as  fear  in  any 
form.  It  builds  around  him  an  aura  of 
self-protection  that  no  foe  can  invade. 
It  quickens  the  intellect  and  strengthens 
the  heart-strings  of  love  and  sympathy. 
And  last  and  best  of  all,  it  makes  men, 
not  blood-thirsty  tyrants,  who  gloat  and 
revel  over  the  writhings  of  the  victims 
of  their  "skill"  and  "manly"  qualities. 
But  all  growth  must  be  voluntary  if  it 
would  be  effective.  The  mind  must  be 
educated  in  the  right  channels  and  the 
body  brought  into  harmonious  attune- 
ment  with  the  thought  forces  before  re- 
sults will  manifest  themselves  on  the 
higher  plane — on  the  plane  of  living 
growth  and  unfoldment." 

The  Herald  of  the  Golden  Age  sends 
its  voice  across  the  ocean  in  not-to-be  mis- 
taken tones,  and  gives  much  information 
for  all  who  are  interested  in  the  food 
question  and  health  generally.  It  says: 
"The  vegetable  stores  up  energy,  the  ani- 
mal expends  energy.  Vegetable  albumen 
is  stored  food,  while  animal  albumen  is 
used  food.  Various  wastes  and  poison- 
ous products  result  from  the  manifesta- 
tions of  energy,  whether  by  the  locomo- 
tive or  the  animal.  The  ashes,  cinders 
and  smoke  which  result  from  the  com- 
bustion in  the  locomotive  are  represented 
in  the  animal  by  poisonous  gases  and 
various  substances  which  escape  through 
the  lungs,  skin,  kidneys,  and  other  ex- 
cretory organs.  There  are  also  animal 
cinders  represented  in  the  uric  acid,  a 
poison  which  produces  rheumatism, 
calculi  in  various  parts,  hardening  of  the 
arteries,  premature  old  age,  apoplexy, 
and  a  variety  of  ailments.  The  flesh  of  a 
dead  animal,  no  matter  how  healthy  it 


may  have  been,  contains  a  great  quantity 
of  these  poisons,  the  elimination  of  which 
ceases  at  death,  although  their  formation 
continues  for  some  time  after  death. 

"From  these  facts  it  is  apparent  that 
it  is  impossible  for  one  animal  to  subsist 
upon  another  animal  without  increasing 
the  amount  of  waste  matter  in  its  own  tis- 
sues. As  these  wastes  accumulate,  the 
vitality  and  life  of  the  animal  must  be 
smothered  just  as  the  accumulation  of 
ashes  and  smoke  smothers  a  fire  in  a  stove 
or  furnace.  The  man  who  desires  to 
have  a  clear  head,  a  brain  keenly  alive 
to  the  subtle  universe  about  him,  alert  to 
respond  to  every  call  made  upon  it  by  the 
bodily  organs  under  its  supervision, 
ready  to  receive  impressions  from  the 
infinite  source  of  universal  thought,  and 
capable  of  thinking  the  high  thoughts  of 
God  after  him,  must  live  simply,  abstem- 
iously, naturally,  and  must  avoid  every 
inferior  and  harmful  food." 

Our  Chicago  vegetarian  furnishes  all 
the  tests,  experiments,  facts,  figures  and 
statements  of  flesh  and  non-flesh  diet  that 
one  could  require.  Below  a  table  of 
comparative  food  values  we  read,  "We 
have  it  clearly  demonstrated  by  this 
analysis  that  not  only  do  vegetable  sub- 
stances contain  all  the  elements  necessary 
to  nutrition  and  to  the  production  of 
force  and  heat,  but  they  contain  pro- 
portionately even  more  of  these  elements 
than  are  found  in  animal  substances." 

Nautilus,  an  energetic  champion  of 
non-flesh  diet,  tells  us  of  Dr.  Peebles, 
the  noted  author  and  traveler,  who  has 
recently  completed  an  extensive  tour  of 
countries,  old  and  new,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-two.  "He  rises  at  four  o'clock 
every  morning  and  works  from  twelve 
to  fourteen  hours  a  day.  He  has  ab- 
stained from  meat-eating  for  many  years. 
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and  says  of  himself:  *I  eat  no  animal 
flesh,  use  no  liquors,  wines  or  tobacco,  no 
coffee  or  tea.  I  have  no  aches  or  pains. 
I  can  bat  a  ball,  run  like  a  sixteen-year- 
old  lad,  swim  like  a  fish  and  dance  the 
Highland  fling.  At  the  progressive  Ly- 
ceum picnic  at  Melbourne  last  year,  five 
hundred  witnesses  on  the  ground,  I  ran 
a  foot-race  and  took  the  prize.'  " 

The  superiority  of  the  strength-giving 
properties  of  vegetable  foods,  and  the 
immunity  of  its  adherents  from  the  dis- 
eases so  universal  to  meat-eating  people, 
is  so  well-known  in  our  day  as  to  be  be- 
yond dispute.  Also  the  abundance  of 
testimony  from  those  who  have  adopted 
a  non-flesh  diet,  that  their  minds  are 
clearer  and  they  can  do  better  mental 
work  proves  that  it  is  as  beneficial  to 
the  brain  as  the  rest  of  the  body.  We 
have  a  striking  illustration  of  the  claims 
of  advocates  of  non-flesh  diet  in  the  pres- 
ent war  between  Russia  and  Japan ;  the 
rice-eating  Japs  out-doing  the  big,  flesh- 
eating  Russians  both  in  brain  and  brawn. 
Flesh  diet  makes  big,  cumbersome  bodies 
and  heavy  brains,  vegetable  diet  makes 
lithe,  sinewy  bodies,  possessing  almost 
incredible  powers  of  endurance,  and 
quick,  keen,  diplomatic  minds.  In  many 
ways  the  Japanese  are  more  civilized  than 
any  so-called  "Christian"  race.  The  man 
who  finds  that  he  can  do  more  both  with 
his  body  and  mind,  and  rises  to  higher 
ideals  of  human  existence,  needs  no 
further  argument  to  convince  him  of  the 
superiority  of  a  non-flesh  diet. 

The  New  Thought  Searchlight  says, 
"It  is  claimed  that  certain  criminals  are 
executed  by  living  on  meat  and  wine 
alone;  and  that  they  rarely  live  thirty 
days.  Contrasting  this  with  the  fact 
that  many  have  lived  thirty  and  forty  days 
without  eating  anything,  it  is  not  a  very 


good  argument  in  favor  of  meat-eating." 
The  condition  of  the  meat  market  has 
brought  the  fact  before  the  astonished 
world  that  mankind  does  not  perish 
when  deprived  of  meat,  but  to  its  great 
bcwilderinent  finds  itself  in  better  condi- 
tion than  it  was  previously,  and  this  is 
a  more  convincing  argument  than  shoals 
of  facts  and  figures.  We  shall  have  no 
more  pathetic  stories  of  poor  people 
perishing  for  lack  of  flesh  to  eat.  When 
we  read  of  a  poor  woman  drawing  her 
last  breath  because  she  has  not  had  any 
meat  for  three  days,  we  shall  know  it  is 
pure  fiction,  or  that  she  killed  herself  by 
her  mental  belief  in  the  necessity  of  flesh 
food. 

Mr.  Pelletier,  noted  for  his  novel 
scheme  for  reaching  the  North  Pole,  was 
for  many  years  a  mail-carrier  in  Alaska. 
He  found  that  when  he  did  not  eat  meat 
he  was  not  troubled  by  the  cold.  Other 
travelers  have  made  the  same  discovery. 
Nicholas  Tesla,  the  great  electrician, 
found  a  vegetarian  diet  superior  to  meat 
diet,  and  became  a  vegetarian.  Gen. 
Booth  gave  up  flesh-eating  at  seventy, 
and  found  he  could  do  an  immense 
amount  of  work  in  the  way  of  traveling 
about  the  country  and  lecturing.  Just 
liere  is  where  these  vegetarians  make  the 
fatal  mistake ;  they  take  advantage  of 
their  abundance  of  vitaHty  to  burden  the 
body  and  mind  with  almost  incredible 
tasks ;  renouncing  one  kind  of  abuse  they 
fall  into  another  and  presently  break 
down. 

To  sum  it  all  up,  the  difference  between 
flesh  food  and  non-flesh  food  is,  that  one 
devitalizes  and  the  other  vitalizes.  Flesh 
eaters  are  all  their  lives  disintegrating, 
breaking  down  their  bodies,  slowly  filling 
them  with  dead  substance.  This  work 
goes  on  until  the  channels  of  the  body 
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are  so  choked  up  that  circulation  is  no 
longer  possible.  Non-flesh  eaters,  on 
the  contrary,  are  constantly  building  up 
the  body  and  supplying  to  it  health  and 
strength. 

We  do  not  yet  know  all  that  vital 
food  will  do  for  the  body.  We  shall 
know  when  we  get  rid  of  our  beliefs  in 
decay  and  death  and  live  to  live,  instead 


of  living,  to  die,  as  at  the  present  time. 
Flesh  food  burdens  and  clogs  the  body 
and  stimulates  it;  non-flesh  food  buoys 
up  the  body  and  vitalizes  it.  Who  can 
estimate  the  possibilities  of  a  human  race 
that  shall  love  mercy,  seek  purity  and 
walk  humbly — in  a  truth-seeking  spirit — 
with  their  God  ? 


Between  India  and  Africa  lies  the  hot- 
test place  in  earth.  The  Aval  Islands 
cover  a  fairly  extensive  area  on  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  lying  oflf  the  southwest  coast 
of  Persia,  and  it  is  the  largest  .of  them 
which  enjoys  the  doubtful  distinction  of 
leading  all  perspiring  competitors  in  the 
matter  of  heat.  The  mean  temperature 
of  Bahrein  for  the  entire  year  is  99  de- 
grees. July,  August  and  September  are 
unendurable,  save  for  the  natives.  Night 
after  night,  as  midnight  comes,  the  ther- 
mometer shows  100.    By  7  in  the  mom- 


About  this  time  of  the  year  certain 
provinces  of  China  are  beautiful  with  the 
white,  red  and  speckled  white  and  red 
blossoms  of  a  curious  tree  that  is  as  val- 
uable as  it  is  strange.  It  is  the  t'ung'-tsz- 
shu  or  wu  tung,  the  oil  tree.  The  oil 
tree  furnishes  an  oil  from  its  nuts,  which, 
although  it  is  not  edible  provides  material 
for  an  immense  variety  of  uses,  from  that 
of  water-proofing  to  building  forts.  The 
nuts  appear  on  the  tree  about  a  month 
after  the  flowers  fall.  They  grow  very 
much  like  figs,  each  fig  or  lobe  containing 


Xerxes*  great  army  is  stated  by  Hero- 
dotus to  have  comprised  1,700,000  infan- 
try, besides  cavalry,  marines  and  camp- 


ing it  is  107  or  108  degrees,  and  by  3 
in  the  afternoon,  140.  It  is  stated  by 
veracious  travelers  that  75,000  Arabs  in- 
habit the  Aval  group,  fully  25,000  living 
in  Bahrein.  The  following  are  the  tem- 
peratures in  some  of  the  hottest  places 
in  different  countries:  Hyderabad,  105 
degrees;  Lahore,  107  degrees;  El  Paso. 
113  degrees;  Mosul,  117  degrees;  Agra, 
117  degrees;  Death  Valley,  122  degrees; 
Alberia,  127  degrees;  Fort  Yuma,  128 
degrees;  Jacobobad,  122  degrees;  Bah- 
rein, 140  degrees. — Exchange, 


two  kernels  or  nuts.  These  nuts  are 
divided  into  three  varieties  for  market 
purposes — the  yellow,  the  drab  and  the 
white,  the  latter  giving  the  greatest  quan- 
tity of  oil.  The  nuts  are  gathered  in 
September  or  October  and  thrown  in  big 
heaps  on  the  ground.  Then  grass  is  piled 
over  them  until  they  have  rotted,  after 
which  it  is  easy  to  disengage  the  kernel 
from  the  husk.  The  kernels  are  ground 
in  stone  mills.  After  grinding,  the  pro- 
duct is  steamed  in  wooden  huts. — The 
Journal. 


followers.  Other  authorities  put  the 
total  number  of  persons  composing  it  at 
5,283,220. 


Conducted  by  Harriet  Hemiup  Van  Cleve. 


FEBRUARY. 

The     February     sunshine     steeps    your 

boughs 
And  tints  the  buds  and  swells  the  leaves 

within.  — Bryant. 

"February  makes  a  bridge  and  March 
breaks  it," 

In  Emerson's  beautiful  essay  on  "Do- 
mestic Life,"  he  tells  how  "The  care 
which  covers  the  seed  of  the  tree  under 
tough  husks  and  stony  cases  provides 
for  the  human  plant  the  mother  breast 
and  the  father  house.  The  size  of  the 
nestler  is  comic,  and  its  tiny,  beseeching 
weakness  is  compensated  perfectly  by  the 
liappy,  patronizing  look  of  the  mother, 
who  is  a  sort  of  high,  reposing  Providence 
toward  it.  The  small  despot  asks  so  little 
that  all  reason  and  all  nature  are  on  his 
side.  His  ignorance  is  more  charming 
than  all  knowledge,  and  his  little  sins 
more  bewitching  than  any  virtue.  His 
flesh  is  angel's  flesh  all  alive.  Fast — 
almost  too  fast  for  the  wistful  curiosity 
of  the  parents,  studious  of  the  witch- 
craft of  curls  and  dimples  and  broken 
words — the  little  tottler  grows  to  be  a 
boy.  He  walks  daily  among  wonders, 
fire  light,  darkness,  the  moon,  the  stars. 
The  blooming  rose  is  a  new  event ;  the 
garden  full  of  flowers  is  Eden  over  again 
to  the  small  Adam ;  the  rain,  the  ice,  the 


snow,  make  epochs  in  his  life.  What  art 
can  paint  or  gild  any  object  in  after  life 
with  the  glow  which  Nature  gives  to 
the  first  bawbles  of  childhood.  The 
household  is  the  home  of  the  man,  as 
well  as  of  the  child.  The  events  that  oc- 
cur therein  are  more  near  and  affecting 
to  us  than  those  which  are  sought  in 
senates  or  academies." 

"Give  us  wealth  and  then  the  home 
shall  exist,"  many  say.  You  ask  too 
much.  Few  have  wealth,  but  all  must 
have  a  home.  There  never  was  a  coun- 
try in  the  world  which  could  so  easily 
exhibit  this  heroism  as  ours ;  never  any- 
where the  State  has  made  such  eIRcient 
provisions  for  popular  education,  where 
intellectual  entertainment  is  so  within  the 
reach  of  youthful  ambition.  The  poor 
man's  son  is  educated.  There  is  many 
a  humble  house  in  every  city,  in  every 
town,  where  talent  and  taste  and  some- 
times genius  dwells  with  poverty  and 
labor.  And  yet,  in  the  truest  sense  of 
the  word,  it  is  a  real  home. 

Happy  will  that  house  be  in  which  the 
relations  are  formed  from  character,  after 
the  highest  and  not  after  the  lowest  or- 
der. Then  shall  marriage  be  a  covenant 
to  secure  to  either  party  the  sweetness 
and  honor  of  being  a  calm,  continuing, 
inevitable  benefactor  to  the  other.     The 
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ornament  Emerson  again  says  of  **a 
house  is  the  friends  who  frequent  it. 
There  is  no  greater  event  in  life  than  the 
appearance  of  new  persons  about  our 
hearth,  except  it  be  the  progress  of  the 
character  that  draws  them.  It  has  been 
finely  added  by  Sandor  to  his  definition 
of  a  great  man.  It  is  he  who  can  draw 
together  the  most  select  company  when 
it  pleases  him."  Again  he  says :  "I  pray 
you,  O  excellent  wife,  not  to  cumber 
yourself  and  me  to  get  a  rich  dinner  for 
this  man  or  this  woman  who  has 
alighted  at  our  gate,  nor  a  bed  chamber 
got  ready  at  too  great  a  cost.  These 
things,  if  they  are  curios  in,  they  can  get 
for  a  dollar  at  any  village.  But  let  this 
stranger,  if  he  will,  in  your  looks,  in  your 
accent  and  behavior,  read  your  heart  and 
earnestness,  your  thought  and  will,  which 
he  cannot  buy  at  any  price  in  any  vil- 
lage or  city,  and  which  he  may  well 
travel  fifty  miles,  and  dine  sparingly  and 
sleep  hard,  in  order  to  behold.  Cer- 
tainly, let  the  board  be  spread  and  let  the 
bed  be  dressed  for  the  traveler ;  but  let 
not  the  emphasis  of  hospitality  lie  in  these 
things.  Honor  to  the  house  where  they 
are  simple  to  the  verge  of  hardship,  so 
that  the  intellect  is  awake  and  reads  the 
laws  of  the  universe:  the  soul  worships 
truth  and  love ;  honor  and  courtesy  flow 
into  all  deeds." 

I  have  given  you  only  a  few  straggling 
thoughts  from  this  beautiful  essay,  the 
reading  of  which  will  help  you  to  live 
nearer  the  highest  ideals  of  your  soul, 
and  help  you  to  make  your  home  a 
blessed  sanctuary,  realizing  better  what 
the  end  is  to  which  the  household  is  in- 
stituted and  for  w^hat  the  roof  tree  stands. 


was  he  who  discovered  the  divine  berry 
in  1285 — 619  years  ago.  He  was  dying 
of  hunger  in  the  wilderness  when,  find- 
ing some  small,  round  berries,  he  tried 
eat  them,  but  they  were  bitter.  He  tried 
roasting  them,  and  then  he  finally  steeped 
in  water  held  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand, 
and  found  the  decoction  as  refreshing  as 
if  he  had  partaken  of  solid  food.  Who 
discovered  chickory  is  not  known,  but  he 
deserves  obscurity. 


The  little  cares  that  cark  and  fret 

The  French  have  called  black  butter- 
flies— 
Our  foolish  lids  are  oft  tear-wet 
From  these  wee  cares  that  cark  and  fret, 
Because  their  darksome  wings  are  wet 
To  shut  the  day  shine  from  our  eyes. 


USEFUL  HINTS. 

Soak  mildewed  clothes  in  buttermilk 
and  spread  in  the  sun. 


If  sassafras  bark  is  sprinkled  among 
dried  fruits  it  will  keep  out  the  worms. 


The  most  delicate  hued  book-bindings, 
even  white  and  pale  shades,  can  be  thor- 
oughly cleaned  with  chamois  skin  dipped 
in  pow^dered  pumice  stone. 


Vinegar  water  cleans  and  brightens 
gilt  frames.  Use  one-fourth  vinegar  to 
three-fourths  water,  and  apply  with  a 
brush. 


When  you  drink  your  next  cup  of  cof- 
fee, return  thanks  to  Hodji  Omar.     It 


Copper  can  be  successfully  cleaned 
with  powdered  borax  and  soap.  Wet  a 
coarse  cloth  in  hot  water,  soap  it  well, 
and  sprinkle  over  it  the  powdered  borax. 


An  old  peach  basket  may  be  made  into    -" 
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a  convenient  receptacle  for  sweepings. 
It  can  be  taken  from  room  to  room  to 
empty  into  it  the  filled  dustpan.  The 
basket  must  be  lined. 


or  three  masticated  carefully  will  often 
relieve  indigestion. 


A  solution  of  Epsom  salts  and  vinegar 
applied  with  a  brush  will  cloud  a  glass, 
for  protective  purposes,  as  in  a  bath- 
room, and  a  coating  of  white  varnish 
put  on  immediately  will  render  the  frost- 
ed look  permanent. 


The  task  of  keeping  the  many  nickel 
fixtures  in  the  modem  home  bright  is  no 
easy  one.  A  cleaner  which  is  easily  pre- 
pared and  very  good  is  simply  ammonia 
and  whiting  mixed  together  and  applied 
with  a  cloth. 


RECIPES. 


Brown  Raisin  Bread. 

Sift  together  a  cupful  each  of  whole 
wheat  flour,  rye  flour  and  Indian  meal. 
With  a  part  of  the  flour  sift  two  and  a 
half  teaspoonfuls  of  soda  and  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  salt.  Make  a  batter  with  three- 
quarters  of  a  cupful  of  molasses,  a  cup- 
ful and  three-quarters  of  water,  a  table- 
spoonful  of  melted  butter  and  a  half  a 
cupful  of  seeded  raisins.  Beat  the  mix- 
ture thoroughly,  turn  it  into  buttered 
mould  and  steam  for  four  hours,  or  bake 
one  hour. 


Salted  Peanuts. 

Shell  and  skin  the  raw  nuts ;  allow  to 
each  cup  of  nuts  a  teaspoonful  of  salt 
and  a  tablespoonful  of  oil  or  melted  but- 
ter ;  let  them  stand  an  hour,  then  put  on 
tins  and  brown  delicatelv  in  the  oven. 
They  should  be  prepared  as  needed,  as 
if  kept  too  long  they  grow  rancid.  All 
•salted  nuts  are  excellent  digesters.    Two 


CONCERNING  WOMEN. 

Miss  Edith  Patch,  the  State  Entomolo- 
gist of  Maine,  has  made  during  the  past 
season  extended  observations  of  districts 
infested  by  the  brown- tail  moth. 


Mrs.  Isabelle  Nye  has  been  employed 
as  "welfare  manager"  for  two  years  by 
the  Siegel  Cooper  Company  in  New 
York  with  excellent  results.  Siegel  & 
Cooper  employ  in  their  huge  store  be- 
tween 3,000  and  4,000  persons,  nearly 
all  of  them  young  women.  Mrs.  Nye 
makes  it  her  business  to  know  them  all, 
to  find  them  boarding  places  if  they  wish, 
and  to  visit  them  if  they  are  ill.  The 
firm  has  a  vacation  cottage  at  Long 
Branch,  where  each  girl  is  a  guest  for  a 
week  every  summer.  Here  Mrs.  Nye  is 
hostess  and  sees  that  young  women  are 
comfortable   and   entertained. 


Mrs.  Tessie  Brodfoot,  maid  for  many 
years  in  the  home  of  Thomas  Carfyle, 
died  in  Scotland  the  other  day,  aged  sev- 
enty-one. She  always  denied  the  un- 
happiness  of  Carlyle's  married  life,  and 
declared  he  was  the  easiest  man  in  the 
world  to  serve. 


Notice  has  been  received  from  St. 
Louis  that  the  jury  of  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  Exposition  has  awarded  the 
grand  prize  to  the  Mary  Lowell  Stone 
Home  Economic  Exhibit  for  its  excel- 
lence. 

The  aim  of  the  exhibit  is  to  show 
how  science  can  be  applied  to  daily 
living  in  order  to  raise  the  standard  of 
health,  to  lessen  drudgery  and  to  secure 
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the  greatest  satisfaction  for  the  time, 
money  and  effort  expended  in  housekeep- 
ing. Hence  practical  illustrations  are 
given  of  certain  facts  concerning  house 
construction,  furnishings,  food,  clothing 
and  management  in  the  household. 


The  Pope  comes  of  a  family  of  poor 
peasants,  none  of  his  sisters  know  how  to 
read  or  write.  They  were  lately  asked 
for  their  autograph,  when  one  of  the 
sisters  said  in  a  •  tone  of  bitterness,  "I 
thought  all  the  world  knew  that  we  could 
not  read  or  write.'*  She  promised  to  try 
and  procure  something  much  more  pre- 
cious, the  autograph  of  her  brother,  the 
Pope. 


Miss  Eva  Booth  has  been  appointed 
commander  of  the  Salvation  Army  in 
America  to  succeed  Commander  Booth 
Tucker.  She  has  had  charge  for  the  last 
eight  years  of  the  Army's  work  in  Can- 
ada. 


Russia  has  only  one  school  for  every 
2,300  inhabitants ;  Germany  has  one  for 
every  700,  England  one  for  every  600, 
France  one  for  every  500.  Girls  are 
the  last  to  get  into  a  school  in  these 
countries  if  thev  are  at  all  crowded. 


Mrs.  Charles  Netcher,  widow  of  the 
hte  proprietor  of  the  Boston  Store,  in 
Chicago,  TIL,  has  been  elected  president 
and  treasurer  of  the  corporation,  and 
will  manage  the  great  business. 


Dr.  Leora  Johnson,  Iowa  City,  has 
recently  been  appointed  Anaesthetist  to 
the  university  Hospital  of  the  College  of 
Medicine.  She  has  a  record  of  nearly 
2,000  cases  of  aucTsthesia  without  an  ac- 
cident. 


The  wife  of  Field  Marshal  Marquis 
Oyama,  the  commander  of  the  conquer- 
ing land  forces  of  Japan,  is  a  graduate 
of  Vassar  College  in  the  Class  of  1882. 
The  Marchioness  is  described  as  a  charm- 
ing, intelligent  woman. 


Rush  Medical  College,  Medical  De- 
partment of  Chicago  University,  has 
fourteen  women  on  its  teaching  force 
assistants  in  clinical  and  college  work. 


Mrs.  Julia  Joy,  of  Soes,  Maine,  has 
just  celebrated  her  94th  birthday  by  walk- 
ing ten  miles  to  church. 


Dr.   Sarah  Drowne  has  just  brough 
out  a  second  edition  of  her  work  entitle 
"Clean  Milk."     It  has  been  very  favor — 
ably  received  by  the  medical  and  scientificr 
press.     It  was  selected  by  the  American 
Librarv  Association  as  one  of  the  best 
books  of  the  vear,  and  also  as  one  of  the 
books  for  a  model  village  library  to  be 
exhibited   at  the   St.   Louis   Exposition. 
Its  circulation  in  Europe  and  Australia 
as  well  as  this  country  has  been   very 
notable. 


The  caterer  for  all  the  Emperor  of 
Korea's  banquets  is  a  Miss  Santoy,  a 
Franco-German  lady.  She  manages 
all  the  formal  entertainments  given  by 
His  Majesty  to  foreign  guests.  He  said 
not  long  ago,  **That  he  only  wished  his 
Treasury  Department  were  as  well  man- 
aged as  his  kitchen." 


Days  change  so  many  things,  yes,  hours ! 
We  see  so  differently  in  sun  and  showers. 
Mistaken  words  to-night 
May  be  lamented  by  to-morrow's  light ; 
Let  us  be  patient,  for  we  know 
There's  but  a  little  way  to  go. 


Conducted  by  PRor.  Anthony  Barker. 


EXERCISES  FOR  WOMEN. 


Strong.    Well-formed   Forearms,    IVristS 
and   Hands. 


The  hand  is  a  part  generally  neglected 
by  women  in  their  efforts  to  cultivate 
beauty.  Much  care  is  taken  of  the  face, 
both  as  to  complexion  and  in  the  way  of 
massage  and  other  treatments  to  produce 
plumpness  and  pleasing  contour.  The 
care  of  the  hands,  however,  is  usually 
carried  only  to  the  extent  of  the  use  of 
perfumed  soaps.  No  attention  is  paid 
to  nourishing  and  building  up  the  tis- 
sues in  the  forearm,  wrist  and  hand.  The 
importance  of  trying  to  beautify  the 
hands  will  be  realized  at  once,  for  the 
hands  are  almost  as  much  in  evidence 
at  all  times  as  the  face.  A  thin,  scrawny, 
claw-like  wrist  and  hand  is  often  the 
fatal  blemish  to  an  otherwise  beautiful 
woman. 

The  superstitious  dread  of  getting 
"hard,  coarse  hands"  has  pretty  generally 
disappeared.  With  the  advent  of  the 
"athletic  girl,"  ideals  in  these  matters 
have  changed  greatly,  and  it  has  been 
seen,  further,  that  the  tennis-playing  and 
rowing  hand  is  much  plumper,  better 
'  formed  and  more  pleasing  to  the  eye  than 


photo,  as  hard  as  you  can,  then  outward, 
till  the  muscles  tire. 

Exercise  III. — Twirling  the  cane. 
Grasp  a  cane  or  umbrella  tightly  1^  tint 
middle  and  twirl  it  rapidly  back  and 
forth.  With  a  light  cane  you  should  be 
able  to  move  it  so  fast  that  you  can  heir 
it  buzz  in  the  air. 

Exercise  IV, — Gripping  paper  ball 
Crumple  up  paper  into  a  ball  the  sixe 
of  your  fist.  Squeeze  this  with  one  hand 
at  a  time  as  hard  as  you  can,  opening  and 
closing  the  hand  upon  it  in  regular 
rhythm. 

Exercise  V. — Tearing  a  folded  news- 
paper. Start  with  one  sheet,  that  is,  two 
leaves  or  four  pages  of  an  ordinary  news- 


the  bony,   white  fingers  of  the  ' 
who  does  not  exercise. 

The  following  exercises  are  selected 
with  a  view  to  their  directness  in 
strengthening  and  developing  the  hands 
and  wrists,  and  because  of  their  sim- 
plicity and  easy  accomplishment. 

Exercise  I. — Clasping  the  hands,  as 
in  the  photo,  squeeze  them  tightly  to- 
gether and  bend  the  right  hand  back- 
wards by  superior  pressure  with  the  left ; 
make  it  a  contest  between  your  two  hands 
to  see  which  can  bend  the  other  over. 
Let  first  one  hand  win  and  then  the 
other.     Repeat  this  till  the  nuiscles  tire. 

Exercise  II. — Twisting  a  rolled-up 
newspaper,  twist  first  inward,  as  in  the 
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Exercise  HI. 


PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 
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The  Chicago  Chronicle  man  admits 
that  opponents  of  vaccination  "have  a 
right  to  their  opinions,"  but  "the  people 
who  believe  in  vaccination  insist  that 
their  own  children  shall  not  be  put  in 
peril  by  the  presence  of  unvaccinated 
children."  If  vaccination  is  a  "positive 
protection"  against  smallpox,  as  the 
great  ones  are  always  affirming,  wherein 
lies  the  peril  from  the  presence  of  a 
clean-blooded  child?  But  no  matter 
how  often  this  question  is  asked,  the 
great  ones  never  answer  it.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  a  vaccinated  person  ought  to  be 
quarantined  during  the  development  and 
liealing  of  his  sore  arm,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  vaccine  is  nothing  but  the 


Exercise  IV. 

Fold  it  in  half  three  times,  then 
ee  parts  twice,  and  you  will  have  a 
ibout  the  size  of  a  pack  of  cards. 
I  ihxs  as  shown  in  Photo  Exercise 
it  position,  and  tear  it  clean  in  two, 
>  Exercise  V,  second  position. 

e  census  of  Paraguay  shows  that 
are  seven  women  in  that  country 
e  man.  This  condition  is  due  to  the 
trous  war  which  ended  in  1870, 
five  years'  duration,  killing  off  nine- 
twentieths  of  the  male  population. 
rally  where  men  are  in  proportion 
e  to  seven  they  are  at  a  higher  pre- 
I  than  elsewhere,  and  in  Paraguay 
are  figuratively  kept  in  cotton  wool 
eir  admiring  female  relatives. 


Exercise  V. — 2d  Positi 


germs  of  smallpox  run  through  »  calf,- 
Horn.  Envoy. 


Professor  Rutherford,  of  McGill  Uni- 
versity, Montreal,  in  a  lecture  before 
the  Royal  Institution,  has  advanced  the 
striking  theory  that  the  earth's  heat  is 
not  attributable  to  a  molten  mass  which 
has  been  slowly  cooling  for  a  million 
years,  which  has  been  the  generally  ac- 
cepted theory,  but  to  the  presence  of 
radium.  Professor  Rutherford's  address 
was  listened  to  by  a  distinguished  audi- 
ence, including  Lord  Kelvin,  Lord  Ray- 
leigh.  Professor  Dewar,  and  other  great 
scientists.  Professor  Rutherford  was  the 
first  to  measure  the  mass  and  velocity  of 
the  electrons  of  radium.     He  announced 


the  probability  of  radium  being  con- 
tained in  all  matter. — Electrical  World 
and  Engineer. 


It  may  be  said  generally  that  there  is 
no  reason  for  asserting  that  a  hig  man 
consumes  or  requires  more  food  than 
a  small  one.  Any  person  in  good  health, 
and  in  a  healthy  climate,  doing  a  large 
amount  of  physical  and  mental  work,  re- 
quires more  substance  than  one  who,  un- 
der the  same  conditions,  passes  a  seden- 
tary    and     inactive     existence. — Family 


It  is  estimated  that  the  nerves,  with 
their  branches  and  minute  ramifications 
connecting  with  the  brain  exceed  10,000,- 
000. 


Peter  Zebitch,  a  Servian  athlete,  ctu 

clasp  his  hands  so  tightly  together  that 
two  horses  pulling  in  opposite  directions 
at  the  chains  attached  to  his  wrists  can- 
not separate  them.  Many  animals  have 
been  hitched  to  his  wrists,  but  Zebitch's 
clasp  has  never  been  loosened. 


M.  Caniille  Flammarion's  experiments 
with  the  two  thermometers,  one  of  ordi- 
nary glass  and  the  other  painted  black, 
are  decidedly  instructive  for  the  hot 
weather.  The  mercury  in  the  black  one 
rose  13  degrees  above  that  in  the  other. 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  people 
who  wear  black  coats  during  a  heat  wave 
are  really  exposing  themselves  to  its  in- 
fluence much  more  than  those  who  dress 
in  light-colored  clothes.  Happily,  we 
have  grown  much  more  sensible  over 
these  things  of  late  years,  and  convention 
docs  not,  except  in  some  unfortunate 
cases,  compel  men  to  face  tropical  weath:.. 
tr  in  heat -provoking  garments. 


INSANITY. 


By  G.  H.  CoRSAN. 


What  should  a  layman  h^ve  to  say 
about  the  subject  of  insanity — a  subject 
about  which  he  is  supposed  to  know 
nothing?  At  least  the  writer  has  not 
had  a  life-long  experience  as  the  man- 
ager of  an  insane  asylum,  and  for  this 
reason  alone  claims  to  know  something 
about  the  disease.  Others  there  are  who 
have  had,  but  their  faculties  of  observa- 
tion and  description  are  dead,  and  they 
tell  nothing  to  the  outside  world  except 
now  and  then  a  feeble  voice  cries  from 
within  and  tells  us  of  the  horrors  of 
early  folly,  alcohol  and  opium.  "Here- 
dity" is  all  I  can  find  out  after  reading 
miles  and  miles  of  literature  upon  the 
subject.  Reader,  did  you  ever  read  an 
English  scientific  work  on  disease?  Did 
you  ever  read  that  crazy  magazine,  the 
London  Lancet f  1  have,  and  for  years. 
What  the  world  wants  to-day  is  not  a 
marsh,  but  points,  yes,  points  sticking 
out  of  the  dry  land.  The  dry  land  repre- 
sents a  fact  and  the  marsh  a  wilderness 
of  crazy,  antequated  ideas,  and  such  I 
say  is  the  material  handed  out  to  the 
w^orld  by  those  fossils,  the  drug  authori- 
ties. Some  people  there  are  who  are 
impressed  by  the  power  of  money,  and 
if  one  of  those  pieces  of  half-dead  flesh 
should  charge  you  $500  for  advice  they 
would  argue  that  it  must  be  more  correct 
than  that  which  you  can  get  for  noth- 
ing. Of  them  I  say  that  there  are  graves 
already  dug  for  them.    But  enough. 

Have  you  ever  observed  the  subject 
who  has  gradually  become  insane  ?  Yes ; 
then  you  noticed  that  they  all  had  morbid 
appetites?    Yes.    Well,  such  is  the  luna- 


tic's condition  that  the  vital  powers  have 
a  terrible  struggle  for  mere  existence 
that  the  subjects  themselves  almost  or 
entirely  lose  their  identity  and  evil  spirits 
or  demons  reside  where  John  or  Mary 
should  be.  Read  Matt.  4:24;  Mark 
16:17;  Luke  4:41. 

Now,  speaking  of  the  cause  of  insanity, 
that  egregious  fool,  the  average  doctor, 
who  is  neither  giving  nor  looking  for 
knowledge,  but  for  dollars,  will  say, 
**Mystery,  mystery,  heredity,  worry,  etc., 
etc."  You  are  then  about  as  wise  as  if 
you  asked  a  cow.  Then  ask  another  and 
he  will  say,  "Typhus  fever,  syphilis,  rheu- 
matism, onanism,  alcohol,  opium,  etc., 
etc."  Still  no  point,  for  only  a  crazy 
man  would  want  alcohol  or  opium.  And 
we  know  that  the  person  who  commits 
youthful  indiscretions  must  be  already 
insane.  What  we  want  to  know  and 
cannot  find  out  in  the  books  is,  what  is 
the  original  or  remote  or  predisposing 
cause  of  insanity  in  general?  How  do 
these  lesions  and  tumors  develop  in 
the  brain  ?  A  man  might  be  born  insane, 
but  birth  cannot  be  the  cause  of  his  un- 
balanced mind. 

The  Cause. 

Wrong  food.  Wrong  food  causes  con- 
stipation. Constipation  causes  stagnation. 
Stagnation  of  the  circulation  permits  of 
the  development  of  internal  boils,  ab- 
scesses ;  in  other  words,  poisons  are 
generated.  Parts  of  the  body  go  to  de- 
cay, the  circulation  is  sluggish  and  the 
fighting  power  of  the  blood,  the  leuco- 
cytes, the  white  blood  corpuscle)  is  im- 
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peded  and  limited  in  its  power.  Then 
foreign  life  (germs)  procure  a  lodg- 
ment in  the  dying  tissues.  But  the  vital 
forces  will  always  put  up  a  gallant  fight 
for  physical  existence,  and  do  the  very 
best  it  can  under  the  circumstances.  The 
spirit  of  the  subject  thrusts  upon  the 
flesh  material  with  which  to  build  bone, 
brain,  muscle,  skin,  hair,  teeth,  etc.,  etc., 
out  of,  such  as  half-decomposed  barley 
juice,  or  the  rotten  juice  of  apples, 
grapes,  wheat,  etc.,  etc.,  or  bread  made 
out  of  starch  or  second-hand  food  that 
once  did  good  service  for  a  sheep  or  ox  1 
The  stomach  of  man  is  a  great  manufac- 
turing concern,  but  it  cannot  make  good, 
vigorous,  human  beings  out  of  incom- 
patible material  any  more  than  a  car- 
penter could  make  a  good,  strong  bridge 
out  of  half-rotten  timber  and  second- 
hand iron.  Perhaps  you  can  remember 
the  old,  old  story  of  long  ago  when  man 
lived  in  their  birthday  clothes  and  trusted 
God  to  prepare  their  food.  Then  were 
they  happy,  but  one  day  along  came  a 
serpent  and  told  them  that  they  were 
fools  to  trust  God,  and  that  they  could 
prepare  much  more  palatable  food  them- 
selves, and  he  (the  serpent)  brought 
them  back  in  the  bush  and  showed  them 
how  to  make  moonshine  whiskey.  Then 
after  the  debauch  which  followed  they 
got  more  confidence  in  themselves  than 
ever,  and  got  to  having  a  high  old  carni- 
val eating  up  what  live  stock  they  could 
lay  their  hands  upon,  and  they  gave  up 
gardening  and  went  to  raising  herds  of 
sheep,  swine,  etc.;  until  to-day  the  hu- 
man race  has  a  strong  superstition 
against  eating  anything  that  is  not  pre- 
pared by  themselves  first,  and  they  even 
consider  what  God  has  prepared  as  food 
for  man — the  fruits  and  nuts — as  poison- 
ous or  innutritious. 


Now,  this  article  must  be  short,  so  to 
the  point.  ( i )  God  spoke  to  our  parents, 
Adam  and  Eve,  through  the  unperverted 
appetite.  (2)  Satan  said,  "Get  over  the 
first  nasty  impression  and  ycu  will  like 
it."  Thus  did  death  and  destruction 
enter,  for  this  is  the  power  of  the  devil 
to  destroy  that  which  disobeys  God.  (3) 
The  story  of  an  apple  figuring  in  the 
transaction  is  a  myth.  (4)  If  insanity 
threatens  a  subject,  or  the  subject  is  al- 
ready insane,  then  feed  them  on  raw 
fruit  only,  for  boils  and  abscesses  can- 
not be  formed  out  of  blood  made  from 
fruit.  More  lunatics  have  died  of 
meat-eating  than  bread-eating.  (6) 
Man-prepared  foods  are  blasphemy.  (7) 
If  the  stall-fed  horse  is  foundered,  then 
put  him  out  to  grass ;  if  a  man  has  gone 
crazy,  put  him  in  the  orchard  and  garden. 

However,  it  would  never  do  to  leave 
this  subject  of  insanity  without  warning 
the  general  public  against  the  lunatics 
who  are  loose,  prowling  up  and  down  the 
earth  seeking  whom  they  may  devour. 
These  are  easy  to  find,  as  they  devour  the 
most  helpless,  those  the  least  able  to 
resist.  Have  you  ever  noticed  how  it  is 
done?  Wonderfully  artful.  First  his 
Satanic  Majesty  has  a  woman  working 
under  his  direction — Mrs.  Grundy,  I 
think  her  name  is.  She  binds  the  young 
girls  up  with  steel-ribbed  corsets  and 
thus  destroys  their  ovaries,  or,  rather, 
causes  them  to  become  inflamed  and  un- 
dergo atrophy.  But  this  atrophy  does 
not  suit  his  Majesty,  so  he  gets  his  kin- 
dred spirits — the  surgeons — whom  he  has 
filled  with  morbid  desires  of  the  most 
frightful  description,  to  perform  the  op- 
eration of  ovariotomy,  which  leaves  the 
victim  an  ambitionless  creature,  only" 
good  for  a  servant  girl. 

Right  here  in  this  city  of  Toronto  are 
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hundreds  of  poor,  lifeless  creatures  who 
have  come  under  the  power  of  these 
lunatics  with  their  knives.  I  see  them 
every  day  dragging  themselves  along  in 
their  daily  drudgery.  I  see  them  walking 
the  streets,  I  meet  them  eye  to  eye,  and 
the  pitiable  appeal  tliat  pours  out  from 
their  faces  is  maddening.  Women,  why 
do  you  submit  and  place  yourself  under 
the  power  of  men  whose  heart  force  is  so 
feeble  that  they  have  to  perform  morbid 
oj>erations  on  your  sex  in  order  to  stir 
up  their  sluggish  circulation  ?  I  say  with 
perfect  truth,  that  of  the  hundreds  of 
cases  that  I  have  inquired  into,  without  a 
single  exception,  they  were  one  and  all 
terribly  sorry  for  it.  Why,  I  know  a 
whole  family  of  girls,  fine,  big,  splendid 
girls  they  were,  too,  who  went  under  the 


operation,  and  now  they  look  like  dish- 
rags.  To  the  general  public,  let  me  tell 
you  the  thorough  villainy  of  these  sur- 
geon specialists  who  have  this  '*Jack-the- 
Ripper"  craze  and  are  protected  by  law 
and  general  ignorance  in  their  butchery. 
These  young  girls  are  all  informed  that 
it  is  the  only  thing  that  will  save  their 
lives,  and  that  after  the  operation  they 
will  always  be  well  and  will  grow  beauti- 
ful and  fat.  Whereas  the  truth  is,  they 
grow  whiskers,  mustaches,  pendent  ab- 
domens, lumps  of  unsightly  fat  on  their 
necks  and  other  places  where  they  do 
not  want  it,  and  their  eyes  lose  that 
roguish  twinkle  that  makes  a  woman  in- 
teresting. Take  my  advice,  girls,  and 
women,  too,  and  read  O.  S.  Fowler  on 
"Love  and  Creative  Science." 


THE    VALUE    OF    KNOWLEDGE. 


By  S.  T.  Erieg. 


Knowledge  is  necessary  to  the  well- 
being  and  happiness  of  every  individual, 
regardless  of  station  in  life.  Ignorance 
is  the  source  of  all  crime  and  vice ;  it  is 
the  prime  cause  of  misery  and  discon- 
tent, and  compares  with  wisdom  as  night 
to  day.  Solomon  chose  wisdom,  and  all 
other  things  were  added  to  him.  He 
chose  the  right  thing,  for  in  after  years 
he  said,  "Wisdom  is  the  principal  thing ; 
therefore  get  wisdom." 

Knowledge,  considered  apart  from 
the  pleasure  that  accrues  from  it,  is  a 
most  profitable  thing;  the  man  of  learn- 
ing has  a  great  advantage  over  the  ig- 
norant man;  knowledge  always  finds  a 
better  and  easier  way  of  doing  a  thing. 

Ignorance   will   disappear  at  the  ap- 


proach of  true  Christianity,  as  snow  be- 
fore the  noonday  sun.  Instruction  is  the 
sign  of  virtue,  happiness  and  prosperity. 
As  the  mind  is  cultivated,  vice  and  crime 
recede.  Too  much  attention  cannot  be 
given  to  the  instruction  of  youth,  for 
the  youtli  of  to-day  are  the  future  power 
of  the  world.  The  better  the  instruction 
and  training  tlie  better  will  be  the  na- 
tion. If  the  present  generation  could 
be  taught  the  ways  of  peace,  in  another 
generation  war  and  bloodshed  would  be 
greatly  diminished;  but  they  are  taught 
and  compelled  to  walk  in  the  bloody 
footsteps  of  their  elders.  The  traditions 
of  the  fathers  are  handed  down  to  the 
sons,  and  there  is  a  national  sameness. 
Intemperance   is   back   of   pauperism, 
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and  if  the  sums  that  are  spent  for  rum 
were  given  to  education,  there  would  be 
a  vast  stride  in  reHeving  pauperism  and 
exterminating  vice.  Wisdom  and  virtue 
are  the  progeny  of  knowledge.  **Take 
fast  hold  of  instruction ;  let  her  not  go ; 
keep  her,  for  she  is  thy  life."  **Human 
happiness  is  founded  on  wisdom  and 
virtue." 

While  we,  as  a  nation,  are  making 
good  progress  along  educational  lines, 
we  are  not  doing  what  we  should.  It  is 
nothing  less  than  disgrace  when  a  nation 
contributes  more  money  to  warfare  than 
to  free  education.  There  is  no  excuse 
for  being  ignorant  when  educational  ad- 
vantages are  so  close  at  hand,  with  free 
libraries,  good  books  so  cheap,  and  the 
various  magazines  that  are  to  be  had  so 
reasonably.  Reading  good  books  is  an 
education  that  must  not  be  overlooked ; 
in  no  other  way  can  so  great  an  accumu- 
lation of  knowledge  be  gained. 

Books  arc  like  friends,  they  can  either 
do  us  good  or  harm.  **No  matter  how 
poor  I  am,"  wrote  Channing,  "no  matter 
though  the  prosperous  of  my  own  town 
will  not  enter  my  obscure  dwelling,  if  I 
have  good  books  I  shall  not  pine  for  the 
want  of  intellectual  companionship,  and 
I  may  become  a  cultivated  man,  though 
excluded  from  what  is  called  the  best 
society  in  the  place  where  I  live." 

Beware  of  trashy  literature,  shun  it 
as  you  would  the  pestilence.  Publishers 
devote  tlieir  attention  too  much  to  the 
namby-pamby  novelette,  and  keep  the 
press  grinding  out  inferior  literature.  It 
certainly  has  not  a  wholesome  aspect. 
It  is  significant  of  a  great  number  of 
cheap  readers.  Those  in  the  habit  of 
reading  inferior  novels  cannot  content 
themselves  reading  a  book  containing 
good,  sound  common  sense. 


If  the  habit  of  reading  is  not  cultivated 
while  young,  the  chances  are  that  it  will 
never  be  cultivated.  There  would  be 
more  readers  and  less  ignorance,  dis- 
grace and  vice,  had  good  books  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  young  before  so 
many  "wild  oats"  were  sown.  The  long 
period  of  youth  is  almost  lost  to  the  most 
of  mankind.  This  important  period  of 
life  was  not  intended  to  be  wasted.  Youth 
is  the  time  for  instruction ;  it  is  the  time 
when  the  mind  is  most  susceptible  to 
impressions.  I  do  not  mean  to  intimate 
that  instruction  is  confined  alone  to  this 
period  of  life.  There  have  been  many 
brilliant  men  who  have  acquired  their 
knowledge  after  more  advanced  years. 
But  it  is  risky  to  neglect  education  in 
youth.  The  question  arises,  if  you  get 
off  on  the  wrong  track  will  you  be  able 
to  get  on  the  right  one  again?  I  have 
read  editorials  and  articles  written  by 
men  who  laid  claim  to  superior  erudition, 
who  advocated  letting  the  child  attain 
the  age  of  ten  or  twelve  before  burden- 
ing their  minds  with  instruction.  But 
such  men's  conception  of  psychological 
principles  is  about  as  profound  as  a  pea- 
cock's knowledge  is  of  mathematics. 

By  knowledge  I  do  not  mean  a  knowl- 
edge simply  of  the  sciences,  art  and  phil- 
osophy, but  a  knowledge  of  those  things 
which  pertain  to  our  God,  our  neighbors, 
and  ourselves.  To  be  good  Christians, 
good  citizens,  to  understand  the  things 
about  us  so  that  we  will  be  enabled  to 
live  a  happy,  useful  life. 

There  can  be  no  prolonged  liberty  in 
the  presence  of  ignorance.  Were  it  not 
for  mental  culture,  people  would  still  be 
wearing  the  skins  of  animals  and  living 
in  caves.  Education  lightens  man's  bur- 
dens. No  matter  what  the  occupation 
may  be,  there  is  always  a  better  way  to 
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the  skilled  mind.  But  with  knowledge, 
do  not  neglect  wisdom.  There  is  a  dif- 
ference between  knowledge  and  wisdom. 
Knowledge  is  learning  the  acquirement 
of  things,  but  wisdom  is  the  right  use  of 


knowledge  and  things.  A  man  may  be 
learned,  but  be  devoid  of  wisdom.  The 
man  with  wisdom  does  the  right  thing 
at  the  right  time. 


A  California  physician,  who  discovered 
a  new  disease — love  madness — has  been 
experimenting  with  the  person  afflicted 
therewith  and  has  produced  the  "love 
parasite,"  or  bacillus  micrococcus.  This 
he  cultivated  up  to  the  twentieth  genera- 
tion, and  w-ith  the  parasite  of  that  genera- 
tion he  inoculated  a  number  of  subjects. 
The  inoculation  was  invariably  success- 
ful, symptoms  of  the  disease  appearing 
a  very  short  time  after  the  operation. 
A  bachelor,  aged  fifty,  on  the  first  day 
after  the  inoculation,  had  his  whiskers 
dyed,  ordered  a  new  suit  of  clothes  and 
a  set  of  false  teeth,  bought  a  top  buggy, 
a  bottle  of  hair  restorer,  a  diamond  ring 
and  a  guitar,  and  began  reading  Byron's 
poems.  The  inoculation  produced  symp- 
toms of  the  same  nature  in  a  young  lady 


of  forty-five.  She  spent  five  dollars  at 
a  drug  store  for  cosmetics,  bought  a  lot 
of  new  hair  and  a  croquet  set,  sang 
"Empty  is  the  Cradle,*'  sent  out  invita- 
tions for  a  party,  and  complained  that  the 
young  men  do  not  go  into  society.  An 
inoculated  youth  of  seventeen,  employed 
in  a  country  store,  did  up  a  gallon  of 
molasses  in  a  paper  bag,  and  also,  in  a  fit 
of  absent-mindedness,  put  the  cat  in  the 
butter-tub  and  threw  some  fresh  butter 
out  of  the  window.  Finally  he  sat  in  a 
basket  of  eggs  while  looking  at  the  pho- 
tograph of  a  pretty  girl,  and  was  dis- 
charged for  his  carelessness.  The  doctor 
is  still  experimenting  and  will  soon  lay 
the  result  of  his  observations  before 
medical  world. 


Speaking  of  quacks  and  pretenders, 
there  is  no  class  of  people  so  deserving 
of  censure  as  the  traveling  medical 
sharks,  who  travel  from  place  to  place 
and  announce  themselves  as  representa- 
tives of  noted  medical  and  surgical  in- 
stitutes, and  invite  the  afflicted  to  meet 
them,  and  to  avail  themselves  of  their 
wonderful   services.     A   little   reflection 


would  convince  the  afifficted  that  such 
skill  as  they  claim  to  possess  would  pre- 
vent their  leaving  their  well-equipped  (  ?) 
hospitals  and  institutes.  The  "press"  is 
largely  to  blame  for  their  success  in 
duping  so  many,  and  yet  there  are  news- 
papers that  will  not  for  any  considera- 
tion admit  one  of  their  advertisements. — 
Iowa  Health  Bulletin. 


The  most  curious  motor  car  race  ever 
organized  was  held  in  Paris.  The  com- 
petitors were  taken  to  the  top  of  the 
Eiffel  Tower,  and  a  distant  church  spire 


was  pointed  out  to  them.  Then  they  had 
to  descend,  get  aboard  their  machines, 
and  find  their  way  through  the  maze  of 
streets  to  the  church. 


Question. — I  observe  that  you 
questions  in  Health,  and  wish  you 
would  kindly  reply  to  the  following:  I 
am  troubled  with  inflamed  eyelids.  Will 
you  tell  me  the  cause,  also  what  I  can  do 
for  them,  or  what  remedy  I  should  take? 
Yours  respectfully,  Estella  Curtis,  Seattle 
Seminary,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Answer. — The  cause  of  inflamed  eye- 
lids in  the  large  majority  of  cases  is  eye 
strain,  due  to  the  constant  effort  of  the 
muscles  of  accommodation  to  adapt  them- 
selves to  varying  conditions.  It  may  also 
be  caused  by  improperly  adjusted  glasses. 
In  any  case,  your  wisest  plan  would  be 
to  consult  an  oculist,  let  him  examine  the 
eyes  and  prescribe  the  required  glasses, 
if  needed,  or,  if  you  wear  glasses,  have 
him  examine  them  to  see  if  they  are  not 
responsible  for  the  trouble.  Keeping  the 
system  in  good  condition  by  hygienic  liv- 
ing is  an  important  factor,  for  constitu- 
tional weakness  may  be  partly  responsi- 
ble. 

Question. — Will  you  kindly  answer 
the  following  questions?  r.  Is  it  injuri- 
ous for  a  person  who  has  stomach  trou- 
ble, also  constipation,  to  drink  much 
water  between  meal  times  ?  2.  What  diet 
would  be  suitable  for  such  person,  who 
is  past  middle  age?  3.  Do  you  consider 
castor  oil,  taken  after  meal  times,  for 
the  purpose  of  aiding  digestion,  harm- 
ful ?  Wishing  you  success  always,  I  re- 
main, sincerely  yours.  Miss  L.  Casbon, 
Valparaiso,  Ind. 


Answer. — i.  No.  Where  the  diges- 
tion is  poor  it  is  unwise  to  take  any  liquid 
until  half  an  hour  after  eating,  but  after 
the  lapse  of  an  hour,  you  may  drink 
freely.  The  free  drinking  of  water  is  a 
great  aid  in  overcoming  constipation,  for 
few  people  drink  enough.  2.  For  break- 
fast, a  little  raw  fruit,  apples  preferred, 
followed  by  some  good  cereal,  and  if  any 
liquid  be  taken  let  it  be  a  glass  of  hot 
milk.  For  lunch,  a  little  mutton  or 
chicken,  broiled,  if  possible,  some  green 
vegetable,  such  as  spinach,  and  if  pota- 
toes are  eaten,  let  them  be  roasted  in  the 
skins.  Whole  wheat  bread,  if  possible, 
if  not,  white  bread  well  toasted,  a  little 
stewed  fruit,  with  a  cup  of  weak  tea  or  a 
glass  of  milk.  For  the  evening  meal,  a 
little  broiled  steak,  roasted  potato,  celery 
or  lettuce,  whole  wheat  bread,  stewed 
fruit  or  boiled  custard.  3.  We  have 
never  heard  of  castor  oil  being  employed 
in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  men- 
tioned, as  it  is  a  cathartic,  and  we  should 
most  strongly  advise  against  its  use  in 
the  manner  mentioned.  Olive  oil,  how 
ever,  is  an  excellent  food,  and  may  be 
used  with  advantage  by  those  with  weak 
digestive  powers.  It  should  be  taken 
about  half  an  hour  after  meals,  com- 
mencing with  a  teaspoonful  and  gradu- 
ally increasing  the  amount. 

Question.— I  am  troubled  with  a 
seeming  increased  accumulation  of  mu- 
cus in  the  throat,  necessitating  an  un- 
usual amount  of  hawking  and  Sfntting. 
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Have  very  weak  stomach,  caused,  possi- 
bly by  the  trouble  in  the  throat.  Am  ex- 
tremely nervous  at  times.  Am  thin  and 
cannot  gain  in  flesh,  and  for  a  long  time 
my  hearing  has  been  gradually  failing. 
There  is  a  roaring,  rushing  sound  in  the 
ears ;  once  in  a  while  a  fluttering  sensa- 
tion, the  right  ear  being  a  little  more  deaf 
than  the  left.  What  are  the  causes,  and 
can  the  above  conditions  be  cured? 
Yours  truly,  J.  H. 

Answer. — Your  case  is  evidently  one 
of  chronic,  systemic  catarrh,  and  the 
roaring  sounds  in  the  ears  indicate  that 
the  disease  has  invaded  the  Eustachian 
tubes,  and  thus  affected  the  inner  ear. 
This  is  not  at  all  an  infrequent  condition. 
The  fact  that  the  catarrh  has  extended  to 
the  stomach  and  bowels  easily  accounts 
for  your  nervousness  and  leanness,  for 
in  such  a  condition  assimilation  is  seri- 
ously interfered  with,  and  consequently 
the  body  is  deprived  of  its  needed  nour- 
ishment. When  the  nerves  do  not  receive 
their  necessary  nutrition  they  not  only 
suffer  in  themselves,  but  react  upon  the 
various  structures  and  organs  that  they 
supply.  Our  advice  to  you  is,  to  thor- 
oughly purify  the  body  by  washing  out 
the  bowels  thoroughly  with  from  three 
to  four  quarts  of  warm  antiseptic  water 
at  least  three  times  a  week,  gradually  re- 
ducing the  frequency.  Eat  only  light 
nutritious  foods,  and  practice  deep 
breathing  assiduously.  Never  sit  or  lie 
in  a  hot  room,  but  keep  where  the  tem- 
perature is  cool.  Practice  the  habit  of 
snuffing  moderately  salt,  tepid  water  up 
through  the  nostrils,  night  and  morning, 
and  gradually  reduce  the  temperature  of 
the  water  until  you  can  use  it  perfectly 
cold.  Bathe  the  throat  and  chest  every 
morning  with  strong  salt,  cold  water, 
which  will  strengthen  and  harden  the  tis- 


sues and  render  them  immune  against 
climatic  changes. 


Question. — Do  you  consider  playing 
the  comet  more  than  two  hours  a  day  in- 
jurious? Yours  respectfully,  George 
Batty,  Pensacola,  Fla. 

Answer. — Without  a  full  understand- 
ing of  the  physical  condition  of  the  play- 
er, it  is  impossible  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion definitely.  If  the  lungs  are  in  good, 
sound  condition,  we  think  not.  The  bet- 
ter plan  would  be  to  have  an  examination 
made  by  a  competent  physician,  who 
could  then  determine  the  actual  amount 
of  exercise  the  lungs  were  capable  of  en- 
during. Levy,  the  great  cornetist,  used 
to  practice  not  less  than  three  hours  every 
day,  even  when  at  the  height  of  his  fame, 
to  enable  him  to  retain  his  marvelous 
power  of  triple  tonguing;  but  he  had 
been  playing  for  a  lifetime.  A  trouble 
that  the  players  of  wind  instruments  are 
subject  to  is  the  condition  known  as 
emphysema — excessive  dilatation  of  the 
air  cells  of  the  lungs.  In  any  case,  the 
amount  of  playing  indulged  in  should 
be  carefully  graduated,  increasing  the 
time  cautiously,  but  always  stopping 
short  of  fatigue,  and  being  careful  never 
to  empty  the  lungs  too  thoroughly. 


Question. — I  have  suffered  from 
childhood  from  a  peculiar  affection  of 
the  eyes.  There  is  no  pain  attending  it, 
and  there  is  nothing  strange  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  eyes,  except  that  they 
look  a  little  weak,  but  there  is  no  red- 
ness. The  strange  part  of  it  is  that  I 
can  see  better  in  a  dim  light  than  in  a 
bright  one ;  for  instance,  my  sight  al- 
ways seems  to  improve  towards  evening. 
I  have  consulted  several  doctors,  but  none 
of  them  have  told  me  what  the  trouble 
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is,  nor  have  they  relieved  me.  I  there- 
fore ask  you  if  you  can  tell  me  what  is 
the  matter,  and  whether  anything  can  be 
(lone  to  benefit  my  sight?  I  shall  watch 
for  your  reply  with  anxiety.  Yours  in 
expectation,  Lucy  Montieth,  Akron,  O. 

Answer. — You  are  suffering  from  a 
somewhat  unusual  affection  known  as 
**nemeralopia,"  or  day  blindness.  It  is 
due   to  a   peculiar   sensitiveness   of  the 


retina,  and  we  should  naturally  expect  to 
find  you  a  very  fair  person,  as  it  is  a  con- 
dition commonly  manifested  in  Albinos. 
We  regret  to  say  that  there  is  no  remedy 
known  to  medical  science  at  present  for 
this  particular  form  of  trouble;  at  least, 
we  have  never  heard  of  a  case  being  suc- 
cessfully treated,  but  possibly  some  of 
our  prominent  oculists  may  be  able  to 
suggest  a  remedy. 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 


Mazdaznan  Encyclopkdia  of  Dietet- 
ics, AND  Home  Cook  Book.  Cooked 
and  Uncooked  Foods :  What  to  Eat 
and  How  to  Eat  It.    Dr.  O.  Z.  Han- 
ish.      Published  by  the   Mazdaznan 
Publishing  Co.,  Chicago,  Til.   Paper, 
75   cents.     Oilcloth   binding,  $i.oo. 
So  many  books  have  been  written  of 
late  years  on   the   subject  of  reformed 
dietetics  that  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
avoid   repeating  one's    self    in    dealing 
with  them,  as  each  has  more  or  less  of 
merit.    This  book  is  no  exception  to  the 
rule,  although  there  are  some  recipes  in 
it  which  we  fail  to  approve,  and  which 
no  food  reformer  should  advocate.     We 
refer  to  such  dyspepsia-breeding  prepar- 
ations as  chocolate  laver  cake  and  rich 
fruit  puddings.     Neither  can  we  recon- 
cile the  advocacv  of  hot  curries  and  con- 
diments    with     scientific    food    reform, 
for  any  student  of  the  subject  should 
know  that  the  excitation  of  the  glands 
of  the  stomach  by  such  stimulating  sub- 
stances  is   prejudicial   to   health.     And 
while  on  this  topic,  we  would  point  out 
an  inconsistencv  in  the  book  which  sur- 
prised  us.    The  author  states  that  if  man- 
kind would    abstain    from    meat,  white 


yeast  bread  and  potatoes,  ninety  per  cent, 
of  disease  would  disappear ;  yet  he  fur- 
nishes recipes  for  their  preparation. 
However,  we  have  no  desire  to  pick 
flaws  in  the  book,  for  there  is  matter  in 
it  to  commend,  and  to  those  who  have 
abandoned  the  use  of  meat,  and  find  it 
difficult  to  construct  appetizing  dishes 
with  vegetable  products  only,  it  will  point 
a  way  out  of  the  difficulty. 


How  Should  We  Breathe?  A  Physio- 
logical Study.     By  G.  H.   Patchen, 
B.S.,  M.D.     Price,  25  cents.     Pub- 
lished by  the  Improved   Movement 
Cure  Institute,  147  West  23d  Street, 
New  York. 
This     unpretentious     little     pamphlet 
treats  in  a  very  able  manner  a  subject 
of  vital  importance.     It  is  a  hopeful  sign 
to  observe  the  widespread  interest  that 
is  now  being  shown   in   the   subject  of 
deep  breathing.     It  would  seem  that  a 
natural   process   like     breathing    should 
present  no  difficulties  to  human  l)eings ; 
but  it  is  well  within  the  bounds  of  fact 
to  state  that  not  25  per  cent,  of  the  hu- 
man family  breathe  as  Nature  intended 
they  should,  shallow  breathing  being  the 
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rule.  The  author  points  out  that  respira- 
tion has  other  functions  than  that  of 
oxygenating  the  blood ;  that  correct 
breathing,  involving  full  and  vigorous 
diaphragmatic  action,  is  a  powerful  fac- 
tor in  promoting  peristaltic  action,  in  ad- 
dition to  its  importance  in  promoting 
the  venous  circulation,  and  shows  how, 
by  imperfect  fulfillment  of  this  important 
function  the  foundation  is  laid  for  a 
whole  train  of  disorders.  It  is  an  ex- 
cellent pamphlet,  full  of  sound  and  use- 
ful infomiation,  and  should  be  widelv 
circulated. 


who  propose  visiting  the  Falls  with  only 
limited  time  at  command. 


That  energetic  and  enterprising  man, 
(jco.  H.  Daniels,  of  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral R.  R.,  has  gotten  out  another  inter- 
esting number  of  his  Four  Track  Series. 
The  booklet  in  question  is  entitled  *'Two 
Days  at  Niagara  Falls,"  and  is  in  every 
way  worthy  of  its  predecessors  in  the 
series.  It  outlines  an  excellent  pro- 
gramme by  which  those  who  can  only 
devote  two  days  to  this  masterpiece  of 
Nature  may  so  apportion  their  time  as  to 
embrace  all  the  most  striking  features. 
There  arc  some  excellent  descriptive  con- 
tributions by  Rose  Evelyn,  H.  M.  Al- 
baugh,  Helen  Rathbun  Parry,  and  Orrin 
E.  Dunlap,  v.hile  the  illustrations  are 
varied  and  excellent.  It  is  a  handsome, 
practical  booklet,  and  invaluable  to  those 


All  American  women  must  have  been 
interested  in  the  imprisonment  of  Mrs. 
Florence  Maybrick  for  the  supposed 
poisoning  of  her  husband.  After  fifteen 
years  of  confinement  in  an  English  prison 
she  has  been  released  and  is  a  free 
woman.      She   will   soon   return   to   her 


Appleton's  Medical  Dictionary.    An 
Illustrated   Dictionary   of   Medicine 
and  Allied  Subjects,  in  Which  are 
Given  the  Derivation,  Accentuation 
and     Definition     of     Terms     Used 
Throughout    the    Entire    Field    of 
Medical  Science.     Edited  by  Frank 
P.  Foster,  M.D.    D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
1904.      New    York    and    London. 
Price,    half    leather,    $10.00;    with 
thumb  index,  $11.00. 
This  is,  in  reality,  a  condensed  edition 
of    Dr.    Foster's    Encyclopedia    Medical 
Dictionary,  which  has  long  been  a  stand- 
ard work  in  its  line;  but  this  work  is 
thoroughly  modernized  and  brought  fully 
up  to  date.    The  author  is  a  man  of  great 
mental  gifts  and  profound  scholarship, 
and  consequently  this  work  bears  the  im- 
press of  a  master  hand.     The  author  is 
orthographically    conservative,    and    has 
not  allowed  himself  to  be  influenced  by 
the  various  recent  vagaries  in  spelling ; 
but  in  all  cases  of  disputed  spelling  he 
gives  both   forms.     The  definitions  are 
easy  to  be  understood,  and  the  headings 
and  sub-headings  are  unusually  numer- 
ous.   The  illustrations  are  excellent,  and 
the  binding  both  substantial  and  attrac- 
tive. 


native  land,  America.  We  sincerely 
trust  that  she  and  her  friends  may  prove 
to  the  world,  as  they  hope  to  do,  her  in- 
nocence, and  that  they  will  obtain  resti- 
tution for  the  great  wrong  she  has  suf- 
fered. 


pUBUl- 


Department! 


It  is  the  nature  of  man  to  be  discon- 
tented. But  this  same  discontent  is  the 
secret  of  all  progress.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  discontent,  the  United  States  would 
still  be  a  part  of  King  Edward's  do- 
minion. It  is  discontent  that  is  ever 
urging  us  onward.  And  we  must  plead 
guilty  to  the  charge  of  being  members 
of  the  army  of  discontented  ones.  But 
our  discontent  has  a  philanthropic  aim. 
We  want  to  spread  the  Gospel  of  Health 
far  and  wide,  and  it  is  because  we  think 
our  publication  is  a  good  exponent  of  its 
doctrine  that  we  do  not  feel  quite  satis- 
fied with  its  growth.  We  want  to  see 
it  in  every  home,  for  we  are  confident 
it  cannot  fail  to  do  good  wherever  it 
goes.  If  we  had  the  wealth  of  a  Rocke- 
feller, we  would  send  it  free  to  every 
inhabitant  of  this  broad  land ;  but  truth 
compels  us  to  say  that  our  resources  have 
limits. 

But  if  you,  dear  readers,  will  co-oper- 
ate with  us,  we  can  soon  double,  nay, 
treble,  our  present  circulation.  Just  think 
what  it  would  mean  if  each  one  of  you 
were  to  induce  a  friend  to  subscribe  I  A 
little  exertion  on  your  part,  to  benefit 
your  friend,  ahd  the  thing  is  done.  Read 
our  premium  offers  in  this  issue  and  no- 
tice the  value  offered  in  exchange  for 
your  outlay!  Will  you  not  give  this 
matter  thoughtful  consideration  and  lend 
a  helping  hand?     In  proof  of  the  fact 


that  Health  is  steadily  growing  in  pub- 
lic favor,  we  refer  with  satisfaction  to 
the  following  letters : 

Enclosed,  find  $1.25,  for  which  jilease  extend 
my  subscription  one  year,  beginning  with  Jan- 
uary, and  also  mail  me  a  new  Lincoln  fountain 
Sn  as  premium.  1  am  always  delighted  with 
EALTK,  and  feel  that  I  cannot  do  without  it. 
It  always  contains  something  new  and  helpful, 
and  sometimes  things  that  are  positively  in- 
spiring. Very  truly  yours,  N,  W.  Hall,  Green 
Springs   Depot,   Va. 


valuable  work  for  humanity,  and  I  cordialqf 
wish  it  all  success.  I  consider  it  an  exceUeat 
publication,  and  constantly  recommend  it  to 
my  friends.  Yours,  Mrs.  T.  W.  Price.  87 
Taylor  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

I  am  a  traveling  man,  and  always  read  Toor 
excellent  magazine,  C.  H,  Corsan  s  arlide  tUa 
month  is  great ;  you  are  doing  good  work  for 
the  human  family.  It  is  pitiable  to  see  the 
desperate  struggle  men  are  making  to  get 
money,  for  what?  To  enjoy  ease  and  com- 
fort. Why,  all  of  ihem  have  more  ease  anjd 
comfort  now  than  is  good  for  them.  They  eat 
so  much  and  do  so  little  real  work  that  at  forty- 
five  or  fifty  they  are  so  fat  and  short-winded 
that  they  become  the  prey  of  every  diseaic 
that  may  be  floating  around.  The  traveling 
men  I  meet  think  the"  arc  sick  if  they  doa^ 
eat  three  square  meals  a  day.  with  a  litde 
supper  to  top  oiT  with ;  and  Heaven  knows  we 
do  no  work  (I  mean  real  work)  except  with 
our  jaws.  No,  sir,  since  1  have  been  reading 
your  advanced  and  enlightened  magazine,  now 
some  two  years,  I  have  cut  out  a  vast  amount 
of  waste  from  my  life,  greatly  to  my  advan- 
tage physically,  financially  and  morally;  two 
meals  a  day;  up  early;  cold  baths;  exercise; 
no  tobacco,  whiskey,  or  other  poisons.  When 
I  look  around  in  these  hotels  arid  see  the  dull, 
faded,  gross  faces  of  the  lazy  people  about 
me,  I  know  that  the  race  is  doomed,  unless 
men  like  you  can  stir  them  up.  Yours  truly, 
Edward  Hayes,  N.  Y.  City. 
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For  every  to!k-t  use  nothing  equals, 
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IN   ANSWERING   THIS   ADVERTISEMENT,    IT   IS  DESIRABLE  THKT  "fO\J   Ut'^iTllQ^     -a^^X^ra." 


The  doctor  got  out  his  instruments, 
and  the  patient  watched  him  interestedly. 

"Doctor,"  said  the  injured  man,  final- 
ly, with  a  whimsical  smile,  "don't  you 
think  this  is  a  case  for  absent  treatment  ?" 
— Chicago  Posl. 

"I'd  like  that  tooth,  please,"  said  the 
small  boy  after  the  dentist  had  extracted 
the  small  torment. 

"Certainly,  my  little  man,  but  why  do 
you  want  it?"  queried  the  dentist,  hand- 
ing it  over. 

"Well,  sir,"  responded  the  gratified 
boy,  "I'm  going  to  take  it  home,  and  I'm 
going  to  put  it  on  a  plate,  and  I'm  going 
to  stuff  it  full  of  sugar,  and  then"  (with 
a  triumphant  grin)  "I'm  going  to  watch 
it  ache." 

Phiios — "Nothing  was  made  in  vain." 
Inquis — "What  was  the  vermiform  ap- 
pendix made  for?" 

Phiios— "For  the  benefit  of  the  sur- 
geon."— Detroit  Free  Press. 


Bedelia — "Phwat  are  yez  doin',  takin' 
the  lock  off  the  cupboard  dure,  Pat? 
Are  yez  crazy  ?" 

Pat— "No,  darlint ;  the  docthcr  told  me 
to-day  that  I  must  quit  boltin'  mc  food— 
an'  I'm  goin'  to  obey  instructions." — 
Citiciiniati  Times-Star. 


Since  cigarettes  seem  less  provoking 
Unto  the  ones  who  do  the  smoking. 
Oh,  won't  some  power  please  compel  'em 
To  smell  themselves  as  others  smell  'em  ? 
— Detroit  Free  Press. 


A  specialist  in  throat  troubles  was 
called  to  treat  a  Boston  lady,  who  mani- 
fested so  much  interest  in  his  surgical 
instruments  that  he  explained  their  uses 
to  her.  "This  laryngoscope."  said  he,  "is 
fitted  with  small  mirrors  and  an  electric 
light;  the  interior  of  your  throat  will  be 
seen  by  me  as  clearly  as  the  exterior ;  you 
would  be  surprised  to  know  how  far 
down  we  can  sec  with  an  instrument  of 
this  kind."  The  operation  over,  the  lady 
appeared  somewhat  agitated.  "Poor 
girl."  said  her  sister,  who  was  present ; 
"it  must  have  Iwen  very  painful."  "Oh. 
no,  not  that,"  whispered  the  Boston  lady ; 
"but  just  as  he  fixed  his  instrument  in 
place  I  remembered  I  had  a  hole  in  my 
slocking." 

Offender  (in  the  course  of  a  lengthy 

explanation) — "So  I  ses  to  the  Inspector 
as  I  were,  as  you  might  say,  ill,  an'  de- 
manded to  be  examined  by  Dr.  Jones, 
an'  the  Inspector  'e  ses  as  'ow  I  must  see 
Dr.  Smith,  the  police  doctor.  'No,'  I  ses, 
'You  may  run  me  in,  but  you  ain't  goin' 
to  make  me  change  iTiy  medical  ad- 
viser!'"— London  Punch. 
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By  Charles  A.  Tyrrell,  M.D.,  Editor. 


Absolute  cleanlines,  both  internal  and  external,  is  the 
golden  key  that  unlocks  the  door  of  perfect  health. 
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What  is  Health? 

Health  is  generally  considered  to  be 
that  condition  of  the  system  when  it  is 
free  from  disease  or  physical  pain;  but 
that  conception  scarcely  covers  the  case. 
We  should  define  it  as  that  condition  of 
being  in  which  all  the  parts  and  organs 
are  sound  and  in  proper  condition,  when 
every  function  of  the  body  and  every 
faculty  work  harmoniously.  Health  is 
the  greatest  blessing  we  are  permitted  to 
enjoy,  a  fact  that  is  only  fully  appre- 
ciated when  we  have  lost  it.  It  is  the 
very  salt  and  savour  of  life;  without  it 
all  else  is  stale,  flat  and  unprofitable. 
Yet  the  acquirement  and  retention  of 
health  lies,  practically,  in  our  own  hands, 
for  each  human  being  is  endowed  at  birth 
with  a  certain  amount  of  vitality,  and  its 
increase  or  diminution  is  within  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  individual.  It  is  like  a  sum 
of  money  deposited  in  a  bank  as  capital. 
Even  if  not  added  to,  it  can  be  main- 
tained at  the  original  sum  by  refraining 
from  making  unwarranted  drafts  upon  it. 
In  healthy  as  in  business,  if  the  expen- 


diture  exceeds  the  receipts,  bankruptcy 
must  follow.  Sickness  never  yet  came 
by  chance,  but  is  in  every  instance  the 
result  of  a  violation  of  natural  law. 
Hence,  the  most  important  part  of  edu- 
cation is  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
laws  that  govern  our  being,  that  we  may 
avoid  infractions  of  them,  and  the  pen- 
alties which  all  such  violations  bring  in 
their  train  just  as  surely  as  night  follows 
day.  Health  is  the  natural  condition  of 
mankind,  and  Nature  is  always  striving 
to  maintain  it,  and  will  do  so  if  not 
thwarted  by  human  folly.  It  may  safely 
be  asserted  that  if  our  countrymen  de- 
voted half  the  energy  to  the  acquirement 
of  health  that  they  do  to  the  pursuit  of 
the  Almighty  Dollar,  the  ever-increasing 
army  of  physcians  would  have  to  seek 
other  occupations.  And  yet  the  acquisi- 
tion of  health  requires  no  particularly 
exalted  intelligence,  or  excessive  expen- 
diture of  force  to  compass  it.  All  that 
is  required  is  simple,  nutritious  food, 
pure  water,  an  abundance  of  fresh  air, 
sufficient  exercise  to  keep  the  muscles  in 
proper   condition,   and   the   skin   active. 
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and  a  fixed  determination  not  to  worry 
over  trifles.  But  one  maxim  should  be 
ever  before  the  eyes  of  the  seeker  after 
health,  be  temperate  iri  all  things. 


What  is  Pure  Water? 

The  general  impression  is,  that  if  wa- 
ter is  clear  and  bright  that  it  is  neces- 
sarily pure,  but  this  is  far  from  being 
the  case.  It  is  true  that  clear  water  is 
presumably  purer  than  that  in  a  turbid 
condition,  but  clear  water  may  contain 
in  solution  highly  objectionable  sub- 
stances, to  say  nothing  of  bacteria.  The 
majority  of  people  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  problem  is  solved  when  they  pro- 
cure a  filter ;  but  this,  although  a  step  in 
the  right  direction,  by  no  means  insures 
pure  water.  No  better  example  could 
be  given  of  the  inadequacy  of  filtration 
as  a  purifying  process  than  the  fact  that 
salt  water  passed  through  the  most  per- 
fect filter  in  existence  remains  salt  water 
still.  Many  people,  realizing  that  filtra- 
tion does  not  purify,  resort  to  the  boiling 
process  to  destroy  the  living  matter,  a  re- 
sult that  is  accomplished,  usually;  but 
the  dead  carcasses  still  remain,  which  is 
not  a  pleasant  reflection  for  the  fastid- 
ious individual.  In  addition,  the  vegeta- 
ble and  other  matter  still  remain,  and  al- 
though cooked,  deleterious  matter  is  not 
much  improved  by  that  process.  More- 
over, water  so  treated  becomes  more 
harmful  if  allowed  to  stand.  How,  then, 
you  ask,  can  we  obtain  pure  water?  Our 
reply  is  that  absolutely  pure  water  can 
only  be  obtained  by  distillation,  since  no 
impurities  can  rise  in  vapor.  This  proc- 
ess is,  of  course,  impracticable  for  the 
public  in  general,  but  those  who  desire 
an  absolutely  pure  water  can  obtain  effi- 
cient domestic  stills  at  a  very  moderate 


cost.  Distilled  water,  however,  needs 
aeration  to  render  it  palatable ;  but  if  ex- 
posed to  the  air  for  a  few  hours,  with 
the  opening  of  the  vessel  carefully  pro- 
tected with  sterilized  absorbent  cotton, 
perfect  aeration  may  be  successfully  ac- 
complished. 


The  Value  of  Fruit. 

We  have  frequently  had  occasion  to 
comment  upon  the  apathetic  attitude  of 
the  majority  of  people  toward  fruit ;  and 
even  arfiong  those  who  have  been 
aroused  to  a  sense  of  its  value  a  lamenta- 
ble amount  of  ignorance  is  manifested 
as  to  its  judicious  use.  Fruit  has  many 
uses  of  a  valuable  kind,  although  most 
people  partake  of  it  simply  to  please  the 
palate.  While  it  will  not  sustain  life, 
unaided,  for  any  great  length  of  time,  it 
fulfils  a  number  of  useful  offices  in  the 
system,  chief  among  which  is  that  of  sup- 
plying the  organic  salts,  which  are  in- 
dispensable to  perfect  nutrition.  Its  use 
stimulates  appetite  and  relieves  thirst; 
but  in  addition,  it  supplies  the  system 
with  water,  and  in  its  purest  form.  Quite 
a  number  of  presumably  intelligent  peo- 
ple conclude  a  meal  by  toying  with  a  lit- 
tle fruit,  and  wonder  that  it  does  not 
exert  the  beneficial  effect  claimed  for  it. 
They  fail  to  understand  that  fruit,  like 
other  foods,  is  more  likely  to  bring  disas- 
ter than  benefit  if  wrongly  combined, 
and  to  expect  a  few  mouthfuls  of  fruit 
at  the  close  of  a  meal  of  several  courses 
to  counteract  the  injurious  effects  of 
what  has  gone  before  is  expecting  un- 
reasonable service.  To  get  the  best  re- 
sults from  fruit  it  should  be  eaten  earlv 
in  the  morning,  in  fact,  the  breakfast 
should  consist  largely,  if  not  wholly, 
of     fruit,     and     will     then     be     found 
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to  have  a  most  salutary  effect  upon 
the  whole  system.  If  the  medic- 
inal value  of  fruits  was  better  un- 
derstood, much  trouble  might  be  averted 
by  using  the  appropriate  kinds;  for  in- 
stance, figs,  prunes  and  mulberries  are 
excellent  laxatives,  while  blackberries, 
raspberries,  quinces  and  medlars  are 
equally  valuable  astringents.  Grapes 
and  peaches  render  good  service  as  di- 
uretics, etc.  Thus  we  see  that  the  fruits 
furnished  by  Nature  for  the  delectation 
of  the  palate  may,  by  judicious  use,  be 
made  to  combine  utility  with  pleasure. 


The  Mystery  of  the  Sea. 

Scarcely  has  the  excitement  subsided 
that  followed  the  announcement  by  Loeb, 
of  what  practically  claimed  to  be  spon- 
taneous generation,  but  which  certainly 
revealed  remarkable  instances  of  the  fer- 
tilization of  the  eggs  of  marine  crea- 
tures, before  a  theory  equally  startling 
and  far-reaching  in  its  possibilities  is 
given  to  the  world  by  M.  Rene  Quin- 
ton,  of  the  College  de  France,  in  a  book 
entitled  "Sea  Water  as  an  Organic  Me- 
dium." The  theory  propounded  by  the 
author  goes  beyond  the  statement  made 
by  Haeckel,  that  organic  evolution  began 
with  marine  creatures ;  by  asserting  that 
not  only  is  the  cell  in  the  human  body 
identical  with  that  in  the  earliest  marine 
types,  but  that  the  conditions  surround- 
ing it  are  an  almost  exact  reproduction  of 
those  which  existed  in  the  remote  past. 
In  proof  of  this  theory,  he  instances  the 
fact  that  the  cell  in  the  human  body  is  en- 
veloped in  a  fluid  which  is  the  counter- 
part of  sea  water  in  point  of  chemical 
composition,  and  .of  a  temperature  al- 
most identical  with  that  of  the  ocean 
when  life  first  appeared.    Again,  he  cites 


the  fact  that  an  animal  may  be  bled,  and 
the  blood  replaced  with  sea  water,  yet 
the  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood  will 
continue  to  live  in  the  new  medium.  And 
still  farther  advances,  as  confirmation  of 
his  theory,  the  presence  in  the  organisms 
of  certain  elements  characteristic  of  sea 
water,  the  presence  of  which,  in  the  body, 
cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the  composi- 
tion of  natural  foods.  His  contention  is 
that  not  only  does  the  cell  medium  tend 
to  maintain  the  same  composition  as  sea 
water,  but  his  great  point  is,  "that  the 
high  temperature  of  the  primitive  sea 
has  been  preserved  in  the  blood  of  ani- 
mals, notwithstanding  the  gradual  cool- 
ing of  the  globe."  It  is  an  attractive  and 
at  the  same  time  a  seductive  theory,  and 
will  doubtless  be  widely  discussed.  The 
sea  has  always  been  the  subject  of  deep 
speculative  interest,  and  this  attempt  to 
invest  it  with  such  potentiality  as  the 
mother  of  all  things  will  serve  to  deepen 
the  mystery  that  has  always  surrounded  it. 


The  Curse  of  Overwork. 

How  many  lives  are  embittered  and 
cut  short  by  this  baneful  practice — this 
endeavor  to  crowd  into  one  day  the  work 
of  two.  We  are  called  a  nation  of  hus- 
tlers, and  justly  so.  But  it  is  not  with 
energy  or  dispatch  that  we  have  any 
quarrel,  it  is  with  the  insensate  desire 
to  complete  this  or  that  task  to-day,  no 
matter  at  what  cost  of  physical  or  in- 
tellectual fatigue.  It  is  well  to  have  the 
tasks  of  each  day  completed  before  re- 
tiring, but  see  to  it  that  the  sum  of  these 
tasks  is  not  in  excess  of  the  just  capabil- 
ities of  the  individual.  Think  what  con- 
stant overwork  means!  It  means  im* 
paired  service.  It  means  imperilled  sue* 
cess.    It  means  exhausted  vitality.    But 
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above  all,  it  means  a  spoiled  life,  so  far 
as  happiness  is  concerned.  What  sort 
of  a  companion  is  the  overworked  man 
to  his  wife  and  family?  How  can  he  ful- 
fil his  duties  to  them,  or  afford  them  the 
comfort  and  happiness  which  they  have 
a  right  to  expect  from  him?  It  is  poor 
business  policy  to  exhaust  the  energies 
by  overdoing.  People  are  prone  to  say 
that  work  never  killed  any  one,  a  state- 
ment that  we  would  heartily  agree  with 
if  it  were  modified  to  read,  constant 
work,  well  within  the  capacity  of  the 
worker,  never  injures.  It  is  the  over- 
tasking against  which  we  protest — ^the 
disregard  of  both  moral  and  physical  law 
involved  in  it. 


The  Post  Check  Plan. 

Those  who  have  kept  in  touch  with 
the  history  of  this  most  laudable  and 
necessary  measure  will  remember  that  in 
February,  1903,  a  bill  was  introduced  by 
Representative  Gardner,  of  Michigan,  by 
which  any  bank  bill  of  $5.00  or  less 
could  be  instantly  converted  into  a  money 
order  by  simply  affixing  a  two-cent 
stamp  to  it,  cancelling  it,  and  writing 
in  the  blank  space  provided  for  the  pur- 
pose the  name  and  post  office  of  the  party 
to  whom  it  was  made  payable.  Although 
the  bill  in  question  was  favorably  re- 
ported, and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
it  has  received  the  unqualified  approval 


Great  as  were  the  numbers  engaged 
in  the  recent  battles  in  Manchuria,  they 
are  not  equal  to  those  who  fought  at 
Leipsic  in  181 3.  The  French  had  180,- 
000  men  on  the  field,  and  lost  25,000. 
The  allies  had  310,000,  and  lost  45,000. 
At  Sadowa  the  Austrians  and  Prussians 
totalled  between  them  420,000  soldiers. 


of  thousands  of  newspapers  and  period- 
icals, supplemented  by  the  endorsement 
of  the  National  Association  of  Postmas- 
ters, the  bill  still  hangs  fire.  Objections 
have  been  made  to  the  bill  by  the  United 
States  Treasurer  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  increase  the  work  of  his  office. 
Possibly  it  will;  but  is  not  the  United 
States  Treasurer  the  servant  of  the  Re- 
public, and  is  it  for  him  to  interpose  ob- 
jections to  the  wishes  of  his  employers 
— the  people — when  a  valuable  measure 
of  relief  is  demanded  by  them?  Bureau- 
cracy must  be  obtaining  a  firm  hold  in 
the  United  States  when  department  of- 
ficials think  the  people  should  defer  to 
their  convenience.  The  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Postoffices  had  agreed  upon  a  fa- 
vorable report,  but  was  restrained  by  the 
personal  request  of  a  Senator  in  the  in- 
terest of  an  express  company,  a  con- 
cern whose  interest  it  is  to  see  the  bill 
defeated.  Is  it  not  time  that  the  will  of 
the  people  should  make  itself  felt? 
Should  not  department  officials  and  ex- 
press companies  be  made  to  realize  that 
they  are  an  insignificant  minority?  It 
is  in  the  power  of  the  people  to  enforce 
their  wishes  in  this  matter  by  bringing 
pressure  to  bear  upon  their  representa- 
tives, and  we  urge  this  course  upon  them. 
There  are  many  reforms  needed  in  the 
Postal  Department,  but  this  one  is  in 
train  and  should  be  pushed  to  a  success- 
ful conclusion. 


and  32,000  were  killed  or  wounded.  At 
Sedan  there  were  180,000  Germans,  and 
120,000  Frenchmen,  and  the  combined 
losses  were  27,000.  At  Saint  Privat,  in 
1870,  340,000  men  were  engaged,  and 
again  the  losses  of  French  and  German 
were  27,000. — Alliance  News. 
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THE  PLAY  OF  IT. 
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By     Helen     Campbell. 


The  literal  reader  will  at  once  inquire, 
Why  play,  and  what  is  play?  and  is  re- 
ferred also  at  once  to  perhaps  the  most 
comprehensive  of  several  very  excellent 
definitions,  that  of  Ruskin: 

"Play  is  an  exertion  of  body  and  mind, 
made  solely  to  please  ourselves,  and  with 
no  determined  end."  The  child  at  play, 
^'training  his  muscles,  getting  up  an  ap- 
petite, or  ridding  himself  of  a  fit  of  the 
blues."  is  all  unconscious  that  these  ends 
are  being  accomplished.  If  he  were  it 
would  be  no  longer  play. 

Exertion  and  real  work  may  also  be 
by  no  means  synonyms.  Witness  the 
expenditure  of  the  first  by  the  guest,  for 
instance,  in  a  fashionable  summer  hotel, 
laboring  acutely  out  of  one  costume  into 
as  many  more  as  each  different  function 
implies,  a  frenzy  of  anxiety  upon  her 
lest  she  be  outshone  bv  some  other 
woman ;  this  and  like  causes  ending  in 
nerv-ous  prostration  and  other  natural  ef- 
fects of  living  up  to  false  standards.  In 
such  case  neither  play  nor  work  is  in- 
volved in  any  real  or  vital  sense,  but  un- 
ceasing expending  with  infinite  fruitless- 
ness.  of  force  that  might  have  meant 
happy  growth  and  a  child's  heart  for  the 
real  play  that  is  part  of  living.  For  here, 
as  in  other  phases,  this  remains  fact, 
that  none  know  how  to  play  save  the 
rare  few  happily  bom,  happily  taught ; 
so  taught  that  the  child  passes  almost 


unconsciously  from  the  play  that  has 
been  large  part  of  the  real  education,  into 
that  other  play  known  as  work — chosen 
work,  happy  work  so  dear  to  the  doer 
that  without  it  life  would  not  be  Hfe. 

For  the  child  from  football  at  school 
straight  on  to  college  athletics  or  the 
golf,  which  even  a  Rockefeller  now  finds 
is  medicine  for  a  mismanaged,  un- 
friendly stomach,  the  element  of  hard 
work  does  not  count.  The  boy  to  whom 
chores  are  an  anguish,  will  stumble  miles 
through  swamps,  up  hill  and  down  dale 
toward  the  best  fishing  ground,  and  the 
football  game,  with  its  enforced  training 
for  every  muscle,  demands  a  degree  of 
exertion  and  of  self-denial  never  shown 
to  be  applicable  in  carrying  the  pails  of 
water  to  the  family  sink,  in  a  land  where 
no  water  is  save  in  wells  and  pumps 
only.  All  that  would  make  it  next  door 
to  play — a  deed  done  for  love's  sake — 
the  simple,  even  in  time  unconscious, 
sharing  of  the  household  labor  that  un- 
shared crushes  the  worker,  is  left  out, 
the  child  scolded  into  submission,  hating 
the  task  and  shirking  wherever  possible ; 
the  woman  more  and  more  irritable,  more 
and  more  overweighted  by  tasks  neces- 
sary and  unnecessary,  each  day  a  rush 
after  the  never-to-be-overtaken  finish  of 
the  work  that  comes  with  each,  till  lost 
health,  and  often  insanity  arrives,  which 
among  the  women  patients  of  insane  asy- 
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lums  finds  its  largest  percentage  in  farm- 
ers' wives. 

It  is  this  rush,  this  remorseless  grind, 
that  the  child  hates  and  revolts  against 
— the  boy  because  with  more  instinct  for 
freedom,  but  the  girl,  also,  fleeing  from 
the  unceasing  petty,  unrelated  tasks  to 
the  less  wearying,  because  systematized, 
life  of  factory  or  shop.  One  need  not 
wonder  when  the  day  comes  that  an- 
other life  joins  her  own,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  how  and  where  the  pair  shall  live 
comes  up,  that  boarding,  even  at  its 
cheapest,  least  inviting  form,  is  chosen, 
rather  than  a  house  with  the  routine  the 
child  learned  to  dread  and  escaped  from 
with  all  possible  speed.  Yet  in  much 
of  this  daily  grind  lay  also  the  seed  of 
play,  each  task  glorified  by  the  fact  that 
it  was  for  all,  and  done  in  the  most  per- 
fect way,  till  it,  too,  held  pleasure.  But 
to  simplify  them,  to  drop  the  superfluous, 
to  seek  always  to  make  leisure  for  some 
happier  hour  of  real  living;  the  book 
that,  if  read  with  the  soul  alive,  would 
have  lifted  all  into  that  enchanted  land, 
in  which  all  labor  is  play,  since  out  of 
labor  a  great  end  is  to  be  achieved — the 
game  that  quickens  wits  and  makes  the 
next  day's  problem  easier — the  talk  that 
means  a  new  tie  between  speaker  and 
listener. 

It  is  the  atmosphere  that  surrounds 
the  work,  more  than  the  work  itself,  that 
repels  the  child;  the  incessant  urge  and 
complaint,  with  no  teaching  of  the  law 
of  mutual  help,  the  high-pitched  New 
England  voice  a  sound  of  continuous 
reproof. 


"If  I  thought  I  was  ever  going  to  be 
as  hateful  as  my  mother  can  be,  I'd 
go  and  drown  myself,"  a  girl  of  fourteen 
said  one  day  to  a  teacher  whose  gentle- 
ness had  charmed  her.  "She  can  be  po- 
lite when  she  likes,  but  she's  never  polite 
to  me.  She  likes  a  good  time,  too,  but 
she  never  lets  us  have  one."  More  than 
one  in  that  schoolroom  could  have  told 
the  same  story.  Monotony,  cheerlessness, 
unlovingness,  these  all  make  part  of  the 
enforced  tasks,  and  are  all  facts  driving 
the  child  from  home,  this  cause  alone 
making  a  large  part  of  the  ceaseless  flow 
from  country  to  city.  Well,  for  all  that, 
the  city  in  turn  is  finding  out  what  the 
country  may  be  made  to  mean,  and  add- 
ing the  power  to  play  to  all  these  must- 
bes  of  daily  life.  But  the  tragedy  re- 
mains of  the  innumerable  men  and 
women  who  are  not  willing  to  undergo 
the  labor  of  learning  how  to  play.  The 
sculptor,  the  painter,  the  mechanician  of 
any  order,  knows  well  the  long  labor 
that  must  be  beforehand,  and  will  work 
together,  and  every  stroke  means  de- 
light. For  the  common  work  of  the 
common  day,  the  mass  knows  only  its 
weight  and  count  labor  a  curse,  nor  can 
this  alter  till  each  mother  has  been 
taught  to  see  in  such  fashion  that  she 
transfers  the  power  to  her  child,  and  so 
by  slow  degrees  brings  about  the  doing 
of  all  work  so  perfectly,  so  smoothly, 
with  such  command  of  force,  such  sav- 
ing of  needless  effort,  th?it  the  results 
cannot  be  but  delight,  and  the  thing  that 
must  be  done  is  done  at  last  freely  and 
with  joy,  because  of  "the  play  of  it." 


Lemons  may  be  kept  fresh  by  placing 
them  upon  a  flat  surface  and  turning  a 
glass  tumbler  over  each. 


A  healthy  babe  should  cry  three  or  four 
times  a  day,  to  give  its  lungs  needed  ex- 
ercise.    So  asserts  a  medical  authority. 


SANCTITY  OF   PLEASURE. 


By  Austin  Bierbower. 


Men  seek  pleasure  as  the  greatest 
good,  and  other  goods  are  estimated  in 
terms  of  this.  We  do  not  want  any- 
thing that  is  not  pleasurable,  or  that  will 
not  bring  pleasure.  The  intellectual,  the 
benevolent  and  the  spiritual  are  all  sim- 
ple forms  of  pleasure,  or  lead  to  such, 
and  they  are  estimated  by  the  amount 
of  it  they  will  yield. 

While  of  the  many  kinds  of  pleasure 
men  call   one   higher,    purer    or    more 
moral  than  another,  there  is  no  ground 
for  such  distinction.    One  is  naturally  as 
good  as  another — as  '*high''  and  every 
way  as  desirable.  It  is  only  a  question  of 
the    proportion    in    which    they   can    be 
taken  to  most  advantage.   While  we  have 
many  members  and  many  functions  by 
which  we  can  enjoy  ourselves,  and  the 
pleasure  of  some  lasts   longer   than  of 
others,  or  may  be  had  oftener,  and  while 
the  pleasure  of  some  is  more  intense  than 
of  others,  there  is  a  place  for  each,  and 
all  are  about  equally  good  if  taken  so  as 
to  supplement  one  another.    That  pleas- 
ure is  always  best  which  is  needed  at  the 
time,  and  which  has  not  vet  been  over- 
done,  and  none  are  good,  even  the  most 
"spiritual/'  if  taken  to  excess  or  at  the 
expense  of  others.     The   sin   is   not  in 
taking  any  pleasure,  but  in  letting  it  es- 
cape, and  the  problem  is  to  get  all  the 
pleasures  to  greatest  advantage. 

Pleasures  are  but  states  of  feeling.  The 
lowest  are  these,  and  the  highest  are 
not  more  than  these;  and  it  is  not  clear 
that  one  state  can  be  **higher'*  than  an- 
other.    All  are  simply  a  tickling  of  our 


nerves,  and  whether  the  nerves  be 
tickled  by  oysters  or  by  music  is  not  very 
material.  The  ear  is  no  better  than  the 
mouth  to  take  in  enjoyment,  and  the 
stomach  no  worse  than  the  heart.  We 
can  feel  good  in  the  region  of  the  loins 
or  of  the  neck,  and  there  is  no  place  for 
the  moral  in  one  more  than  in  the  other. 
There  is  no  hierarchy  of  pleasure  any 
more  than  in  function  or  organ.  We 
have  no  unclean  parts  any  more  than 
sacred  parts.  All  of  man  is  equally 
sacred,  and  the  old  depreciation  of  the 
"appetites  and  passions''  in  the  interest 
of  the  "higher"  functions  is  senseless. 
All  of  man  is  good,  and  only  needs  to  be 
normally  exercised.  It  is  a  question  of 
too  much  or  too  little,  not  of  this  or  that, 
a  question  of  time  for  eating  and  sing- 
ing, not  a  question  of  one  or  the  other. 
There  is  as  much  sin  in  neglecting  the 
"low"  as  in  neglecting  the  "high,"  in 
maltreating  the  stomach  as  in  maltreat- 
ing the  "spirit."  Both  must  be  used  ade- 
quately, and  each  for  its  purpose;  and 
for  this  neither  may  be  used  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  other.  The  asceticism  which 
once  suppressed  "the  appetites  of  pas- 
sion" was  as  wrong  as  the  epicureanism 
which  developed  them  excessively.  To 
get  the  most  pleasure  from  them  is  as 
much  a  duty  as  to  get  the  most  from 
devotion ;  and  when  devotion  interferes 
with  eating  it  is  as  bad  as  when  eating 
interferes  with  devotion.  All  of  man  is 
entitled  to  be  used  right — the  palate,  the 
stomach,  the  heart  and  the  brain.  One 
must  chew,  swallow,  digest,  aspire  and 
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exult,  and  he  may  neglect  or  overdo  one 
as  well  as  another  of  these.  The  right 
use  of  all  our  powers  is  the  problem  of 
living,  or  the  getting  of  most  pleasure 
out  of  everything,  so  that  one  part  or 
function  shall  not  diminish  the  pleasure 
that  mav  be  derived  from  another,  and 
yet  shall  yield  most  in  itself.  It  is  the 
question  of  getting  the  greatest  enjoy- 
ment out  of  ourselves,  which  enjoyment 
■mst,  for  that  purpose,  be  for  the  longest 
time. 

Our  chief  pleasure  should  always  be 
found  in  those  things  which  we  mt4St 
do,  and  which  we  must  do  often.  They 
take  up  most  of  our  time,  and  it  is  irra- 
tional to  sacrifice  this  time  to  misery  or 
to  insensibility.  Every  man  must  eat, 
and  eat  three  times  a  dav,  and  for  half 
an  hour  each  time,  making  an  hour  and 
a  half  in  the  twenty-four.  This  is  too 
much  time  to  be  wasted  or  to  be  lost  to 
pleasure;  so  that  our  eating  should  be 
made  specially  enjoyable.  The  same  is 
true  of  sleeping.  We  must  sleep  eight 
hours  in  twenty-four,  and  these  eight — 
a  third  of  life — should  be  made  to  count 
much  in  our  feelings.  So  resting,  which 
must  take  up  much  of  our  time,  should 
be  enjoyed,  for  which,  of  course,  we 
must  w^ork  until  we  are  tired,  just  as  we 
must  fast  until  we  are  hungry  and  keep 
awake  until  we  are  sleepy,  it  being 
mainly  a  question  of  proportion  in  our 
functions.  So  we  should  learn  to  enjoy 
societv,  since  we  must  be  much  with 
men,  and  to  enjoy  love,  since  we  must 
be  much  with  women,  and  to  enjoy  sky 
and  stream  and  flowers,  since  we  must 
have  these  often  for  companions.  What 
we  must  do  and  see  and  feel  we  should 
turn  into  pleasure,  so  that  our  whole  life 
may  be  put  in  a  condition  to  enjoy,  al- 
ways observing  the  proportion  needed  to 


get   more   enjoyment   from   the    whole. 
Our  senses,  appetites,  passions,  thoughts, 
tastes,  eflforts,  hopes  and  aspirations  all 
should   be   pleasurable.     We   should   go 
with  pleasure,  be  driven  by  pleasure  and 
seek  pleasure  as  an  end.     Man   should 
make  delight  by  his  very  living,  so  that 
all  his  activity  may  be  enjoyed,  and  even 
his  cessation  from  it.     One  is  unjust  to 
himself    who    places    his    enjoyment    in 
what  can  take  but  little  of  his  time,  or 
in  what  he  can  do  without.     The  enjoy- 
able should  be  wedded  to  the  necessary, 
and   we  should  take   for  pleasure  such 
things    as    stay    long    with    us.      The 
ethics,    philosophy     or    religion     which 
would  confine  our  pleasures  to  the  ex- 
ceptional,   even    though    they    be    the 
**high''  states  of  spirituality  or  contem- 
plation, is  not  rational,  since  these  can 
be  enjoyed  but  seldom  and  but  briefly. 
Neither  is  it  moral.     That  is  not  very 
"high"  nor  very  good  which  cannot  be 
often    enjoyed    or    much    enjoyed ;    and 
what  is  valuable  in  the  "high,"  can  be 
obtained  best  by  taking  what  is  good  in 
the   "low."      Much   low   good   is   better 
than  a  little  high  good ;  and  if  we  take 
all  we  can  get  from   the  low,  we  shall 
more  likely  get  all  that  is  attainable  of 
the  "high." 

But  while  we  should  appreciate  all 
pleasures,  and  take  the  most  that  is  con- 
sistent with  the  whole,  and  while  we 
should  not  depreciate  any  kind  as  less 
"high"  or  less  "sacred"  than  others,  but 
esteem  all  to  the  extent  of  their  being 
pleasures,  we  yet  cannot  indulge  any 
without  limit,  or  indulge  one  exclusively. 
Too  much  of  one  pleasure  not  only  dis- 
qualifies for  other  pleasures,  but  spoils 
that  one.  All  enjoyments  have  limits, 
and  when  we  transcend  these  we  get 
pain,  either  then  or  later.     To  take  too 
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much  of  one  kind  of  pleasure,  when  we 
might  have  more  of  another,  or  to  take 
too  much  of  one  kind  when  less  would 
be  more  enjoyed,  is  to  defeat  pleasure, 
which  the  pleasure-seeking  class  gener- 
ally do.     While  we  should  take  all  we 
can  get,  we  should  see  that  it  is  all  we 
can  get,  and  not  lessen  our  pleasure  and 
capacity  for  pleasure  by  disproportionate 
indulgence.     While  some  pleasures  may 
be  taken  longer  and  oftener,  as  stated, 
others    pall    quickly,   and  if  prolonged 
bring  pain  or  disease.      Men  may  have 
pleasure  ruining  themselves  as  well  as 
exercising  themselves.      By    taking    too 
much  they  got  too  little  as  a  whole.     In 
order  to  have  pleasure  we  must  often 
forego  pleasure,   or  change   to  another 
kind,  which  may  be  painful  at  first.     We 
may  exhaust  a  pleasure,  when  no  reason 
remains  for  indulging  it.     It  is  as  hard 
to  use  pleasure  right  as  to  use  any  other 
kind  of  good  so  as  to  get  most  from  it. 
We  may  enjoy  ourselves  so  as  to  ruin 
ourselves    instead    of    benefitting    our- 
selves,  and   pleasure    should   be   so   in- 
dulged as  not  to  leave  less  pleasure  or 


less  capacity  for  pleasure. 

But  the  limits  placed  on  pleasure 
should  all  be  for  preserving  or  increasing 
it.  None  should  be  placed  on  it  because 
it  is  bad  or  excessive.  No  pleasure  is 
excessive  which  does  not  deprive  us  of 
pleasure.  We  should  restrain  enjoyment 
only  to  enjoy  more,  or  to  help  others  en- 
joy. There  should  be  no  limit  except  in 
the  interest  of  pleasure  itself.  Abstain- 
ing for  the  sake  of  virtue  is  irrational. 
Any  "virtue"  which  requires  the  sacri- 
fice of  pleasure  is  a  vice.  No  virtue  has 
a  right  to  interfere  with  pleasure,  for  no 
pleasure  interferes  with  virtue  except  by 
defeating  itself.  The  relation  of  pleas- 
ure to  morals  is  all  a  question  of  getting 
most  pleasure,  in  which  we  must  include, 
however,  all  kinds  of  pleasure.  Could 
one  cat  and  drink  all  day  without  impair- 
ing his  capacity  to  keep  it  up,  it  might  be 
the  best  thing  to  do.  But  he  cannot  do 
this;  it  would  soon  tire  him  and  make 
him  quit  it  altogether.  To  keep  it  long 
he  must  do  less ;  and  the  question  is  how 
to  take  all  pleasures  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tent, and  to  keep  them  pleasures. 


THE  TRANSFORMATION  OF  MISS  LEGION.     (Concluded.) 


A  Modern  Object  Lesson. 


By  William  S.  Birge,  M.  D. 


Miss  Legion  began  to  find  this  truth 
very  fascinating,  for  truth  she  sought 
for  daily  and  hourly,  however  discour- 
aged by  seemingly  fruitless  efforts.  She 
investigated  the  subject  of  baths  and 
bathing,  and  at  first  went  to  extremes 
with  the  water  cure,  so  enthusiastic  was 
she  and  so  anxious  to  secure  a  roseleaf 
skin   at  once,  if  possible.      The    whole 


family  ridiculed  this  perpetual  running 
of  water,  and  laughed  at  all  her  attempts 
to  reform;  but  Miss  Legion  kept  quiet 
about  her  hopes  and  failures,  and  soon 
adjusted  moderately  and  regularly.  She 
took  a  bath  and  rubbing  each  day ;  some- 
times with  hot  water  and  scrubbing- 
brush  at  night — always  with  cold  water 
in   the  morning.     She   tried   salt   water 
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and  alcohol;  also  cologne-scented  dips. 
Turkish  baths  she  took  about  once  a 
month,  as  often  as  she  could  afford. 

How  did  she  manage  it?  She  put  all 
the  money  she  previously  spent  in  car- 
fare and  candy,  flowers  and  matinee 
tickets  into  this  scheme  for  health,  and 
found  it  well  invested.  She  did  not  buy 
even  a  bunch  of  violets;  she  put  that 
money  into  perfumes  for  her  bath,  and 
said  to  herself,  consolingly:  "Never 
mind,  I  shall  make  some  one  buy  me 
flowers  next  winter,  when  I  shall  be  as 
sweet  and  fresh  as  a  rose  myself ;  I  shall 
find  some  one  to  give  me  roses." 

She  was  sure  of  her  success  every  day 
of  her  training;  she  never  wavered, 
though  she  made  many  mistakes,  and 
progress  was  slow.  She  bought  a  pound 
of  orris  root  and  a  quart  of  bran  and 
a  large  box  of  almond  meal.  With  two 
yards  of  cheese-cloth  she  made  a  dozen 
luxurious  bags,  each  of  which  made  a 
delightful  bath.  To  be  clean,  healthy, 
strong  and  well-groomed  is  the  secret 
of  success,  and  just  how  much  time, 
money  and  patience  it  takes  you  must 
discover  for  vourself. 

One  of  the  means  used  to  purify  and 
enrich  the  blood  was  long  and  deep 
breathing  when  out  of  doors.  Drugs 
she  left  entirely  alone;  she  pinned  her 
faith  to  nature. 

Her  sleeping  room  and  bed  covers 
were  well-sunned,  and  her  underwear  as 
fresh  and  as  frequently  renewed  as  her 
means  allowed. 

She  aimed  for  perfect  digestion  and 
circulation,  and  gained  wisdom  in  ex- 
perience. She  was  very  careful  about 
her  diet,  in  spite  of  a  teasing  brother, 
incredulous  sister  and  parents  anxious 
lest  she  should  starve.  She  avoided  the 
rich  food  of  the  family  table,  and  con- 


fined herself  to  fruits,  green  vegetables, 
fish,  eggs,  and  meat  once  a  day.    She  ate 
bran  bread,  onions,  spinach  and  toma- 
toes in  abundance — tomatoes  are  said  to 
contain    atropine,    which    brightens    the 
eyes.     She   gave    up   hot  biscuit,   pies, 
cake,   candy,   pickles,   salt   fish   and  all 
spiced  sauces.     Ice  cream  she  sometimes 
ate,  but  sparingly,  during  summer.    She 
gave  her  face  a  good  scrubbing  in  hot 
water  with  soap  every  night  at  bed-time ; 
this  was  washed  off  with  cold  water,  and 
the  skin  rubbed  gently  with  pure,  cold 
cream,  which  she  made  herself.   She  dis- 
covered that  all  cold  creams   (except  a. 
few  expensive  French  ones)  are  made  of 
lard   or   tallow,   a   cheap   substitute   foi- 
vegetable  oils,  and  injurious  to  the  skin, 
as  they  turn  rancid. 

At  first,  under  the  new  regime.  Miss 
Legion's  complexion  became  less  beau- 
tiful, it  must  be  admitted,  owing  to  the 
sudden  stirring-up  of  the  blood,  caused 
by  vigorous  exercise  and  cold  baths.  Like 
the  ladies  of  the  court  of  the  Georges, 
who  feared  to  wash  their  faces  because 
their  bodies    were   neglected,    Miss   Le- 
gion's complexion  became  more  muddy 
and  broken  out.     Gradually,  however,  it 
began  to  clear,  for  she  had  always  en- 
joyed good  health,  and  had  nothing  to 
keep   her   from   being  beautiful,   except 
lazy  and  luxurious  ancestors. 

Within  six  months  she  found  a  de- 
cided improvement  —  her  skin  was 
cleaner  and  her  eyes  brighter,  and  her 
whole  body  felt  so  invigorated  that  she 
acutally  looked  about  eighteen.  She  had 
always  been  young  in  heart  and  wise 
in  head,  and  had  now  the  essentials  of  an 
attractive  woman.  She  took  up  the  study 
of  dress,  compared  colors  and  forms,  and 
educated  her  eye;  lastly,  she  went  reg- 
ularly to  a  good  hairdresser,  who  mas- 
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saged  her  scalp  and  taught  her  how  to 
fix  her  hair  becomingly. 

The  family,  like  the  people  of  old, 
gave  her  "no  honor  in  her  own  coim- 
tryf  but  they  at  last  began  to  hear  a 
great  deal  of  curious  and  admiring  con- 
versation about  the  change  in  the  pa- 
tient and  hard-working  little  sister.  It 
was  a  long,  rough  road  to  travel,  every 
step  uphill,  but  at  the  end  of  a  year,  she 
stood  on  the  heights  and  blissfully  en- 
joyed her  new  happiness — for,  whatever 
the  world  may  say,  an  attractive  or  un- 
attractive appearance  makes  a  wonder- 
ful difference  to  a  sensitive  person. 

By  that  time  she  had  gladly  forgotten 
the  faithless   one   whose    behavior    had 


stimulated  her  to  improve  herself,  and 
another,  better  in  every  way,  had  met 
her  and  appreciated  her.  And,  strange  to 
tell,  the  other  met  her  one  day  when 
she  was  attended  by  her  new  lover,  and, 
struck  by  surprise,  and,  perhaps,  re- 
morse, sought  to  renew  old  relations. 
Miss  Legion,  with  happy,  wide-open 
eyes,  passed  him  by,  looking  up  to  the 
one  whom  she  knew  she  could  trust. 

Her  skin  was  now  clear  and  fresh; 
her  hair  arranged  to  suit  her  face;  her 
figure  improved  in  grace  and  outlines, 
and  her  dress  was  in  perfect  taste.  If 
you  should  meet  her,  she  would  tell  you 
that  success  is  worth  every  effort,  how- 
ever hard. 


SOME  FOOD  FACTS. 


By  a.  p.  Reed,  M.  D. 


The  two  principal  uses  of  food  are  to 
furnish  the  body  with  the  elements  of 
growth,  and  with  force  for  activity.     A 
physical   organism   can   never   be   abso- 
lutely motionless.      This  is  the  condition 
of  inanimate  objects.    To  animate  an  ob- 
ject is  to  endow  it  with  life,  and  hence 
to  place  it  in  a  changeable    condition. 
These  changes  require  the  expenditure 
of   force. 

A  man  of  only  ordinary  weight  must 
obviously  use  considerable  force  simply 
to  move  his  body  about.  All  this  and 
much  more  must  come  from  the  man's 
food,  which  is  the  fuel  that  runs  the  hu- 
man machine. 

There  is  a  striking  similarity  between 
a  man  and  an  engine.  In  both,  the  main 
source  of  force  is  oxidation  chiefly  of 
carbon ;  in  both,  the  energy  of  the  car- 


bon, freed  from  its  carbonaceous  environ- 
ment by  oxidation,  is  transformed  into 
heat  and  motion,  two  elements  closely 
related,  for  the  generation  of  one  pre- 
supposes the  presence  of  the  other  and 
in  certain  proportions  in  a  given  case. 
The  proportion  of  these  two  forces  to 
each  other  in  the  case  of  a  perfect  en- 
gine is  said  to  be  one  of  motion  to  eight 
of  heat;  while  in  the  case  of  man  it  is 
calculated  to  be  as  one  to  five,  showing 
that,  as  concerns  the  performance  of 
w^ork  through  motion,  the  human  ma- 
chine is  the  most  perfectly  adapted. 

To  carry  our  simile  a  bit  farther,  after 
the  combustion  of  carbon  there  is  waste 
matter  left — ashes  of  some  sort.  If 
either  in  the  case  of  the  man  or  the  en- 
gine this  waste  is  permitted  to  accumu- 
late in  the  machine,    it    clogs    the    ma- 
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chinery,  retards  its  movements,  interfer- 
ing greatly  with  the  normal  perform- 
ance of  its  functions. 

Two  things  concerning  this  process  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking  are  defi- 
nitely settled,  viz.:  That  there  can  be 
no  loss  of  matter,  no  loss  of  energy  or 
force,  matter  simply  changing  form, 
while  force  is  merely  converted  from  one 
type  to  that  of  another. 

Another  fact  comes  strongly  to  light 
as  we  investigate  this  interesting  subject, 
and  that  is,  that  no  substance  is  a  perfect 
or  proper  food  unless  easy  of  assimila- 
tion and  capable  of  complete  combustion. 


The  facts  here  given  have  been  so 
elaborated  that  tables  are  now  available 
for  calculating  the  force  value  of  rations 
for  large  bodies  of  men  under  differing 
conditions,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case 
of  soldiers;  and  while  these  are  but  ap- 
proximations, yet  they  often  serve  an 
admirable  purpose  in  making  up  dieta- 
ries. Man's  food  instincts,  owing  to  er- 
rors in  diet,  are  not  so  reliable  as  guides 
to  what  he  should  have  as  is  the  case  in 
the  lower  animals,  hence  it  is  easier  for 
man  to  err  in  diet  through  perversioa 
of  taste  than  for  animals. 


THE  NEW  DRUGLESS  TREATMENT— VIBRA-MASSAGE. 

Mechanically  Applied. 


By  Henry  Tonjes. 


A  new  era  in  therapeutics  has  been  en- 
tered upon,  and  as  yet  comparatively  few 
physicians  fully  comprehend  the  theory 
of  vibratory  and  mechanical  stimulation 
with  application,  or  are  cognizant  of  the 
startling  beneficial  results  which  almost 
invariably  follow  its  proper  application. 

Mechanical  vibration  and  stimulation 
is  not  simply  massage.  It  is  in  no  man- 
ner similar  to  Swedish  movements.  It 
embraces  all  its  beneficial  qualities,  but 
is  not  subject  to  its  limitations.  Mechani- 
cal vibration  has  made  developments  far 
more  rapid  than  any  other  known  treat- 
ment. It  is  the  outgrowth  of  "hand 
massage"  which  history  tells  us  was  used 
extensively  even  looo  B.  C. 

Mechanical  vibration  is  applied  for 
stimulation  of  the  nerve  centres  or  nerves 
concerned  in  and  controlling  the  diseased 
organs  which  are  found  principally  in 
the  spinal  and  sympathetic  systems. 


The  physiological  and  therapeutical  ef- 
fects of  vibratory  stimulation  are  the 
energetic  stimulation  of  the  arterial  and 
lymphatic  vessels  as  well  as  dispersion 
of  exudations,  increased  secretions  of  the 
mucous  membranes  and  glands  and 
a  powerful  influence  on  the  nervous  sys- 
tem. Its  range  of  application  is  almost 
co-extensive  with  the  needs  of  the  ailing 
physical  organism  and  is  applicable  to 
almost  any  form  of  disease,  but  is  by  no 
means  a  "cure  all."  In  fact,  the  nerv- 
ous system  is  so  constructed  that  it  can 
be  affected  only  by  vibrations;  it  re- 
sponds to  vibrations,  and  so  long  as  it 
will  receive  and  respond  to  them,  the 
bodily  organs  remain  healthy. 

Whenever  a  nerve  though  fails  to  re- 
spond to  its  natural  stimuli,  then  arti- 
ficial stimulation  must  be  applied,  and 
this  can  be  done  by  mechanical  vibra- 
tion.     The    results    are  increased    blood 
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supply  to  a  part,  through  the  action  of 
the  vaso-dilator  nerves,  or  the  dimin- 
ished supply  through  the  action  of  the 
vaso-constrictor  nerves. 

In  the  one  case,  local  nutrition,  secre- 
tion, and  excretion  arc  improved,  while 
in  the  other,  local  congestions  or  en- 
gorgements are  relieved.  Blood  pres- 
sure is  raised  or  lowered  by  vibratory 
stimulation,  precisely  as  the  organs  or 
parts  require  it,  in  order  to  restore  and 
maintain  perfect  equilibrium.  It  is  the 
quality  and  activity  of  the  circulation 
that  keeps  the  functions  of  the  body  in 
right  or  wrong  condition,  and  the  nerves 
govern  and  control  the  circulation. 

A  treatment  which  stimulates  to 
greater  activity  the  neural  conditions  of 
the  various  viscerae  of  the  body,  that 
equalizes  blood  pressure,  stimulates  se- 
cretion and  excretion,  and  the  glands  con- 
cerned in  elimination,  that  improves  local 


and  general  nutrition;  that  , inhibits 
nerves  and  nerve  centres,  and  so  relieves 
pains,  has  indeed  a  wide  range  of  ap- 
plication. 

The  various  forms  of  nervous  dis- 
orders, neurasthenia,  melancholia,  in- 
somnia, hysteria,  and  ocular  affections, 
are  benefited  by  it.  Functional  disorders 
of  digestive  organs,  liver,  kidney,  spleen 
and  bowels  are  in  most  cases  relieved 
after  a  few  treatments.  Chronic  constipa- 
tion yields  quickly  to  vibratory  treat- 
ment. In  fact,  there  are  numerous  ail- 
ments which  drugs  have  failed  to  reach 
and  give  any  relief,  but  in  most  cases 
they  respond  to  the  vibratory  treatment, 
and  we  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  the 
day  is  not  far  distant  when  this  new 
treatment  will  be  as  popular  and  as  gen- 
eral in  its  use  as  physical  exercise  and 
hand  massage  are  to-day. 


THE  IRIS  OF  THE  EYE  AS  AN  INDICATOR  OF  HEALTH 

AND  DISEASE. 


By  Otto  Carque. 


The  background  of  the  eye  has  been 
the  subject  of  ardent  investigation  by 
the  physicians  since  the  invention  of  the 
ophthalmoscope;  but  none  of  the  investi- 
gators conceived  the  idea  that  we  could 
also  diagnose  by  the  often  strikingly  dif- 
ferent and  easily  perceptible  colors  of  the 
iris  the  pathological  state  of  the  whole 
organism.  In  a  book  entitled  "The  Diag- 
nosis from  the  Eye,'*  Dr.  H.  E.  Lane  has 
given  the  history  and  teachings  of  this 
new  method  of  diagnosis,  which  will  un- 
doubtedly attract  widespread  attention 
in  the  public  as  well  as  in  the  scientific 
world. 

The  fundamental  doctrine  of  this  new 


science  maintains  that  azure-blue  is  the 
normal  color  of  the  iris  in  all  tiaiions  of 
the  Caucasian  race.  The  more  the  body 
changes  from  its  normal  state  of  health, 
i.e.,  the  more  blood,  lymph  and  nerves 
are  deteriorating,  the  more  the  iris  of 
the  eye  is  becoming  brown  or  crossed  by 
white  and  dark  lines.  Diseases  of  the 
different  parts  and  organs  of  the  body 
are  indicated  by  certain  changes  of  color 
in  corresponding  sections  of  the  iris.  The 
author  explains  his  theory  in  the  follow- 
ing manner :  Tlte  iris  of  the  eye  is  made 
up  of  an  infinite  number  of  very  fine, 
small  nerz'e  filaments,  which  receive  im- 
pressions from  every  nerve  centre  and 


portray  at  once  every  change  for  the  bet- 
ter or  worse  in  the  bodily  condition. 
Very  careful  and  extensive  investigations 
carried  on  for  a  number  of  years  have 
furnished  the  proof  that  every  single  or- 
gan and  part  of  the  body  is  reflected  in 
exactly  defined  parts  or  sections  of  the 
iris,  enabling  everybody  to  make  a  relia- 
ble diagnosis  of  his  physical  condition. 

The  most  important  points  of  this  new 
doctrine  may  be  given  here: 

I. — All  new-born  children  of  healthy 
parents  have  blue  eyes. 

II. — The  more  the  color  of  the  orig- 
inally blue  eye  changes,  for  instance,  into 
yellow  brown  until  completely  black,  the 
more  the  body  of  the  respective  person 
is  encumbered  with  morbid  matter, 

III, — Persons  whose  eyes  have  changed 
in  this  manner  get  lighter  and  even  blue 
eyes  again ;  under  certain  circumstances 
the  color  changes  only  in  parts      This 


change  is  always  effected  in  the 
gree  as  the  morbid  matter  has 
creted  from  the  body. 

All  drug  poisons,  for  instar 
cury,  quinine,  iodine,  etc.,  wt 
suppress  symptoms  and  remain 
ous  parts  of  the  body,  effect 
signs  in  the  iris  by  which  the 
easily  traced  in  the  system. 

The  "Diagnosis  from  the  Ey 
also  the  injurious  influences  of 
tion  by  a  darkening  of  the  iris, 
a  general  deterioration  of  lyi 
blood,  the  darkening  begins  n 
pupil,  as  a  proof  that  the  dig< 
gans  have  been  unfavorably  ii 

We  cannot,  of  course,  go  mc 
tail  in  this  limited  space,  but  \ 
trate  here  a  typical  case  from  < 
The  two  circles  represent  the  ii 
right  and  left  eye,  which  is 
about  four  times 


Tlie  illustrations  show  signs  of  medi- 
cine poisons  near  the  outer  edge  of  the 
iris,  catarrh  of  the  intestines,  indicated 
by  change  of  color  near  the  pupil  (I)  ; 
35  and  36  disclose  defects  in  the  pleura 
and  lungs. 

In  regard  to  the  latter  defects  we  have 
to  add  the  following  interesting  circum- 


stances: The  patient, 
young  man,  had  been  devoted  tc 
culture  for  a  number  of  years 
well-developed  muscles,  yet  he 
stantly  inclined  to  colds.  1 
shows  that  bulging  muscles  do 
essarily  assure  perfect  health 
blood,    and    in    case    of    imp 
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blood  strenuous  exercise  may  often  be 
followed  by  affections  of  the  heart.  If 
a  man  frequently  suffers  from  colds,  it  is 
a  sign  that  his  system  is  encumbered 
with  impurities,  and  that  his  vitality  is 
lowered,  and  this  fact  cannot  be  changed 
by  the  most  perfectly  developed  muscles. 
In  nearly  all  such  cases  it  will  be  found 
upon  closer  examination  that  the  devel- 
opment of  the  muscles  is  not  harmonious, 
but  one-sidedly  restricted  to  the  arms. 

Every  healthy  man  is  strong,  but  not 
every  athlete   is  healthy   and   enduring. 
Professional  pugilists,  for  instance,  who 
do  not  adopt  a  natural  diet,  hardly  ever 
live  to    an    old    age,    and    their    great 
strength   soon   gives   way  to  premature 
debility;  they  generally  lack  endurance 
and  resistance    against    outward    influ- 
ences, as  changes  of  weather,  etc.     In 
such  cases  "the  diagnosis  from  the  eye'* 
will  be  of  great  value,  because  it  reveals 
the  hidden  defects  of  the  bodv  and  often 
shows  diseased  organs  where  we  should 
expect  them  the  least. 

In  accordance,  with  the  natural  method 
of  healing,  "the  diagnosis  from  the  eye" 
conceives  the  body  as  a  unity.  Diseases, 
in  whatever  form  they  may  appear,  are 
but  the  consequences  of  violations  of  the 
laws  of  nature.  Man,  as  the  highest  or- 
ganized being,  possesses  the  greatest 
power  of  resistance  against  injurious  in- 
fluences, and  for  this  very  reason  many 
a  morbid  process  may  be  going  on  in  his 
body  without  making  itself  immediately 


perceptible.  In  spite,  or,  rather,  because, 
of  our  much-praised  civilization,  the  ma- 
jority of  men  are  hereditarily  encum- 
bered and  their  irrational  modes  of  liv- 
ing increase  the  evil  still  more.  The  fol- 
lowers of  systematic  physical  culture 
should  draw  the  right  conclusions  from 
this  case  and  adopt  a  natural,  simple,  and 
frugal  diet  and  use  cold  water  freely  to 
invigorate  and  purify  their  body.  "The 
Diagnosis  from  the  Eye"  is  bound  to 
give  also  in  this  direction  much  enlight- 
enment and  valuable  suggestions.  It  will 
especially  call  the  attention  of  the  teach- 
ers to  the  fact  that  the  blue-eyed  pu- 
pils will  make  the  best  progress,  and 
thus  the  iris  of  the  eye  will  solve  many 
a  riddle  for  them. 

The  physical  culturist  will  gain  the 
intelligence  that  bodily  exercise  alone  is 
not  sufficient  to  acquire  lasting  health, 
and  that  the  highest  perfection  can  only 
be  attained  by  studying  and  observing 
the  laws  of  nature.  We  admit  that  in 
order  to  be  at  one's  best,  mentally  as  well 
as  physically,  the  body  fnust  have  regu- 
lar and  svstematic  exercise,  and  in  no 
other  way  can  an  active  brain  be  so  easily 
stimulated.  Body  and  mind  are  most 
closely  interdependent,  and  one  cannot 
be  neglected  without  injuring  the  other. 
Physical  exercise  and  hygienic  living  are 
indivisible  requisites  for  the  attainment 
of  the  highest  ideals,  and  one  is  im- 
potent without  the  other. 


The  latest  cure  for  appendicitis  as  an- 
nounced by  cable  from  Berlin  is  for  the 
patient  to  walk  on  all  fours  for  twenty 
minutes  four  times  a  day.  The  theory 
on  which  this  treatment  is  based  is  that 
certain   muscles   around   the   vermiform 


appendix  are  brought  into  play  and 
strengthened  by  this  quadruple  cure, 
which  are  unused  when  a  biped  walks 
erect.  Others  are  relaxed  and  the  local- 
ized inflammation  has  opportunity  to 
subside. 


HEALTH  HABITS. 


By  Austin  Bierbower. 


Some  people  pass  half  their  lives  be- 
fore they  learn  how  to  live.  They  first 
master  the  art  of  life  after  but  little  time 
is  left  to  practice  it.  While  the  great 
matters  should  be  attended  to  first,  and 
made  sure,  there  are  some  little  ones 
which  may  change  all  one's  life,  or  end 
it.  These  are  matters  of  food,  dress 
and  demeanor,  which  are  not  themselves 
much  if  observed,  but  amount  to  a  great 
deal  if  neglected.  Some  of  them  which 
we  should  get  in  the  habit  of  doing  reg- 
ularly, without  thought,  are  the  follow- 
ing: 

Brush  your  teeth  after  each  meal,  or 
at  least  ever}*^  morning  and  evening,  pick- 
ing all  food  out  of  them  and  drawing  a 
thread  between  them  so  as  to  keep  them 
thoroughly  clean.  You  will  thus  save 
many  aches,  fillings  and  whole  teeth. 
Brush  your  hair  well  every  day  to  stim- 
ulate the  action  of  the  scalp  and  dis- 
tribute the  oil  over  the  hair  bv  which 
it  is  nourished.  This  will  usually  pre- 
vent the  hair  from  falling  out  and  be- 
coming prematurely  gray. 

Air  your  clothes  frequently,  hanging 
your  underwear  at  niglA  near  an  open 
window,  and,  if  possible,  where  the  sun 
will  strike  it  in  the  morning  and  disin- 
fect it. 

Take  a  cold  bath  every  morning.  If 
a  plunge  or  shower  bath  is  not  conveni- 
ent, take  a  sponge  bath;  and  rub  your- 
self thoroughly,  especially  the  feet  and 
joints,  to  increase  the  action  of  the  skin. 
Once  a  week  take  a  hot  bath ;  since  cold 
bathing  does  not  thoroughly  cleanse  the 


body,  but  only  stimulates  it. 

Live  much  in  the  open  air  and  sleepEz 
with  a  window  open  at  night.  Take  a^ 
much  sleep  as  you  can  get  without  lyings 
awake  in  bed.  Take  exercise  equal  tczz 
six  hours'  walking  each  day. 

Learn  what  food  is  unwholesome  ancza 
avoid  it,  especially  what  disagrees  with:B 
you.  The  following  articles  are  hard  tc^ 
digest :  Fried  things,  hot  bread,  pastry^ 
baked  beans,  pickles  and  condiments,  al 
of  which  should  be  indulged  sparing!}-^, 
if  at  all ;  but  don't  be  a  crank  and  avoi» 
them  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  principle 
Don't  eat  between  meals  and  don't  needl 
lessly  miss  meals;  although  if  you  lac~. 
an  appetite,  the  omission  of  a  meal  is  ; 
good  way  to  get  one. 

Don't  take  medicine   when  fresh  air, 
exercise  or  wholesome  food  will  do  the 
work.     Regulate  your  temperature,  and 
don't  get  too  hot. 

Keep  in  good  humor;  fretting  is  un- 
wholesome. Learn  to  like  things,  instead 
of  criticising  them.  Spend  part  of  every 
day  in  company,  talking  freely  with  peo- 
ple, much  of  the  time  with  your  own 
sex,  and  alwavs  some  with  children. 

Don't  give  up  your  good  habits  in 
these  respects  for  slight  reasons,  or  stick 
to  them  against  strong  reasons.  They 
are  matters  of  profit,  not  of  principle  ex- 
cept as  it  is  a  matter  of  principle  to 
do  everything  right.  Do  as  much  as  you 
can  by  habit,  keeping  your  judgment 
for  exceptional  cases.  One  who  is  al- 
ways reconsidering  his  habits  loses  the 
advantage  of  them. 


Conducted  by  Harriet  Hemiup  Van  Ci-EVE, 


MARCH. 

The  stormy  March  is  come  at  last, 
With  wind  and  cloud  and   changing 
skies. 
i    hear  the  rushing  of  the  blast 

That  through  the  snowy  valley  flies, 
Ah.  passing  few  are  they  who  speak. 

Wild,  stormy  month,  in  praise  of  thee! 
Vet  though  thy  winds  are  loud  and  bleak. 

Thou  art  a  welcome  month  to  me ; 
For  thou,  to  northern  lands,  again 

The  glad  and  glorious  sun  doth  bring. 
And  thou  hast  joined  the  gentle  train, 
And  wear'st  tlie  gentle  name  of  Spring. 
— Bryant. 

She  is  just  a  homely  scrub-woman, 
working  patiently  six  days  out  of  every 
week,  to  keep  clean  the  marble  staircase 
and  halls  of  our  hotel.  We  have  passed 
her  a  hundred  times,  without  ever  realiz- 
ing that  the  woman  with  bent  back  and 
careworn  face  was  in  reality  building 
seven  strong  pillars  for  her  country  and 
for  God.  She  is  the  mother  of  seven 
children,  widowed  before  any  of  her 
family  was  self-supporting.  All  the  bur- 
den of  caring  for  them  lias  fallen  upon 
her  shoulders.  When  I  inquired  about 
her  children,  a  look  of  pride  came  into 
her  face  as  she  replied,  ".All  healthy  and 
well,  and  all  going  to  school,"  learning 


so  fast  she  could  not  keep  up  with  them. 
One  Saturday  she  brought  them  to  see 
me.  Round,  rosy-faced  lads  and  lasses. 
They  were  neat  and  clean.  "When  do 
you  make  all  their  clothes  and  find  time 
to  mend  them?"  I  asked.  "In  tJie  even- 
ing, after  my  work  is  done."  And  then 
the  thought  came  to  me,  that  position 
and  place  and  power  do  not  make  per- 
sons great.  Here  is  an  unknown  woman 
whose  hands  are  horny  witli  hard  labor, 
whose  eyes  are  many  times  heavy  for  the 
sleep  she  denies  herself  that  lier  children 
may  appear  respectable.  She  never  com- 
plains, nor  does  any  one  know  of  the 
close  economies,  of  the  self-abnegation, 
of  the  sacrifices,  she  is  making  for  love's 
sake.  She  asks  no  recognition  of  the 
world,  she  expects  none.  Her  path  of 
duty  lies  straight  before  her,  and  she 
walks  faithfully  in  the  place  appointed 
her.  Her  chihlreii  arc  all  honest,  bright 
and  intelligent,  so  their  teachers  say. 
They  are  already  rising  up  in  these  later 
years  to  call  her  blessed.  This  is  only 
a  little  chapter  from  the  simple  annals 
of  the  poor.  Men  and  women  struggle 
to  be  known.  No  one  sees  anything 
great  in  this  poor  scrub-woman's  ca- 
reer. The  words  are  forgotten  which 
were  spoken  1,900  years  ago:  "He that 
would  be  greatest  among  you,  let  him 
become  a  servant." 
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**Let  us  love  so  well 
Our  work  shall  still  be 
Sweeter  for  our  love, 
And  still  our  love  be  sweeter  for  our 
work." 

— Elisabeth  Barett  Bronming. 


"Do  your  work  and  you  shall  rein- 
force yourself,"  is  the  wisdom  of  Emer- 
son. This  means  that  we  must  learn  pa- 
tience, be  faithful  and  obedient  to  the 
law  of  our  everyday  life.  Tact,  judgment, 
discretion,  and  wisdom  are  qualities 
needed  to  help  us  in  our  work.  Over- 
coming the  perplexities,  small  though 
they  may  be,  will  help  us  to  conquer 
greater  things  with  calmness  and  cour- 
age.   

When  there  is  so  much  to  be  gained 
through  the  practice  of  courtesy  and 
good  manners,  it  seems  strange  that 
greater  attention  is  not  paid  to  training 
the  young  in  this  very  necessary  branch 
of  education.  Real  courtesy  and  good 
breeding  comes  from  a  kind  heart  usu- 
ally, and  is  natural  and  most  pleasing 
when  unconscious,  because  then  it  is  not 
acquired.  Children  are  apt  to  reflect 
their  parents.  Their  everyday  life  at 
home  is  always  apparent.  If  you  desire 
your  children  to  be  thoughtful  and  con- 
siderate and  polite,  you,  as  parents,  must 
be  to  them  all  these  things,  and  to  every 
person  you  come  in  contact  with.  We 
are  all  anxious  that  our  children  shall 
be  admired  and  loved.  The  first  requisite 
toward  this  end  is  obedience  and  good 
manners.  Politeness  in  the  home  should 
be  a  matter  of  course,  and  equally  a  mat- 
ter of  course  should  be  appreciation. 
How  many  shy  and  self-conscious  chil- 
dren suffer  and  are  at  a  serious  disadvan- 
tage because  they  are  too  timid  to  do  the 
thing  they  know  is  proper.     Such  chil- 


dren should  be  encouraged  and  praised 
and  given  opportunities  to  express  them- 
selves. Be  careful  if  a  child  has  anv 
defect  in  face,  form  or  manners  to 
never  allude  to  it.  I  have  known  such 
children  to  suffer  untold  agonies,  and  be 
made  awkward  and  ill  at  ease  through 
their  whole  lives  by  the  thoughtlessness 
of  parents  who  did  not  really  mean  to  be 
cruel  or  unkind.  Children  are  very  sen- 
sitive and  only  unfold  into  true  and  beau- 
tiful portions  in  an  atmosphere  of  love 
and  kindness.  Only  when  they  are 
taught  self-control  by  obedience,  kind- 
ness and  politeness  are  they  fitted  to  go 
forth  armed  for  the  conflict  of  life.  I 
remember  a  little  rhyme  I  learned  when 
a  child,  and  memory  brings  back  the 
dear  voice  of  my  mother  as  she  said  it 
over  and  over  to  me,  a  gentle  reproof 
for  forgetting  to  be  polite : 

''Hearts,  like  doors,  will  ope  with  ease 
To  two  very  little  keys. 
And  they  are  these: 
I  thank  you,  sir,  and  if  you  please." 

In  turn  I  taught  it  to  my  children. 

Refined  table  manners  are  an  almost 
unvariable  accompaniment  of  good 
breeding.  The  mother's  labor  of  love 
requires  unceasing  devotion  and  atten- 
tion to  the  human  flowers  entrusted  to 
her  care. 


USEFUL  HINTS. 

If  vou  rub  fresh  lard  on  new  tinware, 
and  then  thoroughly  heat  it  before  using, 
it  will  never  rust  afterward,  no  matter 
how  much  it  is  put  into  water. 


Put  a  new  toothbrush  that  sheds  bris- 
tles into  cold  water  and  boil  it  for  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes.  It  will  prove  a  success 
against  further  annoyance. 


HOME  DEPARTMENT. 
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The  best  way  to  take  castor  oil  is  to  A  piece  of  charcoal  put  in  a  vase  of 
put  it  in  the  juice  of  an  orange.  The  flowers  will  keep  the  water  fresh  and  ab- 
oil cannot  then  be  tasted.  sorb  every  particle  of  odor. 


White  furs  can  be  beautifully  cleaned 

by  carefully  rubbing  dry  plaster  of  paris 

into  the  fur  with  the  hands  until  every 

part  has  been  cleaned.     Shake  the   fur 

until  all   the   plaster,   which   is   ground 

fine  like  flour,  is  shaken  out.    Wipe  over 

the  fur  with  a  clean,  white,  dry  cloth, 

and  it  will  look  like  new. 


A  telephone,  especially  a  public  one, 
should  always  be  wiped  out  before  using. 
Cloths  or  napkins  are  sometimes  kept 
Mrith  a  telephone,  with  the  inscription 
Outlined  upon  them,  "Wipe  if  you 
please,"  which  impressed  me  as  a  very 
good  idea. 


The  air  may  be  kept  fresh  and  slightly 
perfumed  in  a  room  by  placing  a  jar 
in  an  inconspicuous  place,  put  into  it  a 
block  of  ammonia  and  pour  over  it  some 
ordinary  cologne  water. — Good  House- 
keeping. 

When  a  lamp  flames  up  and  smokes, 
it  may  be  helped  by  using  a  taller  chim- 
nev. 


Put  a  small,  uncorked  bottle  of  kero- 
sene inside  the  clock  case.  This  will 
evaporate  rapidly  enough  to  keep  the 
clock  well  oiled. 


Pieces  of  old  velveteen  should  be 
washed  and  used  for  polishing.  They 
are  an  excellent  substitute  for  chamois 
skin. 


A  small  scrubbing-brush  is  unexcelled 
as  a  vegetable  cleaner. 


English  walnuts  and  potatoes  make  a 
savory  spring  salad.  Cut  each  piece  in 
small  dice  and  then  cover  with  any  good 
salad  dressing. 


RECIPES. 


t( 


A  jolly  yeoman,  marshall  of  the  same, 

W^hose    name    was    Appetite,    walked 

through  the  hall." — Spencer. 


Eggs  with  Gravy. 

Pour  a  half  pint  of  nice  brown  gravy, 
beef  or  veal,  or  a  cream  chicken  gravy, 
into  a  buttered  pie  dish.  Set  in  the  oven 
till  it  boils,  then  take  out  and  break  into 
it  as  many  eggs  as  will  lie  side  by  side. 
Sprinkle  with  seasoned  breadcrumbs  and 
place  in  the  oven  until  the  eggs  are  set. 
Take  up  with  the  skimmer,  lay  on  small 
squares  or  rounds  of  toast  and  pour  the 
gravy  over  all. 


Rice  Soup. 

Boil  for  one  hour  two  quarts  of  water, 
in  which  have  been  sliced  one  onion,  a 
bunch  of  celery  tops.  Remove  the  onions 
and  celery  and  add  half  a  cupful  of  well- 
washed  rice.  Boil  steadily  for  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  when  the  rice  should 
be  well  swollen  and  very  soft.  Just  be- 
fore serving,  put  two  eggs  and  one  cup- 
ful of  cream  into  the  tureen  and  beat 
thoroughly  together ;  then  pour  over  the 
boiling  soup,  continuing  to  beat  all  the 
time. 


Rice  Griddle  Cakes. 

One   cupful   of  boiled   rice,   that   has 
been  cooked  until  very  soft,  and  stir  into 
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it  one  cupful  of  sweet  milk,  half  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt,  a  tablespoonful  of 
melted  butter  or  two  of  cream,  and  the 
yolks  and  whites  of  two  eggs,  beaten 
separately  until  stiff.  Mix  thoroughly, 
then  add  enough  flour  to  hold  the  rice 
together  in  a  thin  batter  and  bake  on  a 
sHghtly  greased  hot  griddle. 


Rice  with  Dates. 

Cook  a  cupful  of  rice  in  a  double 
boiler  with  a  pint  of  milk  and  a  pint 
of  water  until  soft.  Sweeten  to  taste  and 
flavor  with  vanilla.  Stone  enough  dates 
to  make  a  cupful  and  stew  until  tender 
with  a  half  a  cupful  of  sugar  and  one 
cupful  of  water.  Set  aside  until  cold; 
then  turn  out  the  rice  in  the  centre  of 
a  dish  and  pour  the  dates  around  it. 


Sponge  Cake. 

Beat  the  yolks  of  six  eggs  and  a  cup- 
ful of  sugar  with  a  wire  egg-beater  until 
very  light  and  thick,  then  add  flavoring 
of  lemon  or  vanilla,  if  desired.  Beat  the 
whites  of  six  eggs  until  stiff  and  dry 
and  fold  into  the  eggs  and  sugar  lightly. 
Add  last  a  cupful  of  flour,  sprinkling 
and  folding  it  in  gently.  Bake  in  a  mod- 
erate oven. 


CONCERNING    WOMEN. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  many 
improvements  recently  introduced  in  new 
Japan  is  the  extension  of  personal  and 
property  rights  to  women.  Fifty  years 
ago  the  Chinese  doctrine  of  "The  Three 
Obediences"  was  literallv  and  strictly  en- 
forced.  In  childhood  a  female  must  be 
subject  to  her  father,  in  youth  to  her 
husband,  when  her  lord  was  dead,  to  her 


sons.  She  had  to  prostrate  herself  and 
kiss  the  feet  of  every  man  in  the  family. 
The  physical  prostration  fairly  repre- 
sented the  psychological  attitude.  Prior 
to  the  introduction  of  Chinese  civiliza- 
tion, the  women  of  Japan  seem  to  have 
occupied  a  higher  place.  Now  a  new 
code  has  come  into  effect,  establishing 
the  legal  rights  for  women  similar  to 
those  which  are  found  in  the  most  ad- 
vanced countries  of  the  western  world. 
This  change  is  largely  due  to  American 
women.  The  legal  rights  of  the  Japan- 
ese women  have  been  the  direct  outcome 
of  the  suffrage  movement  in  this  country. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  freedom  of  women 
will  spread  to  the  downtrodden  women 
of  China,  India,  Russia  and  Turkey. 


Miss  Catherine  Breshkoushaya,  the  re- 
turned Siberian  exile,  who  has  been  re- 
ceiving such  ovations  in  Boston,  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  has  contributed 
to  the  American  an  article  on  "The 
Women  and  Children  of  Russia.'*  Ma- 
dame Breshkoushaya  was  the  first 
woman  ever  condemned  to  the  mines  of 
Siberia  as  a  political  convict.  The  hor- 
rors of  life  in  Siberia  are  told  in  a  blood- 
curdling manner  by  one  who  suffered 
from  its  cruelties  and  tortures. 


"The  day  returns  and  brings  us  the 
petty  round  of  irritating  concerns  and 
duties.  Help  us  to  play  the  man,  help 
us  to  perform  them  with  laughter  and 
kind  faces;  let  cheerfulness  abound  with 
industry. 

"Give  us  to  go  blithely  on  our  busi- 
ness all  this  day.  bring  us  to  our  resting 
beds  weary  and  content  and  undishon- 
orcd.  and  grant  us  in  the  end  the  gift 
of  sleep." — Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 


Conducted  by   Prof.  Anthony  Barker. 


The  Solar  Plexus  Region. 


The  solar  plexus  is  one  of  the  great 
i^iTc  centres  of   the  human   body.     It 
'*     situated  in  the  upper  part  of  the  ab- 
'^'^minal  cavity,  just  behind  the  stomach 
'■^id  in   front  of  the  spine.      The  solar 
t>lcxiis  has  been  made  famous  by  prize 
**ghters.  Before  one  of  the  prize-fighting 
*^liampions  was  knocked  out  by  a  man 
ttiuch  Hghter  than  himself,  with  a  blow 
in  the  pit  of  ihe  stomach,  that  region  was 
practically    unknown    to   the    public    in 
general.     The  reason  why  a  blow  is  so 
serious  in  its  effect,  when  struck  in  the 
pit  cf  the  stomach,  is  that  most  people 
have  no  control  of  the  muscles  that  pro- 
tect that   part,   which   makes   it   impos- 
sible  for  them  to  set  those   muscles  in 
time  to  break  the  force  of  the  blow. 

That  part  is  so  delicate  and  sensitive 
because  very  few  people  take  the  time 
to  make  its  structure  strong.  Another 
reason  why  it  is  so  weak  is  that  people 
have  great  fear  of  even  being  touched 
in  the  pit  of  the  stomach. 

To  instance  a  case :  More  than  ten 
years  ago,  when  I  was  a  professional 
strong  man,  giving  exhibitions  in  the  dif- 
ferent theatres  of  the  country,  I  trained 
that  region,  got  it  so  strong  and  had  such 
control   over  it  that,  after  having  per- 


formed on  the  stage  a  great  number  of 
strength  feats,  I  allowed  men  to  jump 
on  the  pit  of  my  stomach  from  a  height 
of  from  six  to  eight  feet,  some  of  the 
men  weighing  much  more  than  I  did, 
that  is  to  say,  more  than  two  hundred 
pounds,  without  in  the  least  hurting  me' 
and  without  any  ill  after-effects. 

It  may  seem  very  strange  to  a  great 
many  uninitiated  people  that  physical 
culture,  or  exercise,  would  help  the  part 
I  speak  of.  But  I  feel  it  almost  my  duty 
to  inform  the  readers  of  Heai,th  that 
the  only  means  of  strengthening  it  is  by 
proper  exercise,  under  proper  direction. 

Oh  account  of  this  part  being  so  lit- 
tle used  in  ordinary  vocations,  the  blood 
does  not  circulate  through  its  region  as 
much  as  it  does  through  other  parts  that 
arc  used  much  more,  such  as  the  lower 
limbs,  for  instance,  they  doing  most  of 
the  work  by  carrying  the  whole  weight 
of  the  body. 

I  have  designed  a  short  course  of 
specified  exercises  which  will  especially 
act  upon  this  part,  which,  when  being 
performed  by  the  one  desiring  to 
strengthen  it,  must  concentrate  his  mind 
on  the  portion  of  the  body  in  question, 
so  that  he  may  reach  that  part,  and  that 


part  only.  The  way  I  wouid  advise  the 
performer  of  these  exercises  to  act  would 
be  to  let  him  go  through  this  whole 
course  a  good  many  times;  and  when 
he  begins  to  see  and  feel  that  this  region 


is  as  strong  as  he  wishes  it  to  be, 
need  not  perform  more  than  two  of 
exercises  in  order  to  keep  it  in  per 
condition. 

txERciSE  I. — This  and  the  follow 
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'■'iercises  are  rather  peculiar  and  differ- 
"t  from  the  usual  abdominal  exercises, 
■  that  you  do  not  sit  up,  but  merely  go 
Uf  way  up  and  remain  there.  Lie  on 
>ur  back,  raise  your  feet  about  three 


inches  from  ihe  floor,  keeping  them 
there,  and  also  raise  your  back  about  half 
way  between  lying  on  your  back  and  sit- 
ting up:  remain  in  that  i>ot>ition  ami  at- 
tempt to  raise  your  hips  from  the  floor. 


the  knee  to  the  chin  as  close  as  th( 
get.     Alternate. 

Exercise  V. — Lying  position, 
both  legs  and  bend  the  same  at  the 
attempt  to  sit  up,  and  also  try  to 
the  knees  up  towards  the  ceiling, 
the  knees  are  at  the  highest  poii 
your  very  best  to  reach  and  touch 
with  the  elbows. 

ExERcrsE  VI. — A  most  difficult 
cise.  Lie  on  your  back  as  before, 
your  legs  as  far  as  you  can  so  as  to 
a  right  angle  with  your  body,  kt 
the  legs  in  that  position  and  try 
up,  with  the  arms  outstretched,  and 
towards  the  knees,  always  making  ; 
ous  attempt  to  push  forward.  Do 
exorcises  as  often  a.s  your  strengt! 
allow,  always  being  careful  to  stop 
of  exhaustion. 
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E.XKUCISK    II. — Tl 

similar  to  Exercise  I.  Lie  on  your  back, 
raise  your  feet  from  eighteen  inches  to 
two  feet  and  place  them  against  the  wall. 
keeping  them  there;  then  fold  your  arms 
across  your  chest  and  attempt  to  sit  up. 

Exercise  III. — This  exercise  affects 
the  parts  in  a  more  forcible  manner  than 
the  preceding  ones.  In  lying  position. 
bring  your  feet  close  to  your  hips  and 
cross  the  legs,  then  stretch  your  arms 
forward  in  line  with  your  knees  and  at- 
tempt to  sit  up. 

Exercise  IV. — Lie  on  your  back,  as 
before,  cross  your  arms  across  yoitr 
chest,  raise  one  leg  up,  bending  it  at  the 
knee,  leaving  the  other  lying  on  the  floor 
at  ease.  Then  attempt  to  sit  on  the  side 
of  the  leg  that  is  bent,  and  also  try  to  get 
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HOW  SHALL  WE  ORDER  THE  CHILD?— NO.  2. 


James  Duncan. 


Last  month  we  very  briefly  cited  a  few 
texts  giving  the  proper  way  to  **Order 
the  Child''  before  and  immediately  after 
birth.  We  make  these  articles  brief,  be- 
cause we  believe  a  word  to  the  wise  is 
sufficient,  and  because  we  desire  that 
mothers  (rather,  parents)  shall  study 
for  themselves  the  truth  of  these  brief 
hints. 

By  taking  up  the  study  of  child  cul- 
ture  from    the    Bible,    one    cannot    go 
wrong.    A  good  concordance  and  a  few 
hours'  studv  each  week  will  cause  us  to 
know  how  to  save  our  children  in  this 
present   world  and   to  come  up  in   the 
Judgment  Day  and  say,  "Behold  I  and 
the  children  which  God  hath  given  me.'* 
(Heb.  2:  13.)     So,  parents,  let  us  study 
the  Word  and  give  less  heed  to  the  va- 
rious theories  of  divers  writers,  many  of 
whom  never  raised   a  child,  nor  could 
enter  into  its  little  troubles,  nor  appre- 
ciate its  joys. 

When  the  child  reaches  the  age  of 
reason,  and  can  comprehend  simple  nar- 
ratives,  many  mothers  relate  to  them  the 
wonderful  adventures  of  Anderson's 
fairies,  or  other  equally  absurd  and  un- 
true tales.  Is  this  wise  ?  Some  say,  yes ; 
others  claim  differently.     Says  the  poet: 

"What  says  the  Bible,  the  blessed  Bible  ? 
This  should  my  only  question  be: 
Teachings    of    men    so    often    mislead 
us, — 
What  says  the  Book  of  God  to  me?" 

— Belden. 

And  if  there  is  any  question  above 
others  about  which  we  cannot  aflford  to 


be  misled  it  is  this  concerning  our  duty 
to  our  children.  It  is  prophesied  that  in 
the  last  days  (which  doubtless  zxt  these 
days)  that  perilous  times  should  come, 
for  **men  shall  be  .  .  .  disobedient 
to  parents,  unthankful,  unholy,  and  zmth- 
out  natural  affection.*'  (See  2  Tim. 
3:  1-5.)  And  to  oflfset  this  tendency  of 
children  to  go  wrong,  this  instruction 
was  given :  "And  these  words  which  I 
command  thee  this  day  shall  be  in  thine 
heart."  This  is  the  first  thing,  parents. 
**And  thou  shalt  teach  (or  sharpen) 
them  diligently  unto  thy  children,  and 
thou  shalt  talk  of  them  when  thou  sittest 
in  thine  house,  and  when  thou  walk- 
est  by  the  way,  and  when  thou  liest 
down,  and  when  thou  risest  up."  (See 
Dcut.  6:6-7.)  No  time  for  fables  or 
fairy  stories  if  this  is  obeyed ;  nor  will 
children  taught  in  this  way  have  time 
to  absorb  the  spirit  of  worldliness  and  of 
irreverence  so  often  seen  in  these  days. 

So  let  the  earlv  instructions  be  as  savs 
the  Psalmist :  "We  will  not  hide  them 
from  the  children,  sho'unng  to  the  gen- 
eration to  come  the  praises  of  the  Lord, 
and  His  strength,  and  His  wonderful 
zvorks  that  He  has  done.  For  He  estab- 
lished a  testimonv  in  Israel,  which  He 
commanded  our  fathers,  that  they  should 
make  them  known  to  their  children;  that 
the  generation  to  come  might  know 
them,  even  the  children  which  should  be 
born ;  who  should  arise  and  declare  them 
to  their  children,  that  they  might  set  their 
hope  in  God,  and  not  forget  the  works 
of  God,  but  keep  His  commandments." 
(Ps.  78:4-7.)     So  again  we  say:    'Tell 
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ye  your  children  of  it,  and  let  your  chil- 
dren tell  their  children,  and  their  children 
another  generation."  (Joel  1:3.)  Set 
an  example  to  your  children  that  will 
continue  as  long  as  time  shall  last,  and 
many  souls  shall  be  reclaimed  because 
of  your  faithfulness.     An  influence  will 

m 

be  set  in  motion  that  will  never  end  this 
side  of  eternity.  If  there  are  any  duties 
or  any  privileges  greater  than  those  of 
the  godly  mother,  I  do  not  know  what 
they  are.  And  there  is  nothing  so  laden 
with  possibilities  as  the  work  of  training 
up  children  in  the  way  they  should  go. 
The  mother  of  Moses  onlv  had  twelve 
years  in  which  to  mould  a  leader  and  de- 
liver  Israel.  At  twelve  years  of  age  he 
went  into  the  midst  of  the  most  ungodly 
influence  of  ancient  Egypt,  but  *Svhen 
he  was  come  to  years,  refused  to  be  called 
the  son  of  Pharaoh's  daughter;  choos- 
ing, rather,  to  suflfer  affliction  with  the 
people  of  God,  than  to  enjoy  the  pleas- 
ures of  sin  for  a  season ;  esteeming  the 
reproach  of  Christ  greater  riches  than 
the  treasures  of  Egypt,  for  he  had  re- 
spect unto  the  recompense  of  the  re- 
ward." (Heb.  11:24-26.)  What  was  it 
that  caused  Moses  to  refuse  the  throne 
of  Egypt  and  to  cast  his  lot  with  the 
down-trodden  people  of  God?  //  ivas 
his  early  training. 

Even  Christ  profited  by  His  mother's 
instructions  to  that  extent  that  at  the  age 
of  twelve  He  was  found  in  the  Temple 
of  Jerusalem,  **sitting  in  the  midst  of  the 
doctors  both  hearing  them  and  asking 
them  questions.  And  all  that  heard  Him 
were  astonished  at  His  understanding 
and  answers ;"  and  even  after  this,  *'He 
was  subject  unto  them."  (See  Luke 
2:46-47,  51.)  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  Christ  learned  as  do  other 
children,  by  the  patient  effort  of  parents 


and  teachers.  And  the  faithfulness  of 
His  mother  in  teaching  Him  the  Scrip- 
tures enabled  Him  to  ask  questions  and 
make  replies  that  astonished  those  who 
were  supposed  to  know  all  about  such 
things. 

And  just  so  it  is  to-day.  There  are 
many  twelve-year-old  children  whose 
unadulterated  knowledge  of  the  Scrip- 
tures will  readilv  confound  the  fanciful 
theories  of  "profound  theologians.'* 

At  about  the  age  of  eight  years,  Sam- 
uel became  a  prophet  of  God  and  con- 
tinued until  his  death  a  faithful  prophet 
and  judge  over  Israel.  Why  was  he  so 
different  from  the  thousands  of  other 
children  of  Israel?  A  glance  at  the  ac- 
count of  his  conception  and  birth  will 
readily  reveal  the  character  of  his  mother 
and  consequent  training  of  his  early 
childhood.     (See  i  Sam.,  ist  chap.) 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  "pre- 
natal training"  of  Samson,  who  after- 
wards became  one  of  the  greatest  judges 
of  all  the  great  judges  of  Israel.  A 
reading  of  the  account  of  his  career  will 
reveal  his  allegiance  to  his  parents,  and 
the  probable  influence  they  exerted  over 
his  life.  His  inglorious  fall  was  because 
of  the  influence  of  an  ungodly  wife  after 
he  had  gotten  beyond  the  advice  of  his 
mother. 

So  it  pays,  we  think,  to  instil  into  the 
hearts  of  children  the  "praises  of  the 
Lord  and  His  strength  and  His  wonder- 
ful works  that  He  hath  done."  (Ps. 
78 :  4.)  \^'^hile  it  docs  not  pay,  as  we  shall 
see  presently,  to  allow  them  to  absorb 
the  spirit  of  falsehood  from  the  various 
juvenile  books  written  to  lead  astrav  the 
flowers  of  our  flock.  Some  may  criti- 
cize this  last  statement,  but  looking  at 
the  matter  broadly — that  Satan  uses  all 
possible  means  to  capture  the  children — 
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we  will  see  that  he  (Satan)  most  likely     out  the  Spirit  of  God  and  prevent  them 
originated  the  idea  of  instilling  fanciful      being  saved  at  last. 
falsehoods  in  the  young  minds  to  crowd 

{To  be  continued.) 


UNWHOLESOME  FOODS  CAUSE  CONSUMPTION. 


By  C.  Gilbert  Percival,  M.   D. 


The  Jews,  of  all  people,  are  less  prone 
to  consumption.  One  fifteenth  of  all  the 
Jews  in  the  world  are  located  in  New 
York  City,  and  this  number  are  crowded 
into  the  region  known  as  Grand,  Riving- 
ton  and  East  Bowery,  exclusive  of  any 
other  race. 

Yet  this  region  of  New  York  City  is 
shown  bv  statistics  to  be  the  one  in  the 
city  where  consumption  is  the  least  rife. 
This,  too,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
people  of  this  district  are  subjected  to 
the  conditions  which  would  tend  toward 
consumption. 

Indeed,  among  these  Jews  some  of 
these  conditions  are  greatly  emphasized. 
For  instance,  they  work  in  sweat  shops 
in  vitiated  atmospheres,  bending  over 
their  machines  for  many  hours,  to  the 
great  detriment  of  normal  respiration. 
These  poor  Jews  are  certainly  no  more 
cleanly  than  any  other  people  in  the  same 
stratum  of  life.  With  regard  to  their 
homes,  this  Jewish  district  is  by  far  the 
most  congested  in  the  city. 

What  is  the  one  factor,  then,  that 
makes  the  Jews  of  this  district  so  free 
from  this  dread  disease?  It  is  the 
**kosher"  food.  The  very  poor  Jews  even 
obey  implicitly  the  requirements  of  the 


A  foreign  physician  now  asserts  that 
the  pain  of  neuralgia  is  superficial  and 
can  be  relieved  at  once  by  throwing  a 


Mosaic  law  concerning  such  food  stuflfs 
as  are  rejected  by  their  religious  offi- 
cials as  '*tief,"  or  "unfit  to  eat."  The 
percentage  thus  rejected  is  variously  es- 
timated at  from  30  to  50  per  cent,  of  the 
food  examined. 

This  fact  of  food  examination  among 
the  Jews  seems  to  have  some  bearing 
upon  the  opinions  held  by  von  Behring, 
Carriere,  Raneul,  Theobald  Smith  and 
others,  to  the  effect  that  consumption  is 
oftentimes  an  ingestion  disease.  Accord- 
ing to  these  learned  workers,  the  tubercle 
bacillus  in  infected  meat,  after  having 
passed  the  gauntlet  of  the  gastric  juice, 
might  be  taken  up  by  the  lacteals  and  be 
conveyed  in  the  chyme  all  over  the  body. 
Some  of  these  go  so  far  as  to  claim  that 
the  only  way  that  consumption  is  ac- 
quired is  by  ingestion. 

Be  all  this  as  it  may,  the  fact  remains 
that  in  the  crowded  and  sometimes  dirtv 
Jewish  tenement  districts  of  New  York 
the  dread  disease,  consumption,  is  far 
less  than  many  other  less  thickly-settled 
localities,  and  the  Jews  have  a  rigid  in- 
spection of  all  their  food  products  and 
do  not  consume  the  quantities  of  meat 
and  foul  flesh  that  other  nationalities  do, 
and  no  pork  at  all. 


beam  from  a  bright  arc  light  upon  the 
affected  part. 
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THE  HUMAN  RESERVOIR. 


By  S.  T.  Erieg. 


Faulty  reservoirs  have  ever  caused  a 
great  amount  of  misery,  sickness  and 
death.  The  prevalence  of  typhoid  fever 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  last  win- 
ter has  been  of  no  small  consequence. 
Especially  will  the  great  typhoid  fever 
epidemic  of  Butler,  Pa.,  be  remembered 
for  years  to  come.  From  the  beginning 
of  the  outbreak  of  the  fever  at  Butler, 
November  i,  to  December  17,  there  were 
1,270  cases  of  typhoid  and  56  deaths  in 
a  population  of  18,000,  all  due  to  this 
most  ignorant,  culpable  and  reckless 
management  of  the  water  supply. 

While  such  condition  of  affairs  as  the 
above  is  to  be  deplored,  there  is 
scarcely  a  thought  given  to  the  trouble 
that  is  occasioned  by  the  human  res- 
ervoir, the  stomach,  by  reason  of  man's 
indiscretion  in  eating  and  drinking.  The 
stomach  is  the  reservoir  by  which  nour- 
ishment is  supplied  to  all  parts  of  the 
body.  Likewise  also  almost  all  the  poi- 
son of  the  body  and  sickness  issues  from 
this  location. 

The  stomach  will  reveal  its  real  con- 
dition by  the  external  appearance  of  the 
person.  Eruptions  of  the  face  indicate 
a  polluted  reservoir,  it  indicates  that 
something  has  been  put  in  the  reservoir 
that  deranges  it  and  infects  the  blood 
with  impurities.  The  man  with  the  red 
nose  gets  the  poison  from  his  reservoir. 
The  probable  indications  are  that  he  is 
submitting  his  stomach  to  an  ordeal  of 
"fire  water."  The  man  with  the  gout 
has  a  reservoir  that  is  in  bad  condition ; 
he  is  putting  things  in  his  stomach  that 
he  should  put  in  the  refuse  barrel.    That 


person  with  the  particular  vinegar  as- 
pect, who  looks  as  if  disgusted  with 
self  and  all  the  world  besides,  gets  it 
from  a  poisoned  reservoir,  a  reservoir 
that  needs  a  cleaning  out. 

The  brain,  like  every  other  part  of  the 
body,  gets  its  nourishment  from  the 
stomach.  When  the  stomach  ceases  to 
send  forth  good  nourishment,  but  sour 
nourishment,  and  becomes  the  receptacle 
of  acids  and  gases,  the  brain  fails  to  re- 
ceive what  it  wants,  and  as  a  result  be- 
comes sour  and  gloomy,  and  a  morbid 
state  of  body  and  mind  results. 

What  is  the  trouble  with  the  pessi- 
mist? He  has  poison  in  his  reservoir. 
His  stomach  is  sick,  and  everything  he 
looks  at  has  a  sickly  appearance.  He 
thinks  the  world,  like  his  stomach,  is  all 
going  to  ruin.  The  preacher  who  does 
not  seem  to  strike  the  right  keynote 
might  be  more  successful  if  he  would  be 
more  considerate  of  his  stomach  and 
what  he  eats. 

The  person  with  elastic  step,  good 
complexion,  bright  eyes  and  a  generally 
wholesome  appearance  gets  good  nour- 
ishment from  the  stomach,  and  not  poi- 
son. The  stomach  is  the  fountain  from 
which  every  part  of  the  body  is  supplied. 
When  the  fountain  is  pure  the  body  will 
be  pure,  but  when  the  fountain  or  stom- 
ach is  poisoned,  the  body  will  be  poi- 
soned. If  the  stomach  is  sick,  the  brain, 
heart,  lungs,  kidneys  and  liver  are  all 
sick.  The  result  may  be  in  one  or  more 
organs.  But  like  a  chain,  all  the  links 
must  be  of  the  same  strength,  and  the 
weakest  link  will  give  way  first,  making 
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of  no  avail  the  strength  of  all  the  other 
links.  If  there  is  a  weak  point  in  the 
organism,  it  is  probable  that  the  stomach 
is  sending  insufficient  or  impure  nour- 
ishment to  that  part. 

A  mechanic  cannot  produce  any  bet- 
ter product  than  his  skill  and  material 
at  hand  will  admit  of.  Since  the  organs 
and  all  parts  of  the  body  are  composed 
of  and  supplied  by  the  nourishment  put 
in  the  stomach,  the  organs  and  parts  of 
the  body  cannot  be  superior  to  the  nour- 
ishment sent  out  by  the  stomach. 

The  brain  and  stomach   are  in   close 

Sympathy.    When  the  stomach  is  out  of 

Order,  the  brain  is  sluggish  and  dull.    If 

^he  poor  despondent  who  died  because 


he  got  tired  of  living  had  kept  his  res- 
ervoir in  better  condition,  he  would  not 
have  become  tired  of  life.  If  it  should 
be  my  great  misfortune  to  face  a  court, 
I  should  insist  that  judge,  lawyers  and 
jury  were  possessed  of  good  stomachs. 

Like  the  entire  town  or  citv  that  can 
be  poisoned  by  impure  reservoirs,  so  the 
entire  system  is  poisoned  by  the  stom- 
ach. Our  bodies  are  composed  of  what 
we  eat,  and  cannot  be  superior  to  the 
state  of  the  stomach.  A  man  is  what 
he  eats.  Foster  a  good,  healthy  stomach 
and  the  nourishment  wmII  be  good,  the 
health  superb,  the  thoughts  and  deeds 
high  and  commendable. 


A  physician  says  that  steam-cooked 
food  is  easily  digested.  Why?  The  ma- 
jority of  physicians  are  incapable  to  ex- 
plain. It  is  supposed  that  vegetables, 
and  especially  cabbage,  are  difficult  to 
digest  and  assimilate.  That  this  sup- 
position is  erroneous  and  that  the  indi- 
gestibility  is  really  due  to  a  wrong  pr.o- 
cess  of  cooking,  we  shall  attempt  to 
prove.  It  is  now  a  generally  accepted 
fact  that  green  leaf  salads  and  uncooked 
red  and  white  cabbage  prepared  as  salad 
are  easily  digested,  at  least  if  prepared 
with  fresh  lemon  juice.  The  flatulence 
which  usually  occurs  after  a  meal  of 
cooked  green  vegetables,  and  especially 
of  cabbage,  will  not  trouble  us  if  we  eat 
uncooked  salad.  So  it  must  be  the  cook- 
ing process  that  causes  this  injurious 
change.  Owing  to  the  influence  of  the 
heat  and  the  fermentation  of  the  carbo- 
hydrates facilitated  by  cooking  there  is  a 
formation  of  fermentation  acids  or  gases 
(chiefly  carbureted,  phosphureted  sul- 
pheureted    hydrogen)     in    the    system. 


Vegetables  are  commonly  cooked  in  too 
much  water,  which,  when  afterwards 
poured  away,  carries  with  it  the  larger 
quality  of  the  soluble  alkaline  salts  (basic 
alkaline  salts)  contained  in  the  vegeta- 
bles. This  cooking  water  also  dilutes  the 
vegetables,  which  of  themselves  already 
contain  plenty  of  water,  and  therefore 
also  dilutes  the  alkalies,  which  alone  pos- 
sess the  power  of  combining  with  the 
fermentation  acids.  Owing  to  the  want  of 
alkalies,  the  acidity  of  the  gastric  juice 
is  more  strongly  developed,  and  thus  ab- 
normal decomposition  processes  are  set 
up  The  digestion  in  the  bowels  will  also 
take  place  in  an  acid  medium  instead  of 
an  alkaline,  on  account  of  the  excess  of 
fermentation  acids  and  the  want  of  neu- 
tralization. By  steaming  the  vegetables 
will  not  lose  any  of  their  valuable  alka- 
line salts  (soda,  lime  and  oxide  of  iron) 
which  cannot  be  replaced  by  the  minerals 
from  the  drug  store  which  have  no  en- 
ergy or  potency  and  are  not  tissue — ele- 
ments. Dr.  Louis  H.  Backman. 


Qui^STioN. — Can  yoii  teli  me  how  to 
stop  fermentation  in  die  lower  bowel? 
Unless  I  take  salts  to  work  it  out,  it  oc- 
curs twice  a  day,  and  even  with  salts  it 
is  observable.  It  causes  rheumatism.  I 
avoid  potatoes,  fresh  bread  and  not  well- 
cooked  cereals,  but  everything  seems  to 
ferment.  A.  F.  Wise,  182  St.  John's 
Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Answer. — Make  it  a  practice  to  drink 
a  glass  of  hot  water,  not  less  than  half 
an  hour  before  each  meal,  if  practicable, 
but  especially  before  breakfast.  Wash 
out  the  large  bowel  with  copious  enemas, 
at  least  twice  a  week,  until  they  are  thor- 
oughly cleansed;  masticate  your  food 
thoroughly,  thereby  facilitating  diges- 
tion. Eat  moderately  and  slowly,  and 
your  trouble  will  disappear. 

Question. — As  I  closely  follow  each 
month,  with  interest  and  profit,  your 
Question  and  Answer  column,  I  desire 
to  ask  you  to  portray  as  best  you  can  in 
words  just  what  is  meant  by  deep  breath- 
ing, and  just  how  to  practice  it.  Also 
state  whether  deep  breathing  and  dia- 
phragmatic breathing  are  considered  one 
and  the  same;  if  not,  will  you  kindly 
state,  in  plain  English,  just  how  to  prac- 
tice diaphragmatic  breathing.  No  doubt 
some  plain  instructions  on  this  breathing 
question  (about  which  all  those  who  are 
concerned  for  their  health  are  interested) 
would  be  much  appreciated  by  your  read- 
ers. Thanking  you  in  advance,  I  remain, 
respectfully,  E.  S.  G.,  Hughesvilte,  Pa. 


Answer. — Diaphragmatic  or  abdom- 
inal breathing  and  deep  breathing  are 
synonymous  terms.  The  word  deep  is 
easier  of  pronunciation  than  either  of  the 
others,  hence  the  greater  frequency  of  its 
use.  The  great  majority  of  people  are 
shallow  breathers,  consequently  the  cir- 
culation is  sluggish  and  assimilation  im- 
perfect. The  article  by  Dr.  Patchen, 
which  appeared  in  the  December  and 
January  numbers  of  Health,  entitled 
"Breathing  as  a  Remedy,"  shows  in  an 
able  manner  the  advantages  of  deep 
breathing  and  describes  the  action  of  the 
diaphragm.  Deep  breathing  is  the  only 
perfect  manner  of  breathing,  and  implies 
the  free  use  of  the  diaphragm  with  its 
bellows-like  movement.  Inspiration 
should  be  long  and  deep,  and  always 
through  the  nostrils ;  expiration  should 
be  prolonged  and  through  the  almost 
closed  lips.  A  good  exercise  to  cultivate 
the  habit  is  as  follows :  Stand  erect  and 
inhale  fully  and  deeply,  then  pause,  with- 
out expelling  any  air,  and  inhale  a  little 
more,  pause,  then  inhale  again  taking 
care  that  no  air  has  escaped  during  all 
this  time ;  then  forcibly  contract  the  ab- 
dominal muscles,  forcing  the  air  up  into 
the  apices  of  the  lungs,  relax  the  muscles 
and  contract  them  again ;  all  this  time  al- 
lowing no  air  to  escape;  then  expire  the 
air  slowly.  This  exercise  should  be  prac- 
tised in  the  open  air,  or  in  your  room 
with  the  windows  open.  A  simple 
method  of  acquiring  the  habit  of  deep 
breathing  and  increasing  the  capacity  of 
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the  lungs  is,  when  walking  in  the  streets, 
to  take  a  full  and  deep  inspiration  every 
time  you  come  to  a  crossing,  and  hold  it 
irntil  you  reach  the  other  side.  After  a 
while  full  and  deep  breathing  becomes 
habitual. 


Question. — Will   you  kindly  tell  m.e 

why  I  have  palpitation  of  the  heart  when 

lying  on  my  right  side,  and  not  when  I 

lie  on  my  left  side.    Have  been  troubled 

with  this  for  about  a  year.      Have  no 

stomach  or  liver  trouble  that  I  know  of 

and  digestion  is  good.    Respectfully,  M. 

G.,  Zanesville,  Ohio. 

Answer. — Palpitation    of    the    heart 
may  be  either  functional  or  organic,  but 
\^-hen  it  arises  from  a  functional  cause  it 
is  intermittent,  while  if  it  is  due  to  struc- 
tural derangement  the  palpitation  is  con- 
tinuous.    In  your  case  it  would  appear 
to  be  of  the  functional  variety,  and  may 
arise   from   some   visceral   obstruction — 
constipation    has    been    responsible    for 
some  of  the  very  worst  cases — or  it  may 
be  due  to  the  excessive  use  of  strong  cof- 
fee or  tea.    The  heart  lies  in  a  recess  in 
the  left  lung,  and  it  is  possible  that  when 
lying  on  the  right  side  the  heart  drops 
away  from  the  left  side  of  the  cavity  in 
which    it    is    lodged    and   a   very    slight 
strain  would  be  sufficient  to  produce  the 
symptoms.     This  hypothesis  is  strength- 
ened by  the  fact  that  when  lying  on  the 
left  side  the  heart  fits  snugly  in  its  re- 
cess, and  no  strain  beiftg  present,  pal- 
pitation is  absent. 


Question. — i.  I  am  greatly  troubled 
with  corns  on  my  toes,  mostly  on  the 
little  ones.  Can  you  give  me  a  remedy 
for  eradicating  and  preventing  them  ?  Is 
burning  them  with  caustic  soda  danger- 
ous?   2.  Can  you  recommend  me  a  good 


ointment  or  lotion  for  applying  to  the 
face  after  shaving?  I  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  applying  carbolic  ointment,  but 
think  it  makes  the  face  too  tender  and 
sensitive.  3.  Does  shaving  have  any  ef- 
fect on  pimples,  and  can  pimples  be  cured 
by  any  outward  application?  If  so.  what 
would  you  recommend  ?  4.  Can  you  give 
me  a  prescription,  or  recommend  me  a 
good  treatment,  for  cleaning  the  face  of 
blotches,  spots  and  general  tanned  color, 
caused,  I  think,  partly  by  sunburn  and 
partly  the  marks  left  by  pimples?  I  may 
state  that  I  am  troubled  with  dyspepsia 
and  constipation,  though  not  so  bad  as 
formerly.  5.  What  exercise  or  treatment 
can  you  recommend  me  for  taking  away 
a  stoop  in  the  shoulders  when  walking 
or  sitting  ?  In  answering  and  giving  ad- 
vice on  the  above  points  through  your 
valuable  paper.  Health,  you  will  very 
much  oblige,  yours  faithfully,  J.  H.  du 
Plessis,  Hachtkraal  Fauresmith,  O.  R. 
Colony,  South  Africa. 

Answf.r. — I.  Cover  the  com  with  a 
piece  of  court  plaster,  with  a  small  hole 
in  the  centre,  the  size  of  the  eye  of  the 
corn;  then  apply  Glacial  Acetic  Acid 
with  the  point  of  a  toothpick,  being  care- 
ful not  to  let  the  acid  touch  the  surround- 
ing tissues.  Do  this  for  three  nights, 
then  soak  the  corn  in  hot  water,  when  it 
can  be  removed  with  the  point  of  a  pen- 
knife. To  prevent  them,  rub  the  toes 
every  night  with  a  little  vaseline,  or 
sweet  oil,  and  wear  easv  shoes.  2.  The 
best  advice  we  can  give  you  is,  to  wash 
the  face  in  warm  water  after  shaving, 
and  only  partly  dry  it,  then  rub  in  a  lit- 
tle glycerine,  and  dry  it  by  gently  patting 
it  with  the  towel.  3.  In  a  healthy  body 
the  act  of  shaving  would  have  no  effect 
in  producing  pimples,  but  where  present, 
the  act  of  shaving  irritates  them  and  re- 
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tards  recovery.  No  outward  application 
can  do  more  than  temporarily  drive  a 
pimple  in,  to  reappear  somewhere  else — 
the  cause  is  in  the  blood.  4.  Steam  the 
face  by  holding  it  over  a  large  pitcher 
or  bowl  of  hot  water,  with  a  towel  over 
the  head  to  confine  the  steam.  Rub  it 
moderately  and  briskly  with  a  soft  towel, 
followed  by  the  application  of  glycerine 
as  mentioned  above.  5.  Take  a  stout 
wand  about  5  feet  in  length,  grasp  it 
with  both  hands,  the  arms  at  full  length, 
down  in  front,  then  raise  the  arms 
straight  up  over  the  head,  without  bend- 
ing the  elbows,  and  bring  them  down  be- 
hind vou  to  their  fullest  extent,  still  with- 
out  bending  the  elbows.  Do  this  for  ten 
minutes  morning  and  evening,  gradually 
bringing  the  hands  closer  together  on 
the  wand  as  you  become  proficient.  The 
keynote  to  a  great  part  of  your  troubles 
is  sounded  in  the  word,  constipation. 
With  an  obstructed  intestine  the  ])lood 
must  be  foul.  Wash  out  the  lower  bowel 
with  from  three  to  four  quarts  of  warm 
water  at  least  twice  a  week,  and  take  fre- 
quent Turkish  baths,  or  if  that  is  not 
practicable,  then  the  ordinary  hot  bath, 
followed  by  vigorous  friction. 


Question. — Will  you  kindly  answer 
the  following  question  in  your  next  is- 
sue, and  oblige?  I  am  very  nearsighted, 
have  worn  glasses  for  four  years  con- 
stantly; also  have  catarrh  of  the  head 

and  my  face  bums  a  good  deal.  Can  I 
be  cured,  and  how,  please  ?  E.  Raymond, 
Key  West,  Florida. 

Answer. — For  the  nearsightedness, 
the  opinion  of  a  competent  oculist  would 
be  necessary,  although  constitutional 
treatment  would  help  greatly.  The 
catarrh  is  doubtless  partly  responsible  for 
the  eye  trouble,  and  we  would  recom- 
mend you  to  practise  sniffing  moderately 
salt,  tepid  water  up  through  the  nose 
night  and  morning,  gradually  reducing 
the  temperature  of  the  water  until  you 
can  use  it  cold.  Practise  deep  breathing 
assiduously,  and  never  sit  or  lie  in  a 
warm  room.  Keep  the  body  absolutely 
clean  both  by  external  and  internal  bath- 
ing, and  let  your  diet  be  plain  and  sim- 
ple. The  catarrh  can  be  cured,  and  that 
will  benefit  the  eyes;  but  we  cannot 
promise  restoration  of  sight,  as  there 
may  be  some  structural  defect. 
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If,  as  we  are  told,  "in  a  multitude  of 

counselors  there  is  wisdom,"  this  work 


should  need  no  farther  comment,  as  it  is 
the  result  of  the  co-operation  of  eight 
American  ph\'^icians,  and  the  work  is 
well  (lone.  Each  one  has  taken  a  special 
branch,  such  as  the  digestive  organs,  the 
eye,  the  car,  the  respiratory  organs,  etc.. 
and  as  each  is  presumed  to  be  especially 
conversant  with  his  subject,  the  result 
should  be,  and  is,  eminently  satisfactory. 
Where  each  co-laborer  has  performed  his 
task  so  well,  it  seem  invidious  to  specify 
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any  particular  one ;  but  we  must  confess 
to  having  been  pleased  with  that  portion 
of  the  work  devoted  to  the  eye.  It  is  a 
work  that  cannot  have  too  wide  a  cir- 
culation, and  should  be  kept  in  schools  as 
a  standard  book  of  reference,  from  which 
teachers  might  make  short,  instructive 
readings  to  the  pupils.  The  rising  gener- 
ations need  just  such  informtition  as  this 
book  contains,  that  they  may  avoid  the 
errors  of  their  progenitors,  and  be  the 
better  fitted  to  cope  with  the  changed 
conditions  of  modern  life. 


Healthful  Cookery.     A  Collection  of 
Choice  Recipes  for  Preparing  Foods 
With  Special  Reference  to  Health. 
Compiled  by   Mrs.   E.   E.   Kellogg, 
A.M.      Published    by    the    Modern 
Medicine  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Michi- 
gan. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  practical  books 
of  its  kind  that  we  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  reviewing,  and  will  prove  a  great  help 
to  those  who  wish  to  abandon  a  meat  diet, 
yet  lack  the  necessary  knowledge  of  how 
to   prepare  appetizing   substitute   dishes. 
To  all  such,  we  recommend  the  section 
of    this    work   entitled   "Substitutes     for 
Flesh  Foods,"  and  thev  will  be  difficult 
indeed  to  please  if  they  do  not  find  their 
desires    gratified.      The    section    entitled 
''Combining    Ingredients"    will    also    be 
found  helpful  to  every  one  engaged  in 
the  preparation   of   food,   especially   the 
"Comparative    Table    of    Weights    and 


The  English  sometimes  have  what 
seems  to  an  American  a  very  awkward 
and  rather  questionable  way  of  express- 
ing themselves.  For  instance,  the  Amer- 
ican speaks  of  "cast-off  clothing."  To 
express   the  same   fact  the  Englishman 


Measures,"  a  most  necessary  piece  of  in- 
formation usually  lacking  in  works  of 
this  character.  We  have  nothing  but 
praise  for  the  book,  unless  it  be  the  au- 
thor's advocacy  of  yeast  bread,  as  from 
the  hygienic  standpoint,  we  regard  un- 
fermented  bread  as  much  the  more 
healthful.  However,  we  have  no  doubt 
but  that  the  book  will  prove  extremely 
valuable  to  the  large  class  that  is  seek- 
ing information  along  these  lines,  and 
we  cordiallv  wish  it  success. 


First  Lessons  in  Food  and  Diet.    By 
Ellen  Richards,  Instructor  in  Sani- 
tary Chemistry  in  the  Massachusetts 
Institute    of    Technology,    Boston. 
Whitcomb  &  Barrows.    1904.    Price, 
30  cents ;  postage,  4  cents. 
One   of   the   most   valuable   contribu- 
tions on   this   important   subject  that   it 
has  been  our  lot  to  meet ;  not  on  account 
of  its  pretentious  appearance,  or  the  for- 
midable list  of  authorities  quoted  from, 
but  for  its  conciseness,  practicality  and 
common  sense.     Its  ten  lessons  are  pleas- 
ing examples  of  crystallized  information, 
happily     expressed.       No     mother,     no 
teacher,   no  nurse  ought  to  be  without 
this   compendium   of   useful   knowledge. 
If  it  contained  only  one  of  the  ten  lessons 
— "the  school  luncheon" — it    would    be 
more  than  worth  the  price  asked  for  the 
book.     Wc  recommend  it  most  cordially 
to  our  readers. 


would  say  "left-off  clothing."  A  recent 
ad.  in  an  English  newspaper  reads :  "Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Brown  have  left-oflf  clothing 
of  every  description,  and  invite  your 
careful  inspection." 


It  is  the  nature  of  man  to  be  discon- 
tented. But  this  same  discontent  is  the 
secret  of  all  progress.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  discontent,  the  United  States  would 
still  be  a  part  of  King  Edward's  do- 
minion. It  is  discontent  that  is  ever 
urging  us  onward.  And  we  must  plead 
guilty  to  the  charge  of  being  members 
of  the  army  of  discontenled  ones.  But 
our  discontent  has  a  philanthropic  aim. 
We  want  to  spread  the  Gospel  of  Health 
far  and  wide,  and  it  is  because  we  think 
our  publication  is  a  good  exponent  of  its 
doctrine  that  we  do  not  feel  quite  satis- 
fied with  its  growth.  We  want  to  see 
it  in  every  lionic.  for  we  are  confident 
it  cantlot  fail  to  do  good  wherever  it 
goes.  If  we  had  the  wealth  of  a  Rocke- 
feller, we  would  send  it  free  to  every 
inhabitant  of  this  broad  land;  but  truth 
compels  lis  to  say  that  our  resources 
have  limits. 

But  if  you,  dear  readers,  will  co-oper- 
ate with  us,  we  can  soon  double,  nay, 
treble,  our  present  circulation.  Just  think 
what  it  would  mean  if  each  one  of  you 
were  to  induce  a  friend  to  subscribe!  A 
little  exertion  on  your  part,  to  benefit 
your  friend,  and  (he  thing  is  done.  Read 
our  premium  offers  in  this  issue  and  no- 
tice the  value  offered  in  exchange  for 
your  outlay !  Will  you  not  give  this  mat- 
ter thoughtful  consideration  and  lend  a 
helping  hand?    In  proof  of  the  fact  that 


Health  is  steadily  growing  in  public 
favor,  we  refer  with  satisfacti(»i  to  the 
following  letters: 

Enclosed,  I  hand  you  one  dollar  for  renewal 
of  my  subscription,  as  I  desire  it  for  another 
year.  I  enjoy  it  very  much,  and  think  if  more 
people  would  recc^nize  the  value- of  its  teach- 
ings, and  the  principles  it  advocates,  there 
would  t>e  much  less  suffering  among  the  hu- 
man family,  and  I  rejoice  that  I  ever  became 
acquainted  with  it.  Very  truly  yours,  Mrs. 
Martha   Bennett,   Post   Falls,   Idaho. 

I  am  well  pleased  with  the  reading  of  your 
magazine.  Health.  It  is  clean,  good  reading, 
M.  Kingan. 

I  like  and  appreciate  your  magazine,  and  can 
cheerfull>;  recommend  it,  especially  to  those 
who  are  in  ill  health.  Yours  very  truly,  O.  J. 
Pierce,    1317    Calalina    St.,    Los    Angeles,   Cal. 

I  appreciate  your  magazine,  Health,  very 
much,  and  would  not  be  without  it.  I  have 
found  many  things  in  it  that  have  been  of  great 
service  ta  me,  I  now  enjoy  vigorous  health, 
although  in  my  76lh  year.  Enclosed  find  one 
dollar  for  renewal  of  my  subscription.  Yours 
truly.  Henry  Morton,  3g2  Mountain  St, 
Montreal.  Canada. 

We  appreciate  the  Health  magazine  very 
highly,  and  have  all  read  and  enjoyed  its  con- 
tents thorough  I V.  Mary  R.  Cutting,  West- 
minster. West  Va, 

Enclosed,  find  one  dollar  for  renewal  of 
my  subscription  to  Health,  The  magazine 
grows  more  and  more  interesting,  and  I  can- 
not do  without  il.  Very  truly  yours.  Abbie 
S.  Ripley.  51  Rutland  St,  Boston.  Mass. 

I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  your 
great  magazine.  Health.  The  reading  matter 
is  very  wholesome,  practical  and  interesting. 
I  wouldn't  miss  a  single  number  for  the  world, 
and  hope  to  remain  a  subscriber  as  long  ai  I 
live.  Yours  truly.  L.  Brown,  San  Francisco. 
Cal. 
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Visitor  (to  widow) — "I  am  so  sorry  to 
hear  of  the  sudden  death  of  your  hus- 
band. Did  they  hold  a  post  mortem  ex- 
amination?" 

"Yes ;  and  like  all  those  doctors,  they 
did  not  hold  it  until  lie  was  dead,  or  they 
might  have  saved  his  life." — Ex. 

Young  Dr.  Smith — "A  patient  got 
very  angry  the  other  day  because  I  ad- 
vised him  to  take  a  Turkish  bath." 

Mrs.  Smith — "I  don't  see  why  any- 
body should  get  mad  about  that." 

Young  Dr.  Smith — "Well,  this  fellow 
was  a  Greek." 

"Have  you  an  isolation  hospital  in  this 
town  ?"  asked  the  stranger. 

"No,  but  we've  got  a  Carnegie  Li- 
brary. If  you  want  to  be  alone  with 
yourself  for  an  hour  or  two,  go  up 
there," — Chicago  Record-Herald. 

The  professor  was  lecturing  to  the 
medical  class,  and  stopped  occasionally  to 
ask  a  question. 

"Suppose,"  he  said,  "a  young  woman 
in  walking  on  a  slippery  pavement  fell 
and  dislocated  her  ankle,  and  you  hap- 
pened to  be  on  the  spot,  what  would  you 
do?" 

"Rubber,"  answered  the  flippant  and 
unthinking  young  man.  The  rest  of  the 
class  held  its  breath  till  the  professor 
went  on : 


"Quite  correct.  A  vigorous  rubbing 
would  serve  to  keep  down  the  swelling 
until  remedies  could  be  procured  and  ap- 
plied." And  the  students  breathed 
again. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Consoling  counselor — "So  poor  John 
is  gone!  Did  the  doctor  tell  him  he 
couldn't  recover?" 

Winsome  Widow — "Oh,  my,  no!  If 
John  had  thought  he  was  not  going  to 
get  well  it  would  have  frightened  him 
to  death." 

Physician  (handing  prescription  to  pa- 
tient)— "Take  this  prescription  to  the 
drug  store  and  have  it  filled ;  it  will  cost 
three  dollars." 

Patient  (in  suspense) — "Three  dol- 
lars! Why,  doctor,  I  haven't  got  that 
much  about  me ;  can  you  lend  me  three 
dollars  ?" 

Physician  ( hastily  writing  another 
prescription) — "Never  mind,  take  this 
prescription  instead ;  this  will  only  cost 
ten  cents.  The  first  \vas  a  very  powerful 
nerve  medicine,  but  I  see  you  don't  need 
that." 

Uncle  Rastus — "Howdee,  M's  Jon- 
sing,  howdee!  I  ain't  seen  dat  little 
piccaninny  ob  you's  lately." 

Mrs.  Johnson — "Lor'.  Uncle  Rastus. 
I  done  gone  los'  dat  little  nigger  las' 
from  the  color'd  inflammus." 
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Absolute  cleaniines,  both  internal  and  external,  ts  the 
golden  key  that  unlocks  the  door  of  perfect  health. 
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School  Vacation  Points. 

We  shall  soon  have  the  school  vaca- 
tion season  upon  us,  which  prompts  the 
reflection     how     many     parents     and 
guardians  will  see  that  it  is  spent  to  the 
greatest  profit  of  the  child?"     It  has 
been  too  long  the  custom  to  consider 
food  the  principal  factor  in  promoting 
the  growth  of  children,  but  food,  es- 
sential as  it  is,  is  not  more  necessary 
than  air  or  exercise.    Time  was,  when 
the  pallor  of  the  student  was  regarded 
as    the    necessary    accompaniment    of 
mental  acquirement;  but  our  later  day 
records   show   that   it   is   the    men   of 
strong  physique,  large  in  chest  girth, 
and  wide  in  head,  that  carry  off  educa- 
tional honors,  and  develop  into  active, 
capable  workers.      Hence,  size  is  an  im- 
portant matter;  but  it  must  be  size  de- 
pendent upon  firm,  solid-  tissue,  health- 
ily developed  muscles,  capacious  lungs 
and  digestive  apparatus.     In  the  keen 
competition  of  the  modern  school  room 
the  temptation  to  overstrain,  mentally, 
is  ever  present,  and  no  greater  calam- 


ity can  befall  a  child  than  to  fall  under 
its  influence,  for  it  frequently  leaves 
results  that  no  after  training  can  ob- 
literate. Great  watchfulness  should 
therefore  be  exercised,  and  any  child 
that  persistently  fails  to  make  normal 
progress  in  growth,  should  be  at  once 
relieved  of  all  study  and  every  energy 
devoted  to  its  physical  development. 
Much  can  be  done  during  vacation  time 
by  giving  the  children  every  oppor- 
tunity to  romp  in  the  open  air,  for  no 
matter  how  perfectly  the  processes  of 
digestion  and  assimilation  may  be  per- 
formed, without  perfect  oxygenation 
of  the  blood,  the  best  results  can 
never  be  attained.  Open  air  exercise 
will  develop  the  frame,  increase  the 
lung  capacity,  and  materially  strength- 
en all  the  senses,  rendering  them 
more  capable  of  study,  or  of  anything 
else  thev  mav  undertake. 


Till':  Chestnut  as  an  Edible. 

Food  reformers  are  generally  enthu- 
siastic over  nuts  as  an  article  of  diet. 
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the  peanut  coming  in  for  special  com- 
mendation, although  it  is,  in  reality,  a 
legume.  Pecans  and  walnuts  also 
come  in  for  their  meed  of  praise;  but 
comparatively  little  is  heard  of  the 
chestnut.  It  can  scarcely  be  that  its 
merits  are  unknown,  for  its  nutritive 
qualities  have  been  amply  demon- 
strated long  since.  In  many  parts  of 
Europe  bread  is  made  of  at  least  one 
half  chestnut  flour,  and  in  the  city  of 
London  the  principal  articles  of  food 
offered  for  sale  in  the  streets  are 
roasted  chestnuts  and  roasted  potatoes. 
It  is  not  by  chance  that  these  articles 
have  been  selected  in  preference  to 
others,  but  is  a  recognition  of  their 
food  value.  Few  people  will  question 
the  value  of  the  potato  as  an  article  of 
food, , forming,  as  it  does,  the  staple 
diet  of  millions  of  people,  and  yet  by 
analysis  we  learn  that  the  chestnut  is 
its  superior  in  food  value.  It  contains 
less  water,  and  less  mineral  matter 
than  the  potato,  but  more  proteid, 
more  starch  and  more  fat,  and 
is  in  fact,  more  nutritious  than 
the  potato,  not  because  it  con- 
tains different  constituents,  but  that 
it  contains  these  in  better  pro- 
portions, pound  for  pound.  Owing  to 
the  fact  that  it  does  not  contain  an  ex- 
cess of  fat,  it  is  the  most  easily  digested 
of  all  nuts.  Why  its  food  value  has 
not  been  as  fully  appreciated  in  this 
country  as  it  has  in  Europe,  is  difficult 
to  understand,  for  apart  from  its  die- 
tetic value,  it  will  yield  the  maximum 
results  per  acre,  compared  with  other 
crops,  so  that  from  the  economical 
standpoint  it  is  entitled  to  our  most 
earnest  consideration.  While  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  are,  as  a  whole, 
well    fed,   there   are   yet   hundreds   of 


thousands  to  whom  a  cheap  yet  nu- 
tritious food  is  a  prime  necessity.  The 
chestnut  should  solve  the  problem. 


The  Domestic  Trust. 

Dr.  Robert  Ellis  Thompson,  of  Phil- 
adelphia, has  recently  delivered  him- 
self of  certain  forecasts  respecting  the 
conduct  of  the  home  of  the  future  as 
to  make  Bellamy's  "Looking  Back- 
ward" seem  little  less  than  puerile. 
The  picture  he  draws  of  the  home  of 
the  future  is  fascinating  in  its  free- 
dom from  present  drawbacks.  No 
cooking,  no  washing,  no  brooms,  no 
stairways.  All  work  possible  will  be 
done  away  from  the  house,  the  balance 
being  performed  by  trained  experts  and 
mechanical  appliances.  Automatic 
elevators  will  replace  the  stairs,  hy- 
draulic apparatus  will  take  the  place 
of  the  broom,  and  central  kitchens  will 
supply  better  food  at  less  cost,  because 
without  waste.  The  doctor  points  out 
that  this  latter  plan  is  already  in  suc- 
cessful operation  in  Bergen,  Norway, 
and  also  in  Mobile,  Ala.,  and  disposes 
of  the  question  of  the  transportation  of 
hot  foods,  by  citing  the  Parisian  din- 
ner pail,  in  which  hot  soup  can  be  sent 
a  day's  journey  without  losing  one  de- 
gree of  heat.  The  doctor  points  out 
that  it  has  been  found  expedient  in  fac- 
tories, for  the  sake  of  economy,  to  sub- 
divide the  work,  so  that  each  man,  or 
set  of  men,  become  expert  in  some  par- 
ticular thing.  This  system  is  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  great  central  bureaus, 
which  will  undertake  expert  home 
service.  Experts  in  every  branch  will 
come  upon  summons,  bringing  with 
them  the  necessary  tools,  which  they 
wiK   remove  when  the  work  is  com- 
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1.     Trained  inspectors  will  pass 

the  work,  and  payment  will  be 

to  the  central  office.    All  of  this 

Is  very  attractive,  and  it  will  be 

asure  to  see  women  relieved  of 

coarse    drudgery    of    household 

,  and  the  woman  of  the  future 

appreciate  being  deprived  of  her 

il    prerogative,   of   seeing   things 

but :  will  it  be  altogether  a  good 

to  have  the  race  of  housewives 

minated  ? 


The  Coreless  Apple. 

learn  from  the  Scientific  Amcri- 
hat  the  seedless  orange,  that  has 
long  time  enjoyed  its  unique  hor- 
ural  fame,  must  now  share  that 
ction  with  the  seedless  apple. 
[ohn  F.  Spencer,  of  Grand  June- 
Colo.,  has,  after  several  years  of 
it  experimenting,  succeeded  in 
icing  an  apple  without  a  core, 
realizing  the  small  boy's  dream, 
great  advantage  in  this  particular 

is,  that  not  only  is  every  part  of 
ible,  but  it  is  wormless.     It  ap- 

that  worms  in  apples  do  not  sub- 
jpon   the  meat  of  the  fruit,  but 

the  seeds,  hence,  if  a  worm  is 
ed  in  such  an  apple  it  must  of 
sity,  die  of  starvation.  A  striking 
larity  of  the  tree  that  bears  this 

is,  that  it  is  blossomless,  and  it 
inted  out,  that  this  lack  of  shelter 
le  moth  is  one  factor  in  producing 
rmless  apple,  since  the  eggs  can- 
►e  deposited.  But  a  more  impor- 
point  is,  that  as  it  is  the  blossom 
IS  attacked  by  the  frost,  these 
are  practically  exempt,  and  may 
'ore  be  g^own  in  any  climate. 
sipple  itself  is  described  as  being 
leautiful  dark  red  color,  with  yel- 


low strawberry  dots,  of  a  goodly  size, 
and  with  a  flavor  resembling  the 
wine  sap.  The  meat  is  very  solid,  and, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  seedless  orange, 
there  is  a  slight  hardness  at  the  navel 
end,  which  it  is  confidently  expected 
will  disappear  as  the  fruit  undergoes 
development. 


The  Charm  of  Voice. 

What  charm  in  the  world  can  sur- 
pass that  of  a  sweet  voice?  A  pleas- 
ant smile  is  a  passport  into  the  good 
graces  of  the  majority  of  people;  an 
agreeable  manner  is  of  the  greatest 
value,  either  in  social  or  business  life; 
but  if  to  these  is  added  the  charm  of  a 
soft,  well-modulated  voice,  the  indi- 
vidual possessing  the  combination  is 
well-nigh  irresistible.  A  good  voice  is 
a  natural  gift,  based  upon  certain  an- 
atomical conditions,  but  apart  from 
accidents,  it  is  within  the  power  of 
every  human  being  to  so  train  the 
voice  that  it  shall  be  a  source  of  pleas- 
ure alike  to  its  possessor  and  its  hear- 
ers. What  makes  the  successful  ora- 
tor? Not  the  multiplicity  of  well- 
chosen  words,  but  the  trained  voice 
that  puts  life  into  those  vehicles  of 
thought.  It  is  the  tones  of  the  voice 
that  linger  in  the  memory,  long  after 
the  words  are  forgotten.  On  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  carefully  modulated 
speech  is  the  exception,  not  the  rule, 
much  of  which  is  due  to  the  national 
restlessness,  that  is,  too  impatient  to 
take  the  time  to  do  things  well,  even 
so  important  a  thing  as  speaking.  It 
is  in  early  childhood  that  the  founda- 
tion must  be  laid  for  a  sweet  voice,  by 
constantly  checking  the  impulse  to 
speak  sharply.  Frequently,  the  tone 
in    which   a   remark   is   made   wounds 
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more  than  the  remark  itself.  The  most 
essential  factor  in  acquiring  a  soft, 
sweet  voice,  is  the  cultivation  of  the 
sweet  spirit  of  charity — that  charity 
that  recognizes  the  universal  brothcr- 


From  the  earliest  times  the  most  fa- 
miliar gesture  of  the  physician  has 
been  to  place  his  hand  upon  the  wrist 
of  the  patient  to  feel  his  pulse.  And 
even  to-day,  in  spite  of  so  many  of  the 
old  customs  having  disappeared,  the 
doctor  who  neglects  this  indispensa- 
ble preliminary  loses  his  credit  at  one 
stroke.  This  is  a  formality,  but  he 
must  accomplish  it  before  he  has  the 
power  to  sign  a  prescription  in  due 
form.  If  one  may  believe  the  Journal 
of  Hygiene^  they  can,  however,  replace 
this  without  any  danger  to  the  patient 
by  a  simple  grasp  of  the  hand,  the  more 
or  less  vigor  revealing  the  precise  state 
of  health  of  the  sick  person.  The  grasp 
of  the  hapd  of  a  man  in  health  is  frank, 
spirited,    and    rather    rough ;    if    it    is 


hood  of  man ;  for  a  heart  in  sympathy 
with  all  men  can  only  express  itself  in 
a  voice  whose  tones  are  a  delight  to 
the  listener. 


given  against  the  rules  of  politeness  it 
betrays  a  temporary  weakness  of 
physical  strength.  The  hand  extended 
limp  and  without  pressure  indicates 
little  energy,  either  moral  or  physical. 
If  the  grasp  is  rapid  or  nervous  the 
person  possesses  a  temperament  which 
is  quick  and  easily  overexcited.  The 
hand  which  is  given  passively  and 
without  nervousness  always  betrays  a 
weak  condition.  Physicians  can  find  in 
the  study  of  the  hand-grasp  one  ele- 
ment more  to  smooth  the  difficulties  of 
the  diagnosis.  This  grasping  of  the 
hand  of  the  patient  is  with  many  more 
than  a  polite  formality.  The  character 
of  the  handshake  is  of  great  value  to 
the  observing  physician. — National 
Hospital  Record. 


By  an  ukase  recently  promulgated  in 
St.  Petersburg  women  who  wish  to 
practise  medicine  arc  placed  on  ex- 
actly the  same  footing  as  men.  The 
way  is  freely  opened  to  them  to  obtain 
not  only  a  license  to  practise,  but  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine. 
Women  who  have  obtained  the  title  of 
doctor  at  a  foreign  university  are  ad- 
missible at  once  to  the  Russian  State 
Examination.  For  admission  to  tlie  In- 
stitute for  the  Education  of  Medical 
Women,  the  possession  of  a  leaving 
certificate  of  a  recognized  girls's  school, 
and  the  passing  of  a  "not  too  severe" 


entrance  examination  are  required. 
The  candidate  must  not,  however,  be 
a  Jewess,  and  she  must  not  be  less 
than  nineteen  nor  more  than  twenty- 
eight  years  of  age.  A  Jewess  can  be 
admitted  only  if  the  number  of  co-re- 
ligionists in  the  Institute  does  not  ex- 
ceed 3  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number 
of  students.  Applications  for  admis- 
sion to  the  Institute  who  have  neither 
home  nor  relations  in  St.  Petersburg 
will  be  compelled  to  live  in  a  hostel 
specially  establislied  for  the  purpose. — 
British  Medical  Journal. 
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THE  VOICE,  ITS  CARE  AND  CULTURE. 


By  C.  Gilbert  Percival,  M.D. 


le  laudation  which  has  been  so 
y  given  to  the  American  girl  in  re- 
years  has  not  included  praise  of 
iroice.  Her  beauty,  dress,  manner, 
:ity,  style  and  wit  have  all  come 
>raise,  but  there  is  yet  to  be  heard 
le  chorus  even  a  small  note  dwell- 
>n  the  music  of  her  voice, 
odem  writers  abroad  make  the 
:rous  error  made  by  so  many 
leir  predecessors  in  attributing  to 
\merican  women  a  fondness  for 
use  of  slang  spoken  through  the 
.  Only  a  very  few  women  from 
lin  parts  of  the  East  talk  with  the 
1  twang,  just  as  certain  other  lo- 
ies  stamp  their  natives  with  the 
,  rather  pleasant  in  contrast  with 
high  typical  New  York  voice, 
'hether  it  is  because  American 
len  have  proved  so  successful  in 
il  life  abroad  or  not,  it  is  difficult 
ly,  but  of  late  the  shrill  American 
e  has  been  made  the  fashion  in 
don  to  such  an  extent  that  a  gath- 
1  of  duchesses  resembles  vocally 
group  around  a  Broadway  soda 
tain  after  a  matinee. 
:  no  time  of  the  year  is  the  voice  of 
\merican  woman  more  in  evidence 
in  the  summer,  when  travel  and 
>pen-air  life  of  the  resort  give  ag- 
jive  opportunity  to  the  clarion 
It  sounds  from  hotel  and  cot- 


tage piazza,  on  the  links  and  the  courts, 
on  driveway  and  beach  from  June  until 
September. 

In  the  open  air  it  seems  at  its  very 
worst,  until  you  hear  it  resounding  in 
a  Pullman  car  or  hotel  office,  and  it 
makes  you  wince.  You  listen  for  the 
voices  of  the  children,  but  you  find  no 
relief.  The  same  squealing,  brassy  ef- 
fect is  in  evidence,  only  more  poignant 
in  its  youthfulness. 

This  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  American  girl  is  born  with  this  de- 
feel,  but  this  is  not  the  case.  The 
shrill  voice  of  the  American  girl  is 
largely  the  result  of  imitation  and  en- 
vironment. Just  a  few  years  ago  a 
child  who  pronounced  "dog,"  "doll," 
"coffee,"  "coffin"  correctly  was  laughed 
at,  so  to-day  a  deep-voiced  child 
would  be  made  fun  of.  To-day  in  the 
schools  "daug,"  "dawl,"  "cawffee," 
"cawffin"  are  acknowledged  to  be 
among  the  most  unpleasant  peculiari- 
ties of  American  pronunciation,  but  the 
shrill  voice  still  obtains.  The  fact  that 
the  American  voice  responds  immedi- 
ately to  cultivation  is  best  proven  by 
the  nice  voices  of  some  of  the  leading 
actresses. 

The  women  of  Russia,  Italy,  Ireland, 
England,  all  have  better  voices  than 
the  women  of  America,  so  it  cannot 
be  urged  that  our  climate  is  responsi- 
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ble  for  the  trouble,  for  each  of  the 
countries  named  has  a  varying  climate, 
that  of  England  being  especially  injuri- 
ous to  the  vocal  organs. 

The  pitch  of  the  American  woman's 
voice  seems  to  be  its  most  important 
defect.  It  is  noisy,  brassy,  assertive. 
Even  in  the  colleges  and  at  college 
gatherings  the  strident  high  voice  is 
noticeable.  The  laughter  of  the  Ameri- 
can girl  is  nothing  short  of  disagree- 
able, and  this  can  always  be  noted  in 
matinee  audiences  when  a  comedy  is 
being  presented.  This,  of  course,  ap- 
plies to  women  of  the  North.  The 
Southern  women  have  a  peculiarly  soft 
and  charming  voice,  one  of  their  great- 
est attractions.  It  expresses  refine- 
ment, cordiality  and  gentleness,  for  the 
voice,  next  to  the  eye,  is  expressive  of 
the  character,  and  some  say  that  it 
tells  far  more  in  its  unconscious  notes. 

An  American  contralto  has  opened  a 
studio  in  New  York  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  American  women  how  to  use 
and  train  their  voices.  The  idea  of  the 
venture  came  to  her  at  a  Washington 
reception  where  a  statesman  called  her 
attention  to  the  chatter  around  them, 
and  said  that  when  he  had  the  money 
to  spare  he  would  endow  a  college 
where  American  women  might  be 
taught  to  talk  correctly. 

The  new  teacher,  like  others  who 
have  observed  that  the  American  voice 
has  grown  worse  instead  of  better,  has 
noted  that  even  on  the  stage  at  the  best 
theatres  some  of  the  leading  women 
are  now  allowed  to  talk  in  this  dis- 
agreeable, high-pitched  fashion,  possi- 
blv  for  the  reason  that  the  idea  is  to 
imitate  fashionable  talk. 

Considering  the  fact  that  women  pay 
so    much    attention    nowadavs    to   the 


beautifying  of  •  their  complexion  and 
hair,  and  the  accenting  of  their  charms 
generally,  it  is  surprising  that  more 
care  is  not  taken  of  the  voice. 

Deep  breathing,  which  is  now  pre- 
scribed as  a  remedy  for  many  ills,  is  an 
excellent  tonic  that  speedily  shows  its 
effect  in  the  deepening  of  the  conver- 
sational tones.  Singing  is  an  excellent 
exercise,  and  little  girls  who  insist 
that  they  do  not  know  how  to  sing 
should  be  encouraged  to  learn,  as  the 
voice  for  speaking  will  mellow  and 
grow  musical  even  though  the  sing- 
ing may  not  become  a  marked  accom- 
plishment. 

A  coarse  voice  is  hardly  more  dis- 
agreeable than  a  harsh,  shrill  one,  and 
few  American  women  have  coarse 
voices.  A  distinct,  low  tone  is  the 
proper  manner  in  which  to  speak.  The 
loud  voice  not  only  shows  bad  train- 
ing, but  indicates  an  unpleasantly  dom- 
ineering spirit. 

Calling  or  shouting  from  one  room  to 
another,  a  habit  to  which  children  are 
addicted,  should  be  discouraged. 
Shouting  and  screaming  at  play,  which 
many  school  girls  delight  in  doing, 
has  a  bad  effect  on  the  voice. 

The  tendency  to  cry  out  in  anger, 
pain,  surprise,  joy,  should  be  corrected. 
Scolding  will  permanently  ruin  a 
woman's  voice.  Even  though  she  be 
praying,  her  voice  betrays  the  unpleas- 
ant disposition. 

Throat  diseases  allowed  to  run  un- 
checked because  they  may  be  slight 
will  make  the  voice  unpleasant  in  time. 
It  will  become  hoarse  and  indistinct 
When  one  is  suffering  from  a  cold  or 
sore  throat  which  produces  hoarseness 
it  is  wise  to  refrain  as  much  as  possible 
from  using  the  voice. 
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Onions  and  lemon  juice  are  both  ex- 
cellent tonics  for  the  voice.  Some 
physicians  prescribe  a  preparation  of 
peroxide  of  hydrogen  for  singers. 
Baked  apples,  the  yolks  of  raw  eggs 
and  buttermilk  are  said  to  have  prop- 
erties that  improve  and  clear  the 
voice.  Tobacco  and  alcohol  are  both 
injurious,  and  highly  spiced  food  is 
not  good. 

Inhalation  and  fumigation  are  good 
for  the  vocal  chords.  There  are  many 
candies  possessing  ingredients  that  are 
beneficial,  and  certain  fruits  are  good. 
But  deep  breathing  of  pure  air  and  ex- 
ercise will  soon  have  a  beneficial  ef- 
fect on  the  voice.  Deep  breathing  ex- 
ercises will  change  a  man's  falsetto 
voice  to  a  full  and  rich  one,  will  cure 
sore  throats  anad  give  flexibility  to  the 
tones.  Deep  breathing  in  reality  is  a 
system  of  lung  gymnastics. 

If  you  intend  to  put  yourself  reso- 
lutely to  work  to  cultivate  your  voice 
— ^to  devote,  say,  20  minutes  daily  to 
exercising  it — first  you  will  take  an 
easy  standing  position,  in  order  to 
gain  a  freer,  lighter  carriage  of  the 
body. 

Stand  erect,  with  the  weight  carried 
well  forward  on  the  balls  of  the  feet. 
Straighten  the  spine  and  hold  the 
weight  of  the  trunk  well  on  the  hips. 
Don't  settle  down  in  a  collapsed  atti- 
tude, with  all  the  weight  resting  on  the 
small  of  the  back.  Hold  the  chest 
high,  rise  slowly  on  the  toes,  then  sink 
gradually  to  normal  position,  slowly 
inhaling  and  exhaling. 

Repeat  this  several  times.  Then 
draw  the  lips  together,  as  though  to 
give  forth  a  prolonged  whistle,  after 
expanding^  the  lungs  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent possible.    Then  open  the  lips  and 


take  any  vowel  sound — "ah,"  for  ex- 
ample. The  force  to  produce  the  sound 
must  come  from  below,  the  muscles  of 
the  chest  being  used  simply  to  sustain 
and  hold  the  tone.  Repeat  the  sound 
distinctly  and  slowly  with  different 
modulations  many  times,  going  up  and 
down  an  octave. 

For  the  second  exercise,  pronounce 
the  "hush"  or  "hurry"  as  if  with  the 
teeth  alone,  bringing  the  tones  to  the 
front  of  the  mouth  and  focusing  the 
sounds  of  the  voice  correctly  for  full 
and  musical  speech. 

Again — and  this  exercise  is  more 
particularly  to  help  one  to  speak  dis- 
tinctly— choose  several  long  and  very 
difficult  words,  and,  dividing  them  into 
syllables,  pronounce  each  syllable 
clearly  and  with  the  distinct  sound  of 
each  letter  intended  to  be  heard.  This 
will  establish  the  habit,  if  practised 
long  enough,  of  giving  the  full  value, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  the  full  mean- 
ing of  each  word  spoken,  to  the  ear  of 
the  listener. 

Calling  to  some  one  in  an  adjoining 
room  is  another  exercise.  To  call  so 
as  to  be  heard  distinctly,  yet  without 
harshness,  is  the  object  sought. 

"O,  Beatrice,  please  bring  me  my 
scissors  from  my  work  basket." 

One  may  go  over  this  twenty  times, 
more  or  less,  before  getting  the  right 
intonation,  such  a  difficult  matter  is  it 
to  call  to  any  one  at  a  distance,  and  be 
heard  without  the  slightest  grating  of 
the  voice;  indeed,  there  is  nothing 
much  more  difficult  in  a  vocal  way,  the 
jangling  of  sweet  bells  out  of  tune  be- 
ing most  apparent.  For  one  reason 
our  voices  are  not  trained  in  this  di- 
rection— we  usually  prefer  to  go  in 
search  of  the  person,  or  to  ring  bells. 
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or  to  attract  attention  in  some  other 
way. 

The  loud,  sonorous  voice  of  the  vul- 
gar woman,  which  can  be  heard  "miles 
off,"  the  nasal,  high-pitched  tones,  the 
thin,  metallic  voice — ^all  these  must  be 
avoided.  It  is  flexibility  which  we 
want,  and  which  can  be  acquired  by 
practice — flexibility  which  gives  sound 
either  loud  or  low,  but  without  noise, 
unless  we  should  call  noise  the  little 
accompaniment  of  the  consonants. 

Parents,  teachers,  friends  should  see 
to  it  that  children  are  not  allowed  to 
scream.  When  a  bevy  of  girls  meet  to- 
gether is  it  soft  or  animated  speaking 
that  we  hear? 

Although  they  are  only  a  few  feet 
apart,  and  there  is  no  noise  but  that 
which  they  themselves  make,  and  an 
ordinary  tone  of  voice  would  be  en- 
tirely audible  among  them,  or  even  a 
"stage  whisper."  But  no;  they  scream 
at  one  another  at  the  highest  and  full- 
est pitch  of  their  voices,  as  though  Alp 
were  calling  to  Alp  across  immeasur- 
able abysses.  They  scream  on  until 
their  vocal  chords  are  frayed  and  dia- 
phragms exhausted. 

In  order  to  speak  clearly,  make  the 


toilet  of  the  mouth  and  nose  with  care 
three  times  a  day.  There  should  be 
five  minutes  after  each  meal  given  to 
personal  care,  rinsing  the  mouth,  clear- 
ing the  throat  and  using  the  handker- 
chief, which  should  then  make  its  ap- 
pearance as  seldom  as  possible. 

Never  tire  the  voice ;  if  the  throat  is 
sore,  keep  the  tongue  quiet. 

Frequently  a  slight  roughness  of 
voice  is  caused  by  irritability  of  the 
throat,  which  occasionally  becomes 
chronic  if  it  is  long  neglected.  One 
remedy  is  a  gargle  of  barley  water. 
Another  calls  for  tincture  of  myrrh,  a 
few  drops  in  water;  this  is  to  gargle 
the  throat,  every  day  at  first,  and  af- 
terward about  three  times  a  week,  un- 
til all  trace  of  the  roughness  disap- 
pears. 

The  voice  may  also  be  cleared  by 
taking  a  tablespoonful  of  black  cur- 
rant jelly  dissolved  in  hot  water,  or  by 
taking  a  tablespoonful  each  of  butter 
and  coarse  brown  sugar;  beat  together 
with  a  fork  into  a  stiff  paste,  and  add 
a  teaspoonful  of  lemon  juice  or  vine- 
gar, or  beat  the  white  of  an  egg  to  a 
stiff  froth  and  take  a  little  now  and 
then  to  clear  the  throat. 


IS  PHYSIC  A  FAILURE? 


By  a  London  Physician. 


A  great  London  daily  paper  has  de- 
voted a  large  partt)f  its  columns  to  the 
discussion  of  the  question  "Do  we  be- 
lieve?" I  cannot  discuss  the  Theologi- 
cal question  in  the  columnss  of  the 
"Herald  of  Health,"  but  if  I  were  asked 
the  question,  "Do  we  believe  in  doc- 


tors and  physics?"  I  should  certainly 
reply  "We  do." 

A  Drug-Bewitched  Age. 

This  is  a  medicine-swallowing  age, 
and  the  cultured  and  educated  classes 
are  as  great  believers  in  physics  as  arc 
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the  ignorant  and  pauper  class ;  indeed, 
it  is  certain  that  the  rich  have  even 
more  faith  in  quack  nostrums  than  the 
poor  have.  We  seem  unable  to  bear  a 
few  minutes'  pain  or  distress  without 
resorting  to  some  more  or  less  danger- 
ous drug  or  remedy.  Doctors  are  by 
no  means  the  principal  cause  of  the 
drugging;  it  is  the  chemists  and  the 
patent  medicine  vendors  who  make  a 
harvest  out  of  the  impatience  against 
pain  or  inconvenience.  Our  very  sci- 
ence of  pharmacy,  our  wonderful  dis- 
coveries in  chemistry,  are  chiefly  re- 
sponsible for  the  drug  habits  of  the 
present  day.  There  is  a  so-called  rem- 
edy for  nearly  all  the  ills  our  flesh  is 
heir  to,  and  it  can  be  purchased  from 
Bond  Street  for  a  shilling  or  two,  and 
in  Whitechapel  for  a  few  pence.  But 
the  remedy  is  very  often,  if  not  always, 
worse  than  the  disease,  though  it  is 
hopeless  to  expect  people  to  under- 
stand the  fact. 

Treatment  of  Symptoms  versus  Dis- 
ease. 

Lord  Kelvin,  in  an  article  published 
recently  in  the  "Daily  Graphic,  said: 
"Where  modem  pharmacy  works  its 
wonders  is  in  the  treatment  of  symp- 
toms, and  herein  is  its  danger  for  an 
impatient  and  unthinking  public.  Who 
can  tell  how  much  of  the  nervous  and 
physical  breakdown  of  modern  life  may 
not  be  due  to  the  abundant  means 
which  the  chemist  has  provided  for 
extinguishing  the  danger  signals  of 
nature  ?"  Yet  this  is  what  physic  is  do- 
ing for  us  all  day  and  every  day.  Pain, 
restlessness  and  insomnia  are  treated 
by  narcotics,  and  long  after  the  trou- 
bles for  ivhich  the  drugs  were  origi- 
nally prescribed  have  ceased,  the  pa- 


tients too  often  continue  to  dose  them- 
selves with  the  medicines  originally 
prescribed  till  they  fall  victims  to  their 
poisonous  effects. 

But  One  Tragedy  Out  of  Millions. 

I  know  a  cultivated  and  amiable  lady 
to  whom  twenty  years  ago  a  physician 
gave  a  prescription  for  hypodermic  in- 
jections of  morphia  to  relieve  the  pain 
of  an  indolent  and  benign  tumor. 
Without  consulting  that  physician 
again,  this  lady  has  used  these  morphia 
injections  five  or  six  times  daily  ever 
since,  till  she  is  now  a  complete  wreck 
in  body  and  mind.  Nothing  will  in- 
duce her  to  abandon  the  pernicious 
habit ;  she  has  become  a  morpho- 
maniac,  and  I  believe  she  would  die 
if  the  drug  were  suddenly  abandoned. 
There  are  thousands  of  persons  daily 
poisoning  themselves  with  narcotic 
drugs  which  were  originally  prescribed 
by  their  doctors  for  some  passing  need. 
Dr.  Saleeby  says:  "The  drug  is  enjoy- 
ing a  heyday  of  disastrous  popularity ; 
never  were  advertisements  of  drugs  in 
the  public  press  more  numerous  and 
more  mendacious,"  but  he  would  sub- 
stitute for  thc'products  of  the  chemist's 
laboratory  the  various  serums  with 
which  to  poison  our  blood,  and  that 
would  be  drugging  in  a  worse  form. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  said,  "If  all 
drugs  were  cast  into  the  sea  it  would 
be  so  much  the  better  for  men  and  so 
much  the  worse  for  the  fish."  And 
when  we  reflect  on  the  infinite  harm 
done  by  swallowing  wholesale  and  re- 
tail the  countless  forms  of  pills  and 
tablets,  many  of  them  deadly  products 
of  synthetic  chemistry,  we  are  fain  to 
believe  that  Holmes  was  right.  From 
the  great  laboratories  of  pharmacy  in 
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this  and  continental  lands  there  issue 
daily  potent  drugs  whose  properties 
have  only  been  tested  on  animals  be- 
fore they  are  tried  on  hospital  patients, 
if  they  relieve  headaches  and  abate  the 
pain  of  gout  and  rheumatism,  they  are 
actually  so  boomed  by  the  manufactur- 
ers that  doctors  and  chemists  are  all 
but  compelled  to  use  them. 

Evil  Cometh  of  Evil. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  experiments  on 
animals,  although  they  may  not  all  en- 
tail great  suffering  on  them,  indirectly 
work  infinite  mischief  on  the  public. 
On  the  strength  of  experiments  on  rab- 
bits and  guinea-pigs  the  hyper-scien- 
tific school  of  doctors  proceed  to  dose 
their  patients  with  new  and  untried 
medicines,  which,  if  they  do  not  poison 
outright  have  a  tendency  to  create  a 
pernicious  habit  in  the  users.  Who 
can  estimate  the  harm  done  by  the  in- 
discriminate employment  of  the  many 
new  drugs  prepared  from  coal-tar? 
These  have  all  been  introduced  into 
medicine  after  experiments  upon  ani- 
mals. The  unhappy  victims  of  the  la- 
boratory have  thus  revenged  them- 
selves on  the  human  race,  which  has 
inflicted  their  torments.  But  this  is 
the  medical  science  of  the  dav.  An  ar- 
rogant  and  domineering  class  is  this 
priesthood  of  modern  medicine,  but 
they  make  grievous  blunders  and  are 
exceedingly  wroth  with  those  who  ex- 
pose them. 

Here  Is  the  Latest  Scientific 
Muddle. 

We  all  know  how  the  experimenters 
and  serum-mongers  have  been  at  work 


in  India  and  elsewhere  in  connection 
with  the  plague.  It  seems  from  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  Lancet  of  December  3, 
1904,  that  the  bacteriologists  have  all 
been  in  the  wrong  about  the  pathology 
of  plague.  It  has  been  hitherto  be- 
lieved that  the  plague  bacillus  ap- 
peared in  the  peripheral  blood  a  few 
days  only  before  the  fatal  termination 
of  a  case,  and  that  the  bubonic  was  a 
typical  variety  of  plague,  and  the  other 
symptoms  were  of  secondary  impor- 
tance. But  now  appears  Dr.  William 
Hunter,  the  Government's  bacteriolo- 
gist in  Hong  Kong,  who  has  published 
in  a  Blue  Book  reviewed  by  the  Lan- 
cet, in  which  he  upsets  altogether  the 
preconceived  notions  of  the  dread  dis- 
ease, and  adduces  evidence  which  the 
Lancet  calls  well-nigh  overwhelming 
to  show  that  the  prevalence  of  opposite 
opinions  to  his  own  is  to  be  ascribied 
to  "faultv  clinical  observations." 

Hygiene  to  the  Rescue. 

If  the  old  drugging  system  is  a  fail- 
ure the  inoculations  of  serum  for  our 
various  ailments  will  certainly  engen- 
der even  worse  evils  than  the  practice 
they  are  superseding.  The  real  phi- 
losophy of  acquiring  healthy  and  happy 
existence  is  to  live  cleanly,  pure  and  ac- 
tive lives  by  the  rules  so  well  set  forth 
in  the  pages  of  The  Herald  of  Health, 
and  we  shall  be  well  advised  to  bear 
such  slight  ailments  as  trouble  us  from 
time  to  time,  and  take  Lord  Kelvin's 
advice  to  heart  not  to  extinguish  na- 
ture's danger  signals  by  drugs.  Wise 
words  indeed,  and  well  worthy  of  be- 
ing deeply  pondered. — The  Herald  of 
Health. 


THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  THE   VEGETARIAN   DIET 


By  Otto  Carque. 


There  prevails  a  widespread  opin- 
ion that  meat  is  essential  to  bodily  and 
mental  vigor,  and  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  Teutonic  races  owe  their 
prestige  to  their  carnivorous  habits. 
But  scientific  researches,  as  well  as 
many  practical  examples  have  proved 
that  the  food  value  of  meat  is  very 
much  overestimated,  and  that  remark- 
able feats  of  both  mental  and  physical 
endurance  are  done  by  those  who  ab- 
stain from  flesh  foods  altogether,  or 
at  least  use  them  very  sparingly. 

The  rise  of  so  many  false  criticisms 
of  vegetarianism  must  be  attributed  to 
the  fact  that  people  who  have  dis- 
carded meat  from  their  bill  of  fare 
without  finding  any  improvement  of 
their  health,  have  but  little  knowledge 
of  chemistry  and  physiology.  Simply 
eschewing  flesh  foods  is  by  no  means 
a  panacea  for  all  evils  as  long  as  other 
important  factors  regarding  hygienic 
living  are  neglected.  All  those  who 
wish  to  make  a  change  for  the  better  in 
their  dietetic  habits  should  carefully 
study  the  laws  of  nature,  the  eternal 
fountain  of  truth  and  wisdom,  and  not 
blindly  follow  every  new  fad  or  re- 
ligion that  turns  up  now  and  then. 

Life  is  electricity;  in  regard  to  the 
bodies  of  animals,  and  especially  the 
human  body,  it  mainly  depends  on  the 
electrically  acting  brain,  with  its  nerv- 
ous system,  and  on  the  action  of  the 
heart,  with  its  arteries,  veins,  and  cap- 
illaries.      Our  vital  force  is  produced 


by  an  uninterrupted  burning  of  nerve 
fat  (lecithin),  which  has  been  brought 
to  a  state  of  electrical  tension.  As  com- 
mon oil  burns  in  the  wick  of  a  lamp, 
so  does  nerve-oil  burn  in  the  numerous 
fine  ramifications  of  the  wick-like  nerve 
fibers,  by  means  of  the  oxygen,  which 
the  arteries  supply.  The  function  of 
the  heart,  which  is  set  in  motion  by 
the  electric  force  of  its  nerves,  is  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  water  chamber  of  a 
steam  fire-engine,  the  contents  of 
which  are  forced  forward  through 
tubes.  In  this  way  the  lung,  or  arte- 
rial blood  reaches  the  remotest  parts 
of  the  body,  and  there  oxidizes  the  fat 
of  the  nerve  points  by  means  of  the 
oxygen  carried  from  the  lungs.  This 
process  of  combustion  furnishes  the 
main  source  of  mental  and  muscular 
energy  in  air-breathing  animals. 
Ability  to  work  and  pleasure  in  ac- 
tivity are  in  the  main  due  to  the  abun- 
dant breathing  of  pure  air,  rich  in  oxy- 
gen. On  the  other  hand,  inadequate 
respiration  is  the  cause  of  many  ills, 
both  mental  and  physical,  which  man 
is  heir  to. 

Equally  and  even  more  important 
than  air  for  the  preservation  of  health 
and  vitality  is  sunlight.  The  sun  is  the 
great  and  ultimate  source  of  all  power, 
from  which  plants  directly  and  animals 
indirectly  derive  their  growth  and 
propagation.  Piy  means  of  solar  light 
and  electricity  the  elements  of  air, 
water,  and  earth  arc  combined  into  the 
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organic  substances  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  which  is  the  storehouse  of  all 
nutrition.  Plants  really  are  accumu- 
lated sunshine;  they  practically  store 
up  the  electrical  and  chemical  energy 
transmitted  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and 
if  we  consume  these  plants  or  their 
fruits,  this  energy  is  transferred  to  our 
system,  where  the  complicated  organic 
substances,  having  served  their  pur- 
pose of  sustaining  vitality,  are  again 
broken  down  into  the  waste  products 
of  animal  life  (carbonic  acid,  urea, 
etc.). 

More  than  other  products  of  the  soil 
fruits  enjoy  a  free  and  uninterrupted 
exchange  of  the  influences  of  light, 
heat  and  atmosphere.  Vitality  is  thus 
stored  up  in  fruits  in  a  high  degree, 
and  while  we  cannot  grasp  or  deter- 
mine this  subtle  power  by  chemical 
analysis,  we  can  feel  its  enlivening  ef- 
fects through  our  whole  system. 
Flesh  foods  can  never  impart  this 
beneficial  influence  to  our  system,  be- 
cause they  are  devoid  of  the  imponder- 
able, vitalizing  properties  which  have 
been  lost  by  the  oxidizing  processes  go- 
ing constantly  on  in  the  organism. 
How  different  is  the  effect  of  a  dinner 
consisting  mostly  of  highly  seasoned 
viands  and  a  simple  meal  of  luscious 
fruits  and  nuts.  The  one  makes  us 
dull  and  drowsy,  overtaxing  our  di- 
gestive organs,  while  the  other  one  is 
really  refreshing,  enabling  us  to  per- 
form severe  mental  and  physical  work 
with  but  little  rest. 

The  advantages  of  a  vegetarian  diet 
for  man  become  still  more  evident 
when  we  consider  the  chemical  compo- 
sition of  the  different  food  materials, 
and  the  relation  of  the  various  ele- 
ments to  the  physiological  functions  of 


our  organism.  The  building  up  of  our 
body  proceeds  in  accordance  with  the 
general  law  of  growth  and  life,  which 
is  founded  on  impulse  to  formation 
(production),  and  to  renovation  of  ma- 
terial already  used  or  old.  If  the  ma- 
terial which  is  consumed  is  not  ade- 
quately replaced,  our  mental  and  phy- 
sical powers  will  gradually  diminish. 
Physiological  text-books  tells  us  that 
man  requires  each  day  so  much  protein 
(albumen),  so  many  carbohydrates, 
(starch,  sugar),  so  much  fat,  and  so 
much  water,  while  very  little  attention 
is  paid  to  the  mineral  elements,  as  so- 
dium, potassium,  iron,  calcium,  sul- 
plur,  phosphorus,  magnesium,  silicon, 
chlorine,  fluorine,  and  manganese. 

The  daily  amount  of  protein  neces- 
sary for  the  average  man  is  given  as 
high  as  four  or  five  ounces,  because  it 
is  falsely  regarded  as  the  principal 
source  of  muscular  energy.  Scientific 
investigations  carried  on  during  a  large 
period  of  time  have,  however,  shown 
that  man  can  get  fairly  well  along  with 
about  one  ounce  of  protein  daily,  as 
even  at  the  most  strenuous  work,  the 
body  does  not  consume  any  more  pro- 
tein than  when  at  rest.  Heat  and  en- 
ergy are  chiefly  created  by  the  combus- 
tion of  fats  and  carbohydrates,  which 
we  find  in  the  most  assimilable  form 
in  nuts  and  fruits.  Indeed,  the  human 
body  has  its  principal  source  of  energy 
in  the  sugar  which  the  rays  of  the  sun 
have  built  up  in  the  products  of  the 
soil.  A  judicious  combination  of  plant 
foods  supplies  not  only  a  more  than 
sufficient  amount  of  protein,  which  is 
free  from  the  waste  products  of  animal 
life,  but  also  the  needful  organic  salts. 
The  latter  are  of  far  greater  impor- 
tance for  the  growth  and  perpetuation 
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of  life,  and  in  the  performance  of  the 
various  physiological  functions  of  the 
organism  than  it  has  been  hitherto  sup- 
posed. While  the  mineral  elements 
make  up  only  a  relatively  small  part 
of  our  food,  they  are  nevertheless  very 
essential  constituents,  indispensable 
for  a  healthy  and  adequate  nutrition  ;  in 
fact,  we  may  truly  call  them  "the  build- 
ing stones  of  the  body."  The  process 
of  assimiliation  which  is  effected  by  an 
exchange  of  fluids  through  the  cell 
walls  is  based  on  electrolysis  going  on 
in  millions  of  invisible  batteries  by  the 
play  of  electrically-charged  molecules, 
whose  negative  and  positive  effects  de- 
pend on  the  presence  of  certain  organic 
salts.  Experiments  proved  that  ani- 
mals fed  by  compulsion  on  food  freed 
from  mineral  matter  died  sooner  than 
those  not  fed  at  all. 

Another  point  remains  to  be  men- 
tioned here  which  can  never  be  too 
strongly  emphasized.  The  mineral 
elements  can  only  be  assimilated  by 
our  system  in  an  organized  form,  such 
as  they  are  contained  in  all  natural 
foods  in  which  they  are  chemically  as- 
sociated with  other  nourishing  ingre- 
dients during  the  time  of  the  growth  of 
the  plants.  Mineral  waters  and  arti- 
ficial preparations,  like  extracts,  pro- 
prietary medicines,  etc.,  which  contain 
these  elements  as  proximate  principles, 
are  of  no  value  for  our  nutrition. 

The  different  anatomical  parts  of  the 
animal  body  require  different  elements 
for  their  growth  and  development.  To 
enjoy  perfect  health  our  food  must 
contain  all  these  elements  in  the  right 
proportion.  In  my  pamphlet,  "The 
Folly  of  Meat-eating,"  I  have  pre- 
sented a  table  giving  complete  analy- 
sis of  the  different  mineral   elements 


in  numerous  foods.  From  this  table  it 
appears  that  fruits  and  vegetables  con- 
tain these  elements  in  far  better  pro- 
portions than  meat,  in  which  only 
phosphate  of  potash  is  predominant, 
while  it  is  deficient  in  calcium,  iron, 
sulphur  and  sodium.  Carnivorous  ani- 
mals which  devour  their  prey  with 
skin,  bones,  tendons,  and  blood  are 
able  to  extract  those  elements  from 
their  nourishment,  as  their  gastric  juice 
is  about  six  times  as  strong  as  in  man. 
But  even  carnivorous  animals  cannot 
thrive  very  well  on  butchered  meats; 
in  captivity  they  soon  lose  their  teeth, 
and  are  afflicted  with  various  diseases. 

The  most  important  point  in  our  nu- 
trition is  the  chemical  combination  of 
the  respired  oxygen  with  the  venous 
blood;  this  is  effected  by  the  iron  and 
sulphur  contained  in  the  red  blood- 
corpuscles,  which  cannot  be  replaced 
unless  our  food  contains  these  ele- 
ments in  adequate  quantity.  Tlie  so- 
dium of  the  blood  plasma,  on  the  other 
hand,  combines  with  the  carbonic  acid 
which  is  constantly  created  by  the  ox- 
idizing processes  in  the  tissues  and  dis- 
charges it  through  the  lungs.  A  de- 
ficiency of  these  elements  in  our  food 
causes  an  abnormal  and  impure  state 
of  the  blood,  and  the  numerous  patho- 
logical conditions  arising  therefrom. 
Sodium  further  serves  for  making  the 
calcium  and  magnesium  phosphates 
more  soluble  in  the  serum  of  the  blood. 
Calcium  and  magnesium  are  indispen- 
sable for  the  formation  of  bones  and 
teeth. 

Plant  foods  contain  the  necessary 
organic  salts  in  far  better  proportions, 
and  naturally  in  a  much  purer  form 
than  flesh  foods.  Meat  is  at  the  very 
best  a  one-sided,  and  at  the  same  time 
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expensive  food-material,  unsufficient 
for  the  formation  of  healthy  blood. 
Even  if  taken  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions,  from  perfectly  healthy  ani- 
mals, it  is  contaminated  by  the  effete 
and  poisonous  matter  which  is  con- 
stantly created  in  the  tissues  of  the 
body.  Fruits  and  vegetables  are  es- 
pecially rich  in  those  elements  which 
are  necessary  for  the  oxidation  and 
purification  of  the  blood,  and  the  for- 
mation of  a  sound  bodily  structure. 

In  selecting  and  preparing  our  food 
we  should,  however,  bear  in  mind  that 
we  cannot  improve  on  nature,  and  that 
everything  that  we  can  relish  in  its 
natural  state  is  best  adapted  for  the 


nourishment  of  our  body.  Excessive 
cooking  of  our  food  reduces  most  of 
their  mineral  constituents  into  the  un- 
organic  state  in  which  they  are  useless 
for  our  nutrition. 

Natural  or  uncooked  food  has  an- 
other advantage:  it  requires  thorough 
mastication,  involving  a  copious  flow 
of  saliva,  which  in  turn  aids  digestion 
and  assimilation.  All  advocates  of  a 
natural  diet  should  emphasize  this 
point  particularly,  as  it  is  beyond  ques- 
tion that  a  large  part  of  improvement 
manifested  in  the  condition  of  men  who 
desert  the  ordinary  cooked  dietary  for 
more  natural  foods  is  due  to  the  perfect 
mastication  that  these  foods  require. 


CONSTIPATION. 


By  a.  p.  Reed.  M.D. 


Of  great  importance  in  the  treat- 
ment of  constipation  is  a  proper  regu- 
lation of  the  diet. 

This  is  no  new  statement,  but  one 
which  needs  frequent  and  forcible  repe- 
tition to  impress  it  upon  each  genera- 
tion. 

Habitual  constipation  depends  gen- 
erally on  deficient  secretion  of  the 
muscular  layer  of  the  intestines,  owing 
to  torpor  and  inactivity  of  this  part  of 
the  anatomy,  as  well  as  of  the  liver, 
the  intestines  having  lost  tone. 

Among  articles  of  diet  best  adapted 
to  this  condition  may  be  mentioned 
cracked  wheat  and  whole  wheat  foods 
generally,  com  bread,  oatmeal,  green 
com,  tomatoes,  celery,  lettuce,  prunes, 
plums,  string  beans  and  green  peas. 

Some  who  are  troubled  with  consti- 
pation to  a  moderate  extent  are  able 


to  overcome  it  by  the  daily  use  of 
almonds  and  raisins,  say  six  or  eight  of 
each  for  dessert. 

If  a  patient  with  constipation  has 
piles — that  common  sequence  of  this 
difficulty — I  would  advise  the  use  now 
and  then  of  injections  of  warm  water. 

Most  people  of  constipated  habit  do 
not  drink  enough  water. 

A  glass  of  hot  water  in  the  morning, 
and  several  glasses  of  cool  water  dur- 
ing the  day  will  help  out  a  good  many 
of  these  people. 

Whatever  the  treatment,  one  should 
not  forget  the  importance  of  regularity 
in  attending  to  the  calls  of  nature,  to 
induce  the  proper  habit. 

Stout  people  with  large  pendulous 
abdomens  often  find  an  abdominal 
supporter  an  advantage. 


"REJUVENESCENCE  A  LA  MODE." 


By  Katherine  Clarke. 


An  old  man,  sad  and  weary,  sat  beside  his  open  grate, 

Feeble,  bald  and  very  tremulous  was  he. 
Gloomy  spectres  hovered  o'er  him,  as  he  moaned  his  luckless  fate, 

When  a  picture  g^and  and  fair  he  chanced  to  see. 
Twas  of  Madame  Rosy  Posy,  on  a  daily's  beauty  page. 

And  it  set  his  latent  energies  alive. 
As  he  saw  that  form  voluptuous,  and  marvelled  at  the  age, 

For  this  creamy,  peachy  girl  was  forty-five. 

Then  he  read  how,  at  her  villa,  she  slept  in  open  air. 

Often  waking  'neath  a  blanket  of  pure  snow. 
Feeling  every  day  more  youthful,  growing  every  day  more  fair. 

Quoth  the  old  man,  "Holy  smoke,  can  this  be  so?" 
Then  he  ordered  up  his  servants,  for  of  relatives  he'd  none, 

"Make  my  bed  out  in  a  snowdrift,"  thundered  he. 
Amazing,  they  obeyed  him,  yet  they  whispered  one  to  one, 

"He  will  die  to-night  of  pure  senility." 


Next  morning,  oh,  so  early,  he  sprang  from  out  the  drift, 

Stalwart,  handsome,  full  of  vigor,  debonnair. 
Lips  and  cheeks  were  ripe  and  rosy,  muscles  full  of  vim  and  thrift, 

Flowing  from  his  head  a  mane  of  silken  hair, 
His  false  teeth  lay  in  the  snowdrift,  while  a  presidential  set 

Shone  from  his  mouth,  beneath  a  dark  mustache. 
"Holy  smoke!"  again  he  uttered,  "Fm  a  beau  ideal  yet, 

I  must  curb  myself  or  Til  do  something  rash." 

Joyed  so  at  the  transformation  that  he  scarce  knew  what  to  do, 

He  clothed  himself  in  colors  gay  and  bright. 
And  unto  the  Madame's  villa,  in  a  railroad  train,  he  flew. 

Safely  reaching  there  before  another  night. 
There's  a  sequel  to  this  story — ^just  three  moons  have  passed  away, 

And  there's  nothing  now  for  him  but  happy  hours. 
He  and  Madame  Rosy  Posy  were  wed  the  other  day. 

And  they're  sleeping  out  beneath  the  springtime  showers. 


EDDYISM  VS.  HUMANITY. 


The  editorial  columns  of  the  Buffalo 
Medical  Journal  relate  this  incident : 

A  trained  nurse,  Miss  A.,  slipped  on 
the  icy  sidewalk  at  Elmwood  avenue 
and  North  street,  Buffalo,  Sunday 
night,  February  28,  and  fractured  one 
of  her  legs.  She  was  assisted  to  the 
steps  of  a  house  in  front  of  which  a 
carriage  was  waiting.  A  passer-by 
rang  the  bell  and  asked  if  the  carriage 
might  take  the  suffering  woman  to  her 
home,  a  short  distance  away.  Permis- 
sion was  refused,  because  the  residents 
of  the  house  wanted  to  go  to  church  in 
the  carriage,  and  Miss  A.  was  allowed 
to   sit   on    the   steps   in    water-soaked 


Demme,  a  noted  statistician,  made  a 
special  study  of  the  hereditary  influence 
of  alcohol  on  children.  He  selected  two 
groups  of  ten  families  each,  living  un- 
der the  same  conditions  and  circum- 
stances, with  the  exception  that  one  group 
was  addicted  to  the  use  of  liquor  and 
the  other  was  temperate.  He  observed 
them  for  a  period  of  twelve  years,  pay- 
ing especial  attention  to  the  health  and 
life  of  the  children.  To  the  intemperate 
families  fifty-seven  children  were  born, 
and  of  these  twenty-five  died  within 
a  few  weeks  of  birth,  six  were  idiots, 
five  poorly  developed  physically  and  men- 
tally, five  epileptics,  six  deformed,  and 
only   ten    could    be    considered    healthy. 


clothing  without  the  slightest  oflFer  of 
assistance  from  the  people  in  the 
house,  which  is  occupied  by  the  first 
reader  of  a  Christian  Science  church, 
who  swept  by  Miss  A.  without  so 
much  as  looking  at  her.  That  is  Eddy- 
ism  or  Christian  Science.  Across  the 
street  lives  Mr.  H.  His  son  came 
from  the  house  to  mail  a  letter;  he  saw 
the  injured  woman  and  went  to  her  with 
offers  of  shelter  and  assistance.  That's 
humanity.  And  there  is  a  wide  differ- 
ence between  Christian  Science  and 
humanity.  One  is  a  selfish,  narrow- 
minded  fad,  the  other  is  real  Chris- 
tianity. 


To  the  other  families  sixty-one  children 
were  bom,  and  of  these  five  died  within 
a  few  months  of  birth,  two  had  St. 
Vitus's  dance,  two  were  very  backward 
mentallv  but  not  idiotic,  two  were  de- 
formed,  2nd  fifty  were  perfectly  normal 
and  healthy.  Bourneville  studied  the 
cases  of  1,000  children  in  Bicotre,  an 
institution  for  epileptic  and  feeble- 
minded children,  and  found  that  six 
hundred  and  twenty  of  them  came  from 
drunken  families.  Dahl  of  Norway  re- 
ports that  from  fifty  to  sixty  per  cent, 
of  the  children  in  such  institutions  come 
from  families  where  one. or  both  parents 
are  addicted  to  the  use  of  .liquor. — Ex- 
change, 


A  scientist,  who  has  investigated  the 
matter,  states  that  men  who  are  em- 
ployed in  the  Paris  sewers  are  as  healthy 


as  the  average  person,  and  no  other  800 
men,  in  that  city  are  so  free  from  zy- 
motic diseases. 


Conducted  by  Harriet  Hemiup  Van  Cleve. 


APRIL. 
Every  tear  is  answered  by  a  blossom. 
Every  sigh  with  songs  and  laughter 
blent, 
Apple-blooms   upon    the   breezes   toss 
them, 
April   knows  her  own   and   is  con- 
tent. 

Thank  God  every  morning  when  you 
get  up  that  you  have  something  to  do 
that  day,  which  must  be  done,  whether 
you  ]ike  it  or  not.  Being  forced  to 
work,  and  forced  to  do  your  best,  will 
breed  in  you  a  hundred  virtues  which 
the  idle  have  never  known. 

When  shine  and  shadow  play  across 

the  sky, 
And  daisies  hold  their  haloed  heads  on 

high, 
Then  all  the  earth  is  as  a  little  child, 
Smilingly  tearful,  boisterously  wild. 
Then  drops  the  hush  of  years  from  off 

the  soul. 
And  long-lost  freedom  in  us  seem  to 

sing; 
Ah !  earth  was  sick,  but  spring  has 

made  it  whole. 
And  life  was  old,  but  childhood  comes 

with  spring. 


Fashion  has  decreed  that  it  is  quite 
the  thing  to  return  to  simple  pleasures. 
High  thinking  is  just  now  quite  the 
mode.  There  are  already  many  per- 
sons who  live  in  magnificence  and 
luxury  who  feel  a  revulsion  against  ex- 
travagance, and  are  tired  of  mere  show 
and  display.  Charles  Wagner  says, 
"Simplicity  is  a  state  of  mind.  It 
dwells  in  the  main  intention  that  ani- 
mates us.  A  man  is  simple  when  his 
highest  desire  consists  in  wishing  to 
be  that  which  he  should  be,  that  is  to 
say,  a  true  and  honest  man." 

This  is  neither  as  easy  nor  impossi- 
ble as  one  might  imagine. 

Aspirations  and  acts  should  be  in 
accord  with  the  law  of  our  being,  and 
in  consequence  with  the  Eternal  in- 
tention which  willed  that  he  should  be 
at  all. 

In  all  life  we  observe  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  force,  and  substances  associated 
for  one  aim.  Materials  more  or  less 
crude  are  then  transformed  and  car- 
ried to  a  higher  degree  of  organism.  It 
is  not  otherwise  with  the  life  of  man. 
The  human  ideal  will  be  the  desire  to 
transform  life  into  something  better 
and  grander  than  itself. 

"We  bring  with  our  birth  different 
gifts.    One  has  received  gold,  another 
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granite,  a  third  marble,  and  the  most 
just  wood  and  clay.  Our  task  consists 
in  fashioning  these  materials.  All 
know  that  they  can  spoil  the  most 
precious  substance,  but  also  that  they 
can  wrest  an  immortal  work  from 
valueless  material.  Real  life  consists 
in  realization  of  the  higher  virtues, 
which  are  justice,  love,  truth  and  lib- 
erty, and  moral  energy  in  our  daily  ac- 
tivities, whatever  may  be  their  place  or 
their  exterior  forms.  And  this  life  is 
possible  in  the  most  diverse  social  con- 
ditions, and  with  the  most  unequal 
natural  gifts.  It  is  not  fortune,  or  per- 
sonal advantages,  but  the  turning  of 
them  to  account  which  constitutes  the 
value  of  life.  Renown  adds  no  more 
than  does  the  length  of  days.  The 
quality  is  the  principal..  One  does 
not  reach  this  point  of  view  without  a 
struggle  and  some  effort.  The  spirit 
of  simplicity  is  not  an  inherited  gift, 
but  the  result  of  a  laborious  conquest. 
To  live  well,  as  to  think  well,  is  to  sim- 
plify it." 


USEFUL  HINTS. 

In  putting  away  a  white  silk  ^r 
muslin  gown  it  is  a  good  idea  to  place 
in  the  box  several  cakes  of  fine  white 
wax.  Wrap  the  gowns  and  the  wax  in 
plenty  of  white  tissue  paper,  and  put 
blue  paper  over  all.  The  wax  will  turn 
quite  yellow  in  time,  but  the  clear 
white  of  the  gown  will  be  preserved. 


Javelle  water  should  be  in  every 
laundry.  It  is  very  effective  in  keep- 
ing table  linen  as  well  as  white  clothes 
free  from  fruit  stains.  A  small  tea- 
cupful  of  the  fluid  added  to  a  boiler  of 
water  will  assist   materially   in   keep- 


ing the  clothes  white,  and  will  not 
injure  them  in  the  least.  The  most  ob- 
stinate stains  of  fruit,  tea,  coffee,  etc., 
in  the  table-cloth  and  napkins  will  usu- 
ally yield  to  an  application  of  one  part 
of  javelle  water  diluted  with  four  parts 
of  soft  water.  If  the  stained  article  is 
soaked  in  the  fluid  for  several  hours, 
then  thoroughly  washed  and  rinsed,  it 
will  usually  come  out  perfectly  clean 
and  white.  Only  white  goods  can  be 
treated  in  this  way.  Javelle  water 
can  be  made  at  home,  making  it  less 
expensive  than  buying  it.  It  is  made 
as  follows:  Place  four  pounds  of  bi- 
carbonate of  soda  in  a  large  granite  or 
porcelain-lined  pan,  and  pour  over  it 
four  quarts  of  hot  water.  Stir  with  a 
stick  until  the  soda  has  dissolved,  add 
a  pound  of  chloride  of  lime,  and  stir 
until  this  also  has  dissolved.  Allow 
the  liquid  to  cool  in  the  pan,  strain  the 
clear  portion  through  thin  cloth  into 
wide-mouthed  bottles  or  jugs,  and 
cork  tightly  for  use. 


A  soft  silk  handkerchief  should  be 
kept  for  dusting  old  mahogany.  Oc- 
casionally a  wax  brush  dipped  in  a  lit- 
tle turpentine  and  beeswax  should  be 
rubbed  on  the  furniture.  All  mahog- 
any, old  or  new,  should  be  finished 
with  wax. 


Lemon  will  remove  fruit  stains 
from  the  hands  and  discolorations 
from  under  the  finger  nails  very 
quickly. 


Equal  parts  of  water  and  vinegar 
will  remove  fly  stains  from  furniture- 
Apply  with  a  soft  woolen  cloth  and 
rub  dry. 
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A  damp  woolen  cloth  dipped  in  dry 
table  salt  will  remove  all  traces  of 
egg  stains  from  silver. 


Machine-oil  stains  are  easily  taken 
out  if  they  arc  rubbed  with  fresh  lard 
before  being  wet. 


Matting  on  the  floor  may  be  freed 
from  stains  with  oxalic  acid.  Dissolve  a 
teaspoonful  of  the  crystals  in  a  pail  of 
clear,  warm  water;  wet  a  woolen  cloth 
with  the  solution,  and  rub  the  spots. 
Then  take  another  pail  *of  clean  water, 
and  a  handful  of  table  salt,  and  wipe 
the  whole  floor  over  again. 

This  same  recipe  will  be  found  good 
for  cleaning  straw  hats,  using  an' old 
tooth  brush  instead  of  a  cloth  to  apply 
the  liquid.  Dry  in  the  sun. — Harpe/s 
Bazar,. 


Vinegar  and  salt  will  remove  stains 
from  brass.  Make  it  into  a  paste  and 
apply  it  with  a  piece  of  flannel ;  rub  it 
oflF  with  a  dry  piece  of  flannel. 


Pour  boiling  water  on  linen  where 
tea  has  made  stains,  or  fruit,  and  they 
will  generally  disappear.  If  this  will 
not  remove  them,  pour  whiskey  over 
the  spots,  which  is  generally  effective. 


Just     the     wee     cot — the     cricket's 
churr — 
Love  and  the  smiling  face  of  her." 


RECIPES. 

Farina  Gems. 

Beat  two  eggs  without  separating, 
add  to  them  one  cup  of  cold  boiled  fa- 
rina or  rice,  one  tablespoon ful  of 
melted  butter,  one  cupful  of  milk,  and 


one  cupful  of  flour;  beat  thoroughly. 
Add  two  level  teaspoonfuls  of  baking 
powder,  half  teaspoonful  of  salt,  fill 
greased  gem  pan  two-thirds  full  and 
bake  in  a  quick  oven. 


English  walnuts  and  potatoes  make 
a  savory  salad.  Break  each  into  pieces 
the  size  of  a  pea.  Then  cover  with 
any  good  salad  dressing. 


An  Italian  chef  derides  the  Ameri- 
can manner  of  preparing  the  dressing 
for  lettuce,  by  which  a  large  part  of 
the  oil  and  vinegar  is  left  in  the  bottom 
of  the  dish.  His  method  is  to  put  the 
salad  in  the  bowl,  and  turning  the 
leaves  with  one  hand,  cover  them 
slowly  with  oil  until  every  leaf  glistens. 
Pie  tlicn  seasons  them  with  salt  and  pep- 
per, adds  a  few  drops  of  vinegar,  gives  a 
last  stir  and  servos  his  salad  at  once. 


Water-cress  salad  may  be  served 
simply  with  salt  or  with  a  French 
dressing.  The  addition  of  a  few  slices 
of  sour  apple  is  deemed  by  many  an 
improvement.  This  is  a  Normandy 
fashion.  Wash  the  cress  very  care- 
fully sprig  by  sprig,  and  drain.  Peel 
and  core  and  cut  in  halves  two  or 
three  tart  apples.  Dress  the  cress  and 
apples  separately  and  combine  them 
just  before  serving. 


Cut  cabbage  into  large  pieces  and 
parboil  it  in  two  waters  in  which  soda 
the  size  of  a  pea  has  been  dissolved. 
Then  rinse  it  thoroughly,  put  it  into 
hot  water  and  boil  until  it  is  tender. 
Cover  with  white  vsauce  and  serve  hot. 
A  blind  man  would  mistake  it  for 
cauliflower. 
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CONCERNING  WOMEN. 

Queen  Wilhelmina  of  Holland  is 
making  money  by  selling  milk  and 
butter.  As  a  child  Wilhelmina  kept 
chickens.  She  fed  them,  had  pet  names 
for  them,  and  incidentally  made  pocket 
money  out  of  them. 


Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony  has  pre- 
sented the  Congressional  Library  at 
Washington  with  hundreds  of  letters 
from  many  noted  men  and  women  of 
the  last  century. 


A  statue  of  Frances  E.  Willard  has 
been  placed  in  the  Statuary  Hall  in 
the  National  Capitol.  It  is  in  a  niche 
close  by  the  figure  of  Washington. 
The  gift  of  this  statue  was  from  Illi- 
nois to  the  nation,  and  was  formally 
accepted  by  Congress.  The  school 
children  of  Washington  visited  Statu- 
ary Hall.  Each  child  placed  a  flower 
at  the  base  of  the  statue,  and  received 
a  medal  commemorating  the  event. 
The  statue  represents  Miss  Willard 
standing,  the  hand  resting  upon  a 
reading  desk.  She  has  a  few  pages  of 
manuscript  in  her  hand,  as  if  about  to 
address  an  audience.  Miss  Mears  is 
the  sculptor.  Augustus  Saint  Gau- 
dens,  former  instructor  of  Miss  Mears, 
speaks  of  the  work  in  highest  praise. 
The  pedestal  is  Vermont  marble,  and 
bears  the  following  inscription: 

"Ah!  it  is  women  who  have  given 
the  costliest  hostage  to  fortune.  Out 
into  the  battle  of  life  they  have  sent 
their  best  beloved,  with  fearful  odds 
against  them.  Oh,  by  the  dangers  they 
have  dared,  by  the  hours  of  patient 
watching  over  beds  where  helpless 
children    lay,    by   the   incense   of   ten 


thousand  prayers  wafted  from  their 
gentle  lips  to  heaven,  I  charge  yw 
give  them  power  to  protect  along  life's 
treacherous  highway  those  whom  they 
have  so  loved." — Frances  WiiXARa 


The  material  for  Mrs.  Roosevelt's 
inaugural  gown  was  of  home  manufac- 
ture. The  pattern  was  especially  de- 
signed and  woven  by  a  Paterson  silk 
manufactory,  and  after  the  quantity 
needed  had  been  woven  the  design  was 
destroyed.  This  will  therefore  be  the 
only  gown  of  this  pattern  in  existence. 
The  materials  cost  upward  of  $700, 
and  the  whole  costume  when  com- 
pleted cost  $1,200.  Miss  Mary  Fitz- 
gerald, of  New  York  City,  made  the 
gown. 


Sing,  heart  of  mine. 
And  let  the  wondrous 

Music  of  thy  voice, 
Fill  all  the  world  with  light. 

Sing  and  rejoice ! 
For  in  thy  Risen  Lord, 
Love  hath  dispelled 
The  thought  of  night, 
And  blessed  hopes  upspring, 
Like  fragrant  flowers 
From  the  awakened  sod 
Trembling  with  new  vibration 
At  the  touch  of  God. 

There  is  no  death, 
For  life  and  love 
Are  His  dominion, 
And  every  breath 
Of  holy  aspiration. 
But  draws  our  spirits 
Unto  His;  and  we 
Are  Risen  indeed 
To  immortality. 


Conducted  by  Prof.  Anthony  Barker. 


EXERCISES  FOR  WOMEN. 
Suppleness  and   Graceful  Poise  of  Shoulders   and    Upper   Body. 

I^otogrsphs  specially  posed  by  Miss  Edna  Tempcsl,  "The  Up-!o-Dale  Athletic 

As  has  been  pointed  out  in  one  of 

the  earlier  articles  of  this  series,  the 

ideal  physical  condition  does  not  mean 

simply    the    possession    of    strength, 

health    and    endurance,    but    included 

also  the  ability  to  use  these  qualities. 

The  quality  of  motor  competence,  or 

skill,  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 

Actual  development  of  strength  and 
health.  Tlie  real  cause  of  failing 
health  in  persons  who  do  not  exercise 
is  often  that  the  muscles  are  no  longer 
Under  the  control  of  the  nerves.  It 
Seems  strange  that  training  the  eye  in 
judgment  of  direction,  speed  and  dis- 
:ance  should  affect  the  general  health, 
<fet  it  is  a  proven  fact  that  it  does.  So 
[  want  to  impress  upon  you  the  neces- 
sity of  working  not  only  with  the  pur- 
pose of  developing  strength,  supple- 
ness and  endurance,  but  also  dexterity 
in  many  different  things.  Our  lessons 
with  the  medicine  ball  and  the  dancing 
steps  had  also  this  object  in  view.  Ap- 
ply this  idea  to  everything  you  do, 
whether  it  is  exercise  or  art  or  house 


you   a   series   of   exercises    espcc 

calculated  to  cultivate  dexterity. 
apparatus  for  this  lesson  will  be  t 
light  ball»  of  any  kind,  such  as  ma 
purchased  (or  a  few  cents  in  anj( 

shop. 

EXERCfSE   I. 

Calcliing  the  ball  on  the  back  a 
hand.  Toss  the  ball  three  feet  a 
the  head  and  receive  it  as  it  d 
down  on  the  back  of  the  right  | 
The  po^;ilion  of  the  fingers  is  s| 
in  the  photo.  If  you  hold 
hand  rigid  as  the  ball  falls  upon  i( 
ball  will  surely  bound  away.  . 
must  lower  your  han<l  rapidly  in 
with   the.  motion  of  the  ball.     In 


work.  If  you  are  laying  the  table  or 
plying  the  needle,  try  to  do  it  with  no 
waste  motions  but  with  the  greatest 
dexterity  you  can  command.  There  is 
a  certain  soda  fountain  in  New  York 
City  where  four  men  work  busily  day 
and  evening  serving  their  cooling 
wares  to  the  thirsty  crowd.  These 
men  are  evidently  selected  not  alone 
for  their  speed  but  for  their  dexterity, 
I  may  even  say  their  styh.  Not  a  mo- 
tion is  wasted,  and  their  work  is  like  a 
skillful  juggler  exhibiting  his  skill 
upon  the  stage.  Now  it  is  this  quality 
of  style  and  dexterity  of  movement  that 
I  want  to  impress  upon  my  piipils. 
In  this  lesson  I  have  prepared   for 


EXKRCISB  III. 
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front     of    the    body.       Practice    this 
equally  with  the  left  hand. 
Exercise  IV. 

Tossing  ball  over  right  shoulder 
from  behind,  with  right  hand.  Give  a 
quick  hitch  with  the  shoulder,  bringing 
the  right  hand  up  to  the  rear  so  as  to 
send  the  ball  up  and  forward  over  the 
right  shoulder.  Catch  in  the  left  hand 
and  repeat. 

Exercise  V. 

Juggling  two  in  one  hand.  Hold  the 
two  in  the  right  hand,  toss  up  one,  and 
before  it  falls,  toss  up  the  other;  catch 
the  first  and  immediately  toss  it  up 
again  before  the  other  falls.  You  will 
see  that  one   may  he  kept  always  to 


EXEKOIBB  IV. 
one  day's  practice  will  enabli:  you 
itch  it  almost  every  time.  Hav- 
;aught  it,  let  it  roll  off  the  end  of 
ingers,  follow  it  down,  and  catch 
(he  palm  of  the  hand.  Practice  as 
1  with  the  left  as  with  the  right. 

Exercise  II. 
ssing  the  ball   from  one  hand  to 
Other.      Hold   hands    up   and    far 
i,  8S  in  photo,  and  toss  the  ball  in 
mi-circle   from   one   hand    to   tlie 

Exercise  III. 
SBiag  ball  over  left  shoulder  with 
hand  and  reverse.  Swing  the 
hand  behind  the  back,  tossing  the 
orward  over  the  left  shoulder,  and 
ing   it    with   the    right   again    in 


EXERUISE  V. 


the  left,  and  the  other  to  the  right,  or 
the  ascending  one  may  be  always  on 
the  right  or  always  on  the  left.  Prac- 
tice equally  with  the  left  hand. 
Exercise  VI. 
Juggling  three,  simplest  movement. 
Hold  two  in  right  hand  and  one  in  left, 
toss  one  from  the  right  hand  to  the 
left,  like  Exercise  II.  Immediately 
toss  the  one  from  the  left  hand  toward 
the  right,  so  that'  it  will  pass  under  the 
one  just  thrown.  Catch  the  first  in  the 
left  hand.  The  third  ball  must  then  be 
thrown  from  the  right  so  the  right 
hand  will  be  empty  to  catch  the  ball 
approaching  from  the  left, 

I  have  for  some  years  past  been  com- 
pelled by  facts  which  are  constantly  com- 
ing before  me  to  accept  the  conclusion 
that  more  mischief  in  the  form  of  im- 
paired vigor  and  shortened  life  accrues  to 
civilized  man  from  the  erroneous  habits 
in  eating  than  from  the  habitual  use  of 
alcoholic  drinks,  considerable  as  I  know 
that  to  be.— ^iV  H.  Thompson. 


Modern  science  has  brought  to  light 
the  fact  that  worry  will  kill.  The  way 
in  which  it  kills  is  stated  to  be  that 
worry  injures  beyond  repair  certain 
cells  of  the  brain.  The  brain  being  the 
nutritive  centre  of  the  body,  other  or- 
gans become  gradually  injured;  and 
when  some  disease  of  these  organs,  or  a 
combination  of  them,  arises,  death  finally 
ensues.  Occasional  worrying  the  brain 
can  cope  with ;  but  iteration  and  reitera- 
tion of  one  idea  of  a  disquieting  sort 
the  cells  of  the  briwn  are  not  proof 
against. 


When  the  eyes  ache,  close  them  fw 
five  minutes.  When  they  burn,  bath 
them  in  water,  as  hot  as  can  be  borne, 
with  a  dash  of  witchhazel  in  it.  After 
weeping,  bathe  them  in  rose  water,  and 
lay  a  towel  -wet  in  rose  water  over  them 
for  five  minutes.  When  the  whites  arc 
yellow  and  the  pupils  dull,  consult  your 
doctor  about  your  diet. 


The  starfish  has  no  nose,  but  the  whole 
of   its    underside   is   endowed   widi  the 
sense  of  smell. 


NERVOUS    MEN. 


By  G.  H.  Corsan. 


Nervous   men,   yes;  who  are   they? 
Let  us  be  easy  and  say  two  men  out 
of  three.     In  some  boarding  houses  I 
found  congregated  as  many  as  thirty 
young  men,  and  after  a  close  inquiry  I 
found  only  three  out  of  the  thirty  who 
were  not  being  humbugged  out  of  their 
money  by   electric   belt  and  vitalized 
medicine  sharks.     Now,  fancy  $20  for 
an   electric    belt    worth    nothing,    no 
more  than  if  you  tied  a  string  around 
yourself  or  painted  a  belt  around  your 
skin?     It   matters  not  whether  there 
is  electricity  in  it  or  not,  neither  does 
it  matter  if  you  have  faith  in  it,  it  is 
all  the  same — it  is  no  good  whatever. 
As  for  those  medicines  that  are  adver- 
tised   to    stop    night    losses,    they    are 
generally    composed    of    shoe    blacking 
coated  over  with  white,  pink  or  black 
candy.      Then    there   are   those    local 
crayons  that  are  applied  to  the  spot! 
enough  to  make  a  pig  laugh  if  it  was 
not  for  the  fact  that  the  young  men  of 
America  have  spent  millions  of  dollars 
annually  and  only  to  be  humbugged 
and  disappointed  to  the  verge  of  sui- 
cide  in   their   endeavor   to   find   relief 
from    a    state    bordering    on    Hades. 
Many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars are  annually  spent  by  these  nu- 
merous  fake   concerns   in   advertising 
for   dupes,    who   seem   to   be   terribly 
anxious  to  get  relief.    They  see  a  pic- 
ture   in    the    paper — ^that    is    like    me. 
Then  they  read — my,  but  those  are  my 
symptoms    exactly!    Then    they   read 
again — then  they  write.    Ah,  I  have  a 


bite — a  sucker  is  on  my  hook!  Then 
they  haul  in  all  the  money  they  can  out 
of  him,  and  when  they  find  him  dry, 
they  trade  his  name  off  to  another 
firm  of  sharks,  and  so  on  to  the  end. 
Perhaps  in  his  distraction  he  calls  on 
a  regular  doctor,  who  gives  him  some 
bitter  drugs  to  take  and  then  pre- 
scribes a  low  diet,  and  tells  him  to  get 
married  or  visit  objectionable  places 
for  relief.  Or  perhaps  the  doctor  may 
have  his  own  original  ideas,  and  pre- 
scribes bovril,  eggs  and  whiskey,  and 
then  whispers  to  him  that  he  will  be 
all  right  in  a  day  or  two,  as  he  only 
required  nourishment ! !  But  perhaps 
the  doctor  may  be  a  chemical  crank, 
and  will  prescribe  food  for  the  nerves, 
such  as  celery ;  medicine,  such  as  phos- 
phates, or  coolers,  such  as  '4:he  bro- 
mides. Then  again  the  sufferer  may 
come  across  a  wandering  phrenologist, 
who  reads  his  head  and  informs  him 
of  his  weakness,  and — for  so  much 
money — he  tells  him  to  read  O.  S. 
Fowler's  work ;  then  he  generally  sells 
the  work  to  him  "at  a  very  great  re- 
duction ;"  then  he  prescribes  bathing, 
exercise,  and  so  forth. 

Reader,  did  you  ever  read  history? 
Probably  you  remember  how  hungry, 
half-fed  races  of  men  fell  upon  the 
plethoric,  over-fed  races  and  killed 
them?  Remember  how  the  Scotch, 
Danes  and  Norsemen  harassed  the 
fat,  sleek  English?  What  was  it  that 
made  the  Scotch  and  Irish  of  half  a 
century  ago  so  strong?  It  was  because 
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they  were  only  half-fed ;  they  were  al- 
ways hungry  and  never  satisfied. 

A  man  traveling  through  the  country 
wondered  why  a  certain  well  had  so 
much  taste;  so,  to  find  out  the  root  of 
the  matter,  he  pumped  the  well  dry 
and  then  descended  the  ladder  he 
placed  in  it.  He  groped  around  with 
the  aid  of  a  lantern  and  discovered  nu- 
merous dead  rats,  mice,  frogs,  toads, 
and  even  a  lizard,  all  of  which  had 
fallen  in  through  a  defective  platform 
fitting  and  got  drowned.  Now,  this  is 
what  gave  the  water  the  flavor,  and  by 
getting  down  to  rock  bottom  he  found 
the  cause;  there  was  nothing  more  to 
know  but  the  cause  and  the  removal 
thereof. 

I  use  the  above  short  illustration  in 
order  to  bring  you  to  the  point,  for  a 
point  there  is,  i.  r.,  why  are  men  nerv- 
ous? Because  they  are  constipated. 
Constipation  is  an  abnormal  condition 
that  causes  pressure,  and  the  pressure 
affects  the  parts  locally,  causing  in- 
crease and  stagnation  of  blood 
throughout  the  whole  pelvic  region  af- 
fecting the  prostate  gland,  the  urethra, 
the  bladder,  and  the  reflex  condition  on 
the  mind  is  lust.  Only  the  sick  man 
is  lustful.  O.  S.  Fowler,  in  a  work  of 
many  hundred  pages,  tells  men  that  all 
they  need  is  "the  right  woman,"  "one 
whom  you  can  love."  Bosh !  All  you 
need  is  an  enema ;  wash  the  dirt  out  of 
you,  then  live  on  the  proper  food  of 
man  and  not  on  the  food  of  weasels, 
mink  and  pigs. 

Some  nervous  men  have  reduced 
this  feeling  to  a  religious  science,  and 
turned  Mormons.  What  they  required 
was  a  change  of  diet  and  a  fast. 

The  average  American  citizen  is  fed 
to  death.     Fasting  and  purification  is 


what  we  all  require,  and  not  ele* 
belts  or  drugs  in  order  to  relieve  t 
that  "burning." 

In  my  opinion,  an  internal  bat 
much  more  necessary  than  an  extc 
one.  Clean  yourself  out  and  wash  ] 
feet,  then  live  largely  on  light  f 
such  as  raw  fruits  and  less  meat,  ] 
dings  and  cakes,  and  you  will 
those  "regrettable  incidents"  to  1 
thing  of  the  long,  distant  past. 

Now,  I  believe  in  short  papers, 
before  I  leave  this  subject  I  must 
you  what  a  nervous  man  shoulc 
fed  on,  or  I  will  be  plagued  with  « 
of  letters  asking  for  further  pan 
lars. 

MORNING. 

Get  up  early  and  play  or  work  i 
nine.     Then  take  a  plain  breakfas 
rice  boiled  in  pure  water,  zuithout 
flavor  with  sugar  only.     A  few  fig 
dates. 

NOON. 

Never  eat  at  noon ;  it  is  a  dyspep 
habit.  Rest  both  body  and  stom 
either  by  a  short  nap  or  interes 
reading ;  at  any  rate,  change  from  i 
usual,  work.  If  you  are  an  artist,  ps 
if  a  singer,  sing. 

LATE  AFTERNOON. 

Take  a  good  meal  of  plain  food,  j 
as  new-made  whole-wheat  bread,  ^ 
unsalted  butter  and  any  raw  frui 
season.  Drink  no  milk,  tea  or  co 
but  grape  juice  or  apple  juice,  at 
end  of  the  meal. 

NIGHT. 

Take  a  few  tart  apples  or  orai 
and  then  feed  on  fresh  air  until  m 
ing. 

Now  as  to  exercise,  never  go  ol 
your  room  and  exercise  alone  with 
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dumbbells   or  any   special   apparatus. 
Fanning  air  is  only  a  crazy  man's  oc- 
cupation, and  the  muscle  you  make  will 
do  you  no  good ;  it  is  what  I  call  dead 
muscle.     But   put  on   the  gloves,  or 
wrestle,  or  play  basket-ball,  water  polo, 
lacrosse,  or  saw  wood,  dig  a  drain,  or 
go  to  a  dance.    Only  a  crazy  man  will 
play  by   himself.     The  spiritual   and 
healthful  value  of  friendship  will  do 
more  to  remove  nervousness  than  all 
the     lone      apparatus      yet      invented. 
When  a  man  is  alone  he  should  be  with 
God,   but    the    nervous    man    has    not 
strength   enough   to   throw  the   devil 
off,   so    he    had    better    go    with    his 
fellowman — have  a  chum,  is  my  advice. 
As  for  love  and  lust.     Love  springs 
out  of  the  pure  body.    It  comes  of  its 


own  accord.  The  subject  who  keeps 
his  body  pure  has  not  the  labor  to  re- 
sist lust,  for  it  comes  not  to  the  pure, 
and  there  is  no  temptation  to  resist. 

But  a  word  to  the  wise.  To-day  is 
the  most  extraordinary  time  in  the 
world's  history,  and  Nature  is  terribly 
busy  killing  off  the  fools — be  not 
among  the  number. 

As  for  those  subjects  who  have  gone 
so  far  as  to  reach  the  lunatic  asylum,  I 
feel  sorry  for  them,  for,  as  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  investigate,  the  asy- 
lum authorities  know  almost  nothing 
about  the  rational  treatment  of  neu- 
rasthenia. They  are  a  crowd  of  graft- 
ers, who  are  probably  very  sorry  that 
they  have  their  miserable  occupation 
of  caring  for  the  insane. 


HOW  SHALL  WE  ORDER  THE  CHILD?— NO.  3. 


By  James  Duncan. 


We  promised  last  month  to  attempt 
to  show  the  pernicious  effect  of  wrong 
training  and  its  far-reaching  influence. 

Children  whose  training  has  been 
wrong  or  neglected  altogether,  have 
had  much  to  do  in  multiplying  the  sor- 
row of  this  world.  Take,  for  instance, 
that  wicked  King  of  Judah,  Shaziah, 
whose  "mother  was  his  counselor  to 
do  wickedly."  Sorrow  and  difficulty 
were  multiplied  unto  his  house  until 
it  perished  from  the  earth.  (See  2 
Chron.,  22d  chap.)  This  is  a  case  of 
wrong  training. 

For  an  instance  of  neglected  training, 
take  the  case  of  Eli,  a  priest  who  min- 
istered in  the  sanctuary  when  Samuel 
was  a  child.    This  man  was  a  good  man. 


Only  one  fault  is  found  with  his  life. 
The  charge  is  made  by  Gk)d  Himself,  as 
follows : 

'*I  have  told  him  that  I  will  judge  his 
house  forever  for  the  iniquity  which  he 
knoweth ;  because  his  sons  made  them- 
selves vile,  and  he  rcctraincd  than  not/* 
(2  Sam.  3:  13.)  He  had  heard  of  their 
doings,  and  instead  of  restraining  them, 
as  he  had  power  to  do,  being  the  priest, 
he  weakly  remonstrated  with  them  like 
this:  "Why  do  ye  such  things?  for  I 
hear  evil  words  of  you.  Nay,  my  sons; 
for  it  is  no  good  report  that  I  hear;  ye 
make  the  people  cry  out."  (Chap.  2 :  23- 
24,  margin.)  The  family  of  Eli  passed 
out  of  existence  because  of  neglect  to 
train  his  children.     Not  only  that,  but 
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these  sons  brought  reproach  upon  the 
priesthood  and  upon  the  service  of  God 
by  taking  advantage  of  their  influence 
as  priests  for  gain  and  lust. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  question, 
How  shall  we  discipline  our  children  ? 
To  what  limit  can  we  go  in  restraining 
them  ?  Some  claim,  Rule  by  Love.  Oth- 
ers say,  Use  the  rod.  Still  others  have 
claimed  that  to  gain  obedience  by  offers 
of  rewards  will  be  better.  One  thing  is 
certain :  there  should  be  some  method  of 
instilling  into  the  minds  of  the  present 
rising  generation  reverence  for  parents 
and  respect  for  holy  things.  As  the 
Prophets  have  foretold  of  the  latter  days, 
"The  child  will  behave  himself  proudly 
against  the  ancient"  (Isa.  3:5),  and  "set 
light  by  father  and  mother."  (Ezek. 
22:y)  ]  and  verily  the  sayings  are  ful- 
filled in  this  generation.  So  some  method 
must  be  adopted  by  which  at  least  our 
children,  dear  reader,  will  be  delivered 
from  this  present  evil  inclination  and  be 
trained  for  usefulness  in  the  world. 

Inasmuch,  therefore,  as  "foolishness  is 
bound  in  the  heart  of  a  child'*  (Prov. 
22:15),  and  as  "a  foolish  son  is  the 
calamity  of  his  father"  (Chap.  19:  13), 
and  is  "the  heaviness  of  his  mother" 
(Chap.  10:  I ),  it  is  necessary  to  use  some 
means  to  "drive  it  far  from  him."  So 
with  this  is  mind,  allow  me  to  shock 
some  of  my  readers  by  quoting  the  entire 
verse  of  Prov.  22:15:  "Foolishness  is 
bound  in  the  heart  of  a  child ;  but  the  rod 
of  correction  shall  drive  it  far  from  him." 
This  is  a  promise  akin  to  that  of  the  6th 
verse  of  the  same  chapter,  and  should  be 
taken  together  with  it.  The  "foolish- 
ness" spoken  of  here  is  not  that  of  a 
weak  mind,  but  the  foolishness  of  sin  as 
contrasted  with  the  wisdom  of  God.  It 
is  this  foolishness  that  is  naturally  bound 
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up  in  the  heart  of  every  child;  bcc 
they  are  "shapers  in  inquity"   and 
conceived  in  a  sinful  age  (Ps.  51 : 5 
And  the  "rod  of  correction  will  d 
it   far  from   him."    Some  folks   an 
"tender-hearted"  that  they  would  ra 
see   their   children   grow   up   "beha^ 
themselves  proudly  against  the  anciei 
and  in  rebellion  against  God,  and  tc 
finally  lost  to  them  forever,  than  to  a] 
the  rod  of  correction  in  childhood.    1 
claim  that  their  love  is  so  great  for 
little  ones  that  they  cannot  bear  to 
strain  them.    But  listen :  "He  that  s 
eth  the  rod  hateth  his  son,  but  he 
loveth     him     chastiseth     him     betin 
(Prov.  13:24).     The  word  ending 
verse    is    an    obsolete    term,    meai 
early,"  and  in  this  connection  meai 
early  in  life."  The  true  love  of  par 
will  look  ahead  to  the  time  when  t 
child  will  have  to  stand  amid  temptat 
and  wickedness  and  will  take  notice 
the  faults  and  weaknesses  of  their 
spring  and  make  diligent  and  intellij 
effort    to    correct    them.      Let    us    1 
again :    "The  rod  and  reproof  give 
dom ;  but  a  child  left  to  himself  brinj 
his  mother  to  shame"     (Prov.  29: 
Not  the  rod  only,  but  the  "rod  and 
proof/'   If  reproof  is  not  sufficient,  1 
have  sufficient  interest  in  the  future 
fare  of  the  child  to  use  the  rod,  an" 
use  it  well. 

"A  child  left  to  himself  bringeth 
mother  to  shame."  How  often  do  wc 
excellent  parents  ashamed  and  mort 
beyond  measure  at  the  conduct  of  t 
children  in  the  presence  of  Strang 
To  see  conduct  of  this  kind  remind: 
that  the  children  have  been  left  to  tl: 
selves.  In  contrast  to  this  verse, 
another  in  the  same  chapter:  "Cor 
thy  son,  and  he  shall  give  thee  rest ; 
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he   shall    give    delight   unto    thy    soul*' 
(verse  17).    How  proud  of  their  work 
are  the  wise  parents  whose  children  em- 
body all  that  is  kind,  cheerful  and  re- 
spectful! Such  children  are  an  heritage 
of  the  Lord — made  so  by  the  training  of 
the  parents.    Such  children  make  it  pos- 
sible to  realize  the  possibilities  of  Psalm 
113:9:     "Be  a  joyful  mother  of  chil- 
drenr 

But  the  great  question,  How  young 
shall  this  training  begin?  still  remains 
only  partially  answered.  We  learned 
that  it  should  be  begun  "betimes,"  or 
early  in  life,  and  this  agrees  with  "Chas- 
ten thy  son  while  there  is  hope,  and  let 
not  thy  soul  spare  for  his  crying"  (Prov. 
19: 18),  or,  as  the  marginal  reading  ren- 
ders it,  "Let  not  thy  soul  spare  to  his  de- 


struction/* which  makes  it  appear,  as 
millions  of  cases  have  demonstrated,  that 
lack  of  correction  in  childhood  may  end 
the  soul  in  destruction.  As  Solomon 
puts  it  in  another  Scripture:  "Withhold 
not  correction  from  the  child,  for  if  thou 
beatest  him  with  the  rod  he  shall  not 
die.  Thou  shalt  beat  him  with  the  rod, 
and  shalt  deliver  his  soul  from  hell" 
(Prov.  23:13-14).  So  to  conclude  this 
article,  let  me  appeal  to  you,  parents,  to 
"Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto 
Me,  and  forbid  them  not;  for  of  such  is 
the  Kingdom  of  God*'  (Mark  10:14). 
We  can  "deliver  his  soul  from  hell"  and 
"suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto 
Me"  by  proper  correction  and  training 
in  early  childhood  and  youth. 
{To  be  continued,) 


Prof.  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  having  con- 
cluded his  investigation  of  the  effects 
of  chemical  preservatives  in  food  prod- 
ucts, has  now  turned  his  attention  to 
the  investigation  of  methods  of  pres- 
ervation of  food  through  the  medium 
of  cold  storage.  Dr.  Wiley  believes 
that  certain  foods  deteriorate  after  be- 
ing preserved  for  a  certain  length  of 
time,  and  he  recommends  that  under 
no  circumstances  should  food  be  pre- 
served for  a  longer  period  than  one 
year.  These  experiments  are  to  be 
conducted  by  Dr.  Wiley  in  his  own 
kitchen  in  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry, 
and  the  work  will  not  be  concluded  for 
another  year. 


Certain  combinations  of  materials 
are  manifestly  iniquitous.  Cooked 
fats,  fried  fats  in  particular;  soggy 
bread,  especially  when  fresh  from  the 
oven ;  hot  cakes,  viscid  with  griddle 
grease  and  swimming  in  butter;  tough 
doughnuts,  reeking  with  lard;  leathery 
piecrust;  underdone  fish  and  rare  pork 
and  veal;  cabbage  that  has  been 
cooked  in  but  one  water;  turnips  that 
have  been  left  in  the  ground  until  they 
are  stringy  pith ;  tough  meats  of  all 
kinds  that  resist  mastication ;  unripe 
fruits — none  of  these  should  ever  enter 
human  mouths,  or  be  imposed  upon  the 
long-suffering  digestive  aparatus. — 
Marion  Harland's  Complete  Cook  Book. 


Question. — Some  time  ago,  I  received 
a  book  on  Physical  Culture,  by  Prof. 
Barker.  Will  you  please  let  nie  know, 
through  your  valuable  magazine,  whether 
I  take  the  exercises  for  the  heart  cor- 
rectly? I  take  them  once  a  day  in  the 
evening.  I  take  them  slowly  and  about 
ten  minutes  apart.  Am  eighteen  years 
old.  About  how  long  shall  I  continue  to 
take  the  exercises  ?  Thanking  you  in  ad- 
vance, E.  Irving,  Chicago,  111. 

Answer, — ^There  is  no  fault  to  be 
found  with  your  method  of  taking  the 
exercises,  unless  it  be  that  you  devote 
too  much  time  to  them,  which  is  apt  to 
make  them  seem  wearisome.  Allowing 
three  minutes  for  each  of  the  six  ex- 
ercises, with  an  interval  of  ten  minutes 
between,  would  occupy  an  hour  and  eight 
minutes;  while  we  think  that  five  minute 
intervals  are  amply  sufficient,  which 
would  reduce  the  time  to  forty-five  min- 
utes, approximately.  It  is,  however, 
largely  a  matter  of  personal  choice:  but 
if  not  taken  in  the  open  air,  a  liberal 
amount  of  fresh  air  should  be  admitted 
to  the  room  where  the  exercises  are 
taken. 

Question. — If  it  comes  within  the 
scope  of  a  Health  inquiry,  will  you 
kindly  inform  me  how  to  remedy  round 
shoulders— an  unsightly  affliction  with 
which  I  am  troubled.  Yours  respect- 
fully. Grace  Lockwood,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Answer. — In  the  majority  of  cases, 
round  shoulders  are  the  natural  sequence 
of  woak   lungs,  consequently,  the  prac- 


tice of  deep  breathing  is  the  remedy  in- 
dicated. Practise  the  following :  the 
first  thing  in  the  morning,  and  the  last 
thing  at  night  (with  nothing  on  but  your 
underwear)  stand  with  your  back  to  the 
wall,  and  fill  the  lungs  to  their  utmost 
capacity ;  then,  retaining  the  breath, 
gently  tap  the  chest  all  over  with  the 
open  hands.  Do  this  regularly  night  and 
morning,  gradually  increasing  the  re- 
tentions of  the  breath  and  the  force  of 
the  blows  as  the  lungs  become  stronger. 

Question. — In  these  days  of  ad- 
vanced science  in  food  matters,  it  is 
asserted,  on  good  authority,  that  the  eat- 
ing of  food  taken  from  different  parts  of 
clean  animals  goes  to  strengthen  corre- 
sponding parts  of  the  human  body. 
Kindly  favor  me  with  your  opinion  as  to 
the  correctness  of  this  theory,  and  oblige. 
Yours,  Geo,  P.  Harland,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Answer. — Perhaps  no  greater  fallacy 
has  ever  been  foisted  upon  a  credulous 
public  than  this  absurd  contention,  "that 
every  part  strengthens  a  part."  It  is  true 
that  the  cells  of  the  body  differ  in  struc- 
ture in  various  parts  of  the  organism,  ac- 
cording to  the  functions  they  are  called 
upon  to  perform;  but  their  composition 
is  practically  identical,  and  the  corre- 
sponding cells  in  the  flesh  of  animals,  af- 
ter undergoing  the  proces  of  disgestion. 
will  be  appropriat-ed  by  the  economy  and 
distributed  generally,  according  to  their 
constitutcnts.  We  are  aware  that  there 
arc  a  large  number  of  such  preparations 
on  the  market  and  no  doubt  their  sale 
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proves  remunerative;  but  our  candid 
opinion  is,  that  for  the  accomplishment 
of  the  purpose  they  claim,  they  are  ut- 
terly valueless. 


Question. — ^The  water  in  this  section 
is  loaded  with  lime.    Is  it  well  to  g^ve 
such  water  only  to  children?    Will   it 
not  harden  the  bones  by  depositing  too 
much  mineral  in  them  and  then  not  only 
retard,  but  dwarf  their  growth?  Would 
not  absolutely  pure  distilled  water  be  bet- 
ter? Is  not  distilled  water,  on  account  of 
its  solvent  proprieties,  better  than  boiled 
water?    I   do  not  ask  this   from  mere 
curiosity;  but  am  looking  for  enlighten- 
ment   upon    the    subject.      Very    truly 
yours,  Edwin  Forrester,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 
Answer. — It   is   an   established   fact, 
that  the  inhatntants,  or  rather,  the  na- 
tives of  mountainous  districts,  are   in- 
variably larger  framed  than  the  natives 
of  the  lowlands,  and  this  is  generally  con- 
ceded to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  an 
excess    of   lime   salts    in    the   available 
drinking  water.     We  cannot  remember 
to  have  ever  heard  of  injurious  effects 
resulting  in  such  cases,  unless  excessive 
development  of  physique  be  regarded  as 
an  injury.    It  is  true  that  the  inorganic 
salts  are  contained  in  most   food  sub- 
stances in  greater  or  lesser  proportions 
— wheat   forming  a  notable  example — 
and  if  everyone  partook  only  of  care- 
fully   selected    foods,   that    offered    the 
best   proportion  of  tissue   forming  ele- 
ments,  the  drinking  of  distilled   water 
only  by  children  would  not  be  in  any 
serious  degree  detrimental.     But  in  the 
large  majority  of  cases  we  believe  the 
use  of  distilled  water,  exclusively,  would 
tend  to  retard  development,  for  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  proportion  of 
inorganic  salts  required  for  the  building 
of  bone  tissue,  is  in  excess  of  the  re- 


quirements for  the  other  structures,  that 
is  in  young  people.  It  is  quite  possible 
to  err  on  the  side  of  excessive  precaution. 


Question. — I  am  greatly  troubled 
with  chilblains  every  winter,  and  should 
feel  greatly  obliged  if  you  would  give 
me  some  advice  how  to  prevent  them, 
and  the  best  way  to  treat  them  if  they 
persist  in  troubling  me.  I  am,  respect- 
fully yours,  Eleanor  Perrin,  Wichita, 
Kansas. 

Answer. — Chilblains  are  created  by 
sudden  alternations  of  cold  and  heat. 
One  of  the  most  common  causes  is  the 
abrupt  warming  of  the  hands  or  feet, 
after  being  exposed  to  extreme  cold. 
To  prevent  them :  Never  approach  a  fire 
suddenly  after  being  out  in  inclement 
weather.  Warm  hose  and  cork  jnsoles 
for  the  feet,  and  double  lined  gloves  for 
the  hands  will  assist  materially  in  pre- 
serving an  equable  temperature  of  the 
extremities.  But  above  all,  when  cold, 
thaw  out  gradually.  To  cure  them,  when 
present,  the  stagnant  blcx)d  must  be  set 
in  motion,  and  for  that  purpose  the  best 
plan  to  pursue  is  to  bathe  the  part  in 
the  coldest  of  water,  followed  by  vigor- 
ous friction.  If  they  are  frozen,  keep 
them  covered  with  a  cold  wet  compress, 
frequently  changed. 

Question. — I    had   an    argument   re- 


cently about  the  following:  My  oppo- 
nent asserted  that  a  man  is  always  shorter 
at  night  than  he  is  in  the  morning.  I 
claimed  that  the  bones  are  like  the  beams 
and  girders  of  a  house ;  they  can't  shrink, 
so  how  can  the  body  contract  in  height? 
Please  tell  me  through  your  columns,  if 
it  is  so,  and  if  so,  what  is  the  cause  of 
it?  Yours  expectantly,  August  Kirsch- 
ner,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
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Answer. — It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that 
the  body  is  shorter  at  night  than  in  the 
morning,  and  this  is  due  to  the  weight 
of  the  body  compressing  the  inter-ver- 
tebral cartilages,  small  disks  of  cartilage 
that  lie  between  the  bodies  of  the  ver- 
tabrse,  and  serve  as  cushions  to  protect 
the  spinal  column  from  shock  and  jar. 
During  sleep  or  while  in  a  recumbent 
position,  the  pressure  being  removed, 
their  natural  elasticity  enables  them  to 
resume  their  normal  size,  consequently, 
the  height  of  an  individual  will  vary 
from  three-eighths  to  half  an  inch,  be- 
tween morning  and  night. 


Question. — For  several  years  I  have 
suffered  with  my  head.  It  is  not  head- 
ache. The  base  of  the  brain  and  circling 
up  to  the  top,  seems  to  be  the  seat  of  the 
troublti  The  misery  is  now  less  than 
some  years  ago.  It  used  to  seem,  if 
the    skull    were    violently    crushed    and 


scraped,  that  the  misery  would  cease 
My  general  health  is  excellent.  I 
am  a  vegetarian.  Never  took  a  dose 
of  drugs.  The  weight  of  my  hair,  jar- 
ring and  certain  motions  of  the  head 
increase  the  misery.  Can  you  tell  mc 
through  your  paper  what  the  trouble  is? 
G.  R.  M.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Answer. — From  the  fact  that  the  gen- 
eral health  is  good,  we  are  of  opinion 
(from  the  s)rmptoms)  that  it  is  a  case  of 
"cephalodynia,"  or  myalgia  of  the  mus- 
cles of  the  scalp;  in  fact,  a  species  of 
muscular  rheumatism.  Treatment — Iron- 
ing the  skin  above  the  painful  muscles, 
frequently  affords  relief.  Turkish  baths 
twice  a  week,  and  the  daily  use  of  the 
electric  current  should  be  employed. 
Keep  the  system  thoroughly  cleansed  by 
"flushing."  In  severe  attacks,  take  a  hot 
bath,  go  to  bed  and  apply  hot  wet  cloths 
over  the  affected  part. 
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Politics  in  New  Zealand.  Vol.  6,  No. 
4,  of  the  Equity  Series.     Being  the 
Chief     Portions     of     the     Political 
Parts   of   the   Book   Entitled   "The 
Story  of  New  Zealand."    By  Frank 
Parsons  and  C.  F.  Taylor.    Selected 
and  Arranged  by  C.  F.  Taylor.  Pub- 
lished by  C.  F.  Taylor,  1520  Chest- 
nut Street,  Philadelphia.     Published 
Quarterly,  $1.00  per  year.     Single 
Number,  25  cents. 
To   those   sincerely   interested   in   the 
welfare  of  the  country,  this  book   will 
be  found  of  absorbing  interest,  chroni- 
cling, as  it  does,  the  emancipation  of  a 
country  and  people  from  the  joint  tyran- 


ny of  capital  and  monopoly.  The  eyes 
of  the  world  have  long  been  turned 
toward  New  Zealand,  chiefly,  it  must  be 
admitted,  on  account  of  the  treatment 
of  the  "strike"  question  there;  but  the 
settlement  of  labor  difficulties  by  judi- 
cial decision  is  only  one  of  the  many 
blessings  that  have  fallen  on  the  land 
as  the  result  of  advanced  and  progressive 
liberalism.  The  Public  Trust  Office,  the 
nationalization  of  Credit,  the  State  Re- 
sumption of  Large  Estates,  the  Fac- 
tory and  Land  Laws,  are  among  the 
benefits  that  have  accrued  to  the  commu- 
nity, since  the  adoption  of  the  new  policy. 
The  average  American,  who  regards  his 
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i  institutions  as  the  most  perfect 
kind,  will  find  much  to  marvel 
dmire  in  this  progresive  antipcH 
tnmonwealth.  It  is  the  policy 
:ians  to  foster  the  confusion  that 
1  many  minds  between  Social- 
Anarchy,  for  Socialism  affords 
>n  for  the  existence  of  the  poli- 
et  if  an  object  lesson  is  needed 
Dlify  its  beauties,  it  is  afforded  in 
I  across  the  sea,  for  the  condi- 
tre  are  as  near  an  approach  to 
n  as  the  present  generation  is 
I  see.  If  Life  and  Labor,  the 
re  of  the  Government,  the  right 
recognized  and  guarded  by  the 
)gether  with  annuities  from  the 
f  for  the  aged  poor,  are  not  good 
ic  doctrine,  we  should  like  to 
hat  is.  As  an  educational  work, 
Id  like  to  see  a  copy  of  this  book 
ands  of  every  American  citizen, 
not  mere  theorizing,  but  the  ac- 
Lilts  obtained  from  putting  these 
[  chimerical  ideas  into  actual 
When  the  whole  world  shall 
upon  the  lines  now  adopted  in 
aland,  with  amplification,  it  will 
leal  place  to  live  in;  but  in  the 
le,  if  you  are  interested  in  social 
»,  procure  a  copy  of  the  book. 


:al  Dietetics.— By  A.  L.  Bene- 
:,  A.M.,  M.D.,  of  Buffalo.  Pub- 
ed  by  G.  P.  Engelhard  and  Co., 
cago,  1904.  383  pages,  45 
)les  and  Diagrams.  Price,  $1.75. 
s  along  this  line  have  been  so 
I  of  late,  that  it  would  appear  as 
more  could  be  said  upon  the  sub- 
it  this  book  is  so  thorough  and 


comprehensive,  that  it  demands  recog- 
nition. It  is  not  a  book  for  the  la3rman, 
by  any  means ;  but  to  the  practical  diete- 
tician,  its  wealth  of  information,  care- 
fully compiled,  will  be  found  invaluable. 
The  author  has  evidently  spent  much 
time  in  diligent  research,  especially  re- 
garding the  composition  of  food  stuffs; 
in  fact,  few  edible  articles  seem  to  have 
escaped  his  notice.  His  deductions  from 
the  mass  of  facts  he  has  industriously 
gleaned,  are  logical  and  tersely  expressed, 
and  will  prove  of  great  advantage  to 
busy,  practicing  physicians. 


Adolescence:    Its    Psychology    and 
Its    Relations    to    Physiology, 
Anthropology,     Sociology,    Sex, 
Crime,  Religion  and  Education. 
By  G.  Stanley  Hall,  Ph.D.,  LL.D., 
President  of  Clark  University,  and 
Professor  of  Psychology  and  Peda- 
gogy.   New  York :  D.  Appleton  and 
Co.,  Publishers.     Price,  $8.00.     In 
2  Volumes. 
A  most  instructive  book,  dealing  with 
the  most  important  period  in  human  ex- 
istence and  written  by  one  thoroughly 
qualified,  both  by  training  and  experience, 
to  handle  the  subject.     It  is  a  theme, 
which  in  the  hands  of  a  less  reverent 
person  might  easily  be  made  distasteful ; 
but  the  author  has  displayed  remarkable 
tact   and   delicacy   in   dealing   with   the 
physiological  changes  that  occur  at  that 
period,  and  also  with  the  perversion  and 
errors  that  may  result.    It  is  a  book  that 
should     and     doubtless     will     interest 
teachers,  clergymen  and  thoughtful  par- 
ents.    It  is  an  excellent  biological  study 
in  itself. 
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We  are  just  getting  into  working  or- 
der again  after  the  serious  interference 
with  business  occasioned  by  the  recent 
fire  that  destroyed  our  printing  plant. 
Thanks  to  the  courtesy  of  brother  pub- 
lishers, in  furnishing  electrotypes  for  the 
arlvertisements,  etc,,  and  unremitting 
energy  on  our  part,  the  March  number 
was  only  twelve  days  late  in  making  its 
appearance,  and  here  we  wish  to  place 
upon  record  our  lively  sense  of  appre- 
ciation of  the  whole-hearted  sympathy 
extended  to  us  by  our  co-workers  in  the 
publisiiing  field.  Nor  was  it  a  matter  of 
idle  words,  for  the  proffers  of  actual 
help  were  so  numerous  as  to  be  almost 
embarrassing.  Some  of  them  we  grate- 
fully accepted ;  but  to  all,  we  extend  our 
heartfelt  thanks.  An  experience  Hke  this 
strengthens  one's  belief  in  the  innate 
goodness  of  humanity. 

It  has  also  been  peculiarly  gratifying 
to  record  the  many  letters  of  sympathy 
and  condolence  that  have  reached  us 
from  our  subscribers  and  friends.  It  as- 
sures us  of  the  friendly  bond  that  ex- 
ists between  us  and  our  readers,  and  will 
serve  as  an  incentive  to  increase  our 
exertions,  that  we  may  justify  the  good 
opinions  that  so  many  of  our  friends  en- 
tertain of  our  publications. 


if  more  people  would  recognize  the  value  m 
its  teachings  and  the  principles  it  advocsM 
there  would  be  less  suffering  of  the  htiini 
family.  Mrs.  Martha  Bennett,  Post  Fill 
Idaho. 

Health    lias    been    an    inspiration 

and  has  always  been  read  with  pleai , 

profit.  Wishing  you  prosperity,  and  | 
happy  New  Year,  I  am,  yours  sinceret] 
Mrs.  A.  D.  Bird,  Rockland,  Maine. 

Enclosed,  please  find  slip  and  ( 
for  renewal  of  my  3ubscrii>tion  tr  ,__ 

I  cannot  well  do  without  it,  containing  ai 
It  does  such  needful  knowledge.  Each  num- 
ber is  hailed  with  joy.  It  should  be  in  evcir 
family.  Thanking  you  for  your  many  kino- 
Desses.  I  am  ever  your  friend,  and  may  the 
All  Good  abundantly  bless  and  prosper  yon. 
Wishing  you  a  happy  New  Year,  I  am,  sin- 
cerely yours,  Mrs.  E,  M.  Hooper,  274 
Douglas  St,,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

Enclosed,  please  find  one  dollar  for  re- 
newal of  my  subscription  to  your  interest- 
ing and  valuable  magazine,  Health,  wish- 
ing the  publisher  a  good  and  happy  New 
Year,  Sincerely  yours.  Charles  Lewis,  3718 
Morgan  Pond  Road,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

I  am  more  than  pleased  with  your  maga- 
zine, for  the  information  obtamed  there- 
from has  been  more  than  ten  times  the 
benefit  to  me  of  its  cost.  Very  truly.  E.  G. 
Spencer,  Sheridan,  Placer  Co.,  California. 

Enclosed,  find  renewal  slip  and  $1.00.  1 
think  it  is,  as  you  say,  a  profitable  invest- 
ment, I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  Health, 
under  its  various  names,  a  great  many 
years,  and  think  I  owe  my  almost  uninter- 
rupted good  health  to  its  teachings.  If 
there  is  anything  better  in  the  country,  or 
world,  1  do  not  know  if.  Wishing  you  long 
life  and  success  in  publishing  this  invala- 
able  magazine,  I  am,  yours  very  tnilr, 
James  H,  Williams,  117  Commercial  St, 
Adams,  Mass, 
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Cbai)tei«: 
's  Position  in  Nature. — a.  Chemistry  and 
OKV  of  Nutrition. — 3.  The  Raw  Food  Que»- 
\.  The  Superiority  of  the  Fruitarian  Diet, 
et  Reform  tbe  Ultimate  Solution  of  the 
and  Economic  Problems.— 6.  The  Ethics 
:  Reform.  Analysis  of  over  40  dilTerent 
oducta.  Fruitarian  Dietary  for  One  Week, 
my  other  new  and  valuable  features.  75 
cloth,  so  cents;  paper,  35  cents,  postpaid. 
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Every  gymnasium  should 
have  Pond's  Extract,  the  good 
old  remedy  for  sprains  and 
bruises,  at  hand  for  emergencies. 
It  never  fails  to  relieve  when 
applied  promptly  and  liberally. 

Limbers  and  relaxes  stiff  and 
sore  muscles,  supples  the  joints 
preparatory  to  athletic  feats,  and 
after  violent  exercise  refreshes 
like  sleep. 

WiUli  Hotel  tt  not  the  tamt  thing. 

<m  analviit  of  Kventu  tamptet  of  Witch 
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Progressive    Physician — "Well,    my 
man,  how  are  you  to-day,  better?" 
Irritable  Invalid — "No,  worse!" 
Progressive   Physician — "That's   en- 
couraging; if  you're  no  worse,  of  course 
you  must  be  better." 

The    following    is    the    "yell"    of   a 
Wichita,  Kansas,  class  of  nurse  gradu- 
ates.   We  heartily  commend  it: 
Staphylococcus,  Streptococcus, 

Microbes  all  I 
Sterilize  and  fumigate. 

Watch  them  crawl  t 
Big  germs,  little  germs, 

Short  and  tall. 
Fat  germs,  lean  germs. 

We  kill  them  all. 
Antisepsis,  that's  our  call. 
We're  the  largest  class  of  all! 

Customer  (severely) — "Do  you  sell 
diseased  meat  here?" 

Butcher  (blandly)— "Worse  than 
that." 

Customer  (excitedly) — "Mercy  on  us! 
How  can  that  be  possible?" 

Butcher  (confidentially) — "The  meat 
I  sell  is  dead — absolutely  dead,  sir!" 

Mrs.  Vernon  Green — "Why  on  earth 
don't  you  get  your  husband  to  cut  off 
his  whiskers?" 

Mrs.  Smiffan  Perle — "I  wouldn't 
have  him  do  it  for  the  world.    I  want 


him  to  let  them  grow  and  get  them  all 
out  of  his  system." 

A  country  doctor  who  was  attending 
a  laird  had  instructed  the  butler  of  tht 
house  in  the  art  of  taking  and  record-  | 
ing  his  master's  temperature  with  a  ' 
thermometer.  On  repairing  to  the 
house  one  morning  he  was  met  by  the 
butler,  to  whom  he  said:  "Well,  John, 
I  hope  the  laird's  temperature  is  not 
any  higher  to-day."  The  man  looked 
puzzled  for  a  moment,  and  then  re- 
plied :  "Well,  I  was  just  wonderin'  that 
mysel'.  Ye  see,  he  died  at  twal 
o'clock." 

Dr.  Budd — "I  have  been  looking  at 
some  artistic  interiors  to-day." 

Dr.  Mudd — "House-hunting,  or  X- 
ray  examinations?" 

Mrs.  Casey — "The  doctor  says  ye 
have  appendikites,  Tim!" 

Mr.  Casey — "Och,  Norah,  Norah  I 
Why  wor  ye  so  foolish  as  to  show  him 
yure  bank  book?" — Judge. 

A  Fort  Worth  druggist  is  in  re- 
ceipt of  a  curt  and  haughty  note,  in  an 
angular  feminine  hand:  "I  do  not 
want  vasioline,  but  glisserine.  Is  that 
plain  enough?  I  persoom  you  can 
spell?" — Texas  Medical  Gaattte. 
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Absoluti  ciianiiness,  both  internai  and  external^  is  the 
golden  key  that  unlocks  the  door  of  perfect  health. 
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May  and  Medicine. 

!ay  is  here.  The  merry  month  of 
'.  The  month  of  flowers,  the  glad- 
»  merriest  month  in  the  year.  Now, 
ire  invites  all  wearied  souls  to  come 
into  the  open,  and  partake  of  the 
th-giving  bounties  she  has  prepared 
them.     Now,  too,  the  patent  medi- 

vendor  makes  the  bright  landscape 
ous  to  a  greater  degree  than  his 
t,  by  mendacious  assertions  of  the 
ts  of  Spring  medicines,  displayed  in 
ageous  travesties  in  color.  It  is  his 
est  season,  or  one  of  them,  for  he 
special  arguments  for  Spring  and 
.  What  a  satire  upon  the  gullibility 
ic  American  people !  Where  did  the 
le  idea  orig^ate,  that  the  human  sys- 
needed  special  attention  in  the  form 
ledicine,  at  Springtime?  Doubtless 
I  the  old  housewives,  who  inaugu- 
I  the  custom  of  Spring  houseclean- 
not  realizing  that  to  keep  the  house 
ys  clean  is  a  much  better  plan  than 
idulge  in  a  periodical  cataclysm  of 

and  broom.  But  the  sooner  the 
is  dissipated,  that  man  requires  the 


intervention  of  the  pharmacopeia  because 
the  sun  has  crossed  the  vernal  equinox, 
the  better  for  him.  Go  out  into  the 
woods  and  fields.  Breathe  God's  pure, 
fresh  air,  and  bathe  your  body  in  the 
glorious  sunlight.  That  is  the  medicine 
provided  by  Nature,  and  all  that  is  nec- 
essary for  man.  Avail  yourself  of  it, 
and  throw  physic  to  the  dogs. 


Railroad  Hygiene. 

It  has  so  long  been  the  custom  to  make 
New  Jersey  the  butt  of  good-natured 
jokes,  that  the  country  at  large  has 
grown  to  wonder  whether  any  good 
thing  could  come  out  of  Jersey.  Her 
lax  corporation  laws,  and  the  eccentrici- 
ties of  Jersey  justice  have  been  mainly 
responsible  for  it,  but  it  remained  for  the 
Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  to  in- 
stitute a  reform  in  the  matter  of  car 
cleaning,  which  the  other  roads  will  do 
well  to  copy,  as  no  doubt  the  pressure 
of  public  opinion  will  compel  them  to  do, 
sooner  or  later.  Most  people  are  aware 
of  the  ordinary  perfimctory  method  of 
cleaning  cars,  with  sundry  wild  dashes 
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here  and  there  with  brooms  and  dusters, 
a  method  which  was  both  unsatisfying 
and  unsanitary,  simply  because  it  merely 
shifted  the  location  of  the  dirt.  The  man- 
agement have  now  instituted  what  is 
known  as  the  Vacuum  Sweeping  System, 
which  recently  came  into  vogue  in  Great 
Britain  for  housecleaning,  by  which 
means  every  particle  of  dirt  and  dust  is 
drawn  from  the  car  by  suction.  The 
company  has  erected  a  large  vacuum 
plant  in  the  yards  at  Jersey  City,  and  has 
laid  down  a  system  of  pipes,  of  from  ten 
to  five  inches  in  diameter,  aggregating 
a  distance  of  about  three  miles.  At  in- 
tervals, there  are  connections  to  which  a 
flexible  hose  is  attached,  so  that  it  can 
be  introduced  into  the  car  either  by  door 
or  window.  At  the  end  of  the  hose  is 
a  metal  pipe  with  a  flat  triangular  end, 
with  a  slot  along  its  base,  through  which 
the  dust  is  drawn.  This  is  passed  over 
the  entire  interior  surface  of  the  car  with 
the  result  that  every  loose  particle  is  re- 
moved and  conveyed  to  the  main  reser- 
voir. Not  only  that,  but  the  dust  passes 
through  two  dust  separators,  the  first  of 
which  clears  the  dust  taken  in  of  90  per 
cent,  of  the  refuse;  while  the  second 
draws  the  air  through  water  charged 
with  corrosive  sublimate,  thus  completely 
purifying  it.  This  process  is  not  only 
economical  (for  two  cars  can  be  cleaned 
at  the  same  expense  as  one,  under  the  old 
method),  but  is  the  most  perfect  sanitary 
arrangement  that  has  yet  been  devised 
for  the  purpose.  We  heartily  congratu- 
late the  management  on  its  enterprise, 
and  trust  it  will  not  be  long  before  their 
example  is  followed  by  every  traction 
company  in  the  country. 


the  matter  of  hygienic  improvement,  for 
the  Pennsylvania  Company  is  experiment- 
ing with  a  new  system  of  car  ventila- 
tion, the  object  of  which  is  to  get  60,000 
cubic  feet  of  fresh  air  into  a  car  in  one 
hour.  What  the  process  is,  we  have  not 
learned ;  but  it  is  claimed  that  it  has  been 
successfully  accomplished.  This  is  equal- 
ly as  valuable  and  important  an  improve- 
ment as  that  of  the  New  Jersey  Central's 
new  car-cleaning  process,  if  not  more  so, 
and  it  is  gratifying  to  find  that  the  great 
transportation  companies  are  beg^inning 
to  realize  what  they  owe  to  their  patrons. 
With  these  two  important  improvements 
in  operation,  railroad  travelling  will  be 
robbed  of  a  large  portion  of  its  disagree- 
able features,  much  discomfort  will  be 
obviated,  and,  doubtless,  much  sickness 
averted.  In  the  sleeping  car,  the  new 
ventilating  process  will  be  a  God-send, 
for  the  stuffiness  of  these  vehicles  is  the 
greatest  drawback  and  objection  to  them. 
Long  may  the  bee  of  improvement  con- 
tinue to  buzz  in  the  bonnets  of  the  vari- 
ous managements,  until  railroad  travel 
achieves  perfection,  from  the  hygienic 
standpoint. 


Railroad  Car  Ventilation. 
Yet  another  railroad  falls  into  line,  in 


The  New  Elixir  of  Life. 

From  the  earliest  times,  the  search  for 
the  elixir  of  life  has  engrossed  the  at- 
tention of  mankind.  Many  a  life  has 
been  sacrificed,  many  a  reason  wrecked, 
in  the  vain  quest.  And  yet,  according  to 
the  latest  authority,  there  was  no  necess- 
ity to  explore  foreign  lands  for  it,  nor  of 
burning  the  midnight  oil  in  the  attempt 
to  wrest  the  secret  from  the  buried  lore 
of  the  past.  All  the  time  it  was  close 
at  hand,  the  world  was  familiar  with  it, 
but  did  not  suspect  its  virtues.  Not  to 
keep  the  world  in  suspense,  this  won- 
drous   substance    that    has    eluded    the 
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seekers  after  it,  for  so  many  generations, 
is  neither  more  nor  less  than — sour  milk. 
At  least,  if  it  is  not  the  veritable  elixir 
itself,  it  is  the  nearest  approach  to  it,  and 
this  statement  rests  upon  the  authority 
of  no  less  a  person  than  Prof.  Metchni- 
koff,  a  savant  learned  in  bacteriological 
lore.  According  to  an  interview  with  him, 
which  was  reported  in  a  recent  number 
of  the  Pall  Mall  magazine,  the  worthy 
professor  advises  all  those  in  search  of 
length  of  days  to  follow  the  example  of 
the  Bulgarians,  who  consume  unusually 
large  quantities  of  sour  milk,  and  who 
are  conspicuous  for  longevity.    The  se- 
cret of  its  life  prolonging  quality,  accord- 
ing to  M.  Metchnikoff,  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  contains  a  large  bacillus,  capable 
of  producing  large  quantities  of  lactic 
acid.     This  microbe  delights  in  preying 
upon    the    hundreds    of    thousands    of 
smaller  bacilli  that  infest  the  human  sys- 
tem, particularly  the  large  intestine.   As 
this   particular  microbe  does   not  exist 
normally,  in  the  human  body,  it  must  be 
introduced,    and    sour    milk    offers  the 
most  approved  means.    It  is  known,  by 
the  study  of  certain  diseases,  that  the 
atrophy  caused  by  the  action  of  senile  de- 
cay, is  identical  with  that  produced  by 
the  action  of  pernicious  microbes,  hence 
the  plan  is  to  weaken  the  attacks  of  these 
destructive  pests,  by  reducing  their  num- 
bers.    If,  in  conjunction  with  this,  the 
vital    elements    of    the    body    can    be 
strengthened,   an  increase   of   longevity 
can  be  reasonably  predicated.     Perhaps 
the  fact  that  the  ancient  Hebrews  were 
a  pastoral  people,  and  milk,  undoubtedly 
plentiful,  may  throw  some  light  on  the 
extraordinary     record     of     Methusaleh. 
Whether  M.  Metchnikoff  hopes  to  rival 
this  ancient  record,  is  not  stated,  but  in 
the  meantime  the  market  for  sour  milk 


has    received   an  impetus,   and   another 
fad  has  been  safely  launched. 


Tobacco  as  a  Toxin. 
But  Russia  has  still  another  surprise 
for  us,  for  according  to  the  statement 
marie  in  a  Warsaw  medical  journal  by  a 
Russian  doctor,  it  is  definitely  stated  that 
tobacco  smoke  is  a  distinct  poison,  even 
in  small  doses.    This  conclusion  is  the  re- 
sult of  a  long  series  of  experiments,  both 
upon  human  beings  and  animals,  and  al- 
though the  investigator  admits  that  the 
effects  upon  man  are  but  slight,  yet  they 
would  soon  become  powerful  if  the  indi- 
vidual made  it  a  practice  to  swallow  the 
smoke.    The  result  of  these  experiments, 
however,   has  disclosed  a  new   feature, 
namely,  that  the  toxic  effects  of  tobacco 
are  not  solely  due  to  the  nicotine,  for 
the  claim  is  made,  that  even  when  the 
smoke  is  disengaged  of  the  nicotine,  a 
second     toxic     principle     still     remains, 
termed  colidine,  together  with  oxide  of 
carbon  and   hydrocyanic  acid.     It  wjll 
then  be  seen  that  more  peril  lurks  in  the 
fragrant  weed  than  has  been  hitherto  sus- 
pected, and,  sad  to  relate,  those  addicted 
to  the  most  popular  forms  of  smoking, 
namely,   the  cigar,   absorb   the   greatest 
amount    of   poison.      Cigarette   smokers 
rank  second;  pipe  smokers,  third;  while 
those  who  smoke  the  narghilah  or  water 
pipe,   reduce   the  toxic  absorption   to  a 
minimum,  and  are  the  most  favored  of 
all.     Little  did  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  real- 
ize the  trouble  he  was  laying  up  for  pos- 
terity, by  the  discovery  of  tobacco.   Little 
recked  he  of  the  Tobacco  Trust,  or  of 
the  infinity  of  time  and  ink  that  would  be 
devoted    to    extolling    and    condemning 
the  weed,  but  least  of  all  did  he  foresee 
the  hideous  properties  that  were  pre-or- 
dained to  be  discovered  in  tobacco.     If 
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he  is  still  cognizant  of  mundane  affairs,     introdttcing    tobacco    to    the    Caucasian 
he  must  regret  his  ill-advised  action  in     races. 


The  best  thing  in  the  world  for  nerves 
is  sleep,  the  next  proper  food,  the  third 
proper  dress.  But  as  good  as  any  one 
of  these  is  a  hobby. 

How  often  does  one  hear  the  expres- 
sion, "Oh,  that  is  So-and-So*s  hobby," 
spoken  rather  disparagingly.  It  is  the 
tendency  of  the  average  mind  to  regard 
a  person  who  has  a  pronounced  enthusi- 
asm as  a  species  of  harmless  lunatic,  ra- 
ther to  be  pitied.  The  truth  of  the  mat- 
ter is  that  any  one  who  has  any  special 
fad  is  greatly  to  be  envied,  as  it  prob- 
ably provides  more  interest  and  amuse- 
ment for  its  possessor  than  anything  else. 
Any  decided  interest  in  life,  whether  it 
is  dignified  ty  the  name  of  an  occupa- 
tion or  is  simply  an  enthusiasm,  or  even 


mentioned  slightingly  as  a  fad,  is  emi- 
nently desirable. 

"I  have  never  seen  a  genuine  collector 
that  is  not  happy  when  he  is  allowed  by 
circumstances  to  gratify  his  tastes,"  re- 
marked a  student  of  human  nature,  "and 
a  bent  in  that  direction  should  always 
be  encouraged.  It  is  a  curious  phase  of 
our  humanity  thsTt  we  will  work  diligent- 
ly to  make  provision  for  our  material 
needs  when  we  are  old,  and  quite  neglect 
to  store  up  mental  resources  that  will 
interest  and  amuse  us  until  we  are  called 
hence." 

Hobbies  help  one  to  forget  sorrow  and 
give  us  pleasure  in  the  present.  They 
are  among  the  best  things  in  life — pro- 
moters of  health,  peace  and  happiness. — 
Detroit  Neivs-Tribune. 


The  subject  of  women's  nerves  brings 
one  to  that  of  the  drug  habit,  which  is 
likewise  under  the  microscope  of  public- 
ity once  more.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
aforetime  women  took  less  stimulants  and 
fewer  nerve  sedatives  than  now.  They 
did  drink,  to  be  sure,  as  is  shown  by  the 
startling  records  of  the  daily  allowance 
of  beer  commonly  made  to  a  lady-in- 
waiting  in  the  early  eighteenth  century ; 
but  though  it  may  have  ruined  their  fig- 
ures and  complexions,  it  did  not  so  much 
harm  in  the  erid%s  alcohol,  wines  and  liq- 
ueurs. And  even"  these,  perhaps,  are  less 
pernicious  than  the  insidious  drugs 
which,  it  must  be  admitted,  are  freely 
taken  by  the  women  of  the  present  day. 
A  dozen  years  ago  it  was  an  open  secret 


that  morphia  and  cocaine  were  enslav- 
ing fashionable  women  more  than  all  the 
spirituous  liquors  ever  distilled.  And 
now  chemical  research  has  made  it  eas- 
ier than  ever  for  women  to  indulge  se- 
cretly in  the  drug  habit.  Deadly  seda- 
tives are  now  prepared  in  the  daintiest 
and  apparently  most  innocent  forms.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  any  girl,  if 
she  be  so  minded,  can  obtain  morphia,  co- 
caine, red  lavender,  or  anything  else  of 
the  kind  she  may  fancy,  as  easily  as  the 
factory  girl  her  cheap  and  fiery  spirits; 
nor  is  the  statement  exaggerated  that  in 
boudoirs  there  are  far  more  drugs  con- 
sumed than  there  are  alcoholic  beverages 
in  smoking-rooms. — London  World. 
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APPENDICITIS,  IS  IT  DUE  TO  A  MEAT  DIET? 


By  C.  Gilbert  Percival,  M.  D. 


While  it  is  not  my  intention  to  enter 
into  any  description  of  the  new  disease 
of  civilization  I  shall  try  by  statistics 
to  show  how  the  disease  is  really  due  to 
a  meat  diet  and  will  endeavor  to  prove 
to  the  readers  of  this  magazine  that  ce- 
real-eating nations  at  least  are  not 
troubled  with  the  modern  doctor's  evil 
—appendicitis. 

In  the  French  army  last  year  there 
were  668  cases  of  appendicitis,  of  which 
i88  were  treated  surgically  and  23  died. 
To  480  treated  without  surgical  aid  only 
four  died.  These  figures  are  interesting 
but  those  to  follow  are  more  so  and  shed 
some  light  upon  appendicitis.  The  19th 
Army  corps  in  France  had  468  in  1901, 
or  .95  per  1,000,  while  the  19th  corps  in 
Algeria  and  Tunis  had  but  32  cases,  or 
44  per  1,000.  In  1902,  the  figures  were 
1.27  per  1,000  in  France  and  .63  in  Al- 
geria. 

But  there  is  also  a  marked  difference 
between  the  number  of  cases  of  appen- 
dicitis among  the  Europeans  and  the  na- 
tive Algerians  in  the  same  army.  Thus 
in  five  years,  from  1898  to  1902,  among 
the  fourteen  hundred  French  and  Euro- 
pean soldiers  in  the  army  in  Algeria, 
there  were  137  cases  of  appendicitis,  or 
.64  per  thousand,  while  among  the  sev- 
enteen thousand  native  soldiers  in  the 
same  army,  there  were  but  thirteen  cases, 
or  .14  per  thousand. 


Thus  appendicitis  is  quite  as  frequent 
in  the  French  armv  in  France  as  it  is  in 
the  same  army  in  Algeria,  and  it  is  ten 
times  as  frequent  among  the  French  sol- 
diers in  Algeria  as  it  is  among  the  na- 
tive soldiers  there.  What  is  the  explana- 
tion? 

The  Arabs  are  very  severe ;  they  eat 
little,  and,  above  all,  are  vegetarians ; 
when  they  do  eat  meat,  they  cat  it  very 
much  cooked.  Accordingly,  among  the 
native  tribes  living  their  ordinary  life, 
appendicitis  is  almost  unknown.  If  one 
observes  it  more  frequently  among  the 
French  auxiliaries,  sharpshooters  and 
spahis,  it  is  because  the  regime  of  the  lat- 
ter is  no  more  the  regime  of  the  Arab, 
but  nearer  to  that  of  the  French  troops. 

This  explanation,  perhaps,  is  not  ab- 
solutely satisfactory,  in  as  much  as  it 
docs  not  tell  us  how  and  whv  this  rela- 
tive  immunity  extends  to  Europeans 
transplanted  to  the  soil  of  Africa,  where 
their  elementary  regime  hardly  differs 
from  that  of  Paris;  but  one  may  susjux't 
that  it  has  much  truth  in  it. 

Other  observers  have  sij^nalizcd  this 
rarity  of  appendicitis  anionic  pc'(jplc  less 
carnivorous  than  ours.  Dr.  Snyder,  who 
for  ten  years  past  has  been  attached  to 
the  court  of  the  Shah  of  Persia,  has  had 
to  treat  but  five  cases  of  this  malady  at 
Teheran,  three  of  which  were  Ruroperins 
and  onlv  two  Persians.     Dr.  Snvder  also 
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attributes  the  rarity  of  appendicular  ac- 
cidents to  the  mode  of  aHmentation  of  the 
Persians. 

At  Teheran,  abstinence  from  pork  is 
obhgatory,  and  the  meat  of  cattle  is  al- 
most unknown.  They  hardly  eat  any 
meats  but  mutton  and  chicken  and  those 
are  always  very  much  cooked.  One  of 
the  two  Persians  attacked  by  appendicitis 
was  a  student  recently  returned  from 
Paris,  and  he  continued  to  feed  himself 
in  the  European  style. 

On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Matignon,  who 
for  five  years  was  physician  at  the 
French  embassy  at  Pekin,  has  not  met 
a  single  case  of  appendicitis,  either  in  the 
missions  or  in  the  hospital  of  Nan-Tang, 
during  the  whole  of  his  sojourn  in  the 
north  of  China.  Now  the  Chinese,  ac- 
cording to  this  physician,  eat  but  very 
little  meat.  The  European  alone  eats  beef. 
Meat  is  a  luxury  which  only  people  in 
easy  circumstances  can  indulge  in,  and 
its  consumption  is  very  limited.  The 
great  majority  of  the  Pekin  population 
is  nourished  mainly  by  millet  simply 
boiled  in  water,  rice,  cabbage,  sweet  po- 
tatoes, pickled  turnips.     The  Chinese  eat 


also  much  Indian  meal  and  wheat,  of 
which  they  make  cakes  with  dough  not 
leavened,  and  cooked  by  steam.  Thanks 
to  this  kind  of  a  diet  the  Chinese  enjoy 
an  admirable  digestion,  and  that  un- 
doubtedly is  the  cause  of  their  appendicu- 
lar immunity. 

The  abuse  of  meat  appears  to  be  the 
true  cause  of  this  evil.  No  meat,  no  ap- 
pendicitis. If  appendicitis  is  less  fre- 
quent in  many  of  our  rural  districts  than 
in  cities  it  is  because  the  farmers  are 
nourished  more  upon  farinaceous  food. 
In  religious  communities,  where  the  use 
of  meat  is  forbidden,  appendicitis  is  un- 
known. 

Compare  with  this  the  frequency  of  the 
disease  among  Anglo-Saxons,  the  great 
eaters  of  beefsteaks  and  bleeding  roasts. 
In  England  they  do  not  hesitate  to  or- 
ganize insurance  companies  against  ap- 
pendicitis. In  this  country  the  disease 
is  so  common  that  the  young  surgeon  a 
year  out  who  cannot  boast  of  a  baker's 
dozen  is  small  potatoes.  One  Philadel- 
phian  surgeon  last  year  did  500  opera- 
tions for  the  disease  and  published  a  book 
on  its  statistics. 


cleanlinp:ss  ox  the  farm 


By  Mrs.  VValtkr  R.  Blake. 


It  has  often  been  remarked  that  some 
farmers  in  their  homes  and  persons  do 
not  observe  the  same  cleanliness  as  peo- 
ple in  the  city  or  in  the  large  factories. 
Many  farmers  arc  perfectly  innocent  of 
bathing.  They  have  not  the  facilities 
which  are  possessed  in  every  private 
house  in  the  city.  They  lack  hot  and 
cold  water  in  their  slce;)ing  rooms,  and 


very  rarely  have  bath  tubs.  Some,  ac- 
cordingly, never  wash  more  than  their 
faces  and  hands,  and  occasionally  their 
feet. 

It  is  easy  for  farmers  to  provide  them- 
selves with  means  for  personal  cleanli- 
ness. Cheap  and  portable  bath  tubs  may 
be  purchased  at  most  hardware  stores  or 
plumbing  establishments,   and   it    is  not 
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difficult  for  the  housewife  to  furnish  the 
necessary  hot  water.    After  a  man  and 
his   family  have  got  into  the  habit  of 
weekly  bathing,  it  will  be  very  easy  to 
keep  it  up.    While  it  would  be  well  to 
indulge  in  the  daily  cold  bath,  which  is 
so  commonly  taken  in  the  city,  it  is  per- 
haps less  important  in  the  country,  where 
the  people  are  exposed  to  plenty  of  exer- 
cise and  fresh  air,  which  are  themselves 
natural  disinfectants.     Still,  a   habit  of 
cold  bathing  would  add  much  to  the  life 
of  the  average  farmer  and  farm  worker, 
and  this  can  easily  be  observed,  requiring 
only  a  bowl  of  cold  water  and  a  sponge 
in  the  bedroom. 

Cleaning  Implements. 

When  we  compare  the  care  which  sur- 
geons and  operators  in  large  establish- 
ments take  of  their  instruments  with  that 
taken  by  the  farmer  with  his,  we  see  a 
vast    difference.    The    former,    always 
clean    their  instruments    after    use,  and 
sometimes  disinfect  them.    This  is  abso- 
lutely necessary   for  the   health  of  the 
people  for  whom  they  are  used.     In  the 
larg^e  packing  houses  and  cheese  facto- 
ries, there  is  daily  cleansing  of  all  the  im- 
plements, boiling  water  and  disinfectants 
being  frequently  used.     As  a  result,  the 
products    which    come    from   our    large 
factories  are  generally  cleaner  than  those 
which    come    from    most    farms.     The 
meat,  butter,  cheese  and    milk    of    the 
former  being  now  universally  regarded 
as    clean,    and,    therefore,    wholesome. 
Nearly  all  the  filth  found  in  these  prod- 
ucts is  now  charged,  though  often  un- 
justly, against  the  farm  hands  before  it 
gets  into  the  factories.    There  is  no  rea- 
son why  the  farmer  should  not  be  as 
careful  as  the  manufacturer  about  such 
things — why  the  housewife,  for  example, 


should  not  always  scald  her  milkpans  and 
apply  abundant  hot  water  and  soap  to 
her  kettles,  knives,  spoons,  jars  and  other 
implements. 

About  the  table,  many  farmers  are  of- 
fensively unclean,  dipping  their  knives 
and  forks  into  the  plates  from  which 
others  are  served,  putting  their  spoons 
into  the  common  sugar  bowl,  biting  off 
pieces  of  food  and  putting  back  the  rest, 
and  doing  other  offensive  and  unclean 
things.  In  this  respect,  the  city  can 
teach  the  country.  The  requirements  of 
fashion  as  to  table  manners  are  nearly 
all  dictated  by  considerations  of  cleanli- 
ness and  health. 

Ventilation  and  Disinfecting. 

In  regard  to  ventilation,  farmers  are 
most  at  fault.  Their  houses  are  often 
shut  up  from  one  end  of  the  week  to  the 
other,  or  at  least  some  rooms  in  them. 
It  is  common  for  the  entire  family  to  oc- 
cupy one  or  two  rooms  in  winter  without 
ever  ventilating  at  all.  This  is  the  most 
common  cause  of  scarlet  fever  and  diph- 
theria in  the  country,  where  these  dis- 
eases are  quite  as  frequent  as  in  the  city. 
Every  room  that  is  occupied,  either  for 
living  or  sleeping  should  be  ventilated 
dailv  for  at  least  half  an  hour,  and  unless 
the  country  is  malarious  a  window  should 
be  open  every  night  in  each  sleeping 
room. 

Disinfecting  is  equally  important  with 
ventilating,  and  it  may  now  be  accom- 
plished with  little  trouble  or  expense. 
There  arc  various  chemicals  which  will 
answer  the  purpose  without  much  care 
on  the  part  of  the  farmer  or  his  family. 
In  the  city,  nearly  all  schools  and  other 
public  buildings  are  now  disinfected,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  country  buildings 
should  not  be.     The  fact  that   farmers 
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have  much  air  all  around  them  and  pure 
air,  does  not  help  them  if  they  do  not  ad- 
mit it  to  their  homes.  It  is  a  common 
remark  of  city  people  that  go  into  coun- 
try homes  that  they  are  "stuflfy"  or 
maloderous ;  also  that  many  country  peo- 
ple carry  an  offensive  odor  about  their 
person  which  bespeaks  neglect  of  the  req- 
uisite provisions  for  cleanliness  of  home 
as  well  as  of  person. 

That  the  dwellings  may  be  clean,  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  the  animals  out.  Too 
many  farmers  admit  their  dogs  to  their 


living  and  sleeping  rooms,  and  bring 
other  animals  into  their  house  when 
there  is  no  reason  for  it. 

Not  only  should  this  cleanliness  and 
ventilation  apply  to  the  houses,  but  also 
to  the  barns  and  sheds  where  stock  is 
kept.  Cattle,  sheep,  poultry  and  even 
hogs  require  air  and  cleanliness  for  their 
best  condition.  Plenty  of  pure  air  ad- 
mitted to  the  outbuildings  will  often  pro- 
tect the  grain  and  fruit  stored  in  them, 
preventing  mold  and  decay,  and  other 
forms  of  damage. 


LIFE  IS  WHAT  WE   MAKE  IT. 


By  S.  T    Erieg. 


When  the  floriculturist  wishes  to  plant 
a  shrub  or  a  plant,  he  goes  about  his 
work  with  a  degree  of  dignity  that  is  in 
keeping  with  his  honorable  work,  and 
which  it  justly  demands,  keeping  in 
mind  that  a  life  is  involved,  and  that  to 
insure  the  best  results  every  thing  must 
be  favorable  to  the  growth  of  the  plant. 
After  the  place  for  planting  is  selected, 
and  the  hole  is  dug,  he  is  very  careful 
that  the  tap  root  is  not  injured  in  any 
way,  and  in  planting  the  shrub,  he  care- 
fully places  the  roots  in  accordance  with 
nature's  suggestion,  and  then  waters  and 
bestows  on  it  his  care  and  attention. 

The  same  minute  care  of  the  floricul- 
turist should  be  applied  to  the  develop- 
ment of  human  life.  The  life  of  a  per- 
son greatly  depends  on  the  start.  Our 
lives  are  to  a  great  extent  what  we  make 
them.  Wo  are  molded  and  influenced 
by  the  environment  in  which  we  place 
ourselves. 

Those  who  deem  themselves  suffi- 
ciently   capable    of    being    fathers     and 


mothers,  should  let  the  care  of  their  chil- 
dren be  the  one  absorbing  principle  of 
their  lives,  and  should  prepare  for  the 
advent  of  the  child  years  previous  to  its 
birth.  There  are  too  many  children 
raised  on  the  crocodile  fashion.  They 
are  introduced  in  the  world  with  a 
strong  intimation,  backed  up  with  some- 
thing still  stronger  at  an  early  period  of 
life,  that  they  must  shift  for  themselves. 
When  children  reach  that  period  in  life 
when  it  is  necessary  to  start  out  on  life's 
journey,  they  are  sometimes  in  a  quan- 
dary what  to  do,  what  they  are  best 
fitted  for,  what  their  best  talent  is.  It 
is  the  duty  of  parents  to  study  their 
children,  take  note  of  their  likes  and  dis- 
likes, try  to  find  out  the  special  talent  of 
this  or  that  one,  and  advise  accordingly. 
In  this  way  the  boy  or  girl  can  be  helped 
to  come  to  a  conclusion  in  selecting  a  life 
work.  School  teachers  are  in  a  position 
to  study  the  ability  of  their  pupils,  and 
good  teachers  can  give  their  pupils  many 
valuable  suggestions. 
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When  a  boy  or  a  girl  is  about  to  begin 
life's    duties,    the    thought    uppermost 
should  be,  what  am  I  best  adapted  for? 
what  could  I  become  the  most  proficient 
in,  and  do  the  most  good?    The  desire 
should  not  be  prompted  by  what  some- 
one else  is  or  will  be.     It  is  a  sad  con- 
dition of  affairs  when  a  good  farmer  is 
lost  to  make  a  poor  lawyer  or  doctor,  or 
a  good  doctor  or  lawyer  lost  to  make  a 
poor  farmer. 

There  is  hardly  a  human  being  but 
has  a  talent  for  something,  and  if  that 
talent  was  cultivated  it  would  insure  the 
individuars  happiness,  and  help  make  the 
world  better.  If  there  were  more  care 
in  the  selection  of  one's  life  work,  there 
would  be  more  great  men  and  women  in 
the  world.  Too  few  strike  the  key  that 
produces  the  right  tone.  It  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  a  right  start  in 
life  is  made,  otherwise  valuable  time  is 
lost.  Minutes  are  valuable  beyond 
price. 
The  person  who    starts  out  on  life's 


journey,  and  finds  that*  he  has  got  on 
the  wrong  road,  has  a  long  way  to  re- 
trace, and  will  perhaps  get  lost,  and 
never  find  his  wav  back.  In  his  wan- 
derings  he  may  become  bewildered  and 
give  up  the  struggle  in  despair. 

In  connection  with  what  has  already 
been  written  in  regard  to  life's  calling, 
the  same  caution  can  be  given  in  regard 
to  taking  care  of  one's  health.  Good 
health  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in 
fighting  life's  battles.  How  many  have 
started  in  life  with  a  strong  body,  but  be- 
fore they  had  advanced  far,  they  have 
realized  that  their  health  was  ruined,  and 
their  hopes  shattered.  How  many  can 
trace  their  downfall  to  its  source  and  see 
just  where  the  mistake  had  been  made. 

Life  is  given  us  to  cherish  and  not  to 
ruin.  The  object  of  existence  is  to  live 
a  happy,  contented  and  useful  life.  Our 
lives  should  be  such  that  there  will  be 
no  necessity  for  an  apology  for  our  hav- 
ing lived ;  but  rather  the  record  of  a  life 
full  of  good  works  and  deeds. 


CONSTIPATION— THE  ROOT  OF  ALL  EVIL. 


By  G.  H.  Corsan. 


I  have  hesitated  for  a  long  time  before 
making  the  statement  that  constipation, 
and  not  money,  is  the  root  of  all  evil. 
Let  us  examine  closelv  the  statement  and 
sec  what  we  have  to  support  us  in  such  a 
wide  assertion.  Those  of  my  readers 
who  are  acquainted  with  pathology  can 
understand  the  serious  position  of  a  sub- 
ject who  is  suffering  from  uric  acid 
poisoning  as  a  result  of  retention  of  the 
urine — in  such  a  case  death  is  not  far 
away,  and  a  painful  death  at  that.    But 


uric  acid  poisoning  is  rare,  while  poison- 
ing by  bile  retention  is  very  common — 
so  common  in  fact,  that  we  have  lost 
sight  of  the  fact  that  it  is  the  beginning 
of  nearly  all  diseases — we  must  except 
such  diseases  as  septicaemia  and  pyaemia 
when  we  use  the  word  ''beginning" ; 
though  as  a  factor  in  hastening  the  death 
of  a  subject  who  has  been  bitten  by  a 
poisonous  snake  or  whose  blood  has  been 
poisoned  by  the  surgeon's  knife,  consti- 
pation must  be  reckoned-  as    the    main 
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While  the  vision  of  the  great  possi- 
bilities of  mortal  life  is  clear  to  the  man 
of  deep  thinking,  there  are  little  prob- 
lems connected  with  the  ways  and  means 
of  procedure  that  beset  his  pathway.  In 
carrying  his  own  personal  progress  into 
the  heights,  he  seems  at  times  to  nearly 
lose  his  way,  and  he  feels  hopelessly  in- 
capable of  determining  at  what  points  he 
can  come  into  an  agreement  with  his 
fellows,  and  experiences  difficulty  in  find- 
ing language  to  make  his  troubles  known. 
He  feels  that  he  has  a  mission  and  he 
wishes  to  perform  that  something  which 
is  to  him  akin  to  duty.  But  the  prospect 
of  the  universal  happiness  of  man  which 
he  believes  will  result  from  the  progress- 
ive move  of  the  general  soul  is  no  doubt 
his  greatest  prompter  to  action,  as  it 
would  be  a  matter  of  much  personal  grat- 
ification. In  looking  over  the  world,  he 
sees  that  there  is  a  work  to  be  done;  a 
work  of  education,  or  a  readjustment 
and  an  understanding  on  a  higher  plane. 
To  him,  the  aims  of  the  world  are  quite 
wrong.  He  wishes  to  see  the  current  of 
human  life  turned  into  what  he  believes 
to  be  the  way  of  spiritual  wisdom.  He 
feels  that  he  knows  that  there  is  a  qual- 
ity of  life  within  the  reach  of  human  be- 
ings that  is  immortal  in  its  essence.  With 
this  ethereal  substance  there  can  be  build- 
ed,  he  is  positive,  a  new  world,  a  "here- 
after,'' here  in  our  present  life.  It  is  the 
**more  abundant  life"  that  has  been  spo- 
ken of  by  the  wise  men  of  history.  All 
the  things  that  are  deemed  truly  good 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  practical  per- 
son may  be  first  realized  in  it.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  health,  one  of  the  most 
desirable  things,  is  merely  the  result  of, 
or  is  identical  with,  more  abundant  life. 
Then  there  is  strength,  purity,  natural 
beauty,  and  a  long  list  of  qualities  that 


would  make  the  foundation  of  the  i 
world. 

But  the  student  of  life  or  the  mar 
long-continued  thinking  is  seemingly  ( 
ried  far  above  even  these  things.  He 
found  a  mystic  realm  within  himself, 
has  gone  ahead  "to  prepare  a  home" 
his  brothers  and  sisters.  But  the  I 
liancy  of  his  surroundings  tend  to  da 
him.  He  is  obliged  to  wait  for  his  < 
to  become  accustomed  to  the  light, 
he  may  know  the  true  nature  of  the 
jects  around  him,  though  he  is  impat 
to  place  the  knowledge  of  his  discove 
before  his  companions  in  life  who 
traveling  various  uncertain  roads.  / 
as  said,  there  is  the  want  of  the  m< 
of  communication,  for  he  has  only 
feelings.  He  is  at  a  loss  for  a  met 
with  which  to  work.  A  consider 
spiritual  struggle  is  going  on  within  ! 
Without  desiring  to  seem  foolish 
wishes  to  go  to  all  the  world  and  ; 
"What  shall  we  do  with  life?"  V 
shall  we  do  with  this  spiritual  free 
that  we  have  found ;  this  new  life  broi 
to  light  in  man's  deeper  nature?  S 
we  not  give  up  the  petty  ideals  of  a 
ited  success  for  that  unlimited  attainr 
whose  possibility  is  pointed  out  to 
searching  thinker?  You  have  onb 
get  a  glimpse  of  that  indescribable  { 
to  be  won  over  to  the  wisdom  of 
changing  your  present  course  for  the 
left  open  through  the  kindness  of  the  g 

Come,  dear  thinker,  to  the  help  of 
bewildered  clear-sighted  man.  Join  ; 
intellectual  and  spiritual  forces  with 
Get  an  understanding  of  the  position 
holds :  learn  of  the  heavenly  signific 
of  the  knowledge  he  possesses.  ^ 
his  position  more  secure  by  lending 
your  strength.  In  short,  stand  upor 
plane. 


HOW  SHALL  WE  ORDER  THE  CHILD?— NO.  4. 


By  James  Montgomery. 


Of  Abraham  it  is  said :  "1  know  him, 
that  he  will  command  his  children  and 
household  after  him,  and  they  shall  keep 
the  way  of  the  Lord,  to  do  justice  and 
judgment.*'       (Gen.     18:  19.)     A     few 
years  after  this  was  spoken  God  said  to 
Abraham :  "Take    now    thy    son,    thine 
only  son   Isaac,  whom  thou  lovest,  and 
^ffer   him    for   a    burnt   oflfering,"    etc. 
Isaac  was  quite  a  young  man  at  this  time 
(about  20  or  25  years  of  age,  according 
to  sacred  chronology),  yet  wc  find  him 
tamely  submitting  to  be  bound  and  laid 
upon  the  altar  at  the  will  of  his  father. 
Imagine  a  modern  boy   permitting  any 
such  thing !    At  a  younger  period  of  life 
than  20  they  imagine  their  own  judg- 
ment far  superior  to  their  father's,  and 
would  have  him  arrested  for  insanity  if 
he  attempted  to  carry  out  such  orders  as 
were  given  to  Abraham. 

Speaking  of  ordinary  elders  in  the 
churches,  Paul  says  to  choose  "one  that 
ruleth  well  his  own  house,  having  his 
children  in  subjection  with  all  graznty' 
(i  Tim.  3:4),  and  in  giving  similar  in- 
structions to  Titus  he  describes  a  legible 
candidate  as  being  "the  husband  of  one 
wife,  having  faithful  children  not  ac- 
cused of  riot  or  unruly."  (Chap,  i  :6.) 
It  may  be  asked,  to  what  extent  may  a 
father  subject  his  children  unto  his  own 
will?  Shall  they  obey  him  to  do  evil? 
Or  follow  him  in  a  sinful  life?  Listen: 
"Fathers,  provoke  not  your  children  to 
anger  lest  they  be  discouraged,"  and 
"Children,  obey  your  parents  in  all 
things,  for  this  is  well  pleasing  unto  the 
Lord"    (Col.    3  :20,  21);  and  again  in 


Ephesians:  "Children,  obey  your  parents 
in  the  Lord,  for  this  is  right."  (Chap. 
6:1.)  Fathers  should  not  compel  their 
children  to  do  wrong,  nor  browbeat  them 
into  subjection  as  one  would  conquer  a 
dog;  but  do  it  only  "in  the  Lord,  for 
this  is  right." 

And  that  brings  us  to  the  question  of 
"corporal  punishment,"  which  we  have 
already  touched  repeatedly  in  various 
texts  quoted  from  the  Proverbs  of  Solo- 
mon. 

Promiscuous  whipping  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  much  evil.  Whipping  in 
anger  is  akin  to  criminal  assault.  Beating 
a  child  for  mistakes  is  a  sin  for  which  we 
can  conceive  no  adequate  retribution. 
Think  of  it !  Think  of  whipping  a  child 
because  he  blunders  when  his  parents 
blunder  in  his  presence  day  after  day! 
Some  parents  laugh  at  the  misdeed  be- 
cause it  is  cute,  and  because  they  are 
feeling  well ;  while  at  another  time  they 
beat  and  bang  around  at  the  same  of- 
fense if  their  own  feelings  are  gloomy. 
This  soon  leads  the  child  to  lose  confi- 
dence in,  and  respect  for  the  judgment 
of  the  parent.  Thus  do  children  get  be- 
yond the  moral  influence  of  father  and 
mother  at  a  tender  age. 

Sometimes  at  a  very  early  age  there 
comes  what  may  be  termed  a  crisis  in 
the  lives  of  children ;  and  it  must  be 
met  rightly  as  the  life  from  that  time 
will  begin  to  diverge  from  the  right  way. 
How  well  do  I  remember  how  at  the  age 
of  two  years  my  little  daughter  reached 
that  period  in  her  life.  ITow  with  hands 
clasped  tightly  behind   her,   head  erect. 
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and  eyes  flashing  fire,  she  lisped :  "I  'on't 
torn!"  when  asked  to  undergo  some- 
thing disagreeable  to  her.  How  was  it 
met?  Well,  to  my  mind  it  was  met 
right,  for  it  has  not  occurred  again.  I 
need  not  tell  how  it  was  done,  for  my  cir- 
cumstances will  not  be  like  yours,  and 
God  must  also  give  you  wisdom  for  yoiur 
time  of  duty.  So,  "If  any  man  lack 
wisdom  let  him  ask  of  Grod  who  giveth 
to  all  liberally  and  upbraideth  not,  and  it 
shall  be  given  him.  But  let  him  ask  in 
faith  nothing  wavering,  for  he  that 
wavereth  is  like  the  waves  of  the  sea 
driven  of  the  wind  and  tossed."  (James 
I  :S»6.) 

Those  who  disapprove  of  whipping 
may  not  take  kindly  to  the  above  sugges- 
tions. Many  of  them  would  rather  in- 
jure the  infant  nervous  system  by 
solitary  confinement  (where  Satan  finds 
work  for  idle  hands  to  do)  ;  or  punish 
by  loss  of  supper  (which  is  wise  enough 
as  a  remedy  for  many  disorders),  or  by 
other  barbarous  ways  calculated  to  rack 
the  nerves,  ruin  the  temper,  and  create 
hatred  against  the  parent,  than  to  follow 
the  Bible  injunction  to  "chastise  be- 
times." Even  young  children  may  not 
be  exempt  from  this  mode  of  correction 
if  administered  mildly  and  judiciously. 
Older  children  who  have  been  "left  to 
themselves"  while  young  need  not  only 
a  judicious  but  a  very  severe  whipping 
at  times.     Is  this  cold  blooded? 

I  think  not.  In  fact  it  is  the  only  way 
to  show  your  true  love  for  an  erring 
child.  We  have  all  heard  of  persons 
beaten  into  insensibility  while  being 
rescued  from  drowning,  but  we  never 
imagined  for  a  moment  that  it  was  a 
cold-blooded  act.  We  considered  it  wise 
— it  saved  both  rescurer  and  rescued 
from  drowning.  Nor  did  we  consider  it 
inhuman   a    few   months   ago  when    we 


read  of  a  man  striking  a  deaf  old  : 
terrific  blow  to  literally  knock  him 
railroad  track  when  the  train  was 
few  yards  away.  It  was  to  save 
something  infinitely  worse,  and  v 
reality  an  act  of  mercy.  So  it  is,  \ 
told,  with  the  punishment  of  childr 
saves  them  from  greater  evil  and 
their  "soul  from  hell,"  as  Solomc 
clares.  (Proverbs  23  :  14.)  N0I 
beating  will  bring  eternal  life  to  ai 
but  proper  punishment  g^ven 
needed,  and  "while  yet  there  is  1 
will  set  their  feet  in  paths  of  reel 
and  they  will,  when  grown  up  to  n 
ity,  accept  the  Author  of  Life,  anc 
"deliver  their  soul  from  hell." 

Another  thing  which  some  m 
deny,  but  which  I  am  convinced  is 
is  this:  Young  children  are  incapa 
exercising  love,  and  are  ruled 
by  fear,  if  ruled  at  all.  Even  up  t 
or  more  years  some  children  seem  t 
fer  doll  or  cat  to  parents.  Then 
kind  of  fondness,  but  not  an  intel 
love  until  the  intelligence  is  dev< 
somewhat  at  least. 

This  very  morning  for  the  first 
my  little  girl  aged  2  years  3  month* 
untarily  threw  her  arms  about  my 
and  declared,  "I  ain't  'faid  of  i 
Still  she  is  yet  afraid  to  misbeha 
meeting,  or  be  noisy  during  family 
ship;  and  is  afraid  to  do  various 
things  which  might  be  mentioned, 
love  is  developing,  arid  if  anything 
ever  impossible  comes  up  she  setl 
by  "Papa  tan  do  it,"  or  "M; 
knows ;  baby  don't  know — ^bab) 
'ittle."  So  it  will  early  be  with 
child  trained  in  the  way  they  shou! 
and,  "when  he  is  old  he  will  not  c 
from  it."     (Prov.  22  :6.) 

(To  be  continued.) 
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According  to  a  Moravian  missionary, 
"of  sanitary  laws,  of  the  nature  of  dis- 
eases, the  people  know  nothing.    Tooth- 
ache is  ascribed  to  a  worm  boring  and 
ttting  its  way  through  the  tooth;  rheu- 
matism to  hidden  'thorns  in  the  flesh,' 
and  wily  persons  have  carried  on  quite 
a  business   by    extracting   such   thorns. 
They  rub  the  skin,  make  a  slight  inci- 
sion, and  pretend  to  pull  a  thorn  or  a 
fishbone  from  the  wound,  which  they  had 
hidden  dexterously  between  their  fingers. 


People  who  recognize  the  importance 
of  taking  care  of  their  health  often  quite 
forget  that  if  we  want  to  preserve  them 
it  is  just  as  necessary  to  take  care  of  our 
eyes. 

First  of  all  take  care  of  your  general 
health.  Poor  health  often  leads  indirect- 
ly to  various  eye  troubles. 

Then,  remember  that  straining  of  the 
^yts  is  caused  by  a  dazzling  glare,  or  a 
bad  light. 

Glare  and  gloom  are  equally  bad  to 
Work  in.    You  need  not  ask  which  is  the 


How  old  are  you?  The  adage  says 
that  women  are  as  old  as  they  look  and 
nien  as  old  as  they  feel.  That's  wrong. 
A  man  and  woman  are  as  old  as  they 
take  themselves  to  be. 

Growing  old  is  largely  a  habit  of  the 
mind.  "As  a  man  thinketh  in  his  heart 
so  is  he."  If  he  begins  shortly  after  mid- 
dle age  to  imagine  himself  growing  old 
he  will  be  old. 

To  keep  one's  self  from  decrepitude  is 
somewhat  a  matter  of  will  power.  The 
fates  are  kind  to  the  man  who  hangs  on 
to  life  with  both  hands.  He  who  lets 
go  will  go.  Death  is  slow  only  to  tackle 
the  tenacious. 


So  far  their  doings  would  be  harmless, 
but  their  are  rogues  among  them  who 
pretend  that  every  disease  originates 
from  poisoning  by  somebody  else,  and 
that  they  know  how  to  expel  the  poison. 
The  potion  which  they  cause  their  vic- 
tims to  swallow  is  in  most  cases  drawn 
from  poisonous  herbs,  and  Mr.  Gross- 
mann  relates  four  cases  in  which  death 
almost  immediately  followed  the  drink- 
ing  of  this  medicine.'* — Missionary  Re- 
inew  of  the  World. 


worse  for  the  eyes — one  is  as  bad  as  the 
other. 

The  light  should  fall  on  book  or  work 
from  behind  us.  The  attitude  while  at 
work  is  of  great  importance.  The  head 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  kept  erect. 
Stooping  causes  an  increased  flow  of 
blood  to  the  head  and  eves — this  is  in- 
jurious  to  them. 

Don't  read  when  travelling.  Deny 
yourself  this  pleasure  for  the  sake  of 
your  eyes. 


Ponce  de  Leon  searched  in  the  wrong 
place  for  the  fountain  of  youth.  It  is 
in  one's  self.  One  must  keep  one's  self 
young  inside.  So  that  while  "the  outer 
man  perisheth  the  inner  man  is  renewed 
(lay  by  day." 

When  the  human  mind  ceases  to  exert 
itself,  when  there  is  no  longer  an  active 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  this  life,  when 
the  human  stops  reading  and  thinking 
and  doing,  the  man,  like  a  blasted  tree, 
begins  to  die  at  the  top. 

You  are  as  old  as  you  think  you  are. 
Keep  the  harness  on.  Your  job  is  not 
done. — Mihvaiikce  Journal. 


CoNDUtTKD  BV  Prof.  AxTHOfiY  Barker. 

EXERCISES  FOR  WOMEN. 

F.rcct  Carriat^c  of  Head,  Neck  and  Upper  Body. 


Photographs  specially  posed  by  Miss   Edna  Tempest,  "The  Up-to-Date  Athletic  Girl." 


Tlic  habitual  attitude  of  the  head  has 
more  to  do  with  expression  of  character, 
grace  and  "style"  than  that  of  all 
other  parts  of  the  body  combined.  A 
head  held  forward  expresses  eagerness 
or  curiosity,  one  held  down,  thoughtful- 
ness  or  sorrow,  the  upturned  face  may 
mean  enthusiasm  or  joy,  the  head  held 
straight  and  erect  suggests  pride;  and 
so  through  a  great  number  of  various 
attitudes,  all  classified  by  specialists  in 
that  line,  the  head  is  seen  to  be  the  chief 
instrument  of  expression.  The  habit  of 
carrying  the  head  in  this  way  or  that 
also  has  much  to  do  with  the  position  of 
the  shoulders,  chest  and  whole  upper 
body.  One  of  the  first  words  of  advice 
I  give  to  the  hollow-chested  people  is, 
"hold  up  your  head."  Persons  who 
habitually  hold  the  head  erect,  chin  in 
and  back  of  neck  straight,  almost  always 
have  full  round  chests  and  good  lungs. 

The  superb  carriage  of  the  head,  neck 
and  thorax  acquired  by  peasant  women 
in  some  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  as  a 
result  of  carrying  loads  on  the  head,  is 
a  matter  of  common  remark.     In  fact. 


some  physical  culturists  have  had  their 
lady  pupils  practice  carrying  books  and 
other  objects  on  their  heads  to  get,  if 
possible,  some  of  the  erectness  of  car- 
riage possessed  by  the  European  peasant 
women.  This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. There  is  no  better  practice  in  the 
world  for  cultivating  erectness  of  car- 
riage than  balancing  objects  on  the  head. 

The  exercises  selected  for  this  lesson 
are  simple  and  require  no  apparatus  ex- 
cept a  cane  or  umbrella. 

Miss  Edna  Tempest  has  consented  to 
give  us  examples  of  her  skill  in  balanc- 
ing in  the  snap  shots  which  illustrate 
this  lesson. 

Exercise  I. 
Balancing  cane  on  the  back  of  the 
hand.  This  is  the  first  thing  to  learn 
in  the  art  of  balancing.  Little  instruc- 
tion can  be  given  in  the  principles  of 
balancing.  You  must  feel  it  out  for  your- 
self. You  must  learn  to  move  the  point 
of  support  in  the  direction  in  which  the 
cane  starts  to  fall,  and  move  just  fast 
enough  and  far  enough  to  bring  it  into 
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ice  again.  Practice  with  one  hand 
lore  than  the  other,  and  try  at  dif- 
it  heights. 

Exercise  II. 
ilancing  cane  on  chin.     The  prtnci- 
here  are  the  same  as  in  balancing 
le  hand.   You  must  continually  move 

chin,  and  with  it  the  whole  upper 
of  the  body,  under  the  stick  to  pre- 
•  the  balance.     This  must  be  a  free 

supple  movement,  mostly  of  the 
t  and  shoulders.  Keep  tlie  arms  ex- 
;d  loosely,  as  in  the  photo.  This 
:ise  will  take  about   two  weeks  to 

but  it  is  well  worth  the  trouble, 
r  learning  to  balance  objects  on  the 


chin  try  oii  the  forehead.  This  will  sihiii 
strange  at  first  as  the  eyes  get  a  differ- 
ent view  of  an  object  on  the  forehead.  It 
is  iieedless  to  say  that  you  must  look 
at  the  top  of  the  stick  all  of  the  time. 

Exercise  IH. 

Having  pretty  well  mastered  tlie  bal- 
ancing of  ordinary  articles  on  the  cliin 
and  forehead  try  hght  objects  on  the 
nose.  It  will  be  found  the  shorter  the  ob- 
ject, less  than  abottt  three  feet,  the  more 
difficult  the  balance.  The  balance  of  a 
hat  on  the  nose  is  a  somewhat  difficult 
performance,  although  I  am  sure  any  of 
the  readers  of  these  lessons  could  learn 
it  in  three  or  four  months. 


EXBRCISE   II. 


1*9  hba: 

Exercise  IV. 
Start  as  in  exercise  11,  carefully  pre- 
serving the  balance,  sink  on  one  knee 
(photo  exercise  IV,  first  position),  then, 
using  great  care  that  the  stick  tloes  not 
fall,  bend  lower,  and  place  one  hand  on 
the  floor.  Then  gradually  rechne  until 
you  are  lying  flat,  still  balancing  the 
stick  (photo  exercise  IV,  second  posi- 
tion). From  there  try  to  gel  up  again 
on  the  feet  without  dropping  the  stick, 
reversing  the  stages  of  the  first  half  of 
the  exercise. 

Every  woman  would  like  to  be  grace- 
ful, but  comparatively  few  are  by  nature 
as  graceful  as  they  might  be  if  they 
would  take  a  little  more  trouble  in  the 
matter.  English  women,  as  a  rule,  are 
far  behind  French  and  Indian  ladies  in 
grace  of  bearing,  and  the  reason  prob- 
ably is  that  their  bodies  are  not  so  care- 
fully trained. 

In  Spain  and  Italy  women  of  the  high- 
er dass  are  generally  expert  swordswo- 
men,  for  they  esteem  fencing  as  one  of 
the  best  possible  athletic  exercises,  valu- 
able alike  for  giving  strength  and  grace 
to  the  body,  and  alertness  to  the  mind. 
Young  girls,  therefore,  are  taught  to 
fence  as  carefully  as  their  brothers,  and 
as  accurately,  and  there  are  many  schools 
where  ladies  practise  not  only  with  the 
foils,  but  with  the  broadsword. 

In  England  a  few  ladies  of  high  rank 
and  a  good  number  of  our  younger  ac- 
tresses dehght  in  fencing,  but  this  form 
of  athletics  is  by  no  means  popular,  as 
it  deserves  to  be,  among  our  girls,  and 
yet  those  few  who  take  it  up  not  only 
derive  great  physical  benefit  from  it,  but 
find  it  a  most  fascinating  and  exhilara- 
ting exercise. 


EXERCIBE  IV,  PiRBT  POSITION. 

Sir  John  Cockburn  insists  on  the  need 
of  more  sleep  for  everybody.  He  ridi- 
cules the  old  proverb,  "Six  hours  for 
man,  seven  for  woman  and  eight  for  a 
fool." 

Sir  John  declared  he  could  never  do 
with  less  than  nine,  and  yet  he  has  been 
Premier  and  A  gent -General  for  South 
Australia.  He  believes  it  is  only  vaca- 
tions which  save  the  underslept  child 
from  a  breakdown.  Sleep  from  ten  to 
thirteen  and  a  half  hours  is  required  for 
a  child  between  five  and  fourteen  years, 
and  from  nine  to  ten  hours  between  the 
ages  of  fourteen  and  nineteen. — DetroU 
United  Stales  Daily. 
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IV,  Second  Posmox. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


We  take  pleasure  in  informing  our 
readers  that  in  the  next  issue,  we  shall 
commence  a  series  of  interesting  articles 
on  the  popular  subject  of  wrestling. 
These  articles  will  be  furnished  by  Pro 
fessor  Anthony  Barker,  President 
The  Physical  Culture  Association 
America,  and  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful and  popular  physical  culture  instruc- 
tors in  the  country.  They  will  be  written 
in  a  thoroughly  practical   manner,  and 


excellently  illustrated,  the  pictures  being 
posed  for  bj'  Professor  A.  Barker  him- 
self, and  Mr.  Al.  Trcloar,  "The  Perfect 
Man,"  who  gained  the  championship  for 
all-round  development,  in  the  great  inter- 
national contest,  at  Madison  Square  Gar- 
den, New  York,  last  year. 

If  you  have  not  already  subscribed  for 
Health,  now  is  the  time  to  do  so,  and 
make  sure  of  securing  this  attractive  and 
instructive  course. 


"The  discovery  of  a  means  of  meta- 
morphosing radishes  into  potatoes  has 
been  made  in  so  solemn  a  place  as  the 
Academy  of  Science,  Paris,"  says  Tke 
American  Inventor.  "M.  MoUiard  takes 
a  very  young  radish,  'Pasteurizes'  it  in 
a  certain  way,  and  it  grows  up  into  a  fine 
potato.      More  scientifically,   the   young 


radish  is  cultivated  in  a  glass  retort,  after 
a  process  invented  by  Pasteur,  in  a  con- 
centrated solution  of  glucose.  Starch 
then  develops  plentifully  in  the  cells  of 
the  radish,  which  swells  out,  loses  its  pep- 
periness.  and  acquires  practically  the  con- 
sistence, flavor,  and  especially  the  nutri- 
tive properties  of  the  potato." 


Harriet  Hemiup  Van  Cleve. 


MAY. 

N'nw  the  brig'lit  morning  star,  day's 
liarbingcr, 

Cumis  dancing  from  the  East,  and  leads 
witli  1-.er 

The  flowery  May,  who  from  her  green 
iii[)  throws 

The  yellow  cowslip,  and  the  pale  prim- 
rose.— Milton. 

"Eqnipment  of  the  house,"  said  Miss 
Maria  Parloa,  in  a  lecHire  on  that  subject 
at  Teachers  College,  "should  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  style  of  living  and  the 
nundier  of  pairs  of  hands  there  arc  to  do 
the  work.  It  is  not  foolish,  but  criminal 
to  so  arrange  and  furnish  a  house  that 
the  work  is  double  what  the  available 
hands  can  accomplish.  Every  woman 
should  have  a  laudable  pride  in  her 
lionse,  but  it  sboidcl  not  he  an  altar  which 
claims  her  cnlire  soul  and  body.  Nor 
should  iherc  be  anvthing  in  it  too  good 
for  daily  use. 

The  equipment  of  the  house  includes 
two  classes  of  objects — essentials  and  ac- 
cessories. The  essentials  are  the  ap- 
pliances for  heating,  lighting,  sleeping, 
jireparing  and  serving  food,  washing 
and  cleaning.  These  essentials  are  found 
in  some  form,  primitive  or  elaborate,  in 


every  class  and  nation.  There  is  no 
economy  in  going  without  the  essentials 
or  purchasing  those  of  poor  quality.  For 
the  essentials,  buy  well  made  articles  free 
from  ornamentation.  The  markets  are 
full  of  household  goods  which  are  not 
worth  the  space  they  occupy.  After  be- 
ing used  a  short  time  they  become  de- 
faced, and  the  work  of  caring  for  them 
is  doubled. 

The  heating,  lighting  and  cooking  ap- 
pliances, beds,  dressing  cases,  tables  and 
chairs  shoidd  be  just  as  well  made  as  the 
purse  can  afford. 

On  the  other  hand,  windows  and 
other  draperies,  china,  glass  and  so  on, 
may  be  of  very  cheap  quality,  if  the 
forms  and  colorings  are  pleasing. 

The  discrimination  between  these  two 
ideas  is.  that  if  a  chair  is  cheap  because 
it  is  poorly  made,  does  not  answer  its 
purpose  well.  Bui  a  window  curtain 
may  be  of  the  cheapest  white  muslin,  and 
be  perfectly  suitable  and  in  good  taste. 
If  the  house  wife  is  scrimped  in  her  cook- 
ing appliances,  it  is  at  the  expense  of 
her  lime,  labor  and  nerves.  But  a  com- 
mon cheap  dish  may  he  in  good  taste  and 
pleasing  as  regards  shape  and  color. 
Cheap  plumbing  or  defective  washtubs 
militate  against  the  health  and  comfort 
of  the  family." 
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rooms  in  the  house  should  claim 
special    attention    than    the    bed- 
No  two  persons  should   occupy 
d.    Tlie  old-fashioned  double  bed 
disappearing,    two    single    beds 
two  persons  sleep  in  one   room 
their  place. 

:  floors  are  far  the  best  in  a  sleep- 
Mn.  The  next  best  thing  to  this  is 
J.    A  woollen  carpet  is  not  desir- 

pcrfect  bed  is  long,  supporting  all 
>f  the  body  in  a  perfectly  horizon- 
sition.     The    covering    should    be 

When  a  bed  is  soft  or  the  springs 
e  body  sinks  and  lies  at  an  angle, 

results  in  restlessness,  sleepless- 
id  backache,  particularly  in  heavy 

springs  are  the  best  kind.  Springs 
d  between  strips  of  woods  should 

bought  on  account  of  insects, 
nattresses  are  best  for  comfort, 
aimed  by  many  that  felt  mattresses 

most  hygienic.  A  cheap  hair  mat- 
:annot  be  bought ;  if  it  is  cheap 
adulterated  with  Florida  moss, 
is  very. dusty. 

mattress  should  be  protected  from 
•  a  cloth  cover,  and  the  same  pro- 
pring^  from  dust. 
5ts  should  be  long  enough  to  be 
ly  tucked  in  and  folded  over  the 
t  at  the  top. 

cover  should  be  woollen  blankets, 

fine  or  good  that  they  cannot  be 

I  once  a  year.    All  bedding  should 

d  and  sunned  every  day,  and  once 

hile  hung  outdoors  for  a  day*s  air- 


t  month  I  shall  give  some  further 
)n  house  furnishing,  decorations, 


Happiness  you  cannot  pour  on  others 
without  getting  a  few  drops  yourself. 


USEFUL  HINTS. 
To  clean    a    clothes  wringer  quickly 
saturate  a  cloth  in  coal  oil  and  rub  the 
rollers. 


A  teaspoon ful  of  pulverized  alum 
mixed  with  the  stove  polish,  will  give  it 
a  fine  luster. 


A  few  drops  of  coal  oil  on  your  dust- 
ing cloth  will  brighten  the  furniture,  and 
prevent  the  dust  from  flying  from  the 
cloth. 


When  soot  is  accidentally  dropped 
upon  the  carpet  or  rugs,  throw  upon  it 
an  equal  amount  of  salt  and  sweep  it  up 
altogether.  There  will  be  scarcely  a 
trace  of  it  left. 


Willow  ware  should  be  washed  with 
salt  water. 


To  drive  a  nail  in  a  board  without 
danger  of  splitting  the  wood,  wax  the 
nail. 


Branwatcr,  not  soap,  should  be  the 
bath  for  delicate  silk,  and  silk  stockings 
when  they  are  washed.  Four  table- 
spoonfuls  of  bran  to  a  quart  of  water  is 
the  usual  proportion.  Rinse  the  silk 
through  several  clear  waters  and  dry  it 
in  the  sun ;  squeeze  the  jij^oods,  do  not 
wring  it. 


A  garden  hose  makes  an  ideal  carpet 
or  rug  beater. 


A  professional  carpet  cleaner  says  that 
grated  Irish  potatoes  scattered  freely  on 
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a  carpet,  then  swept  off  will  clean  and  re- 
vive the  colors  better  than  anything  he 
knows  of.  It  will  not  injure  the  most 
delicate  shades. 


One  of  the  most  useful  articles  in  a 
kitchen  is  a  measuring  glass,  that  is 
marked  to  measure  teaspoons,  table- 
spoons and  gills  as  well  as  halves, 
thirds,  and  quarters. 


RECIPES. 

Sit   down  and  feed,  and  welcome  to 
our  table. — As  You  Like  It. 

Nut  Bread. 
This  nut  bread  is  delicious  for  lunches 
and  sandwiches.  It  is  very  dainty  to 
serve  with  five  o'clock  tea.  Scald  half 
a  cupful  of  milk,  and  add  half  a  cupful 
of  boiling  water.  As  soon  as  the  liquid 
is  lukewarm  stir  into  it  three-fourths  of 
a  cake  of  compressed  yeast  which  has 
been  softened  in  three  tablespoon fuls  of 
molasses.  Add  a  teaspoonful  each  of 
butter  and  cream  or  lard,  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  molasses,  half  a  teaspoon- 
ful of  salt  and  a  cup  of  pecan  or  Eng- 
lish walnut  meats  ground  fine.  Mix  with 
half  a  cupful  of  white  flour  and  whole 
wheat  flour  enough  to  make  a  dough  that 
can  be  kneaded.  Finish  and  bake  like 
any  bread.  For  sandwiches  cut  in  thin 
slices  and  spread  with  anything  you  may 
like. 


Delicate  Cake. 

Cream  together  one  cup  of  butter, 
with  two  cups  of  sugar,  slowly  add  one 
cupful  of  sweet  milk  and  the  whites  of 
eight  eggs,  beaten  to  a  stiff  froth.  Mix 
in  with  as  little  stirring  as  possible,  three 
cupfuls  of  sifted  flour  in  which  has  been 
stirred    three    teaspoonfuls     of     baking 


powder.  Flavor  with  almond  extract 
The  icing  may  be  ornamented  with 
chopped  almonds  which  have  been 
blanched. 


Cracker  Raisin  Pudding. 

Scald  five  cups  milk;  pour  over  one 
and  half  cups  rolled  cracker  crumbs ;  add 
quarter  cup  cold  water,  half  cup  mo- 
lasses, half  teaspoonful  each  of  salt  and 
cinnamon,  quarter  teaspoon  of  mace,  one 
pound  of  seeded  raisins,  six  eggs  beaten 
with  one  cup  of  brown  sugar.  Bake, 
serve  with  whipped  cream. 


Colonial  Gingerbread. 
Put  together  one  cup  Porto  Rico 
molasses,  half  cup  of  butter,  two  eggs, 
one  cup  thick  sour  milk,  one  teaspoon 
each  of  ginger  and  cinnamon,  one  and 
one-half  teaspoons  soda,  sifted  with  three 
cups  of  flour.     Bake  in  loaf. 


Egg  Cocktails. 

These  are  a  delicious  appetite  sharp- 
ener. For  each  person  take  one  tei- 
spoonful  of  lemon  juice,  two  drops  of 
Tabasco  sauce,  half  a  teaspoonful  of 
grated  horseradish,  one  teaspoonful  of 
tomato  ketchup,  and  a  saltspoon  of  salt 
Mix  together  and  add  one  egg  beaten  to 
a  foam.  It  should  be  served  in  tall 
glasses  with  a  long  spoon. 


Golden  Cream  Toast. 

Cut  slices  of  stale  bread  into  diamonds 
and  toast  to  a  pale  brown,  drying  slightly 
in  the  oven  before  browning.  Make  a 
rich  white  sauce  of  a  pint  of  milk,  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  two  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  flour,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  a 
dusting  if  liked  of  mace  and  a  light  dust- 
ing of  pepper.    Cook  until  smooth,  add 
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d   yolks  of  three  hard  boiled 
pour  over  the  toasted  bread. 


Potato  Fricassee. 

baking  pan  with  a  quart  of 
i  thin  a  half  dozen  potatoes, 
alt  and  plenty  of  butter,  and 
t  as  you  would  rice  pudding, 
»r  a  couple  of  hours.'  Serve  in 
n  which  it  is  baked.  Onions  or 
ly  also  be  added  if  desired. 


h  summer  salad  combines  let- 
ishes,  cucumbers,  tomatoes  or 
r  green  vegetables  one  hap- 
lave  on  hand.  Wash  carefully 
no  suspicion  of  grit  remains, 
y  in  a  wire  salad  basket,  chop 
in  a  salad  bowl.  Have  ready 
l-boiled  eggs,  shell  them,  sepa- 
yolks  from  the  white,  chop  the 
nd  rub  the  yolks  through  a 
v^e.  Put  to  one  side  for  deco- 
le  salad.  To  make  the  dress- 
the  yolk  of  one  raw  egg  in  a 
d  beat  well  with  a  fork.  Add 
1,  little  by  little,  till  the  egg 
sufficiently  for  the  spoon  to 
»  in  it.  Add  sufficient  salt,  pep- 
vineg^r  to  reduce  the  dressing 
onsistency  that  it  will  pour. 

a    fair-sized    boiled    potato, 
small  onion  fine,  mix  together 

to  the  dressing, 
the    dressing  over   the    vege- 

Decorate  the  dish  with  the 
and  yolks  of  the  boiled  eggs, 
n  little  heaps  around  the  salad. 


ng  for  cream  lemon  pie  is  made 
ipful  of  sugar,  a  level  table- 
1  of  butter,  two  tablespoonfuls 
,  two  eggs,  the  juices  and  rind 
emon  and  a  little  milk.    At  the 


last,  fold  in  the  stiffly  beaten  whites  of 
the  eggs.  Fill  into  a  pie  tin  lined  with 
paste  and  bake.  Cover  with  a  me- 
ringue after  baking,  or  with  straps  of 
paste  before  baking. 


CONCERNING  WOMEN. 

"When  greater  perils  men  environ. 
Then  women  show  a  front  of  iron ; 
And,  gentle  in  their  manner,  they 
Do  bold  things  in  a  quiet  way." 


Mrs.  Fairbanks,  the  wife  of  the  vice- 
president,  holds  three  collegiate  degrees. 
She  graduated  from  the  Ohio  University 
in  1872  in  the  same  class  as  her  husband. 
She  at  once  began  the  study  of  law,  also 
with  her  husband  as  classmate.  She  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws, 
and  afterward  took  a  full  course  of  in- 
ternational and  parliamentary  law. 


Mrs.  Leland  Stanford  died  suddenly 
in  Honolulu  February  2Sth.  Her  father 
was  an  officer  in  the  American  army. 

Mrs.  Stanford  was  a  devoted  wife  and 
mother.  At  the  death  bed  of  her  only 
son,  she  encouraged  her  husband  with 
the  words,  *'Let  us  live  for  humanity's 
sake." 

In  that  terrible  moment,  while  her 
heart  was  breaking,  the  resolve  was  bom 
that  ultimated  in  the  creation  of  the  Le- 
land Stanford,  Jr.,  University.  The  re- 
solve conceived  in  1884  has  grown  in  in- 
tensity during  the  21  years  that  have 
since  elapsed.  The  University  was  es- 
tablished to  educate  young  men  and  wo- 
men, whose  parents  could  not  afford  to 
do  so,  and  to  fit  them  to  become  self- 
supporting.  The  total  gifts  bestowed  by 
Mrs.  Stanford  on  the  University  are  es- 
timated at  thirty-five  million  dollars.  No 
other  women  in  the  world,  and  a  very 
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few  men,  if  any,  have  ever  given  so  much 
time  or  money  to  the  higher  education. 
Nor  were  her  benefactions  confined  to 
this.  Her  children's  hospital,  a  gift  to 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  cost  her  $100,000;  she 
endowed  it  with  another  $100,000  to 
make  it  self-supporting.  The  kinder- 
garten schools  in  San  Francisco  were  es- 
tablished by  her  at  a  cost  of  $160,000. 
Her  private  benefactions  were  numerous 
and  unobtrusive.  Her  work  will  live  for 
centuries  in  the  uplifting  of  rising  gener- 
ations, who  will  owe  their  opportunities 
of  intellectual  enlightment  to  the  gener- 
ous aspirations  and  far-sighted  wisdom 
of  a  woman. 


There  is  a  much  needed  protest  being 
made  by  several  women's  clubs  against 
the  needless  suffering  to  which  are  sub- 
jected the  dumb  beasts  who  are  martyrs 
to  human  health  and  appetite.  There  is 
no  more  active  worker  or  fearless  advo- 
cate for  these  dumb  friends  than  Minnie 
Maddern  Fiske,  the  actress.  In  her 
travels  all  over  the  countrv,  she  is  com- 


pelled to  see  in  transportation  what  t 
animals  have  to  suffer,   and    she 
other  noble  women    are    trying    to 
legal   enactment   in   their   behalf. 
Fiske's  influence  in  this  direction  wi 
of  great  aid. 


Carmen  Sylva,  Queen  of   Roum; 
who    has    just    celebrated    her  six 
birthday,  opened  a  refuge  for  old 
pie   and    invalids    to   commemorate 
event. 


There  are  loyal  hearts,  there  are  s\ 

brave, 
There  are  souls  that  are  pure  and  t 
Then  give  to  the    world    the    best 

have, 
And  the  best  will  come  back  to  yoi 
Give  love,  and  love  to  your  heart 

flow, 
A  strength  in  your  utmost  need; 
Have  faith  and  a  score  of  hearts 

show 
Their  faith  in  your  word  and  deed. 


A  piece  of  papyrus  found  in  Egypt  has 
on  it  a  portion  of  a  farce,  which,  it  is 
thought,  was  once  performed  in  the  thea- 
tre of  the  town,  and  which  is  regarded  as 
typical  of  the  dramatic  fare  of  the  pro- 
vincial stages  during  the  second  century. 
There  are  also  a  number  of  important 
theological  fragments  and  some  new 
classical  pieces,  among  them  being  a  phil- 
osophical dialogue  which  has  been  attrib- 
uted to  Aristotle,  and  part  of  a  new  epit- 
ome of  several  of  the  lost  books  of  Livy. 
The  papyrus  section  is  only  a  part  of 
the  exhibition,  for  there  are  many  an- 
tiquities  from   Deir  el   Bahri,  Ehnasya, 


and  Oxyrhynchus,  the  most  impo 
being  a  perfect  gold  statuette  of  a 
headed  god  of  the  twenty-third  dyn 
or  about  700  b.  c.  The  fine  mode 
the  kind  usually  found  in  tombs  o 
Middle  Kingdom  occupy  a  prominen 
sition,  these  being  curious  repres 
tions  of  a  bakery  and  a  granary  in  < 
the  year  2500  b.  c,  and  every  det 
carefully  shown,  down  to  the  thong- 
of  the  overseer  and  the  scribe  wl 
keeping  a  tally  of  the  grain  whi< 
being  poured  into  the  sealed  chan 
from  the  storehouse. — Health,  Land 


IMPOSITION  AND  ALCOHOLIC  CONTENT  OF  CERTAIN 
PROPRIETARY   FOODS  FOR  THE  SICK. 


By  Chas.  Harrington,  M.  D.,  Boston. 
4ssistant  Professor  of  Hygiene  in  the  Hansard  Medical  School. 


[From  the  **  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.*'] 


iting  this  brief  communication 
to  discuss  neither  the  question 
1  value  of  alcohol  nor  the  ad- 
>f  the  use  of  that  agent  as  a 
the  treatment  of  disease.  It  is 
on  merely  to  offer  the  results 
nination  of  a  number  of  prep- 
/hich    are    extensively    adver- 

inferentially,  widely  used,  as 
the  sick  and  for  convalescents, 
Lve  the  question  of  their  true 
nd  therapeutic  value  a  matter 
ndent  judgment, 
ntion  was  drawn  to  this  cla^s 
lions  by  the  fact  that  an  in- 

was  faithfully  following  the 
accompanying  one  of  them  was 

0  be  more  or  less  constantly 
of  marked   intoxication,    for 

dition  no  cause  could  be  as- 
til  the  suspicion  was  directed 
d,  which  proved,  on  analysis, 
a  fairly  large  percentage  of 
id  this  suggested  the  advisabil- 
ining  specimens  of  other  prep- 
>r  investigation, 
those  examined  were  a  number 
red  to  be  almost  or  wholly  non- 
and  although  their  food  value 

1  to  be  very  slight  when  their 
aken  into  account,  they  will  be 
without  mention. 

e  which  I  report,  it  will  be  no- 
le  analyses  made  were  not  ex- 


haustive, the  determination  having  been 
restricted  to  the  percentage  of  alcohol, 
total  solids  and  mineral  matter.  The 
yield  of  total  solids  was  such  in  each 
case  as  not  to  warrant  the  expenditure 
of  the  time  necessary  for  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  nature  of  the  several  constit- 
uents, and  for  our  present  purpose  we 
mav  concede  that  the  total  residue  of 
each  preparation  is  wholly  absorbable. 

Following  are  those  which  were  found 
to  contain  appreciable  amounts  of  alco- 
hol: 

''Liquid  Peptonoids. — Beef,  milk  and 
gluten,  perfectly  digested"  is  said  to  con- 
tain the  albuminoid  of  principles  of  beef, 
milk  and  wheat.  "In  cases  of  feeble  di- 
gestion and  wasting  diseases,"  its  effects 
are  said  to  be  "immediate  and  pro- 
nounced." 

Dose:  For  an  adult,  one  or  two  table- 
spoonfuls,  three  to  six  times  daily;  chil- 
dren in  proportion. 

The  maximum  amount  recommended 
for  an  adult  will  yield  less  than  an  ounce 
of  nutriment  and  the  alcoholic  equivalent 
of  3.50  oz.  of  whisky  per  day. 

Analysis  shows  23.03%  by  volume  of 
alcohol,  14.91%  of  total  solids,  and 
0.17%  of  mineral  matter. 

Panopcpton. — This  is  said  to  contain 
"the  nutritive  constituents  of  beef  and 
wheat  in  a  soluble  and  freely  absorbable 
form."    "A  nourishing,  restorative,  stim- 
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ulanty  liquid  food  of  incomparable  value 
for  the  nutrition  of  the  sick";  "the  best 
food  in  acute  diseases,  fevers,  etc.,  in  con- 
valescence"; "a  restorative  from  fa- 
tigue"; "a  special  resource  against  in- 
somnia." 

Directions:  "For  adults,  a  dessert- 
spoonful to  a  teaspoonful  several  times 
a  day  and  at  bedtime ;  for  infants,  a  few 
drops  to  a  half  teaspoonful  according  to 
circumstances,  as  directed  by  the  physi- 
cian." 

It  yields  1799%  of  solid  matter  (in- 
cluding 0.97%  of  mineral  matter)  and 
18.95%  '^y  volume  of  alcohol. 

Hcfnapeptone. — This  is  said  to  be  a 
preparation  of  "albumose-peptone,"  "the 
end  product  of  digestion  of  albumin  and 
hematin,  a  true  organic  iron." 

One  is  advised  to  take  a  teaspoonful, 
increasing  to  a  tablespoon ful  as  needed, 
after  each  meal. 

Analysis :  Alcohol  by  volume,  10.60%  ; 
total  solids,  19.54% ;  mineral  matter, 
0.37%. 

Nutritive  Liquid  Peptone. — This  is 
said  to  be  "a  valuable  combination  con- 
taining the  nutritive  constituents  of  beef 
and  malt,  predigested  and  ready  for  as- 
similation," and  to  possess  "the  properties 
of  a  gentle  and  refreshing  stimulant." 

No  dose  is  given.  The  analysis  shows : 
Alcohol  by  volume,  14.81%;  total  solid 
nutriment,  15.20%;  mineral  matter, 
0.69%. 

Hemaboloids. — The  nutriment  in  hem- 
aboloids  is  said  to  be  "partially  diges- 
ted and  vitalized  by  treatment  with  nu- 
clein,  rich  in  iron  and  phosphorus-pro- 
ducing elements."  It  is  said  to  enrich 
the  blood,  to  increase  weight  and  the 
number  of  red  blood  cells,  and  to  enhance 
nerve  action.  The  preparation  is  said  to 
consist  of  vegetable  nuclco-albumin,  re- 


inforced by  beef  marrow  extract  anc 
peptones,  and  is  to  be  used  in  all  ir 
erished  conditions  of  the  blood,  su 
anemia,  general  debility  and  in  c 
lescence  from  all  diseases. 

The  dose  recommended  is  one-hs 
one  teaspoonful  three  to  four  times 
in  a  little  water,  plain  or  aerated,  or 
cracked  ice.  "If  necessary,  increa 
two  tablespoon  fuls." 

The  maximum  recommended  y 
about  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  nutri 
and  the  alcoholic  equivalent  of  abo 
ounce  and  a  half  of  whisky  daily. 

Analysis  shows  6.36%  of  total  : 
(about  half  as  much  as  is  contain 
milk  of  fair  quality)  and  15.81%  b} 
ume  of  alcohol.  The  mineral  m 
which  is  largely  iron,  amounte 
0.62%. 

Tonic  Beef, — Tonic  Beef  is  sa 
contain  "the  nutritive  constituent 
beef,  wheat  and  fresh  eggs  in  a  so 
predigested  and  hence  readily  absor 
form."  One  is  led  to  believe  tha 
beef  is  carefully  selected,  and  tha 
blending  of  the  constituents  of 
three  very  important  foods,  and  the: 
voring  and  ageing  (whatever  that 
mean  in  connection  with  eggs), 
been  conducted  on  most  scientific 
ciples.  After  being  treated  to  an  ii 
ing  array  of  facts  concerning  the 
of  the  preparation,  we  are  informec 
"besides  being  a  nutritive,  Tonic  B 
a  delightful  stimulant."  Adults  ai 
vised  to  take  from  half  to  one  tables 
ful  every  four  hours  and  at  bedtim 
fants  and  children  should  be  g^ven 
ten  drops  to  a  teaspoonful,  accordi 
age. 

A  tablespoonful  every  four  hour 
yield  to  the  consumer  in  the  cours< 
day  about  a  half  ounce  of  nutrimer 
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coholic  equivalent  of  an  ounce  of 
y,  for  analysis  shows  15.58%  by 
e  of  alcohol  and  18.16%  by  weight 
iidue,  including  1.04%  of  mineral 
r. 

Iford's  Prcdigested  Beef. — "A  con- 
ited  predigested  food  containing  the 
nutritive  value  of  beef  in  a  com- 
^  digested  form,  ready  for  immedi- 
)sorption  into  the  system." 
s  claimed  for  it  that  "it  is  a  com- 
natural  food  product,  containing 
ent  nutritive  materials  to  maintain 
\\  nutrition  of  the  body,"  and  that 
"indicated  as  an  exclusive  diet  in 
d  fever,  la  grippe,  tuberculosis, 
IS  exhaustion  and  all  conditions  of 


the  system  associated  with  enfeebled  di- 
gestion and  malnutrition." 

Dose:  One  to  two  tablespoon fuls  in 
water  every  two  or  three  hours,  or  as 
needed ;  children  in  proportion  to  age. 

Analysis  shows  19.72%  by  volume  of 
alcohol,  10.39%  by  weight  of  total  solids, 
which  yield  0.20%  of  mineral  matter. 

The  maximum  administration  recom- 
mended, that  is,  two  tablespoonfuls  every 
two  hours,  disregarding  the  proviso  "or 
as  needed,"  would  yield  daily  about  1.25 
oz.  of  nutriment  and  the  alcoholic  equiv- 
alent of  about  6  oz.  of  whisky,  which 
might  well  be  regarded  as  hardly  ade- 
quate as  an  exclusive  diet  in  the  diseases 
above  mentioned  or  in  any  other  condi- 
tion of  the  system. 


HOW  TO  KEEP  YOUNG. 
(From  the  Chicago  News.) 


\t  allow  yourself  to  think  on  your 
ay  that  you  are  a  year  older  and 
ch  nearer  the  end. 

rer  look  on  the  dark  side ;  take  sun- 
ws  of  everything ;  a  sunny  thought 

away  the  shadows, 
a  child:  live  simply  and  naturally 
:eep  clear  of  entangling  alliances 
omplications  of  all  kinds, 
tivate  the  spirit  of  contentment ;  all 
itent  and  dissatisfaction  bring  age 
vs  prematurely  to  the  face, 
m  a  habit  of  throwing  off  before 

to  bed  at  night  all  the  cares  and 
ies  of  the  day— everything  which 


can  possibly  cause  mental  wear  and  tear 
or  deprive  you  of  rest. 

Keep  in  the  sunlight ;  nothing  beauti- 
ful or  sweet  grows  or  ripens  in  the  dark- 
ness. 

Avoid  fear  in  all  its  varied  forms  of 
expression.  It  is  the  greatest  enemy  of 
the  human  race. 

Avoid  excesses  of  all  kinds;  they  are 
injurious.  The  long  life  must  be  a  tem- 
perate, regular  life. 

Don't  live  to  eat,  but  eat  to  live.  Many 
of  our  ills  are  due  to  overeating,  to  eat- 
ing the  wrong  things  and  to  irregular 
eating. 


Question. — Please  answer,  through 
your  Questions  and  Answer  column  the 
following  queries:  i.  Are  figs  and  dates 
fattening  if  eaten  freel>  or  only  laxa 
live?  2.  Is  cocoa,  made  without  milk 
fattening?  3.  Can  a  person  eat  freely 
of  these  things  and  gain  some  strength 
from  them,  without  undesirable  flesh  ac- 
cumulations. 4.  Is  white  bread,  if  eaten 
without  butter,  a  flesh-making  article  of 
food?  Answers  to  these  questions  will 
be  appreciated.  Respectfully,  Mrs,  S. 
A.  Sutton,  Boston,  Mass. 

Answer. — i.  Neither  of  them  are  es- 
pecially fattening,  although  both  are 
highly  nutritious.  Dates  have  very  little 
laxative  effect,  and  the  action  of  figs, 
in  that  direction,  is  largely  due  to  the 
mechanical  action  of  the  seeds.  2.  Cocoa 
is  a  fattening  food  whether  it  is  made 
with  milk  or  without.  It  was  specially 
selected  for  use  in  the  British  navy  on 
account  of  its  nutritious  character.  3. 
Much  'depends  upon  the  construction 
placed  on  the  word,  freely.  Some  might 
construe  it  to  mean  unlimited  use.  Ex- 
cessive use  of  any  one  article  of  food 
is  unwise;  but  we  consider,  a  moderate 
proportion  of  these  fruits,  taken  daily, 
would  improve  the  health  and  nourish 
the  body,  without  any  excessive  increase 
of  tissue.  4.  White  bread,  if  thoroughly 
masticated,  is  undoubtedly  fattening, 
whether  oalen  with  butter  or  not,  but  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  boiled  by  the  aver- 
age individual  prevents  its  thorough  di- 
gestion, and  acts  as  a  check  on  its  fat- 


tening qualities     Whole  wheat  bn 
preferable  at  ail  times. 

Question — Kmdly  inform  me 
IS  the  correct  side  to  lie  upon.  J,  sa 
left  R  said  the  right.  I  get  your 
azine  every  month,  and  have  look* 
something  on  this  matter,  but  coul 
find  it.  One  more  question,  I  woul 
to  ask :  -Why  is  it,  that  when  1 
mile  or  so,  the  left  side  of  my 
starts  to  paining?  Very  truly  ; 
Harry  Conier,  518  Dickinson  i 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Answer, — There  cannot  be  said 
any  proper  side  to  lie  on,  for  sound, 
thy  people  can  lie  and  sleep  in  any 
tion ;  but  the  right  side  is  usually 
sidered  the  one  to  be  preferred,  ft 
two  following  reasons :  first,  it  1 
the  passage  of  the  contents  of  the 
ach  into  the  intestines,- and  secondl 
heart  being  slightly  to  the  left  of  th 
dian  lino,  possible  pressure  upon  th 
gan  is  obviated.  In  reply  to  your  s 
question,  will  say  that  the  pain  in 
tion  is  evidently  some  organic  tr 
in  all  probability  some  derangemt 
the  spleen. 

Qui;sTTo.\.— Will  you  kindly  ii 
me  through  the  medium  of  your 
able  paper,  of  some  means  of  ove 
ing  excessive  perspiration  of  the  1 
This  trouble  lias  been  with  me  for 
years,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  ren 
I  have  tried  (and  their  name  is  legii 
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as  badly  off  as  ever.  The  feet  are 
•ected  in  the  same  manner;  but 
rly  so  badly  as  the  hands.  If  you 
)  me  to  overcome  the  trouble,  you 
m  the  everlasting  gratitude  of, 
incerely,  Thomas  Markham,  Ben- 
*et.  Providence,  R.  I. 

v'ER. — Excessive  perspiration  of 
ds  is  a  constitutional  trouble,  or, 
3rrectly  speaking,  is  due  to  con- 
lal  causes,  and  we  regret  to  say, 
ery  amenable  to  treatment.  First- 
body  should  be  kept  thoroughly 
oth  internally  and  externally,  and 
plain  and  sample,  carefully  avoid- 
thing  stimulating  in  the  form  of 
or  condiments.  This  will  have  a 
beneficial  effect  in  regulating  the 
y  and  excretory  processes.  As  a 
?atment  it  will  be  found  of  great 
bathe  them  in  oatmeal  water,  and 
rd,  dust  them  with  the  following 
:    Carbolic  acid,  one  part,  oil  of 

two  parts,  French  chalk,  four 
umt  alum,  four  parts,  and  starch, 
powder,  one  hundred  parts.     A 

made  from  the  following  recipe, 
usted  into  the  gloves,  is  claimed 

good  results:  Prepared  Vene- 
:,  one  and  a  quarter  ounces  pow- 
rris  root,  five  drachms,  oxide  of 
o  and  a  half  drachms,  powdered 

acid,  two  and  a  half  drachms. 
;d  boracic  acid,  two  and  a  half 
5,  salicylic  acid,  one  drachm,  men- 
e-eighth  of  a  drachm,  and  oil  of 
tus,  an  eighth  of  a  drachm. 


TioN. — Can  you,  and  will  you  tell 
e  simple  means  of  purifying  wa- 
ur  water  supply  is  of  very  poor 
and  we  are  forty  miles  from  any 
The  information  will  be  thank- 


fully   accepted    by.    Yours,    Mrs.    Wm. 
Lorimer,  Dalto,  via  Abilene,  Kansas. 

Answer. — We  wish  you  had  been  a 
little  more  explicit  as  to  the  character  of 
the  impurities  in  the  water;  but  you  will 
find  that  as  an  all  round  purifying  agent 
for  water,  pulverized  alum  in  the  propor- 
tion of  two-thirds  of  a  grain  to  the  gal- 
lon, will  give  highly  satisfactory  results. 
Of  course  nothing  is  equal  to  distillation, 
but  as  your  request  is  for  something 
simple,  the  above  plan  is  the  most  effec- 
tive of  all  the  simple  measures  with 
which  we  are  acquainted. 


Question. — Will  you  please  tell  me 
through  your  Query  Department,  the 
cause  of,  and  cure  for  inflammation  of 
the  veins,  for  that  is  what  the  physicians 
tell  me  I  am  troubled  with ;  but  they  fail 
to  cure  me,  although  I  have  spent  plenty 
of  time  and  money  in  quest  of  a  cure. 
Your  reply  in  an  early  issue,  will  greatly 
oblige.  Yours  respectfully,  J.  B.  Hunt- 
ington, Wilcox,  Pa. 

Answer. — Inflammation  of  a  vein,  or 
phlebitis,  is  of  two  kinds,  plastic  and  pu- 
rulent. The  first  form  is  usually  the  re- 
sult of  an  injury ;  the  second,  is  the  re- 
sult of  infection  from  neighboring  tis- 
sues. The  treatment  for  the  first  variety 
consists  in  complete  rest,  in  the  bandag- 
ing and  elevation  of  the  part,  and  fre- 
quent bathing  with  iced  water.  The  sup- 
purative variety  usually  necessitates  an 
operation ;  the  vessel  must  be  ligated, 
opened,  and  the  purulent  substance 
washed  out.  Good  nourishinc^  diet  must 
be  employed,  and  the  system  thoroughly 
cleansed  by  daily,  copious  enemas  of 
warm  water. 


Question. — I  should  very  much  like 
the  three  following  questions  to  be  an- 
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swered  in  your  excellent  magazine,  that 
is,  if  you  do  not  consider  I  am  asking 
too  much.  I  am  deeply  interested  in  the 
replies,  and  trust  you  may  see  fit  to  grat- 
ify me.  Yours  expectantly,  Alex  Doug- 
las, Cripple  Creek,  Colo.  The  following, 
are  the  questions:  i.  Would  it  be  possi- 
ble by  pressing  upon  certain  nerves  in 
the  back,  to  open  the  pyloric  orifice  of 
the  stomach,  and  hold  it  open  while  the 
food  or  water  passed  through  into  the 
duodenum?  2.  What  would  be  likely 
to  be  the  result,  if  a  person  had  gravel 
in  the  kidneys,  and  in  passing  into  the 
bladder,  a  stone  should  tear  one  of  the 
urinal  tubes,  causing  acute  peritonitis 
and  blood  poisoning  to  set  in?  3.  Do 
you  think  suggestive  therapeutics  will  in- 
jure the  mind  of  a  patient  if  she  is 
daily  subjected  to  its  influence? 

Answers. — i.  We  presume  this  ques- 
tion is  of  osteopathic  origin.     Without 


A  wealthy  retired  distiller,  named 
Reshetnikoff,  who  resides  near  Perm,  in 
Northeast  Russia,  employs  as  workers 
on  his  estate  onlv  the  handsomest  and 
healthiest  villagers.  These  he  encour- 
ages to  inter  upon  matrimony  by  free 
grants  of  land,  payment  of  all  marriage 
fees,  and  an  annuity  of  fifty  roubles  a 
year  for  every  child  born.  At  the  time 
of  the  Russian-Turkish  war,  Mr.  Reshet- 
nikoff, struck  with  the  inferior,  ill- 
nourished  physique  of  many  recruits,  set 
aside  annually  the  sum  of  ten  thousand 


The  latest  cure  for  appendicitis  as  an- 
nounced by  cable  from  Berlin  is  for  the 
patient  to  walk  on  all  fours  for  twenty 
minutes  four  times  a  day.  The  theory 
on  which  this  treatment  is  based  is  that 
certain  muscles  around  the  vermiform  ap- 


claiming  to  know  all  that  is  to  be  known 
about  anatomy,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know 
how  pressure  upon  the  spinal  nerves  can 
affect  the  stomach,  since  they  do  not  sup- 
ply it.  We  should  say,  decidedly  not. 
2.  The  consequences  of  such  a  condition 
are  serious,  but  not  necessarily  fatal.  If 
abdominal  incision  is  promptly  made,  tlie 
lacerated  ureter  may  be  repaired  and 
danger  averted.  If,  however,  the  case  is 
allowed  to  run  on  without  surgical  in- 
terference, until  septicaemia  sets  in,  the 
result  is  likely  to  be  fatal.  3.  We  arc 
scarcely  in  a  position  to  give  an  authori- 
tative opinion  upon  the  question,  owing 
to  lack  of  familiarity  with  the  subject 
No  doubt  "suggestion*'  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  good  in  many  cases,  but  wc 
must  confess  that  to  us  it  seems  unwise, 
to  say  the  least,  for  one  person  to  be  ha- 
bitually controlled  by  the  will  of  another. 


roubles  /or  the  purpose  of  eliminating 
the  unfit  by  encouraging  marriage  only 
between  young  people  of  beauty,  health, 
and  intelligence.  Since  the  institution 
of  this  human  beauty  farm  forty  model 
marriages  have  taken  place,  and  over  one 
hundred  v^^hildren  have  been  bom,  nearly 
all  of  them  being  immensely  superior  to 
the  average  Russian  peasant  children 
in  strength  and  beauty.  The  g^rls  in 
particular  are  remarkable  for  their  grace- 
ful carriage  and  lithe,  active  forms. — 
News. 


pendix  are  brought  into  play  and 
strengthened  by  this  quadruple  cure, 
which  are  unused  when  a  biped  walks 
erect.  Others  are  relaxed  and  the  local- 
ized inflammation  has  opportunity  to  sub- 
side. 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 


OLOGY  AND  PATHOLOGY  OF  HaND- 

RiTiNG.  By  Magdalene  Kentzel- 
lumm.  Translated  from  the  Ger- 
an  by  Magdalene  Kentzel-Thumm. 
)wler  and  Wells  Co.,  New  York. 
4cc,  $2  net. 

is  a  most  interesting  book,  and  to 
interested  in  the  study  of  charac- 
ill  open  up  a  most  fascinating 
The  author  has  evidently  given 
!)ject  profound  study,  as  the  pleni- 
f  examples  of  handwriting  of  dis- 
;hed  personages  amply  demon- 
.  It  is  a  common  practice  to  omit 
g  the  introduction  to  a  book,  but 
5  instance  a  grave  mistake  will 
le  by  the  reader  who  omits  to  read 
ychophysical  introduction,  since  it 

the  key  to  what  follows.  The 
starts  with  the  statement,  "All 

and  bodily  conditions  and  func- 
)f  human  beings  can  be  expressed 
:wo  words,  and  their  negatives: 
>usness     and     movement — uncon- 

unmoved ;"  and  later  on,  advances 
eory,  that  unmoved  consciousness, 
nconscious  movement,  have  their 

the  ganglia,  basing  her  argument 

fact  that  the  ganglia  are  the  seat 
*  reflexes.  The  author  frankly 
in  the  preface,  that  she  found  it 
iiblc  to  make  use  of  any  of  the 
g  systems  of  psychology,  and 
>re  had  to  construct  one  for  her- 
Not  less  interesting  are  the  au- 
closing  words,  "Perhaps  the  Greek 
,'  and  the  Indian  'Nirvana'  may 
arded  as  a  form  of  unmoved  con- 


sciousness, and  we  confidently  expect 
our  occult  friends  to  comment  upon  this 
proposition."  After  reading  the  book  we 
cannot  help  feeling  convinced  that  tem- 
perament, character  and  physical  condi- 
tions are  unconsciously  disclosed  in  the 
handwriting  of  the  individual.  The  book 
is  handsomely  gotten  up,  and  reflects 
credit  upon  the  publisher. 


it 
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The  Physical  Culture  Life.  —  A 
Guide  for  All  Who  Seek  The  Sim- 
ple Laws  of  Abounding  Health. 
By  H.  Irving  Hancock,  author  of 
'Japanese  Physical  Training," 
Physical  Training  for  Women,  by 
Japanese  Methods,"  "Physical 
Training  for  Children  by  Japanese 
Methods,"  "Jiu-jitsu  Combat 
Tricks,"  "Life  at  West  Point,"  etc. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York 
and  London,  1905. 

Of  the  several  books  that  the  author 
has  given  to  the  public,  this  is,  unques- 
tionably the  best.  Most  of  the  others 
were  read  with  avidity,  chiefly  because  of 
the  interest  attaching  to  anything  Jap- 
anese, while  this  book  appeals  to  all 
classes  alike,  solely  upon  its  merits  as 
a  manual  of  right  living.  It  is  not  a  cut 
and  dried  statement  of  time-worn  facts, 
nor  an  aggregation  of  uninteresting  ta- 
bles, but  a  frank  outspoken  talk  from  a 
man  who  knows  whereof  he  speaks,  and 
who  has  the  interest  of  his  fellow-beings 
at  heart.  The  advice  and  instruction 
given  are  excellent,  while  the  keynote 
in  the  book  is  moderation.     His  sugges- 
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tions  as  to  liow  a  country  outing  may 
be  secured  at  a  cost  within  the  reach  of 
all  but  the  very  poorest,  ought  to  appeal 
to  the  cooped-up  dwellers  in  cities,  while 
his  glowing  pictures  of  the  pleasures  of 
an  outdoor  life,  are  sufficient  to  make  us 
all  forswear  bricks  and  mortar.  There 
are  a  number  of  excellent  illustrations, 
most  of  them  descriptive  of  exercises  that 
can  be  taken  without  apparatus,  and  all, 
more  or  less,  upon  the  "resistant  prin- 
ciple." Chapter  14  is  especially  deserving 
of  commendation,  on  account  of  the  val- 
uable information  it  contains,  as  to  how 
to  beg^n  physical  culture,  and,  more  im- 
portant still,  how  to  keep  it  up.  We  con- 
sider his  noncompetitive  plan,  applied  to 
field  athletics,  deserving  of  more  than 
passing  comment,  but  if  we  were  to  enu- 
merate all  the  matters  that  impressed  us 
favorably  in  this  book  it  would  be  too 
long  a  task.  Better  get  the  book  your- 
self; it  will  repay  you. 


Thoughts  for  the  Rich. — By  Austen 
Bierbower,  author  of  "The  Vertues 
and  their  Reasons,"  "On  the  Train- 
ing of  Lovers,"  "From  Monkey  to 
Man,"  "How  to  Succeed,"  etc. 
Fowler  &  Wells  Co.,  New  York. 
Paper,  price,  25  cents. 

This  little  book  is  made  up  of  epi- 
grammatic sentences,  each  of  them  a 
nugget  of  wisdom  in  itself.  Although 
entitled  "Thoughts  for  the  Rich,"  its 
philosophy   is  applicable   to   any    station 


in  life.  Take  the  following,  for  inst 
"We  could  easily  have  what  we  wa 
we  did  not  get  so  much  that  we 
want,"  or  this,  "Unless  you  need  nr 
more  than  yourself,  don't  give  an 
yourself  for  it."  The  following  si 
be  taken  to  heart  by  the  class  tha 
eludes  a  Carnegie:  "There  shoul 
millionaire  spenders  as  well  as  mi! 
aire  owners — those  who  have  a  m 
ways  of  using  money,  instead  of  a  m 
pieces  of  money."  These  are  a 
sample  pithy  truths  in  this  bookh 
true  financial  wisdom.  There  is  no 
rich  or  poor,  who  cannot  study  its 
sons  with  profit,  for  it  is  the  true 
losophy  of  life. 


The  American  Journal  of  Sur 
AND  Gynecology  has  ceased  to  exi 
such,  and  with  the  April  number, 
make  its  bow  to  the  public  as  The  Ai 
can  Journal  of  Surgery.  Dr.  Joseph  ] 
donald,  Jr.,  for  fourteen  years  Man 
and  Managing  Editor  of  the  Int< 
tional  Journal  of  Surgery,  has  purct 
all  the  rights  of  the  publication  thai 
just  been  rebaptized,  and  having  j 
ered  about  him  a  brilliant  staff  o\ 
most  able  surgeons,  he  proposes  to  1 
of  it  a  thoroughly  practical  Sur 
Journal,  that  shall  be  second  to  1 
In  view  of  the  able  assistance  at  his 
mand,  and  his  own  wide  experien* 
the  managerial  field.  Dr.  Macd< 
should,  and  undoubtedly  will,  mak 
new  venture  a  conspicuous  success 


CoKRhXTION. 

In  our  last  number,  a  mistake  was  made 
in  the  article  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Corsan,  en- 
titled "Nervous  Men."   The  error  occurs 


on  page  134,  second  column,  lines  2< 
30,  and  should  read  :  "If  you  are  an  s 
sing,  if  a  singer,  paint."  Please  not 
correction. 
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re  is  scarcely  an  article  of  vege- 

ood  more  widely  useful  and  more 

sally  liked  than  the  apple.     Why 

farmer  has  not  an  apple  orchard, 

the  trees  will  grow  at  all,  is  one 

t    greatest   mysteries.      Let    every 

',  in  autumn,  lay  in  a  good  store, 

will  be  to  them  the  most  economi- 

restment  in  the  whole  range  of  culi- 

mpplies.     A  raw,  mellow  apple  is 

ed  in  an  hour  and  a  half,  whilst 

cabbage  requires  five  hours.     If 

freely   at  breakfast,   with   brown 

and  butter,   it  has  an   admirable 

on  the  general  system,  often  re- 


moving constipation,  correcting  acidities, 
and  cooling  off  febrile  conditions  more 
effectually  than  the  most  approved  medi- 
cines. The  most  healthful  dessert  that 
can  be  placed  on  the  table  is  baked  ap- 
ples. If  families  could  be  induced  to 
substitute  the  apple — sound,  ripe,  and 
luscious — in  place  of  the  pies,  cake,  can- 
dies, and  other  sweetmeats,  with  which 
children  are  too  often  stuffed,  there 
would  be  a  diminution  of  doctors*  bills 
sufficient  in  one  year  to  lay  up  a  stock 
of  this  delicious  fruit  for  a  season's  use. 
— Professor  Faraday. 


Japan  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
>ect  from  youth  to  age.  No  Jap- 
boy  or  girl  could  ever  think  in  a 
Dr  disrespectful  nianner  of  his  or 
iperiors  or  teachers,  and  this  may 
it  for  the  earnestness  so  unusual 
I  young  children.  When  a  student 
a  niaster's  presence  in  Japan  he 
to  the  floor,  and  when  the  lesson  is 
d  he  bows  again,  with  expressions 
jpest  gratitude  as  he  takes  his  de- 
e.     The   teacher,   sitting   in   most 


cases  upon  his  feet  on  the  floor,  gravely 
returns  each  salutation,  then  lights  his 
little  pipe  at  the  inevitable  bit  of  a  smok- 
ing-box  and  waits  for  his  next  class. 
There  is  no  hurrying  of  masters  from 
room  to  room,  as  in  some  of  the  schools 
in  our  enlightened  land.  Great  imitators 
as  they  are,  the  Japanese  are  remarkable 
for  knowing  instinctively  those  "foreign" 
customs  which  would  not  coincide  with 
their  national  characteristics. — Leslie's 
Weekly. 


lis  address  to  the  prizemen  at  St. 
e's  Hospital  Medical  School,  Lord 
I  observed  that  every  doctor 
lurse  could  administer  spiritual 
ation  to  a  patient  by  giving 
ulness  and  a  kind  word  or  look, 
tal  life  often  tends  to  make  nurses 
:al  to  a  fault.  It  is  sometimes  diffi- 
3  spare  time  in  a  ward  for  senti- 
But  a  word,  a  look,  taking  no 
nd  costing  nothing,  will  frequently, 
rd  Kelvin  also  said,  be  waited  for 


from  a  sick  bed  throughout  a  weary  day. 
We  know  that  this  is  so;  and  that  if  that 
expected  word  or  look  be  not  forthcom- 
ing the  sufferer's  day  is  a  blank,  since  in 
illness  everything  is  viewed  dispropor- 
tionately. The  subtle  sympathy  of  a 
real  nurse  makes  lier  feel  that  no  small 
part  of  the  art  of  healing  consists  in  try- 
ing to  instil  hope  and  cheer  into  the  help- 
less ones  at  her  mercy. — The  Hospital, 
Nursing  Section. 


This  number  of  Hkaltii  is  tlie  last 
that  will  be  published  from  this  address, 
for  after  making  this  building  our  abid- 
ing place  for  eleven  years,  circumstances 
have  compelled  us  to  vacate  it.  On  May 
isl  wo  shall  take  possession  of  our  new 
quarters,  and  by  the  time  this  issue  is 
in  your  hands  we  shall  be  comfortably 
installed  al  3,>i  Fifth  Avenue.  New 
Ynrk.  \\  here  we  hope  to  sec  any 
of  our  friends  who  may  visit  the  city, 
any  ami  all  nf  whom  will  he  bearlily  wel- 
come. 

Althouph  leaviiifj  busy  Broadway  for 
the  more  aristocratic  region  of  Fifth 
Avenue,  we  beg  to  assure  our  friends 
that  the  change  of  location  will  in  no 
wise  alter  our  relations,  and  we  shall 
continue  as  modest  on  our  own  merits  as 
heretofore.  The  only  result  that  we  can 
foresee  at  present,  is  that  our  new  sur- 
roundings will  impel  us  to  even  greater 
endeavor,  to  raise  the  standard  of  excel- 
lence of  our  magazine,  and  to  strive  even 
harder,  to  extend  its  sphere  of  useful- 
ness. Consciousness  of  honest  effort  is  a 
reward  in  itself;  but  nevertheless  it  i.s 
gratifying  to  know  that  those  efforts  are 
appreciated,  hence  letters  like  those 
which  follow,  are  exceedingly  pleasing: 

I  would  nol  he  witlioiit  your  Ilfi.M.TH. 
For  endless  fame,  or  wnrdf.  of  wealth: 
And  wish  ynu  lirallh  and  ivcnlth  and  cheer 
Throiiffh  man)'  a  Jilad  and  prosperous  year. 
Wm.   Murray,  Alhol   Bank,   Hamilton,  Can- 


]  had  intended  not  to  take  the  mai 
this  year,  being  so  taken  up  with  I 
duties  that  I  have  not  much  time  for  reai 
ing:  but  have  concluded  to  renew,  and  hen 
with  enclose  one  dollar  for  that  purpose, 
love  very  much  to  read  your  magazine,  I 
enlightens  me  quite  a  good  deal.  I  t, 
did  have  much  use  for  doctors,  and 
they  have  got  to  be  a  thing  of  the  M 
with  me.  Mrs.  S.  E,  Lidd,  308  East  SSl 
St.,  Lancaster,  Ohio. 


LT. 


I  beg  you  to  excuse  my  delay  in  renew- 
ing my  suhscription  to  Health.  I  did  tT ' 
I  would  drop  it  this  year,  for  the  r« 
that  I  am  getting  on  in  years,  and  my  e 
stRht  fails  me  so  that  I  can  only  reac 
short  while,  but  when  I  came  to  the  poial 
I  felt  that  I  could  not  drop  my  old  frieiu 
yet.  so  please  (ind  enclosed  one  dollar  fo( 
same.  Yours  truly,  Mrs.  Wm.  A,  Knowlei 
\fi3   Cross  St.,  Middletown,   Conn. 


Enclosed,  you  will  find  one  dollar  __  _ 
new  my  subscription  to  Health,  and  as  I 
premium.  I  should  like  the  picture  of  d 
Presidents  of  the  United  States.  The  pa) 
azine  comes  regularly  and  promptly,  to  n 
great  satisfaction,  for  it  always  conirii 
very  interesting  reading  matter.  YmI 
respectfully.  F.  A.  Sullivan.  Hartford,  QM 


Have  just  received  the  March  r  .  . 
my   intense   satisfaction.     I    had   bc4._. 
dcring   whether  my   copy   had   beelli| 
the   mails,  and   was   considerably   ^q^ 
when  it  made  its  appearance.     WllM_ 
the  notice,  and  learned  the  cause  oE'L 
lay.    I    felt    deeply   sorry,   but    at    tllH 
time,    glad    that    the   blow   was    nc" 
enough    to   cripple    the    publication 
think     you     deserve    great     credit   I 
promptitude    with    which    you    ' 
to  the  public.     You  have  my  si 
p.-ithy.   and   earnest   wishes   that   lii| 
calamity  may  ever  again  befall  ytff 
admiring   subscriber,    Mrs,    Ethd  3 
Schenectady.   N.   Y. 
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PONUS  EXTRAC 

Muscle   Tonic 

After  the  rub  down .  when  the  blood 
is  at  the  surface,  and  the  porc^sopen, 
give  the  body  a  fjood  hard  pnlm  rub 
with  Pond's  Extract,  the  most  viilu- 
able  mnscle  tonic  known.  It  is  food 
and  drink  for  the  muscles,  skiti  and 
nerves.  It  strengthens  the  sinews, 
invigorates  the  body,  prevents  cold, 
and  is  hu  invaluable  aid  in  all  svs- 
tems  ol  physical  culture.  The 
household  reinnly  for  1 11  Hum  mat  ion, 
whether  intcrnul  or  external. 

mie*  Hazel  is  not  thesa  me  fh  ing. 
On  anatyttt  of  levrntu  inmpln  o/  irbfh 
hfuel — to  fittrn  Qjreretl  a*  *  'jutt  <u  ffood"—' 
fi/lv4un  wtrt/.und  rofoiilain  woedmIcO' 
hoi  or  tonnmldehrib  or  betb.       TV.  avoid 

donffer  u/poitonlng  liuit*  on  having 

PONDS  EXTRACT 


Do  not  eat  the  liidl-  B  C  A  lU  O 
KOBtible  part  of        D  C  /\  111  V 

Remove  the  HULLS  by  a  simple  inexpen- 
sive process.     Sent  on  receipt  of  50  cents. 

J.    MARTIN,   ""%7cJSS:""^- 
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Bstinal  Gas 


Intestinul  inUigustion  and  nil  diseases  uf  the  .STuMACH 
are  caused  by   WRONG   EATING.    (   CAN   CURE 
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SWEBIHG  THIS  ADVERTISEMENT,   IT  IS    DESIRABLE  THAT  YOU  MENTION      HEALTH. 


Gingham — "Do  you  consider  Dr. 
Seton  a  skilful  physician?" 

Butcher — "None  better  in  town. 
Pays  his  bills  regular." 

Patient  (at  the  doctor's  office) — "I 
was  almost  ashamed  to  call  on  you, 
doctor,  it  is  such  a  long  time  since  I 
was  ill  last." 

Exacting  Customer — "Are  you  sure 
you've  got  that  medicine  mixed  right?" 

Druggist — "No,  I  ain't ;  but  I've  got 
it  mixed  ilie  way  the  doctor  ordered  it." 

Canada  physicians  are  considerably 
puzzled  over  the  case  of  a  Mrs,  Day, 
who  has  given  birth  to  twins,  one  being 
white  and  one  black.  You  never  can  tell 
what  a  Day  may  bring  forth. — Denver 
Evening  Post. 

"Dr.  Splintcm,  the  surgeon,"  declared 
the  man  with  the  red  shingles  on  his 
house,  "is  the  most  expert  man  in  his 
profession  in  the  city." 

"Indeed?"  politely  asked  the  man  with 
the  iron  dog  on  his  lawn. 

"Yes,  sir.  Why,  there  isn't  any  kind 
of  a  fracture  that  he  can't  set.  and  set 
it  perfectly." 

"Is  that  so?"  murnuired  the  man  with 
the  iron  dog  on  his  lawn.  "Now,  I  won- 
der if  he  would  be  any  good  at  setting 
a  broken  egg." — Judge. 


"Dr.  Grindem  is  a  hard  man  wti 
comes  to  collect! i^." 

"So  I've  heard." 

"Yes,  when  Jim  Waterman  we 
him  one  day  last  summer  the  docto 
mad  and  told  him  to  go  to  Halifa 

"Yes," 

"And  then  he  charged  it  up  to  J 
professional     advice." — Cleveland 
Dealer. 

The  middle-aged  man  who  resid 
ihe  tall  white  house  with  the  green  1 
simply  sat  and  looked  and  looket 
looked  at  the  middle-aged  wife  of  h 
som.  and  she  sat  and  looked  and  I 
and  looked  at  him.    Neither  said  a 

She  had  painstakingly  planted  hi: 
pills,  and  he  in  turn  had  taken  her 
peas. 

There  really  wasn't  an\'thing  tt 
— E.r  change. 

Hicks — "So  you  are  going  to  Dr. 
tenheimer.  His  specialty  is  the  sto 
isn't  it?" 

Wicks — "No;   his   specialty    is 
keeping." — Somerville  Journal. 

The  daily  papers  inform  us  thi 
Russian  admiral  in  charge  in  thi 
East  is  suffering  from  the  effects 
severe  nervous  depression.  One  c 
readers  asks,  "Is  it  not  possible  th 
disease  is  in  reality  chorea?" — I 
Medical  Journal. 
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By  Charles  A.  Tyrrell,  M.D.,  Editor. 


Absolutg  cleanliness^  both  internal  and  external^  is  the 
goldin  key  that  unlocks  the  door  of  perfect  health. 
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Sun  BATHiNa 

June  is  here.     The  month  of  roses. 
The  tMight,  particular  jewel  in  the  crown 
of  summer.    And  June,  in  this  favored 
land,  means  an  ecstasy  of  delight.  What 
deKgfatful  visions  the  word  conjures  up 
of  blue  skies,  verdant  fields  and  brilliant 
hned  flowers  I    Now,  Nature  is  at  her 
best,  and  those  who  cannot  contrive  to 
q)end  a  few  days,  face  to  face  with  her, 
secure  from  the  worry  of  business,  should 
at  least  steal  an  hour  at  early  noon  or 
dewy  eve,  to  get  beyond  the  city's  con- 
fines, and  drink  in  health  and  inspira- 
tion from  a  contemplation  of  Nature's 
loveliness.     Now  is  the  time  to  re-in- 
vigorate the  system  with  the  glorious  sun 
bath.     Lose  no  opportunity  to  bask  in 
the  rays  of  the  sun.    You  will  lay  up  a 
store  of  energy  that  will  be  both  a  sur- 
prise and  a  delight  to  you.    All  nature, 
animate  and  inanimate,  revels  in  the  sun- 
shine; man  alone,  seems  least  able  to  ap- 
predate  its  virtues.    Above  all,  let  the 
children  have  all  the  stmshine  possible — 
it  is  a  necessity  of  growing  life.    Never 
mind  tan  or  freckles.    Health  is  the  great 


desideratum,  and  sunshine  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  factors  in  promoting  it. 
The  reign  of  June  is  brief — enjoy  it  while 
you  may. 


Lung  Marvels. 

The  advantages  of  deep  breathing  are 
being  recognized  now,  as  never  before. 
Scarcely  a  publication  in  the  country  that 
does  not  touch  upon  the  subject,  either 
editorially,  or  in  the  form  of  a  reprint. 
It  is  a  gratifying  sign  to  find  public  at- 
tention so  continuously  directed  to  the 
subject,  since  nothing  is  of  greater  im- 
portance; but  it  is  doubtful  whether  one 
person  in  a  thousand  has  an  intelligent 
conception  of  the  marvellous  structure  of 
the  lungs,  and  why  deep  breathing  is  of 
such  benefit.  We  may  even  go  farther, 
and  question  whether  some  of  the  advo- 
cates of  respiratory  gymnastics,  who  ad- 
vocate it  so  strongly,  are  any  better  in- 
formed. No  organ  works  more  indus- 
triously than  the  lung,  laboring  inces- 
santly from  birth  until  death,  and  when 
it  is  taken  into  account  that  they  only 
have  a  rest  of  about  one  second  between 
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each  respiration,  the  amount  of  work  per- 
formed by  them  in  an  average  lifetime, 
may  be  dimly  conjectured.  To  those  un- 
acquainted with  anatomy,  it  may  be  in- 
teresting to  know  they  are  estimated  to 
contain  six  hundred  millions  of  air-cells, 
each  of  which  has  on  its  outer  surface 
five  minute  blood  vessels,  or  upwards  of 
three  billions.  Part  of  these  blood  ves- 
sels are  veins,  bringing  the  impure  blood 
to  be  purified;  the  others  are  arteries, 
carrying  the  purified  blood  back  to  the 
heart.  With  every  breath  drawn  these 
air-cells  are  all  more  or  less  filled  with 
air,  or  should  be,  when  the  interchange 
of  gases  takes  place,  the  carbon  dioxide 
being  given  off,  and  the  oxygen  appro- 
priated. Since  perfect  nutrition  cannot 
take  place  unless  the  blood  is  thoroughly 
oxygenated,  the  necessity  for  deep 
breathing  at  once  becomes  apparent, 
since  only  by  completely  filling  the  lungs 
can  perfect  purification  of  the  blood  be 
effected.  The  majority  of  people  are 
shallow  breathers,  which  means  that  the 
apices  of  the  lungs  (located  just  below 
the  clavicle,  or  collar-bone)  are  con- 
stantly more  or  less  filled  with  stagnant 
air.  Not  only  does  this  deprive  the  body 
of  the  needed  oxygen ;  but  through  lack 
of  exercise  the  cells  degenerate  and  atro- 
phy, that  is  why  consumption  almost  in- 
variably commences  in  that  part  of  the 
lung;  when  we  reflect  upon  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  surface  area  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  air,  the  importance  of 
ensuring  pure  air  is  evident.  The  lungs 
are  among  the  most  marvellous  examples 
of  Nature's  handiwork,  and  when  we 
consider  the  prodigious  amount  of  work 
they  are  called  upon  to  perform,  our  won- 
der increases.  The  best  acknowledgment 
one  can  make  to  nature  for  the  possession 
of  a  good  pair  of  lungs,  is  to  use  them  to 


their  full  capacity,  and  this  can  only  be 
accomplished  by  deep  breathing. 


Misguided  Mothers. 
It  is  a  fact,  patent  to  physicians  and 
nurses,  that  the  number  of  women,  who 
do  not  nurse  their  offspring  is  steadily 
increasing.  This  is  especially  the  case  in 
what  is  usually  termed,  the  well-to-do 
class,  the  delinquents  being  divided  into 
two  classes — ^those  who  are  able,  and  will 
not,  and  those  who  desire  to  do  so,  but 
cannot.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  general 
decadence  in  this  respect,  for  which  the 
conditions  of  modem  life  are  responsible. 
There  is  little  question  that  the  mothers 
of  the  last  generations  were  better  able 
to  nurse  their  children  than  the  mothers 
of  to-day.  This  is  a  serious  condition 
of  things,  and  calls  for  grave  considera- 
tion, for  we  are  confronted  by  the  possi- 
bility of  women  losing  the  power  of  ex- 
ercising the  most  characteristic  func- 
tions of  motherhood.  The  advent  of  the 
"new  woman"  has  been  expatiated  upon 
in  the  most  glowing  terms :  but  if  the  evo- 
lution is  to  be  attained  by  the  practical 
unsexing  of  the  genus,  it  is  a  menace 
to  the  race.  We  use  the  word  "un- 
sexing" advisedly,  for  if  there  is  one  es- 
sentially feminine  attribute,  it  is  the 
mammalian  function  of  furnishing  na- 
tural nourishment  to  the  child.  If  the 
woman  is  physically  incapable,  she  is  de- 
serving of  pity,  but  if  she  is  morally  in- 
capable of  realizing  the  heinousness  of 
her  offence  in  willfully  abdicating  the 
holiest  function  of  her  sex,  she  ranks 
lower  than  many  of  the  animals  that 
she  would  shrink  from  being  compared 
with.  Nor  can  we  close  our  eves  to  the 
fact  that  the  fathers  are  deserving  of 
censure,  for  there  seems  to  be  a  growing 
disinclination  anionf^ them  to  bear  the  hon- 
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ors  of  parenthood,  or,  at  least,  those  of 
multiple  paternity,  and  there  is  also  little 
doubt  but  that  the  desire  of  the  mother 
to  administer  nourishment  to  her  child 
from  nature's  fotmt,  is  sometimes  frus- 
trated by  the  disapproval  of  the  father. 
How  is  this  threatened  evil  to  be  averted  ? 
If  it  were  due  to  ignorance,  a  campaign 
of  education  would  be  in  order ;  but  un- 
fortunately it  is  a  case  in  which  noth- 
ing but  an  awakening  of  the  moral  sense 
will  ward  off  the  calamity. 


The  Post  Check  Bill. 
The  American  public  is  an  easy-go- 
ing, indolent,  good-natured  giant.     In  a 
vague,  indistinct  way  it  is  conscious  of 
its  power,  yet  lacks  the  energy  to  mani- 
fest it.    If  it  were  not  so,  it  would  not 
be  dominated  as  it  is  by  a  few  selfish  or 
unscrupulous  individuals,  who  disregard 
its  wishes.    No  better  instance  could  be 
adduced  of  this  condition  of  things  than 
the  fact  that  the  Post  Check  Bill  has  been 
laid   over    until    Congress   reassembles. 
Here  is  a  bill  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  community,  that  is  almost  uni- 
versally endorsed,  yet  one  man  is  respon- 
sible for  the  provisions  of  this  beneficent 
measure  being  withheld  from  the  people ; 
that  man — Senator  Piatt.    He,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  senatorial  courtesy  (?),  pre- 
vented the  bill  from  being  favorably  re- 
ported.    This  one  man,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, represents  the  combined  in- 
fluence of  all  the  wealthy  express  com- 
panies,   who    see   one   of   their   largest 
sources  of  income  threatened  by  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill.    It  is  this  same  man,  or 
rather  the  companies  he  represents,  that  is 
responsible  for  the  glaring  anomaly  that 
we  have  no  parcel  post  in  this  country. 
A  petition   is  being  circulated  by   Mr. 
Post,  the  author  of  the  Post  Check  Bill, 


for  the  expulsion  of  Mr.  Piatt  from  the 
Senate,  on  the  ground  that  he  is  ad- 
vetsely  influencing  needful  legislation. 
Whether  the  petition  will  be  successful, 
remains  to  be  seen,  but  Mr.  Post  deserves 
the  thanks  of  every  possible  beneficiary 
of  the  act,  for  his  public-spirited  action. 
How  long  are  we  to  be  dominated  in 
this  manner?  How  long  are  the  wishes 
of  the  public  to  be  thwarted  by  the  crea- 
tures it  has  created?  There  is  a  story 
of  a  man,  who  languished  for  years  in 
a  prison,  until  one  day  the  idea  occurred 
to  him,  to  open  the  door.  He  did  so, 
and  walked  out — free.  Some  fine  day, 
the  idea  will  occur  to  the  American  pub- 
lic that  the  remedy  is  in  their  own  hands, 
when  these  obstructionists  will  be  wiped 
out  of  existence.  Each  one  of  you  that 
reads  these  lines  can  help  to  bring  about 
that  result.  Bring  your  influence  to  bear 
upon  your  representative.  Let  him  un- 
derstand that  they  who  made,  can  un- 
make Vox  populi,  vox  Dei  is  not  alto- 
gether a  myth. 


Our  Boys. 
It  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  our  boys 
are  sadly  neglected.  We  place  every 
safeguard  around  our  girls,  to  protect 
them  against  unworthy  boys,  but  we  take 
no  measures  to  render  our  boys  more 
worthy  as  associates.  Girls  are,  in  the 
aggregate,  winning  and  attractive,  and 
experience  little  or  no  difficulty  in  find- 
ing a  way  into  the  homes  of  friends  and 
acquaintances ;  but  the  average  boy  is  shy 
and  diffident,  and  truth  compels  us  to 
say,  he  is  very  frequently  noisy  and  mis- 
chievous. He  is  seldom  invited  into 
other  homes,  and  in  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  cases,  he  is  ill  at  ease  in  his 
own.  The  consequence  is,  he  is  thrown 
upon  his  own  resources,  and  being  cs- 
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sentially  companionable,  his  choice  of 
companions  is  often  ill-advised.  Boys 
must  have  the  companionship  of  other 
boys.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  pre- 
vent it.  It  is  pitiful  to  see  boys  left  to 
their  own  devices  as  they  usually  are, 
and  since  the  only  places  that  have  a 
welcome  for  him  are  those  where  he 
should  not  go,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at 
that  so  many  go  astray?  The  prevail- 
ing impression  seems  to  be,  that  mas- 
culinity, no  matter  what  its  age,  can 
look  after  itself;  but  the  wrecks  seen 
among  the  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  our  po- 
lice courts,  furnish  ample  evidence  to 
the  contrary.  Why  should  the  girls  be 
considered,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  boys  ? 


Are  not  their  lives  of  equal  value  ?  Great- 
er safety  for  the  girls  is  to  be  found  in 
better  supervision  of  the  boys.  If  par- 
ents, fathers  especially,  would  take  more 
interest  in  the  matters  that  interest  their 
boys,  it  would  be  a  distinct  gain  to  all 
concerned.  Perhaps  we  are  a  little  pro- 
nounced on  this  question,  for  we  were 
blessed  with  a  father  who  was  comrade 
as  well  as  parent  Father  was  never  too 
busily  engaged  to  answer  a  question,  no 
matter  whether  it  concerned  a  quantity 
in  Latin,  or  a  game  of  marbles;  and  we 
believe  that  in  the  comradeship  of  par- 
ents and  the  attractiveness  of  home,  are 
to  be  found  the  essentials  for  the  produc- 
tion of  good  and  true  men. 


Stature  and  Sickness.  —  Among 
physical  characters  there  are  few,  per- 
haps, which  influence  the  incidence  of  dis- 
ease to  such  an  extent  as  the  sature  of  the 
individual.  Those  folk  who  quarrel 
with  their  height  and  devise  some  fresh 
means  for  altering  it  hardly  realize  the 
system  of  compensation  which  may  be 
traced  everywhere  in  Nature.  In 
attempting  to  add  cubits  to  their 
stature  they  ignore  the  fact  that  the 
balance  of  the  whole  being  may  be  en- 
dangered by  so  doing.  An  interesting 
paper  upon  this  subject  was  read  before 
the  British  Association  at  Cambridge 
by  Dr.  P.  C.  Shrubsall,  who  stated  that 
individuals  of  high  stature  were  more 
likely  to  be  affected  by  heart  disease, 
rheumatism  and  tonsillitis,  whereas 
short  people  were  more  often  found 
suffering  from  tuberculosis,  cancer,  and 
nervous  diseases.  Such  generalizations 
have  not,  of  course,  been  made  without 
careful  observation  and  measurement  of 
a  large  number  of  patients,  though  it  may 


not  appear  at  first  that  there  is  any 
special  connection  between  stature  and 
disease  incidence.  From  the  life  assur- 
ance point  of  view  the  height  of  die 
proposer  may  influence  considerably  the 
decision  of  the  medical  examiner.  Most 
authorities,  for  instance,  are  agreed  that 
if  the  stature  exceeds  five  feet  ten  inches 
there  is  an  increased  risk,  chiefly  from 
heart  affections.  More  than  usual  care 
should,  therefore,  be  taken  over  the 
physical  examination  of  the  vascular  sys- 
tem in  a  very  tall  subject,  for  it  is  well 
known  that  such  people  do  not  bear  sud- 
den strain  or  prolonged  physical  exer- 
tion at  all  well.  The  proportion  be- 
tween the  height  and  the  weight  is  even 
more  important  than  the  former  alone. 
It  may  be  advantageous  at  times  to  be 
head  and  shoulders  above  one's  fellows, 
physically  speaking,  but  a  giant's  stamina 
is  not  commensurate  with  his  stature; 
indeed,  the  contrary  is  more  often  die 
case. — Medical  Press  and  Circular. 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  PIONEER  HEALTH  REFORMER 


By  Ellen  Goodell  Smith,  M.D. 


uite  fitting  that  the  first  appear- 
my  face  in  public  print  should 
Health,  for  with  all  its  varied 
I  have  been  its  friend,  and  con- 
to  its  columns  from  the  time  it 
e  Hygienic  Teacher,  with  the 
a  of  years  crowded  with  work 
rtice  that  consumed  all  my  time 

•gy- 

i5  a  school  teacher  boarding  with 
l^ht  me  a  few  Water  Cure  Jour- 
fing:  "Here  is  something  that 
you  good."  I  was  then  one  of 
sical  wrecks  made  by  calomel 
T  drugs  when  five  years  of  age, 
'ays  dosing  to  get  relief  and 
tut  never  reaching  that  desirable 
I  devoured  those  pages  of  "new- 
'  and  began  at  once  to  put  them 
ical  test.     The  way  seemed  as 

the  alphabet  Nature  was  su- 
iid  all  that  was  done  outside  of 
lan  machine  was  only  so  many 

set  it  in  orderly  health.  There 
substitutes  for  drug  taking.  Na- 
5  scientific,  and  health,  natural 
the  working  of  law  as  unerring 
controlling  all  the  work  of  na- 

Dunsel  was  needed,  and  I  went 
[undies'  establishment  at  "Round 
orthampton,  ten  miles  away,  and 
a  prescription  for  home  treat- 
Jut  it  was  "heroic"  as  compared 


with  that  of  to-day,  and  looking  back  I 
wonder  how  we  endured  it.  But  thou- 
sands were  taken  from  the  burden  of 
illness  and  the  grip  of  death  and  sent  on 
their  way  rejoicing.  I  read  and  studied 
for  nearly  two  years,  making  slow  pro- 
gress, and  forty-eight  years  ago  en- 
tered the  door  of  Dr.  William  T. 
Vail's  Health  Institute,  at  Franklin, 
N.  H.,  a  few  months  later  located  at 
Hill,  six  miles  distant.  I  felt  the  glow 
of  health  the  moment  I  went  within, 
and  met  the  doctor  and  his  charming 
wife  with  their  genial  smiles  and  hearty 
greeting. 

From  that  moment  it  was  home,  and 
more  than  home,  for  the  elements  lack- 
ing were  found.  With  this  house  I  was 
associated  for  seven  years,  working  with 
all  my  enthusiastic  energy  in  every  de- 
partment, obtaining  there  my  practical 
education  in  combination  with  study 
which  was  of  great  advantage  to  me  in 
Dr.  R.  T.  Trail's  College,  from  which  I 
graduated  in  1861.  I  then  returned  to 
Dr.  Vail's  as  matron  and  physician  for  a 
time,  and  from  there  was  sent  out  as  a 
public  lecturer  and  teacher  of  the  doc- 
trines of  health.  While  nearing  the  close 
of  a  long  season  in  this  work.  Dr.  Trail 
offered  me  a  position  in  the  College, 
which  I  declined,  and  later  a  position  in 
his  Home  at  Wemersville,  Pa.,  which  I 
accepted.    On  my  way  there  I  called  at 
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1$  Laight  Street,  to  confer  with  him,  but 
he  had  just  disposed  of  his  interest  there, 
and  wanted  me  with  him.  "But  I've  not 
had  sufficient  experience  to  take  charge 
of  this  city  Institution."  Yes,  you 
have,  and  if  I  am  satisfied  you  should 
be,"  was  the  reply,  and  that  settled  it. 

Dr.  Hoffman  was  there  at  that  time 
and  initiated  me  into  my  various  duties, 
and  the  Movement  Cure,  with  which  I 
was  not  practically  familiar,  outside  the 
class  room.  Dr.  Trail  soon  went  to  St. 
Anthony,  Minn.,  and  the  firm  was  Miller, 
Wood  and  Browning,  for  a  time;  then 
Miller,  Wood  and  Holbrook.  These  three 
were  married  during  my  two-years'  so- 
journ in  that  far-famed  retreat,  which 
is  now  entirely  off  the  map. 

When  about  ready  to  leave  there  for 
a  lecture  trip.  Dr.  J.  H.  Hero,  of  West- 
boro,  Mass.,  called  on  Dr.  Holbrook  for 
a  woman  physician  fully  competent  to 
have  charge  of  "Movement  Cure"  and 
Turkish  baths.  As  I  had  pioneered  the 
Laight  Street  Turkish  Baths  to  success 
without  a  mishap  to  any  one.  Dr.  Hol- 
brook said  "the  woman  you  need  is  here, 
and  I  think  will  accept  your  proposition." 
An  introduction  followed  and  in  a  few 
moments  the  contract  was  made.  I  took 
up  my  abode  at  Dr.  Hero's  in  the  spring 
of  1866,  finding  unusual  responsibilities 
on  my  hands,  having  everything  to  sys- 
tematize  and  bring  into  harmonious  ad- 
justment. The  home  and  the  labor  were 
delightful,  and  the  year  closed  with  a 
full  course  of  lectures,  both  public  and 
private,  to  the  citizens  of  Hopedale, 
Mass.,  and  for  which  I  received  fifty 
dollars  in  cash  besides  a  handsome  pres- 
ent. I  mention  this  because  it  was  the 
first  time  I  had  received  a  stated  sum 
for  my  work.  Then  followed  my  mar- 
riage and  home  in  Minnesota.    After  a 


year  of  domestic  life  and  feelin( 
oughly  recruited  in  every  way,  n 
bition  for  public  work  was  so  gr( 
we  went  to  St.  Paul  and  there  esta 
the  first  baths  in  that  city,  includii 
trie  and  Russian  baths,  Swedish 
ments,  and  the  "Lifting  Cure,"  t 
its  prime.  Dr.  Butler  of  Boston  1 
to  sell  us  his  apparatus  unless  we 
abandon  all  other  methods  of  tre 
This  we  refused  to  do  and  Dr. 
invented  a  machine  of  his  own,  ms 
tured  and  sold  many  of  them.  "W 
pioneers  in  St.  Paul  in  our  metl 
healing  the  sick  without  drugs, 
lectures  and  our  patrons  were  am< 
most  influential  in  the  city.  W 
the  height  of  success  Dr.  Trail  vis: 
and  under  our  protest  induced  m 
to  Philadelphia  and  take  charge 
Home  there.  We  remained  with  h 
year,  and  then  two  years  of  indep 
practice.  I  gave  two  full  courses 
tures  each  year,  my  rooms  were  ci 
and  business  good,  until  the  great 
cial  crash  in  1873 ;  business  was  I 
a  standstill  and  we  came  to  the  ai 
home. 

During  the  latter  part  of  these 
I  had  been  developing  a  system  ot 
ment  of  my  own,  and  so  getting 
all  cumbersome  methods,  instructi 
tients  in  all  essential  things  tows 
development  of  health  in  then 
Since  then  I  have,  done  pioneer  v 
traveling,  lecturing  and  practisii 
maining  in  a  place  as  long  as  the 
any  one  who  needed  me,  from 
months  to  a  year  or  more.  I  foui 
self  able  to  accomplish  better  an< 
rapid  results  with  my  hands  a: 
teachings  than  ever  before.  I  nc 
tempted  acute  cases,  the  old  chroi 
ing  my  especial  delight — and  th 
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cases  that  could  be  found  in  a 
iraxne  to  me  as  a  last  resort.  The 
s  were  sorely  troubled  over  the 
nade  by  that  little  woman,  and  ridi- 
the  treatment,  which  was  later  in- 
ed  into  this  country — massage — 
is  been  for  years  one  of  the  most 
ful  aids  to  the  physician,  and  means 
1th  to  the  ailing.  I  still  prefer  my 
lethod,  which  is  easier,  more  effec- 
ind  without  exhaustion  to  patient 
self. 

m  1883  until  1896,  mother  being 
alid,  I  remained  at  home  as  house- 
'y  and  assistant  to  my  brother  in 
ss,  that  took  me  entirely  out  of  the 
d  world.  After  ten  years  of  this 
awoke  to  the  fact  that  I  was  fast 
ing  a  moss-grown  fossil,  and  took 
•  pen  once  more  determined  to  write 
f  into  my  own  world  again.  My 
ctions  were  seen  in  a  variety  of 
5.  I  then  began  my  book  "The  Fat 
i  Land  and  How  to  Live  on  It," 
was  published  soon  after  mother's 
in  1896. 

looking  over  a  volume  of  The 
d  of  Health,  1863,  in  an  article 
tie  I  find  these  words,  "It  has  been 
eight  years  since  I  first  made  your 
intance ;  you  have  been  'weighed  in 
alance'  and  found  'not  wanting.' 
found  me  the  companion  of  dys- 
I,  liver  complaint,  a  severe  throat 
ilty  and  a  cough  that  friends  de- 
was  fast  leading  me  into  consump- 
But  thanks  to  your  teachings  and 
1  Providence,  which  led  me  to  the 
g  waters,  and  there  taught  me  that 
irould  be  healthy  I  must  obey  the 


Divine  which  nature  had  implanted  in  my 
constitution,  I  chose  to  obey  and  live, 
and  now  accidents  excepted  I  don't  see 
why  I  may  not  live  to  a  'good  old  age/  " 
From  the  enclosed  circular  you  will  see 
that  I  am  still  alive,  although  near 
death's  door  eight  years  ago  from  an 
accident  that  would  have  laid  up  many 
a  one  for  life ;  no  one  expected  me  to  do 
anything  again,  and  it  took  three  years 
to  get  where  I  could  be  useful.  I  then 
took  up  my  practice  for  two  years,  the 
days  crowded  full  of  work  never  more 
arduous  nor  more  successful.  Then  I 
was  unexpectedly  called  into  Health 
Culture,  to  edit  a  special  department, 
which  I  did  for  two  years,  writing  and 
publishing  "The  Art  of  Living,"  doing 
much  other  writing  and  some  practice 
besides. 

As  nature  long  ago  transformed  the 
ailing  girl  into  health,  and  again  from 
helplessness  into  activity,  you  must  see 
that  I  have  taken  a  new  lease  on  life.  If 
I  do  drop  out  by  the  wayside  and  you  are 
still  an  editor  please  don't  say  from  the 
disease  of  "old  age"  nor  "heart  failure," 
but  just  call  it  anything  else  you  please. 
I  have  no  need  to  sigh  and  wish  I  were 
young  again,  when  youth  is  within. 

Dr.  Fairchild  was  my  College  com- 
panion and  has  had  an  active  and  suc- 
cessful life  as  physician,  writer,  lecturer, 
and  authoress.  Now  working  in  harmony 
we  hope  to  leave  a  worthy  record  of  la- 
bor that  will  not  only  assist  those  with 
whom  we  come  in  contact,  but  through 
them  help  to  mold  the  coming  genera- 
tions. 


life,  as  well  as  racing,  all  the  worst 
nts  happen  at  little  ditches  and  cut- 
fences.  In  the  same  way  you  some- 
see  a  woman  who  would  have  made 


a  Joan  of  Arc  in  another  century  and 
climate  threshing  herself  to  pieces  over 
all  the  little  worries  of  housekeeping." — 
Rudyard  Kipling. 
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NEARLY  HALF  A  MAN'S  WAGES  GOES  FOR  FOOD. 


By  C.  Gilbert  Percival,  M.D. 


According  to  recent  investigations  by 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  more 
than  40  per  cent,  of  the  income  of  the 
average  workingman's  family  is  ex- 
pended for  food. 

The  claim  is  made  after  inquiry  into 
the  conditions  prevailing  in  2,500  fam- 
ilies in  23  different  states. 

That  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  in- 
come is  required  for  sustenance  only 
goes  to  show  the  influence  of  magazines 
like  Health  and  others,  and  the  tre- 
mendous importance  of  diet  and  nutri- 
tion. The  mere  fact  that  the  average 
workingman  spends  so  much  of  his  in- 
come in  such  a  manner  when  he  could 
get  the  amount  of  nourishment,  or  even 
more  for  a  much  lower  rate  of  income 
is  pitiful  and  appalling.  Another  fact 
brought  forward  in  the  investigation  re- 
ferred to  is  that  the  more  intelligent  and 
well-to-do  housekeepers  are,  the  more 
economical  they  are  in  the  purchase  of 
food  supplies.  Many  a  mechanic's  wife 
insists  upon  having  the  best  sirloin  steak, 
while  the  wife  of  a  man  who  has  many 
times  the  income  of  the  mechanics,  may 


be  satisfied  with  the  cheaper  cuts, 
a  singular  fact,  especially  pertainix 
meats  of  all  kinds,  that  the  price 
pound  has  little,  if  any,  relation  t 
nutritive  value.  A  pound  of  steak 
ing  25  cents  contains  no  more  nut 
elements  than  ten  cents'  worth 
cheaper  cut,  and  if  the  latter  is  ii 
gently  cooked  it  will  be  quite  as  ap 
ing  and  equally  effective.  The  i 
also  shows  that  the  average  Am( 
mechanic  is  a  great  meat  consumer, 
perhaps  too  much  of  a  meat  consi 
which  may  account  for  the  great 
centage  of  income  expended  for 
With  the  American  mechanic  ali' 
the  evils  of  a  too-much-meat  did 
the  economical  methods  of  preparin 
tasty  and  edible  cereals,  vegetable 
lentils,  the  percentage  of  income 
pended  for  food  may  be  consid< 
lowered,  also  the  percentage  now 
on  physician  and  drug  bills.  Thii 
give  more  of  the  income  to  pleasur 
education  and  literature,  with  a  < 
sponding  increase  in  health  and  lo 
ity. 


DIPHTHERIA. 


By  G.  H.  Corsan. 


This  is  a  malignant  contagious  dis- 
ease of  the  throat,  chiefly  confined  to 
children,  in  which  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  pharynx  becomes  highly  inflamed 
and  exudes  lymph,  thus  formings  a  false 


membrane  which  may  fill  up  the  1 
and  air  passages,  thereby  occludin 
air  from  the  lungs  and  causing  su 
tion. 
This  disease  is  very  similar  to 
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croup,  tonsillitis  or  ulcerated  sore 

ptoms. — ^Indisposition ;  general  de- 
n ;  local  fever;  intense  sore  throat; 
iifficulty  in  swallowing  or  breatli- 
rhite  patch  on  the  throat.  This 
lembrane  can  be  easily  seen  and  it 
!  noticed  that,  upon  attempting  to 
,  the  under  surface  will  readily 

he  tnalignant  or  black  diphtheria 
>urities  are  greater  and  the  throat 
to  close  up,  causing  suffocation. 
r^^. — (i)  Bad  foods  such  as  cause 
ation,  as  white  flour  products,  as 

biscuits,  puddings  and  cakes, 
(2)    Milk    and    eggs,    especially 

milk  and  eggs.  (3)  Foul  air, 
s  a  child  is  apt  to  get  by  placing 
d  under  the  bedclothes;  or  if  the 
oul  and  damp  as  is  frequently  the 
I  winter  time  in  the  majority  of 
,  and  hence  the  prevalence  of  diph- 
in  winter.  (4)  Its  origin  is  re- 
poisons,  the  result  of  a  surfeit  of 

foods,  especially  cooked  fibrin 
bumin;  this  is  the  soil  in  which 
!cific  bacillus  of  diphtheria  takes 

rnosis, — No  child  should  die  of 
nia,  though  as  I  write  these  lines 
n  are  dying,  not  of  the  disease, 
ignorance,  which  is  bad  nursing, 
hild,  man  or  woman,  who  has 
h  enough  to  have  a  fever  has 
h  enough  to  get  well  if  properly 
• 

intent, — ^Don't  worry.  At  once 
e  child  three  or  four  or  even  more 
I  according  to  the  offensiveness  of 


the  passages.  Then  place  in  a  hot  bath 
— a  full  hot  bath  right  up  to  the  throat 
— place  a  still  hotter  compress  over  the 
throat  and  keep  hot  by  frequently  renew- 
ing. Give  lemon  and  water  to  drink  and 
plenty  of  it  and  mind  no  sugar  in  it 
After  the  fever  has  gone  down  place  in 
a  warm  snug  bed  and  ventilate  the  room 
well  day  and  night  and  have  the  sun 
shine  in  in  the  dajrtime.  Food  the  child 
must  have,  but  let  that  food  be  raw  pine- 
apple juice.  Get  ripe  pineapples  and 
compress  the  juice  out — ^no  sugar.  And 
mind  that  is  the  only  food  the  child  must 
have.    In  nursing  be  firm. 

If  you  do  not  like  your  child  and  want 
to  prolong  its  sickness  or  kill  it  then  feed 
plenty  of  milk. 

All  food  is  poison  to  the  stomach  of 
the  diphtheritic. 

Be  sure  and  never  pull  the  membrane 
when  it  is  formed  in  the  throat  but  let 
it  slough  off. 

There  will  be  sloughing  of  the  bowels 
towards  the  termination  of  the  disease. 

A  mild  case  of  diphtheria  can  be  made 
malignant  by  feeding  milk,  eggs  and 
other  animal  foods. 

The  pineapple  juice  will  keep  the 
throat  clean  and  clear,  also  the  whole 
cesophagus  and  stomach,  and  any  rancid 
proteid  matter  will  be  purified  by  the 
powerful  vegetable  acid  without  injury 
to  the  living  tissues.  When  the  throat 
is  thoroughly  clean  and  clear  solid  food 
may  be  fed. 

The  rapidity  of  the  above  treatment 
will  astonish  you.  No  child  on  earth 
can  die  of  diphtheria  treated  as  above. 


world  contains  at  least  four 
tins  composed  almost  of  solid 
"€.  One  is  the  iron  mountain  of 
ri,  another  in  Mexico,  another  in 


India,  and  a  fourth  in  that  region  of 
Africa  explored  by  Stanley,  and  there 
have  been  reports  of  such  a  mountain 
existing  in  Siberia. 


PERSONAL  BEAUTY. 


By  William  S.  Birge,  M.D.     .. 


Personal  beauty  should  be  a  subject 
of  consideration  to  every  girl  and  wo- 
man, and  should  lead  her  to  make  herself 
as  attractive  as  possible.  Cultivate  beau- 
ty, real  beauty,  and  its  underlying  prin- 
ciple is  "plain  living  and  high  thinking." 
The  essentials  of  true  beauty  are  temper- 
ance, purity  and  exercise. 

A  good  recipe  to  insure  bodily  perfec- 
tion has  been  given  by  a  well-known 
writer:  "Study  Greek  models  for  the 
head,  English  for  the  complexion,  Irish 
for  the  hands,  American  for  the  finger- 
nails, Hindostanee  for  the  feet,  and  Span- 
ish for  the  gait." 

To  acquire  beauty,  a  general  knowl- 
edge of  anatomy,  physiology  and  chemis- 
try is  essential.  How  can  a  woman  be- 
come or  remain  beautiful  who  has  no 
comprehension  of  the  changes  of  her 
body  from  dietetic,  atmospheric  and  emo- 
tional causes.  To  persevere  in  the  task 
of  cultivating  beauty  and  preserve  the 
natural  endowments  of  the  body  is  a 
serious  work.  It  calls  for  unflagging 
industry,  and  should  be  one  of  the  reg- 
ular duties.  All  parts  of  the  body  should 
receive  impartial  attention,  the  eyes, 
complexion,  limbs,  etc.,  until  a  harmoni- 
ous whole  is  secured. 

The  greatest  secret  of  beauty  is  health, 
and  unless  each  organ  of  the  body  per- 
forms its  functions  there  is  not  perfect 
health.  If  one  part  of  a  machine  refuses 
to  do  its  work,  the  entire  machine  is 
thrown  out  of  order.  This  is  equally 
true  of  the  human  body.    The  stomach 


is  in  a  great  measure  responsible 
many  defects.  No  beauty  is  perfectv 
out  a  good  complexion;  by  this  w< 
not  mean  a  fair  complexion,  but  a  1 
thy,  elastic,  clear  one,  with  a  lustre, 
lack  of  such  a  complexion  is  due 
number  of  causes,  prominent  an 
which  is  the  imperfect  action  of  di 
ent  organs.  If  the  stomach  is  not  d 
its  work  properly  the  food  is  not  digei 
As  a  natural  consequence  the  eflfec 
this  is  shown  in  a  sallow  and  lustrt 
complexion. 

How  often  do  we  sec  the  other 
handsome  schoolgirl"  with  a  pasty  < 
plexion.  It  is  due  largely  to  an  impr 
diet,  especially  at  the  nocfa-day  lu 
eon,  which  often  consists  of  cake,  pie 
confectionery.  What  you  eat,  when 
eat,  and  how  much  you  eat,  plays  an 
portant  part  in  the  matter  of  complex 
Fruits,  especially  those  that  are  tart, 
ham  bread,  greens,  broths  and  » 
(not  greasy  or  highly  seasoned),  r 
acid  drinks,  and  lean  meats  are  re< 
mended  as  beneficial. 

A  Southern  woman  who  was  a  be 
in  her  youth,  and  at  the  age  of  sixt^ 
tained  many  of  her  charms,  espec 
her  clear,  fresh  complexion,  attrib 
it  partially  to  the  fact  that  she  absta 
from  drinking  tea  and  coflfee;  drin! 
instead  lemonade,  acid  drinks,  s; 
mineral  waters,  and  always  a  glass  of  < 
water  before  breakfast,  and  eating  pi 
of  chopped  lean  meat  without  potat 

Different  temperaments  require  di 
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treatment  A  slender,  bilious  bru- 
!,  whose  blood  is  thin,  may  indulge 
aderdone  beef  gravies,  and  plenty  of 
er,  while  the  blonde,  who  is  inclined 
Tofula  and  a  florid  complexion,  must 
-ict  herself  to  eggs,  milk,  bread, 
t  broths  and  fruit.  Too  much  stress 
lot  be  placed  on  moderation  as  an  aid 
igestion,  and  an  improver  of  the  com- 
ion. 

it  temperately;  do  not  overload  the 
lach.    Eat  and  drink  as  you  would 

medicine  to  answer  a  need.     The 

is  not  far  distant  when  we  will  no 
t  take  food  indiscriminately  than  we 

take  poisoned  drugs.  Eat  to  live, 
live  to  eat 

11  alcoholic  drinks  are  death  to  a  good 
flexion.  A  woman  once  said  to  her 
ician:  "Why  is  my  face  so  red?" 
being  questioned  she  acknowledged 
she  indulged  in  a  glass  of  whisky 
water  at  night  He  said:  "Leave 
the  water  and  your  face  will  soon 
urple."  Opiates,  narcotics,  sleeping 
gfats,  all  tend  to  ruin  the  complexion, 
d  the  excessive  use  of  tea  and  cof- 
and  do  not  take  it  strong.    With  ^ 

self-denial,  the  use  of  hot  water 
be  substituted  for  these  drinks,  and 

this  absence  will  scarcely  be  no- 
,    and    the    complexion    much    im- 
ed. 
recall  how  one  lady  of  my  acquaint- 

regained  a  smooth  and  beautiful 
>lexion  from  a  perfect  waste  of 
hness,  the  chin  especially  showing 
les  and  unsightly  red  blotches.  She 
naturally  the  clear,  white  skin  that 

with   light-brown   hair   and   gray 

After  awhile  the  complexion  be- 
I  cloudy  and  the  skin  hard;  small 
les  appeared  on  the  chin,  seeming 
;  deep  down  under  the  surface.    At 


first  she  did  nothing  for  the  trouble, 
thinking  it  was  only  a  temporary  indis- 
position that  would  soon  pass  away.  But 
it  grew  steadily  worse,  and  from  having 
a  smooth,  fine  complexion,  her  face  be- 
came a  "sight,"  and  she  grew  extremely 
sensitive  about  it.  At  night  she  bathed 
her  face  in  a  bowl  of  warm  water,  in 
which  a  heaping  teaspoonful  of  pow- 
dered borax  had  been  dissolved.  She 
used  a  soft  washcloth  of  old  linen,  and  a 
pure,  unscented  cocoanut  oil  soap.  She 
did  not  scrub  the  sore,  sensitive  skin, 
but  rubbed  it  carefully  and  then  poured 
out  the  warm  water  and  turned  on  hot 
— as  hot  as  she  could  bear  it.  She  threw 
the  water  up  on  the  face,  using  no  cloth, 
simply  hot  water  softened  with  powdered 
borax,  to  which  she  added  ten  drops  of 
spirits  of  camphor.  After  this  she  dried 
her  face  by  burying  it  in  a  soft  damask 
towel,  not  rubbing  it  at  all.  Then  she 
took  a  pot  of  perfectly  pure  cold  cream, 
made  up  with  rose  water,  and  rubbed  it 
thoroughly  into  her  cheeks  and  fore- 
head, reserving  the  chin  for  the  best  and 
longest  rubbing.  The  little  hard  lumps 
under  the  skin  seemed  at  first  to  with- 
stand all  coaxing  and  softening,  but  she 
kept  this  treatment  up  religiously  for  two 
months  before  there  was  any  appreciable 
result  To  this  night  treatment  she  added 
a  cold  bath  in  the  morning.  She  experi- 
mented with  this  latter  part  of  the  treat- 
ment until  she  was  sure  the  cold  water 
was  adapted  to  her  system ;  then,  no  mat- 
ter how  cold  the  weather  or  the  water, 
that  arctic  bath  was  never  omitted.  A 
month  of  this  had  a  wonderful  effect. 
Her  face  began  to  suggest  its  former 
clear,  smooth  appearance,  and  the  rough- 
ness on  the  chin  began  to  grow  softer. 
Her  plan  of  diet  was  rigidly  adhered  to, 
and  this  was  what  she  lived  on  each  day : 
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On  leaving  the  cold  morning  bath  she 
drank  a  glass  of  hot  milk.  Then  for 
breakfast  she  ate,  first,  an  orange,  a  small 
bowl  of  either  cerealine,  breakfast  food, 
shredded  oats  or  cracked  wheat,  well  cov- 
ered with  rich  cream.  A  small  slice  of 
beef,  cooked  rare,  graham  bread  and  milk 
toast  completed  the  meal.  Occasionally 
she  ate  a  soft  boiled  egg.-  Every  other 
morning  she  had  a  mutton  chop,  so  she 
would  not  tire  of  the  beef.  For  luncheon 
she  ate  fruit,  a  salad,  graham  bread,  un- 
salted  butter,  cup  custard,  and  drank  a 
glass  of  milk.  Bouillon,  beef,  mutton 
or  fish,  vegetables,  stewed  fruit,  a  pud- 
ding or  an  ice  formed  her  menu  for  din- 
ner. She  drank  neither  coflfee  nor  tea, 
but  took  a  cup  of  hot  chocolate  just  be- 
fore she  got  into  bed — ^when  she  felt  that 
she  wanted  it.  She  took  long,  brisk 
walks  every  day,  no  matter  what  the 


weather,  wearing  a  soft  tissue  veil  if  die 
wind  was  cold  or  cutting.  If  it  rained 
she  wore  waterproof  boots  and  a  mack- 
intosh and,  with  a  man's  large  umbrella, 
minded  the  moisture  no  more  than  if  it 
had  been  sunshine.  If  it  snowed  or  sleet- 
ed it  made  no  difference  with  her;  that 
daily  airing  was  going  to  be  taken.  She 
sleeps  in  a  room  without  a  fire,  and  finds 
that  her  sleep  is  sound  and  refresUngi 
In  the  summer  she  keeps  every' window 
open  in  her  room.  At  night  she  takes  a 
warm  sponge  bath  just  before  she  goei 
to  bed.  A  year  from  the  time  she  b^jan 
to  treat  herself  she  was  prettier  than 
she  had  ever  been  in  her  life,  and  her 
complexion  was  simply  beautiful.  Her 
eyes  were  clear  and  bright,  and  there  was 
a  general  air  of  elasticity  and  vigor  about 
her  that  she  had  never  known  before. 


OUR  MEDICAL  LAWS. 


By  Hugh  Mann. 


The  osteopathic  physicians  in  the 
State  of  New  York  are  trying  to  have 
a  bill  passed  to  place  the  practice  of  os- 
teopathy under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Board  of  Regents.  Of  course,  this  is  be- 
ing opposed  by  the  medical  societies,  and 
during  the  hearing  of  this  bill,  one  smart 
M.D.,  who  is  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
opposition,  sprung  a  sensation  ( ?)  by 
challenging  any  osteopath  to  move  one- 
fiftieth  (1-50)  of  an  inch  the  bones  in  a 
section  of  lamb  which  he  exhibited. 

Through  this  challenge  the  medical 
fraternity  wanted  to  prove  that  the  claims 
upon  which  osteopathy  is  based  are  false. 
The  osteopaths  by  not  accepting  this 
challenge  have  proven  themselves  wise, 
as  it  is  a  nonsensical  challenge. 


1 

i 


The  claim  of  the  osteopaths  that  they 
can  cure  disease  by  moving  the  bones, 
and    hence    relieve    the    pressure    upOD 
nerves  and  ligaments,  has  been  proven  by 
the    many    remarkable    and    successful 
cures  they  have  made.    It  has  also  been 
proven  by  the  medical  fraternity  them- 
selves, that  in  all  cases  of  fracture  of 
the  spine  the  patient  becomes  paralyzed 
and    when    the    vertebrae    is    replaced, 
thereby   removing  the  pressure  on  the 
nerves,  the  patient  gradually  recovers. 
Is  not  this  proof  enough  that  at  least 
some  of  the  claims  of  osteopathy  are  cor- 
rect? 

If  the  drug  doctors  wish  to  challenge 
the  osteopaths,  or  any  other  naturopath- 
ic physicians,  why  don't  they  do  so  sden- 
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and  not  theoretically?  Let  them 
six  (6)  or  twelve  (12)  cases  of 
3)  or  four  (4)  different  diseases 
ace  half  of  them  under  the  care 
>steopath  or  other  naturopath  and 
ler  half  under  the  treatment  of  a 
sitative  of  the  M.D/s.  Let  them 
the  results  of  both  treatments, 
should  be  published  in  one  of  the 
I  newspapers.  This  is  the  only 
1  to  prove  if  osteopathy  or  natur- 

is  worthy  of  recognition  or  not. 
f  their  deeds  we  shall  know  them. 
nre  any  licenses  are  given  to  the 
1  college  graduates,  they  should 
that  they  can  properly  diagnose 
dically  cure  disease.  The  present 
Is  of  examinations  prove  nothing; 
aduate  who  has  a  more  retentive 
y  will  pass  the  examinations  ea- 
lan  the  one  with  a  poor  memory, 
!t  the  latter  may  prove  to  be  a  far 
physician.  The  theories  of  med- 
drug)  treatment  are  all  right  as 
they  go,  but — ^they  do  not  go  far 
1.  The  public  want  results  and 
eories. 

writer,  to  prove  that  the  drugging 
dty  are  more  in  error  than  any 
I  of  "Nature  Cure,"  issues  a  chal- 
to  them  to  answer  and  prove  the 
ing  questions: 

VhsLt  is  the  cause  of  disease? 
What  is  the  cause  of  colds? 
What  is  the  cause  of  fevers? 
How  is  pain  caused? 
Hfow  do  drugs  cure? 
Do  drugs  act  on  living  tissues, 
w? 

.  Has    medicine     ever     radically 
a  case  of  epilepsy? 
[.  Has  a  case  of  tuberculosis  of 
igs  ever  been  cured  by  means  of 
nedication  ? 


IX.  Have  the  drug  physicians  ever 
cured  a  case  of  venereal  disease,  that  has 
proved  radical? 

X.  Have  drugs  ever  cured  a  case  of 
dyspepsia? 

XL  If  pneumonia,  tuberculosis,  small- 
pox, diphtheria,  typhoid  and  scarlet  fe- 
ver, and  other  so-called  infectious  dis- 
eases are  contagious,  why  do  some  per- 
sons become  infected  and  others  not? 

The  science  (sic)  of  medicine  is  based 
on  theory  and  not  on  facts.  On  the  other 
hand,  osteopathy,  hydrotherapy,  masso- 
therapy,  kinestherapy,  and  other  branches 
of  naturopathy  have  been  proven  to  be 
true  therapeutic  remedies  by  the  numer- 
ous remarkable  cures  each  single  branch 
has  accomplished. 

The  drug  system  of  cure  is  unscientific 
in  philosophy  and  practice,  unreasonable 
in  science,  and  contrary  to  the  dictates 
of  nature;  it  teaches  a  false  doctrine  of 
the  essential  nature  of  disease;  a  false 
doctrine  of  the  action  of  medicines;  a 
false  doctrine  of  the  relations  of  disease 
to  the  living  organisms ;  a  false  doctrine 
of  the  relations  of  drugs  to  diseases;  a 
false  theory  of  vitality ;  a  false  theory  of 
the  remedial  power  of  nature,  and  a  false 
doctrine  of  "nature's  law  of  cure." 

Naturopathy  is  true  in  philosophy, 
harmonious  with  nature,  and  rational  in 
practice ;  all  of  its  fundamental  doctrines 
in  relation  to  the  nature  of  disease,  the 
action  of  remedies,  the  relations  of  dis- 
eases and  remedies  to  each  other  and  to 
the  living  organisms,  and  also  in  rela- 
tion to  vitality,  the  remedial  power  of 
nature,  and  nature's  law  of  cure  are  both 
true  and  demonstrable. 

All  medical  laws  that  make  the  drug 
prescribers  the  protectors  (  ?)  of  the  pub- 
lic, and  forbid  the  practice  of  other  sys- 
tems of  therapy,  are  unconstitutional  and 
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should  be  repealed.  In  place  of  those 
we  should  pass  laws  that  would  allow  all 
true  physicians  to  practise,  after  they  had 
proven  themselves  capable  of  radically 
curing  disease. 

The  Boards  of  Health  should  con- 
sist of  three  (3)  practitioners  of  each 
system  of  therapy,  and  each  physician 
who  has  been  granted  a  license  to  prac- 
tise, should  be  compelled  to  report  each 
case  he  treats,  and  if  upon  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation it  is  proven  that  a  physician 
has  neglected  his  proper  duty,  or 
through  ignorance  has  failed  to  cure 
some  ailment  that  other  physicians  have 
treated  and  cured,  his  license  should  be 
revoked.  This  plan  would  eliminate 
those  practitioners  who  care  more  for 
their  bank  accounts,  than  to  relieve  suf- 
fering, and  would  leave  in  the  field  the 
true  physician  who  has  the  benefit  of  hu- 
manity at  heart. 

The  drug  doctor  that  cannot  compete 
with  the  naturopath,  and  seeks  to  pass 
prohibitory  laws,  proves  that  he  is  either 
incompetent  or  lazy.  If  incompetent  he 
should  go  into  some  other  business,  and 
if  he  is  too  lazy  to  investigate  all  other 
methods  of  healing,  and  hence  be  en- 
abled to  treat  disease  successfully,  he 
does  not  deserye  success,  and  if  he  starves 
it  is  his  own  fault. 

About  fifty  (50)  years  ago  Prof.  R. 
T.  Trail,  M.D.,  in  his  Water  Cure 
Journal,  issued  a  challenge  to  the  medi- 


cal profession  for  a  debate  on  ''Nature 
versus  Drugs."  In  1901  the  late  Dr. 
August  F.  Reinhold  also  issued  a  dud- 
lenge,  that  he  would  give  $5,000  to  any 
charitable  institution,  if  he  failed  to  cure 
any  so-called  incurable  case  that  he 
(Dr.  R.)  pronounced  curable.  The  cases 
to  be  chosen  by  representatives  of  the 
drug  doctors.  Both  challenges  were  un- 
heeded. If  drugs  cure,  why  don't  they 
prove  it? 

Either  the  system  of  drug  therapy,  or 
naturopathy  is  false.  That  naturopathy 
is  based  on  scientific  and  physiological 
facts  has  been  proven  and  that  the 
science  (?)  of  Materia  Medica  is  based 
on  mere  and  unstaple  theories  has  also 
been  proven;  and  no  matter  how  many 
protective  medical  laws  the  medical  so- 
cieties will  endeavor  to  pass,  and  how 
much  they  will  oppose  the  recognition 
of  naturopathy,  their  eflForts  will  prove 
unsuccessful,  because  the  truth  can  never 
be  hidden. 

"Truth  crushed  to  earth  will  rise  again; 

The  eternal  years  of  'Nature'  are  hers, 
But  error,  wounded,  writhes  in  pain. 

And  dies  among  his  worshippers." 

3|c  4e  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Since  this  was  written  the  writer  has 
received  information  that  the  osteopaths 
have  been  successful  in  their  attempt  to 
pass  their  bill.     Hurrah!  for  truth. 

Naturopathic  physicians,  get  together. 


HOW  SHALL  WE  ORDER  THE  CHILD?  NO.  5. 


By  James  Montgomery. 


The  question  of  chastisement  is  one  of 
vital  importance  to  both  parent  and  child. 
The  parents  themselves,  and  all  the  peo- 
ple, are  chastised.     God  deals  with  un- 


converted sinners,  and  with  indifferent 
Christians  as  He  expects  parents  to  deal 
with  their  offspring.  The  father  and 
the  mother  (the  mother  no  more  so  than 
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ther  should  be)  are  as  God  to  the 
It  knows  no  authority  nor  exam- 
jher  or  greater  than  parents.  And 
is  reason  parents  may  learn  their 
to  children  by  noting  God's  deal- 
mth  them.  Listen:  "Thou  shalt 
insider  in  thine  heart  that  as  a  man 
neth  his  son,  so  the  Lord  thy  God 
neth  thee"  (Deut.  8:5).  Again, 
1  be  his  Father  and  he  shall  be  My 
If  he  commit  iniquity,  I  will  chas- 
im  with  the  rod  of  men,  and 
he  stripes  of  the  children  of  men" 
m.  7: 14).  Again,  "For  whom  the 
loveth  he  correcteth;  even  as  a 
the  son  in  whom  he  delighteth" 
.  3:12).  And  again,  "Have  ye 
ten  the  exhortation  which  speak- 
ito  you  as  unto  children.  My  son, 
e  not  thou  the  chastening  of  the 
nor  faint  when  thou  art  rebuked  of 
"  ♦  *  If  ye  endure  chastening  God 
li  with  you  as  with  sons;  for  what 
he  whom  the  father  chasteneth  notf 
if  ye  be  without  chastisement, 
of  all  are  partakers,  then  are  ye 
ds  and  not  sons.  Furthermore,  we 
lad  fathers  of  our  flesh  which  cor- 
us  and  we  gave  them  reverence: 
Ne  not  much  rather  be  in  subjec- 
0  the  father  of  spirits  and  live? 
erily  they  for  a  few  days  chast- 
is  as  seemed  good  unto  them;  but 
r  our  profit  that  we  might  be  par- 
of  His  holiness.  Now  no  chas- 
for  the  present  seemeth  joyous  but 
us:  nevertheless,  afterward  it 
h  the  peaceable  fruits  of  righteous- 
ito  them  which  are  exercised  there- 
Heb.  12:5-11).  God's  ways  have 
results.  They  yield  the  peaceable 
of  right-doing.  Yet  no  chastening 
present  seemeth  joyous,  but  griev- 
ot  only  to  the  victim  but  also  to 


the  conscientious  parent  who  wields  the 
rod.  Well  do  I  remember  the  agony  the 
first  real  whipping  our  child  ever  re- 
ceived gave  me,  and  how  I  kneeled  by 
the  bed  on  which  she  had  sobbed  herself 
to  sleep  and  asked  God  to  make  the  les- 
son remain  with  her  so  I  would  not  have 
to  endure  the  punishment  again.  I  am 
glad  to  report  that  never  again  for  that 
particular  offense  have  we  been  com- 
pelled to  correct  her. 

It  has  been  said  by  a  writer  whose 
wisdom  I  very  much  respect  that  one 
thorough  whipping  is  usually  sufficient  for 
the  average  child,  if  administered  at  the 
proper  time.  It  is  as  sound  logic  as  ex- 
perience has  proven;  although  in  exag- 
gerated cases  it  will  of  necessity  take 
patience  and  perseverance  to  succeed. 

And  to  conclude  let  us  very  briefly  re- 
view the  lessons  learned  in  these  studies, 
that  they  may  become  fixed  in  mind  and. 
be  of  practical  value  to  those  who  rev- 
erence the  Word  of  God  and  who  love 
their  children. 

1.  "Be  a  joyful  mother  of  children" 
(Ps.  113 : 9).  Do  not  shun  it — "Be  fruit- 
ful and  multiply  and  replenish  the  earth" 
(Gen.  1:28).  It  was  for  this  that  the 
marriage  institution  was  invented.  The 
maternal  instinct  is  of  early  development 
in  children;  and  is  only  crushed  out  by 
aritficial  lives  and  wicked  practices 

2.  Begin  the  training  of  the  child  be- 
fore it  is  born  (see  Judges  13 : 4  and  14). 
Four  or  five  months'  training  during  this 
period  is  of  more  value  than  so  many 
years  afterward. 

3.  "As  new-bom  babes,  desire  the  sin- 
cere milk  of  the  word  that  you  may  grow 
thereby"  (i  Peter  2:2).  Babies  should 
nurse  at  the  breast  of  the  mother.  All 
natural  instincts  demand  this;  all  reason 
requires  it ;  and  even  science  agrees  that 
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it  is  usually  best.  ''Can  a  mother  forget 
her  sucking  child?  Yea,  they  may  for- 
get" (see  Isaiah  49:15). 

4.  Training  should  begin  early.  The 
prenatal  influence  may  be  termed  "in- 
direct training"  and  direct  training  is 
that  applied  to  the  child  itself  and  should 
be  begun  "while  yet  there  is  hope"  (see 
Prov.  19:18),  so  that  trouble  may  be 
spared  the  parents  and  that  the  child  es- 
cape the  distress  and  the  woe  of  a  dis- 
obedient life. 

5.  If  neglected  in  early  life  the  train- 
ing should  be  accomplished  with  a  will 
at  once,  "and  let  not  thy  soul  spare  for  his 
crying,"  for  "if  thou  beatest  him  with  the 
rod  he  shall  not  die — ^thou  shalt  beat  him 
with  the  rod  and  shalt  deliver  his  soul 
from  hell"  (Prov.  23: 13  and  14). 

6.  The  result  of  neglected  training  is 
a  generation  "disobedient  to  parents,  un- 
thankful, unholy,  without  natural  affec- 
tion" (see  2  Tim.  3:2),  who  behave 
themselves  proudly  against  the  ancient 
(Isa.  3:5),  and  have  no  confidence  in 
father  and  mother  (see  Ezek.  22:7). 
These  are  the  children  of  whom  it  is 
said :  "There  is  a  generation  that  curseth 
their  father  and  doth  not  bless  their 
mother"  (Prov.  30:11).  They  are  a 
grief  to  father  and  bitterness  to  her  that 
bore  them  (Prov.  17:25). 

7.  We  learned  also  that  the  parents 
should  not  "provoke  their  children  to  an- 
ger lest  they  be  discouraged"  (Col.  3: 
21),  but  must  bring  them  up  in  the  nur- 
ture and  admonition  of  the  Lord" 
(Ephes.  6:4)  talking  to  them  of  the 
Laws  of  God"  when  thou  sittest  in  thine 
house  and  when  thou  walkest  by  the  way, 
and  when  thou  liest  down,  and  when 


thou  risest  up"  (Deut  6:7).  And  he 
thou  assured,  faithful  parents,  that  whoi 
they  are  older  they  will  not  depart  froB 
your  teaching  (see  Prov.  2a:  6). 

8.  We  also  noticed  that  an  inflwfncB 
of  this  kind  exerted  over  the  child  growt 
and  develops  until  many  generations  are 
helped  thereby.  So,  "Tell  your  children 
of  it,  and  let  your  children  tell  their  chil- 
dren, and  their  children  another  genera- 
tion" (Joel  1:3).  "That  the  genera- 
tion to  come  might  know  them  (God's 
Works  and  Power,  verse  4),  even  the 
children  which  should  be  bom;  who 
should  arise  and  declare  them  to  their 
children;  that  they  might  set  their  hope 
in  God,"  etc.    (Ps.  78:6  and  7). 

Thus  we  have  reviewed  the  points 
made  and  have  quoted  again  some  of  the 
texts  cited  in  order  to  forever  imprint 
their  importance  upon  the  mind  of  those 
who  read  these  articles. 

We  have  not  attempted  to  mention  the 
various  details  of  the  child's  life  which 
perplex  the  mother  "at  sundry  times  and 
in  divers  manners,"  because  I  believe  if 
each  mother  (and  father)  will  study  the 
subject  as  its  importance  demands  that 
she  will  be  granted  sufficient  wisdom  to 
meet  every  requirement  and  will  raise  up 
children  that  "will  rise  up  and  call  her 
blessed"  both  in  this  present  world  and 
also  in  that  which  is  to  come.  In  the 
training  of  your  children  as  well  as  in 
your  religious  instruction,  let  this  quota- 
tion be  your  motto: 

"The  teachings  of  men  so  often  mislead 
us; 
What  says  the  Book  of  God  to  me?" 

(the   END.) 


Conducted  by  Prop.  Anthony  Babker. 


WRESTLING. 
Na  I. 

(These  Illustrations  were  specially  posed  by  Prof.  A.  Barker  and  Al.  Treloar, 
"The  Perfect  Man.") 


Wrestling  is  the  oldest  of  athletic 
ipcprts.  Its  universal  and  continuous  pop- 
nbrity  from  the  earliest  times,  in  all 
amntries,  and  among  all  races,  has  un- 
questionably had  much  to  do  with  the 
pbysical  evolution  of  mankind. 

The  need  of  exercise  is  instinctively 
felt,  not  only  by  men  but  by  animals, 
^^ild  animals  exercise  naturally,  leaping, 
ninning,  and  climbing,  much  more  than 
is  necessary  to  procure  food  and  escape 
enemies.  This  apparently  purposeless 
activity,  the  playing  of  animals,  is  un- 
<]oubtedly  from  an  instinctively  felt  need 
of  exercise.  Strangely  enough,  this 
playing  of  animals  very  often  takes  the 
fcnn  of  wrestling.  Physical  contest,  at- 
tack, defense,  seem  to  be  the  primitive 
natural  purposes  of  strength.  From  this 
it  is  perhaps  not  surprising  that,  when 
a  need  of  exercise  is  felt  either  by  ani- 
mals or  men,  it  should  take  the  form  of 
an  imitation  or  preparation  for  the  con- 
flicts on  which  the  life  of  the  individual 
may  depend. 

The  primary  object  in  wrestling  is  to 
overthrow  your  oppcMient.     Many  vari- 


ous styles  of  the  art  have  been  developed 
by  as  many  different  races.  In  ancient 
Greek  times  a  style  of  wrestling  was 
used  which  differed  not  materially 
from  rough-and-tumble  fighting.  In 
modem  Europe  it  is  unfair  to  grasp 
your  opponent's  legs,  but  the  wrestlers 
are  free  to  change  holds  or  let  go  their 
holds  as  often  as  they  like.  This  style 
is  called  the  "Graeco-Roman,"  although 
it  is  a  very  mild  and  peaceful  sport  com- 
pared with  the  wrestling  actually  prac- 
tised by  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  In 
Graeco-Roman  wrestling,  two  points 
down,  that  is,  the  two  shoulders,  con- 
stitute a  fall. 

In  this  series  of  articles,  we  will  treat 
of  two  styles  of  wrestling.  "Graeco-Ro- 
man" and  "Catch-as-catch-can."  Wres- 
tling will  be  discussed  not  only  as  to  tech- 
nique, but  from  the  standpoint  of  its  use 
and  value  as  an  exercise.  This  and  the 
two  succeeding  articles  of  this  series 
will  deal  with  the  Graeco-Roman  wres- 
tling. 

In  Graeco-Roman  wrestling  as  in  all 
wrestling,  the  final  object  of  each  con- 


testant  is  to  place  his  opponent  on  his 
back.  As  it  is  rarely  possible  for  one  of 
two  experienced  wrestlers  to  throw  the 
other  directly,  from  the  position  of 
Photo  I,  to  his  back  with  one  motion, 
it  is  usually  necessary  first  to  get  "be- 
hind" your  man,  as  the  wrestlers  say, 
and  then  force  him  down  and  turn  him 
over  by  gradual  stages.  To  be  "behind" 
your  man  in  the  wrestlers'  slang,  means 
often  to  be  above  him. 

In  beginning  the  bout,  much  more 
benefit  will  be  secured  in  the  way  of  both 
exercise  and  mental  training,  if  the 
wrestlers  would  take  it  coolly  and  study 
out  the  mechanical  principles  involved. 
Do  not  struggle  or  push  or  pull  aim- 


lessly. Save  your  strength  and  watch 
your  opportunity.  Move  slowly  and  lai- 
ily  till  a  chance  comes,  then  be  ready  for 
a  lightning-like  movement  and  the  e3[- 
ertion  of  your  whole  strength  in  one 
movement. 

Now  as  to  how  to  gain  your  first  id- 
vantage  over  your  opponent,  viz. :  to  gel 
"behind"  him,  and  seize  him  around  Ac 
body  from  behind.  If  you  attempt  to 
dodge  around  him,  he  will  simply  turn  u 
you  go  so  that  his  face  is  always  toward 
you.  If  you  try  to  slip  close  put  him. 
or  to  spin  him  around  so  that  his  back 
is  toward  you  his  arm  on  the  side  toward 
you  will  prevent  it.  To  get  behind  him 
you  must  get  his  arm  out  of  the  w^- 
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One  of  the  best  ways  to  do  this  is  to  push 
his  arm  over  your  head.  From  posi- 
tion (Photo  i),  or  any  similar  position, 
place  your  hands  suddenly  under  your 
opponent's  elbow  and  toss  his  arm  up 
and  inward  right  over  your  head  (Photo 
2).  At  the  same  time  duck  your  head 
and  dodge  forward  close  past  his  side. 
As  you  go  drop  your  other  arm  to  your 
opponent's  watst,  and  by  the  time  you  are 
behind  him  you  are  in  a  position  to  have 
both  your  arms  around  his  waist  directly 
from  the  rear. 

The  next  move  is  to  lift  him  in  the 
position  shown  in  Photo  2. 

Notice  in  this  position  the  method  of 
clasping  your  hands  tc^ther  around  a 
man's  body,  by  hooking  the  fingers  of 
one  hand  into  the  fingers  of  the  other. 
This  clasp  turns  the  back  of  one  hand  in- 
ward.   The  thumbs  are  tucked  in  so  that 


your  opponent  cannot  get  hold  of  them 
to  unloose  your  hands. 

The  body  heave,  the  start  of  which 
was  explained  above,  must  be  done  with 
great  quickness.  Its  object  generally  is 
simply  to  slam  your  opponent  down  on 
the  mat  on  his  hands  and  knees  with 
yourself  on  top  (Photo  3).  You  are  then 
ready  to  plan  out  your  campaign  for 
turning  him  over  on  his  back.  When 
you  have  brought  your  opponent  thus  to 
the  ground  with  yourself  on  top,  or,  as 
the  wrestlers  say  "behind,"  you  have 
gained  the  first  advantage.  In  this  posi- 
tion you  must  hold  him  tightly  as  in 
Photo  3,  until  you  are  ready  to  take 
some  sudden  grip  on  him,  for  the  mo- 
ment you  unclasp  your  hands,  your  an- 
tagonist, if  he  is  a  wrestler  of  experience, 
will  slip  away  and  spring  to  his  feet. 
You  would  then  have  lost  your  advan- 
tage, and  be  compelled  to  start  all  over 
again. 

In  throwing  your  antagonist's  arm 
over  your  head,  slipping  behind  him  and 
heaving  him  with  a  waist  hold,  you  may 
try  to  land  him  at  once  on  his  back  by 
the  following  throw :  As  you  heave  him 
in  the  air,  take  away  one  of  your  arms 
from  around  his  waist,  and  quickly  place 
your  hand  on  the  back  of  his  neck  by 
reaching  in  front  of  his  arm  (Photo  4). 
From  this  position  drag  him  backward 
through  the  air,  take  away  your  arm 
from  his  waist,  and  drop  him  on  his 
side  as  in  Photo  5.  The  moment  he 
strikes  the  mat,  use  your  arm  that  is 
back  of  his  neck  as  a  lever  and  roll  him 
full  on  his  back.  It  may  even  be  possi- 
ble to  turn  him  in  the  air  so  he  will  fall 
full  on  his  back  instead  of  on  his  side, 
(Photo  6). 

The  position  of  your  arm,  the  hand  on 
your  opponent's   neck   and   your  elbow 


in  front  of  his  arm-fHt,  shown  in  I 
4,  is  called  the  "half-Nelson,"  az 
used  in  many  different  combinal 
Other  methods  of  attack  and  defeoM 
be  described  and  fully  illustrated  it 
ture  articles  of  this  series. 


The  Hollanders  are  not  fond  of 
people,  and  they  have  a  very  good 
of  curing  persons,  who  can,  but  1 
work.  If  a  pauper  who  is  able  to  < 
refuses  to  do  so,  they  put  him  in  a 
tern,  to  which  a  pump  is  attached, 
turn  on  a  stream  of  water.  TTie  st 
flows  into  the  cistern  just  slow  eni 
to  enable  the  lazy  person,  by  lively  pi 
ing,  to  keep  the  water  from  getttnj 
over  his  head. 
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Conducted  by  Harriet  Hehiuf  Van  Cleve. 


JUNE. 
"And  what  is  so  rare  as  a  day  in  June ! 

Then,  if  ever,  come  perfect  days; 
Then  Heaven  tries  earth  if  it  be  in  tune. 

And  over  it  softly  her  warm  ear  lays." 
— Lowell. — The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal. 

Believe  in  yourself,  believe  in  human- 
ity, believe  in  the  success  of  your  under- 
takings. Fear  nothing  and  no  one.  Love 
your  work.  Work,  hope,  trust.  Keep 
in  touch  with  to-day.  Teach  yourself 
to  be  practical  and  up-to-date  and  sensi- 
ble. 

You   cannot   fail. 

The-color  scheme  of  a  room  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  if  you  would  have 
your  rooms  harmonious,  and  pleasing. 
In  north  rooms  use  red  or  yellow.  Yel- ' 
low  is  the  best  of  all  colors  for  a  dark 
room.  A  warm  pink  is  sometimes  very 
good. 

Use  cool  colors,  greens,  blues,  olives, 
in  bright  sunny  rooms.  If  one  must 
have  carpets  the  colors  should  be  neu- 
tral. Next  to  matting  the  best  and  most 
economical  carpet  is  a  good  body  brus- 
sels.  It  wears  well  and  dust  does  not 
get  under  it.  Never  buy  a  cheap  carpet 
or  loosely  woven  matting.  It  will  prove 
an  unsatisfactory  and  extravagant  pur- 


chase. Hard  wood  floors  are  always 
the  best  and  cheapest  in  the  long  run. 
Narrow  pine  boards  with  some  pretty 
border  make  good  floors,  and  can  be 
waxed  to  look  very  well.  Rugs  are  al- 
ways the  most  desirable  of  any  floor  cov- 
ering. One  good  rug,  if  but  one  can  be 
afforded  at  a  time,  is  a  constant  joy  and 
comfort 

The  draping  of  windows  is  not  so  ex- 
pensive or  difficult  a  problem  as  in  for- 
mer years,  for  fabrics  suitable  for  Ihi? 
purpose  range  from  twenty-five  cents  to 
as  many  dollars  a  yard.  When  you  leave 
the  white  goods  the  cheap  fabrics  are  apt 
to  be  so  pronounced  that  they  fail  to  har- 
monize with  anything  else  in  the  room. 

Tiiere  are,  however,  many  vegetable- 
dyed,  moderate-priced  India  cottons  that 
are  free  from  this  objection.  The  sim- 
pler the  construction  of  furniture  and 
the  less  ornamentation  it  has,  the  easier 
it  is  to  keep  it  clean  and  in  repair,  and 
if  the  lines  are  good  neither  fashion  nor 
time  can  affect  its  beauty  or  utility.  .\ 
piece  of  furniture  that  is  highly  polished 
can  be  marred  more  easily  than  one  with 
soft  finish,  that  is,  finished  in  oil.  Soft 
finished  furniture  is  kept  in  good  con- 
dition with  greater  ease,  and  is  more  rest- 
ful to  eye  and  brain.  High  polished  fnr- 
niture   becomes   cloudy   when   there  is 
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ampness  in  the  air,  and  can  only 
•ved  with  a  good  deal  of  trouble. 


re  to  go  into  my  garden  with  its 
and  the  pulse  of  fragrance  that 
uid  go  on  the  airy  undulations. 
:ts   me   like   sweet  music.     Care 

the  gates,  and  gazes  at  me  wist- 
irough  the  bars. 

3ng  my  flowers  and  trees  nature 
tie   into   her   own   hands,   and    I 

freely  as  the  first  man." 


USEFUL  HINTS. 

water  and  sweet  oil  well  mixed 
1  quantities  is  one  of  the  best  rem- 
3r  a  burn.  Lime  and  lard,  well 
are  also  good. 


w  drops  of  oil  of  lavender  sprin- 
:re  and  there  through  a  bookcase 
ve  a  library  from  mould. 


lanch  almonds,  shell  them,  throw 
nto  boiling  water,  and  let  stand 
back  part  of  the  stove  five  min- 
[len  throw  them  into  cold  water, 
b  them  between  the  hands  to  re- 
he  skins. 


ch  chalk  applied  to  grease  spots 
11  paper  will  remove  the  spots, 
several  times  if  necessary. 


a  piece  of  lime  in  the  fire  pot  of  a 
t  if  you  would  prevent  it  rusting 
the  summer  months. 


you  ever  see  a  common  wooden 
uch  as  can  be  bought  at  any  hard- 
tore  for  five  or  ten  cents,  filled  with 
and  vines?  It  brings  a  refresh- 
eath  of  the  woods  into  our  home 
also  very  decorative.     The  bowl 


can  be  stained  green  or  any  color  desired. 
In  May  and  June  ferns  can  be  found  in 
the  woods  in  abundance  and  can  be 
easily  transplanted. — Good  Housekeep- 
ing. 


Another  useful  hint  from  Good 
Housekeeping  is  that  the  nozzle  of  the 
garden  hose  turned  to  a  fine  spray,  is 
just  the  thing  with  which  to  sprinkle 
the  clothes  while  they  are  on  the  line. 
All  plain  pieces  may  then  be  rolled  and 
laid  in  the  basket  as  they  are  taken  down, 
while  starched  articles  need  but  little 
further  hand  sprinkling  on  portions  not 
exposed. 


It  is  good  economy  to  buy  kitchen  and 
laundry  soap  in  large  quantities,  and  to 
let  it  dry  before  using  it.  The  drying 
will  be  hastened  if  the  papers  are  re- 
moved from  the  soap. 


A  wire  shaker,  or  wire  frying  basket 
should  be  used  in  drying  lettuce.  The 
shaker  should  be  of  coarse  wire,  large 
enough  to  hold  a  head  of  lettuce.  Wash 
the  lettuce,  drop  it  into  the  shaker  and 
shake  it  free  of  most  of  the  water,  set  it 
on  ice  until  ready  for  use. 


A  delicious  Spanish  dish  is  made  by 
adding  orange  juice  to  strawberries,  well 
covered   with   powdered   sugar. 


The    essence    oi 


inc  essence  of  sassafras  scattered 
about  a  room  will  drive  away  flies.  A 
few  drops  of  the  oil  will  also  drive  away 
ants. 


RECIPES. 
Baked  Indian   Pudding. 
Into  a  quart  of  boiling  milk  stir  grad- 
ually three  gills  of  yellow  Indian  meal, 
a  half  pint  of  molasses  and  a  teaspoonful 
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of  salt.  Scald  thoroughly  and  add  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  powdered  ginger.  Into 
a  buttered  earthen  pan  pour  a  quart  of 
cold  milk  and  add  a  half  pound  of 
chopped  beef's  suet;  into  this  pour  the 
scalded  meal,  stir  well,  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven  five  hours. 


Bread  and  Butter  PuDDiNa 
Cut  in  thin  slices  a  baker's  five-cent 
loaf  or  use  dry  bread;  mash  and  pick 
over  one  cup  of  currants.  Butter  each 
slice  of  bread.  Put  a  layer  of  this  bread 
in  the  bottom  of  a  one-quart  mould  or  ba- 
sin, then  a  sprinkling  of  currants,  and  so 
on  until  it  is  all  used.  Beat  four  eggs 
and  a  half-cup  of  sugar  together  until 
light;  add  gradually  one  pint  of  milk, 
and  a  quarter  of  a  nutmeg,  grated 
Pour  this  over  the  bread,  let  stand  fif- 
teen minutes  and  bake  in  a  moderate 
oven  thirty  minutes.  Serve  cold,  with 
cream  sauce. 


Dutch  Apple  Cake, 
Separate  two  eggs,  beat  the  yolks  and 
add  one  cupful  of  milk.  Sift  two  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  baking-powder  with  a  cup- 
ful and  a  quarter  of  flour ;  add  this  to  the 
milk  and  egg,  beat  thoroughly,  and  fold 
in  the  well-beaten  whites  of  the  eggs; 
pour  into  a  shallow  pan,  cover  the  top 
with  quarters  of  apples  or  halves  of 
peaches,  or  any  small  fruit  in  season; 
dust  thickly  with  four  tablespoonfuls  of 
g^ranulated  sugar,  and  bake  in  a  quick 
oven  for  twenty  minutes.  Use  enough 
fruit  to  make  the  cake  palatable  and  cook 
long  enough  to  make  the  fruit  tender. 
Serve  this  hot,  either  with  butter  and  su- 
gar or  with  milk  or  cream. 


onions.  Parboil  in  plenty  of  salted  wa- 
ter, drain  well,  arrange  in  a  buttered  bak- 
ing dish,  dot  with  bits  of  butter  and  bake 
until  soft  and  a  pale  yellow. 

Sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper  and 
cover  with  a  half-inch  layer  of  grated 
bread  crumbs  and  grate  cheese  over  the 
top.  Return  to  the  oven  long  enough  to 
melt  the  cheese. 


Carrots  with  Fine  Herbs. 

Cut  cleaned  carrots  in  thin  strips. 
Put  them  in  a  stew  pan,  with  a  generous 
lump  of  butter  and  a  slight  dusting  of 
salt  and  let  them  boil  in  Uidr  own  juice 
until  tender,  adding  a  very  little  water 
if  they  become  too  dry.  Sprinkle  a  dust- 
ing of  flour  over  them  and  fifteen  minutes 
before  sending  to  the  table  sprinkle  diem 
with  minced  parsley,  a  pinch  of  cloves 
and  a  little  lemon,  then  serve. 


"I  crave,  dear  Lord, 
No  boundless  hoard 
Of  gold  and  gear. 
Nor  jewels  fine. 
Nor  lands,  nor  kine, 
Nor  treasure — Cheaps  of  anything — 
Let  but  a  little  hut  be  mine 
Where  at  the  hearthstone  I  may  hear 
The  cricket  sing. 
And  have  the  shine 
Of  one  glad  woman's  eyes  to  make. 
For  my  poor  sake. 
Our  simple  home  a  place  divine; — 
Just  the  wee  cot — die  cricket's  chirr- 
Love,  and  the  smiling  face  of  her." 


Baked  Onions. 


CONCERNING  WOMEN. 

Mrs.  Katherine  Bushhonekaya,  who 
has  just  returned  to  Europe,  raised  $io^- 
ooo  for  the  Russian  cause  during  her 


Peel  and  cut  in  thick  slices  large  white     five-months'  stay  in  this  country.     She 
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ken  back  with  her  not  only  a  sub- 
d  sum  of  money,  but  the  esteem 
wBTtn  good-will  of  -  hundreds  of 
Leans. 


t  of  the  pretty  incidents  of  the  war 
he  letter  of  thanks  dictated  by  the 
lo  to  a  Russian  woman  for  her  ten- 
ire  of  wounded  Japanese  prisoners. 
t  woman  was  Mme.  Olga  Tomlin, 
of  a  Russian  colonel  of  cavalry. 
Dtered  the  Red  Cross  when  the  war 
■» 

I  was  very  devoted  to  Japanese  pris- 
and  they  lost  no  time  in  getting 
of  her  kindness  to  their  homes. 


leon  Ford  tells  of  a  little  girl  who 
ally  carried  about  with  her  a  big 
ioU.  One  day  he  met  her  without 
Why,  Marie,"  said  he,  "where's 
pretty  doll?" 

I  little  one  elevated  her  nose  to  an 
ated  angle.    Said  she,  "I  don't  have 
se  for  wax  dolls  now.    We've  got 
meat  baby  at  our  house." 


ice  heard  of  a  young  girl  who  dis- 
;d  early  in  life  that  she  was  neither 

nor  beautiful.  She  did  not  even 
the  knack  of  being  stylish,  nor  was 
om  rich.  She  determined  simply 
sweet.    First  of  all  she  cultivated  a 

smile,  a  smile  which  never  ''came 

She  studied  the  art  of  saying  sweet 

I  to  people,  and  though  she  may 

been  called  a  flatterer,  everybody 


continued  to  enjoy  having  those  things 
said  to  them. 

The  scattering  of  sunshine  became  a 
habit,  and  her  once  plain  face  was  called 
a  "sweet  face,"  and  some  even  went  so 
far  as  to  call  her  very  pretty,  and  now 
at  the  age  of  seventy-five  we  say  she  has 
a  beautiful  character,  and  has  a  beautiful 
face.  Everybody  loves  her  and  declares 
she  is  the  sweetest  woman  they  ever 
knew. 


"Let  us  not  bring  up  our  children  in 
such  a  way  that  they  will  come  to  de- 
spise work,  aspirations  and  the  spirit  of 
simplicity  in  the  paternal  home.  A  too 
easy  life  brings  a  sort  of  lassitude  of  the 
vital  energies. 

"The  spirit  of  simplicity  is  a  very  great 
magician.  It  corrects  lasperities,  con- 
structs bridges  over  ravines  and  abysses, 
draws  together  hands  and  hearts. 

"The  forms  in  which  he  dresses  him- 
self in  the  world  are  infinite  in  ntunber. 
But  never  does  he  appear  more  admirable 
than  when  throwing  light  across  the  fa- 
tal barriers  of  situations,  of  interest,  prej- 
udices, triumphing  over  the  worst  ob- 
stacles, permitting  those  whom  every- 
thing seemed  to  separate  to  know  each 
other,  to  esteem  each  other,  to  love  each 
other.  That  is  the  real  social  cement 
which  builds  a  people." 


"In  the  morning  of  life  work;  in  the 
mid-day  give  counsel;  in  the  evening 
pray. 


:  are.  all  anxious  to  discover  a  true 
ler  indicator— one  that  is  strictly 
•date.  Not  many  know  of  the  fol- 
g  method:  Go  out  and  gaze  upon 
nallest  dodd  you  am  see;  if  it  de- 


creases and  disappear,  it  shows  a  state 
of  the  air  that  is  sure  to  be  followed  by 
fair  weather;  but  if  it  increases,  you 
may  expect  rain. 


THE  COMING  INTERNATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ALLIANCE 

AGAINST  ALCOHOL. 


Abraham  Lincoln  said: 

"How  nobly  distinguished  that  people 
who  shall  have  planted  and  nurtured  to 
maturity  the  political  and  moral  free- 
dom of  their  species  from  slavery  and 
from  drunkenness." 

His  Emancipation  Proclamation, 
sealed  in  blood,  wiped  the  blot  of  human 
chattel  slavery  from  our  national  es- 
cutcheon. But  the  slavery  of  alcohol 
still  exists.  Nevertheless,  in  this  country 
we  have  "planted"  and  are  "nurturing 
to  maturity"  a  preventive  system  of  edu- 
cation which  we  have  reason  to  hope  and 
believe  will  eventuate  in  what  Lincoln 
called  "moral  freedom"  from  drunken- 
ness. 

That  system  is  the  progressive,  compul- 
sory study  of  temperance  physiology 
graded  to  the  comprehension  of  all  pupils 
in  all  the  public  schools  of  the  United 
States. 

Other  nations,  seeing  the  effect  of  this 
study  upon  the  manipulative  skill,  pro- 
ductive efficiency  and  progress  of  our 
people,  are  seeking  to  reproduce  the  same 
in  their  own  countries.  Professor  Jus- 
tus Gaule  of  Zurich,  Switzerland,  in  a 
recently  published  article  entitled  "Mus- 
cles or  Nerves,"  says : 

"It  is  characteristic  of  the  American 
workman  that  he  has  become  a  nerve- 
man.  .  .  .  America  pays  her  workmen 
more  because,  as  nerve-men,  they  give 
back  more.  In  a  rivalry  between  the  old 
and  new  world  on  the  basis  of  present 
ability  to  produce,  the  old  world  would 
have  to  go  under.    How  shall  this  dan- 


ger be  averted?  First  of  all  by  com- 
bating that  which  makes  the  nervous 
system  incapable  of  further  devdopmcntf 
alcoholism.  The  alcohol-free  atmosfAcre 
of  America  is  a  result  of  the  instruction 
in  the  public  school  concerning  die  in- 
fluence of  alcohol.  The  Americans  by 
this  instruction  concerning  alcohol  have 
done  their  country  a  greater  service  than 
they  think.  Such  instruction  cannot  be 
imparted  without  a  foundation  in  {rfiy- 
siology,  giving  the  idea  that  human  life 
is  based  on  definite  laws.  The  transi- 
tion from  muscle-man  to  nerve-man  be- 
gins with  this  instruction  in  earliest 
years.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  transi- 
tion, we  in  Europe  must  broaden  the  ; 
instruction  in  our  common  schools  by  in-  ■ 
telligent  study  concerning  the  powers  of 
the  human  organism  and  the  dangers 
which  threaten  it  from  alcohol." 

A  Royal  Committee  on  Physical  De- 
terioration in  England  reporting  July, 
1904,  to  the  British  Parliament,  said: 

"The  Committee  believe  that  mort 
may  be  done  to  check  the  degeneration 
resulting  from  drink  by  bringing  home 
to  men  and  women  the  fatal  effects  of 
alcohol  on  physical  efficiency,  than  by 
expatiating  on  the  moral  wickedness  of 
drinking." 

In  harmony  with  this  belief,  upwards 
of  15,000  physicians,  practically  the  en- 
tire medical  profession  of*  England, 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales,  have 
signed  a  petition  for  the  compulsory 
study  of  hygiene  and  temperance,  like 
that  required  in  America,  in  all  the  pub- 
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hools  of  the  United  Kingdom.  A 
on  paper  says  of  this  petition,  "The 
nse  was  very  striking.  Eight  thou- 
signattires  were  received  by  return 
St  and  had  to  be  conveyed  to  the  re- 
ig  office  by  a  special  staff  of  post- 
Others  rapidly  followed." 
committee  of  thirty-one  of  these 
cians,  after  studying  this  form  of 
i  work  in  the  countries  that,  to 
extent,  have  adopted  this  Ameri- 
sducational  idea,  made  out  a  syl- 
of  graded  topics  and  methods  of 
iction  in  hygiene  and  temperance, 
I  they  have  just  sent  to  every  lo- 
hool  board  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
recommending  its  immediate  adop- 
Nearly  all  of  the  members  of  this 
sh  Committee,  who  have  sent  out 
>etition  and  syllabus,  are  university 
ssors,  representing  the  Universities 
linburgh,  Glasgow,  Manchester,  Bir- 
ham,  Cambridge,  London,  Liver- 
Dublin,  etc.  One  is  the  Editor  of 
British  Medical  Journal.  Among 
are  Sir  Thomas  Barlow,  Sir  Lau- 
Brunton,  Sir  Victor  Horsley,  Sir 
am  Macewen,  Sir  Henry  Thomp- 
Professor  G.  Sims  Woodhead,  and 
s  as  distinguished, 
rtainly  it  is  interesting  to  us  as 
leans  to  notice  the  frank  avowal 
in  all  this  the  learned  and  philan- 
ic  abroad  are  following  our  exam- 
They  seem  to  be  aware  that  when 
f  millions  of  people,  by  their  Sena- 
md  Representatives  in  the  National 
ress  and  in  the  legislatures  of  all 
Forty-five  states,  enact  compulsory 
nance  instruction  laws,  they  are 
d  by  an  intelligent  apprehension  of 
lets  in  the  case.  Indeed,  the  very 
[)age  of  their  syllabus  directly  ac- 
ledges  their   indebtedness   to   that 


distinguished  countrywoman  of  ours 
who,  with  her  able  corps  of  lieutenants 
in  every  state  and  aided  by  the  organized 
thousands  of  the  Woman's  Christian 
Temperance  Union,  and  in  constant  com- 
munication with  the  most  eminent  scien- 
tific authorities  in  the  world,  has  suc- 
cessfully led  this  great  providential  move- 
ment for  the  prevention  of  intemperance. 
For  that  title  reads  as  follows: 

"Suggested  Courses  of  Teaching  in 
Hygiene  and  Temperance  for  Boys  and 
Girls  in  the  Public  Elementary  Schools 
of  the  United  Kingdom. 

"Issued  by  the  Committee  of  the  Medi- 
cal Profession  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
constituted  to  promote  the  teaching  of 
Hygiene  and  Temperance,  Chairman  Sir 
William  Broadbent. 

"Based  upon  the  scheme  prepared  by 
Mrs.  Mary  H.  Hunt,  for  use  in  the 
schools  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 


ica. 


>i 


An  English  Associated  Press  cor- 
respondent for  American  papers,  com- 
menting on  this,  says: 

"This  movement  in  England  is  one  of 
the  many  indications  that  John  Bull  is 
trying  hard  to  catch  up  with  Uncle 
Sam." 

All  the  nations  are  welcome  to  catch 
up  with  us  in  this  achievement.  We  have 
blazed  this  educational  way  for  freedom 
from  slavery  to  alcohol  at  no  small  cost, 
and  to  no  one  is  this  interest  more  in- 
debted than  to  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Hunt,  head 
of  the  department  of  scientific  temper- 
ance instruction  and  investigation,  for 
her  thoughtful  and  heroic  leadership. 
This  scheme  of  study  has  grown  up  grad- 
ually from  protracted  and  exhaustive 
research  and  consultations  respecting  the 
unhygienic  and  other  causes  that  lead 
people  to  drink,  the  scientific  discoveries 
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of  hygienic  truths,  including  those  relat- 
ing to  the  nature  and  effects  of  alcoholic 
drinks  and  other  narcotics,  and  those 
pedagogical  principles  which  determine 
how  and  where  those  truths  can  be  so 
taught  to  all  the  children  of  to-day  as  to 
shape  the  national  life  of  to-morrow. 
This  movement  holds  in  its  grasp  many 
millions  of  our  youth,  and  has  such  re- 
gard for  detail  as  is  calculated  to  reach 
every  child,  and  to  save  every  child  for  a 
future  of  intelligent  sobriety.  As  Amer- 
icans, we  are  grateful  that  the  scholars 
of  Great  Britain  have  recognized  the 
sound  learning  and  deep  insight  into  the 
educational  methods  essential  to  save  a 
nation  from  alcoholic  demoralization 
which  have  marked  this  great  movement 
and  have  paid  such  a  tribute  to  our  en- 
deavors by  recommending  for  the  public 
schools  of  the  United  Kingdom  the 
scheme  of  study  prepared  for  the  schools 
of  America. 

King  Edward  VII  is  said  to  be  advo- 
cating an  Anglo-American  alliance.  Here 
is  a  step  toward  such  a  combination  for 
warfare  of  an  educational  sort,  against 
the  greatest  foe  of  the  English-speaking 
race.  The  sig^s  of  the  times  point  to 
Germany's  joining  us  also,  thus  form- 
ing a  "triple  alliance." 

Meantime,  it  behooves  our  American 
boards  of  education  and  teachers  to  more 


than  keep  step  if  we  are  still  to  lead  in 
this  world-movement  for  the  emandpar 
tion  of  the  race  from  the  slavery  of  al- 
cohol. 

Signed  by  the  Advisory  Board  of  the 
Bureau  of  Scientific  Temperance  Inves- 
tigation and  Instruction  of  the  Woman's 
Christian  Temperance  Union. 

Albert  H.  Plumb,  D.D.,  Chairman. 
Pastor  Walnut   Ave.   G>ngregatiooaI 
Church,  Boston,  Mass. 

James  R.  Day,  LL.D. 

Chancellor  Syracuse  University,  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y. 
William  A.  Mowry,  Ph.  D., 
President    Martha's    Vineyard    Sum- 
mer School,  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

George  W.  Webster,  M.D., 
President    Illinois    State    Board    of 
Health,  Chicago,  111. 
T.  D.  Crothers,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Brain  and 
Nervous  System,  New  York  School 
of     Clinical     Medicine,     Hartford, 
Conn. 
Henry  D.  Didama,  M.D.,  LL.D., 
Dean  of  College  of  Medicine,  Syracuse 
University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
L.  D.  Mason,  M.  D., 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Chas.  H.  Shephard,  M.D., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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A  German  physician  has  devised  an  in- 
genious method  of  massaging  the  smaller 
joints.  He  takes  the  patient's  hand  and 
puts  it  in  a  deep  glass  two-thirds  full  of 
quicksilver.  The  mercury  exerts  an 
equal  pressure  on  every  portion  of  the 
fingers,  and  the  pressure  increases  rap- 


idly as  the  fingers  further  sink  into  it. 
The  hand  is  alternately  plunged  and 
raised  about  twenty  or  thirty  times  at 
each  treatment,  and  after  a  second  treat- 
ment there  is  noticed  diminution  of  the 
swelling  of  the  joints. 


ION. — I  wish  you  would  tell  me, 
your  paper,  what  is  the.  matter 

eyes.  They  itch  dreadfully  and 
I  red.  All  through  the  day  they 
Kcessively  and  there  is  a  dis- 
uring  the  night  of  a  sticky  char- 
d  sometimes  when  I  wake  in  the 
,  I  cannot  open  them,  for  the  lids 
led  leather.  Can  you  tell  me 
s  nature  of  the  trouble  is,  and 
.t  I  should  do  to  cure  it  ?  Yours 
dly,  Mrs.  Mary  Walters,  Cripple 
!)olorado. 

EH. — It  is  evidently  a  case  of 
mown  as  psorophtbalmia,  a  form 
lie  inflammation  of  the  eyelids, 
e  to  a  variety  of  causes,  such 
iving,  bad  air,  bad  food,  liquor, 

etc.,  and  also  frequently  results 
ipropcrly  treated  acute  ophthal- 
1  cure  it,  strict  attention  must  be 

the  general  health.  The  diet 
be  light  yet  nourishing,  and 
in  quantity.  A  daily  hip  bath 
»e  taken  and  the  bowels  kept 
dy  cleaned.     What  is  called  the 

foot  bath  is  also  of  excellent 

It  may  be  taken  by  walking  back 
li  in  the  bath  tub,  in  which  there 

six  inches  of  water.  The  eyes 
•e  bathed  several  times  a  day  in 
ily  tepid  water  at  first,  and  finally 
IS  can  be  borne  without  produc- 
easant  after-effects. 

70N. — I  wish  to  describe  an  at- 
.t  my  daughter  had  two  days 


since,  and  to  ask  your  opinion  concern- 
ing it.  She  had  been  very  low-spirited 
for  several  days  and  on  the  morning  in 
question,  complained  of  nausea.  This 
was  soon  followed  by  a  fit  of  shivering, 
and  a  severe  pain  in  the  head,  and  also 
in  the  abdomen.  Then  she  commenced 
to  struggle,  being  violently  convulsed, 
beating  her  breast  with  her  hands  and 
screaming  violently.  After  the  spasm 
had  passed,  she  lay  half-unconscious  for 
upwards  of  two  hours.  I  am  worried  to 
death  for  fear  it  is  epilepsy,  and  beg  you 
to  give  me  your  opinion  on  the  mat- 
ter, and  also  your  advice  how  to  treat 
her  in  case  of  a  similar  attack.  Await- 
ing your  reply,  with  anxiety,  I  am,  yours 
very  truly,  Mrs.  Ellen  Carmichael.  Tar- 
rytown,  N.   Y. 

Answer. — We  can  set  your  mind  at 
rest  as  to  the  matter  of  epilepsy,  for  the 
absence  of  the  two  distinctive  symptoms, 
namely,  the  peculiar  cry  and  the  total 
unconsciousness,  which  are  always  pres- 
ent in  epilepsy,  proves  conclusively  that 
it  was  not  that  trouble.  The  symptoms 
described  by  you  indicate  plainly  that 
it  was  a  case  of  true  hysteria.  This  may 
be  variously  caused ;  for  instance,  intense 
grief  or  anxiety,  constipation,  excessive 
evacuations,  obstructed  menses,  or  the  ex- 
cessive use  of  tea  or  coffee.  The  following 
treatment  will  restore  any  case.  Place 
the  patient  on  her  side  on  a  sofa  or 
lounge,  with  the  head  projecting  over  the 
edge,  above  a  tub  or  similar  large  ves- 
sel ;  then  pour  perfectly  cold  water  from 
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a  pitcher  over  the  head  and  chest  until 
the  patient  becomes  chilly  and  revives. 
Never,  under  any  circumstances  use  any- 
thing but  cold  water,  and  if  the  patient 
turns  very  cold,  discontinue  it  for  a 
while  and  apply  warmth  to  the  feet.  In 
nearly  every  case,  the  bowels  are  more 
or  less  constipated  and  should  be 
cleansed,  and  due  attention  paid  to  the 
diet. 


Question. — I  am  nineteen  years  of 
age,  slight  of  build  and  have  always 
been  very  delicate.  But  I  have,  from 
my  earliest  childhood  had  a  peculiar  blu- 
ish condition  of  the  skin,  which  has  now 
become  most  marked — so  much  so,  in 
fact,  as  to  alarm  me.  Physicians,  whom 
I  have  consulted,  say  that  my  circulation 
is  poor,  and  the  system  needs  toning 
up  and  strengthening;  but  although  I 
have  taken  their  tonics,  etc.,  faithfully, 
there  is  no  sign  of  improvement.  Hav- 
ing noticed  your  replies  to  questions,  it 
has  occurred  to  me,  that  possibly  you 
can  throw  some  light  on  the  matter.  I 
cannot  help  feeling  that  the  matter  is 
more  serious  than  I,  or  my  folks,  im- 
agine, and  I  want  you  to  be  frank  with 
me,  even  if  the  truth  is  unpleasant  to 
hear.  Can  you,  and  will  you,  tell  me 
what  I  am  suffering  from,  and  how 
it  can  be  cured,  if  cure  is  possible? 
Yours,  George  Marchmont,  Tontine 
Hotel,  Montreal,  Canada. 

Answer. — ^Discolorations  of  the  skin 
are  frequently  the  sequelae  of  severe 
fevers,  and  more  often  caused  by  the  ac- 
tion of  drugs;  notably,  nitrate  of  silver. 
From  your  description,  however,  your 
case  would  appear  to  be  one  of  true 
cyanosis,  which  is  always  congenital,  and 
for  which,  we  regret  to  say,  no  cure  is 
known.    It  is  generally  due  to  some  mal- 


formation of  the  heart,  the  most 
mon  form  being  a  communication  bet 
the  two  ventricles,  thus  preventing 
decai1)onization  of  the  blood,  and  g 
rise  to  the  carbonaceous  discolon 
Nitrate  of  silver  has  been  known  to 
duce  a  bluish  tinge,  resembling  cyai 
but  from  your  description  of  your  p 
cal  conditions,  and  the  fact  that  the 
has  always  exhibited  this  condition 
think  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  ] 
is  a  true  case.  In  compliance  with 
request,  we  have  given  you  a  tru 
opinion,  which,  however,  we  do  not  < 
to  be  infallible,  but  we  would  a 
you  to  live  a  simple  hygienic  life,  v 
we  regjet  to  say,  we  do  not  believe 
be  a  long  one. 


Question. — I  am  troubled  with 
culiar  condition  of  the  skin,  which  ] 
describe  in  the  hope  that  you  cai 
me  what  it  is,  and  give  me  your  a( 
how  to  treat  it.  It  commenced  w 
feverish  condition  of  the  body,  foil 
by  a  painful  itching  of  the  skin,  a 
as  if  I  had  been  stung  by  some  pc 
ous  plant,  then  a  rash  broke  out  and 
dying  out  almost  and  then  coming 
again.  After  a  few  days  the  skin  s 
off  where  the  rash  was.  I  keep  hj 
attacks  of  this  kind,  and  it  is  most 
agreeable  and  annoying.  Can  you 
me  out  of  my  trouble?  If  you  c 
shall  be  very  grateful.  Yours  res 
fully,  Wm.  F.  Nicholson,  27  Elm  S 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Answer. — From  the  description  \ 
by  you,  there  is  little  doubt  but  tl 
is  an  attack  of  urticaria,  comn 
known  as  nettle  rash.  It  is  gen< 
due  to  irritating,  constipating  or 
gestible  food;  the  excessive  use  of 
spices  or  vinegar,  old  cheese  or 
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will  cause  it  The  treatment  is 
nple.  Take  a  warm  water  emetic 
doming,  for  a  week;  take  a  daily 
;  enema  of  tepid  water,  and  let 
[iet  be  as  plain  and  abstemious 
dble.  This,  with  a  daily  warm 
radually  reducing  the  temperature 
water  until  it  is  tepid,  will  speed- 
eve  you  of  your  trouble. 


5TI0N. — I  am  thirty-two  years 
married,  slight  of  build,  dark  com- 
and  constitutionally  delicate. 
or  your  information;  but  it  is  my 
r  physical  condition,  concerning 
I  desire  to  obtain  your  advice.  I 
(ject  to  peculiar  attacks  which,  in 
xe  as  follows:  I  will  suddenly  be 
ne  by  a  chilliness,  followed  by  a 
ore  or  less  severe,  in  the  pit  of  the 
h.  I  will  become  deathly  pale, 
perience  great  difficulty  in  breath- 
rhe  S3rmptoms  are  promptly  fol- 
and  sometimes  accompanied  by 
:ems  to  be  a  total  stoppage  of  pul- 
g^enerallyin  the  arms,  but  at  times, 
ig  the  whole  body.  At  first,  when 
ttacks  would  come  on,  I  felt  sure 
ath  was  at  hand,  but  have  now  be- 
n  a  measure,  accustomed  to  them, 


although  they  are  followed  by  utter  pros- 
tration and  a  feeling  of  languor  that 
sometimes  lasts  for  days.  I  took  medi- 
cal treatment  at  first,  but  deriving  no 
benefit,  I  determined  to  let  them  take 
their  course.  If  you  can  tell  me  what 
my  trouble  is,  and  to  what  it  is  due,  I 
shall  believe  that  you  are  also  able  to 
prescribe  a  remedy.  Your  sincerely. 
Thomas  Higginbotham,  Los  Angeles, 
California. 

Answer. — ^The  condition  described  is 
what  is  known  as  acrotismus,  or  pulse- 
lessness, and  is  in  reality  s3rmptomatic 
of  a  deeper  seated  trouble.  It  is  some- 
times precursive  of  apoplexy,  but  by 
your  description,  you  are  not  an  apo- 
plectic subject.  It  is  sometimes  due  to 
functional  derangements  of  the  stomach, 
liver  or  spleen,  and  also  to  obstructed 
nerve  diflFusion.  The  attacks  may  be  re- 
lieved by  thorough  frictions  with  cold  wet 
cloths,  followed  by  dry  flannel  or  the 
dry  hand,  but  the  cure,  if  practicable, 
depends  upon  the  observance  of  a  strictly 
hygienic  mode  of  life,-  a  light  nutritious 
diet,  consisting  largely  of  fruit  and  vege- 
tables, scrupulous  personal  cleanliness, 
both  internal  and  external,  moderate  ex- 
ercise and  plenty  of  fresh  air. 
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hSEASES  OF  Society.  The  Vice 
d  Crime  Problem.  By  G.  Frank 
^dston,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Genito- 
•inary  Surgery,  State  University, 
.,  etc.  Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lippin- 
tt  Co.,  1904.  Pp.  626.  Price, 
.00 

book  is  the  result  of  years  of 
>f  sociology,  criminology,  criminal 
x)logy  and  the  kindred  subject 
ology,   and  is  a  presentment  of 


what  the  author  believes  to  be  true  de- 
ductions from  his  study  and  observa- 
tion of  these  subjects.  The  interest  of 
the  reader  is  excited  in  the  first  chap- 
ter, which  is  entitled,  "Social  Pathology,'* 
in  which  the  principles  of  evolution  are 
considered  in  connection  with  criminal 
sociology,  and  continues  unabated 
throughout  the  work.  The  chapter  on 
neurotic  conditions,  and  their  bearing 
upon  criminal  brain  development,  vari- 
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OU8  mental  diseases  and  suicide,  affords 
much  material  for  thought,  as  also  the 
chapters  on  the  chemistry  of  social  dis- 
eases and  anarchy.  In  the  latter  chap- 
ter, particularly,  the  author  enunciates 
some  rather  unique  views;  contending 
that  there  is  "a  governmental,  politi- 
cal and  mimicipal  anarchy;  an  anarchy 
of  capital,  as  well  as  of  labor,  and  even 
an  anarchy  of  law."  Those  interested 
in  sociology  will  find  this  a  highly  in- 
teresting book,  while  criminologists  will 
find  it  a  most  valuable  addition  to  their 
libraries. 


The  Atlas  and  Epitome  of  General 

Pathological  Histology.   By  Dr. 

Duerck,  of  Mimich,  Edited  by  Dr. 

Ludwig     Hektoon,     of     Chicago. 

Saunders,  1904.  $5.00. 
It  is  only  during  comparatively  recent 
years  that  microscopy  has  had  the  at- 
tention paid  to  it  that  it  deserves,  in 
our  medical  colleges,  and  the  number  of 
medical  graduates  who  could  recognize 
or  describe  any  particular  form  of  path- 
ological tissue,  one  month  after  receiv- 
ing their  diplomas,  is  lamentably  small. 
Even  the  most  conscientious  of  students 
can  only  cover  a  minute  portion  of  the 
field  during  the  college  course,  while 
the  busy  practitioner  has  not  the  time 
to  devote  to  microscopic  and  chemical 
examinations.  The  necessity  for  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  pathologic  processes  that 
take  place  in  cells,  fibre,  blood  and  lymph 
is  indisputable.  It  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  accurate  diagnosis  and  success- 
ful treatment,  and  consequently  to  the 
conscientious  physician,  this  book  will 
prove  an  invaluable  aid.  The  illustra- 
tions are  excellent,  and  the  physician  in 
search  of  a  valuable  assistant,  can  do  no 
better  than  give  this  book  a  comer  in 
his  library. 


Static  ELEcnuaTY  and  the  Us 

the  Roentgen  Ray.   By  Proi 

B.    Snow,    New   York    Schoc 

Physical    Therapeutics.     PuU 

by  A.   L.   Chatterton,  New  ^ 

1904.     Price,  $3.00.    3d  editii 

The  fact  of  this  work  entering  upc 

third  edition,  demonstrates  the  appi 

tion  in  which  it  is  held  by  the  mc 

profession,    for    it    is    more    espe 

adapted  to  the  profession  than  the 

It  appeals  to  both  the  specialist  an< 

general   practitioner,   being  of  es{ 

value  to  the  latter  class,  since  it  n 

plain   many   points   in   this   brand 

therapeutics  that  are  but  imperfectl] 

derstood.    Electricity,  in  its  applic 

to  disease,  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy 

its  value  is  widely  recognized,  hex 

work  like  this,  that  makes  its  possib: 

more  thoroughly  understood,  and  it 

plication  more  effective,  cannot  fs 

prove  of  service,  alike  to  the  pfofc 

and  the  laity. 


Uncooked  Foods.    How  to  Use  T 

A    Treatise    on    How    to    Ge 

Highest   Form  of  Animal   Ei 

from    Food.      With    Recipes 

Preparation,     Healthful     Con: 

tions  and  Menus.    By  Mr.  and 

Eugene    Christian.      Publisher 

the    Health    Culture    Co., 

West  23d  Street,  New  York. 

It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the 

ligence  of  the  public,  that  so  muc 

terest  is  being  taken  in  the  food 

tion.     No   subject  can  possibly  t 

greater  importance  than  the  prope 

lation  of  the  materials  from  whid 

body  is  to  be  built,  and  in  respon 

the  demand,  the  literature  on  the 

ject  is  assuming  formidable  propor 

Every  phase  of  the  subject  seems  to 

been  covered,  and  countless  theories 
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ded,  to  the  great  bewilderment  of 
nquirer.  The  book  under  considera- 
deals  with  the  latest  aspect  of  the 
ion,  namely^  the  unwisdom  of  sub- 
ig  food  to  the  cooking  process. 
a  this  standpoint,  the  book  in  ques- 
is  a  valuable  one.  Its  arguments 
forcible,  yet  concise.  There  is  no 
e  of  words  for  mere  effect.  Whether 
leductions  be  accepted  or  not,  it 
»  out  a  strong  case.  It  has  long 
recognized  that  the  digestibility  of 
s,  was  in  no  wise  increased  by  cook- 
but  whether  the  nutritive  value  of 
I  is  so  seriously  impaired  as  the  au- 
i  daim,  is  an  open  question.  In 
event,  those  in  search  of  informa- 
on  the  subject  of  preparing  foods 


without  cooking,  will  find  this  a  most 
helpful  work.  Large  numbers  of  peo- 
ple, anxious  to  adopt  a  more  rational 
dietary,  are  turning  to  the  uncooked  food 
theory  as  a  solution  of  the  difficulty :  but 
are  at  a  loss  to  know  what  foods  can  be 
so  employed,  and  how  to  render  them 
attractively  edible.  To  all  such  we  com- 
mend this  book.  li  contains  an  abun- 
dance of  recipes,  many  of  which,  when 
read  aloud,  have  a  most  attractive  and 
appetizing  sound.  The  whole  question 
is  dealt  with  in  a  thoughtful  and  prac- 
tical manner,  and  if  the  book  contained 
nothing  more  than  the  chapter  on  cook- 
ing milk,  it  would  have  rendered  valu- 
able service. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


New  York,  April  3,  1905. 

TT  Health, 

r: — ^The  item  in  your  April  number 
T  the  caption  "Eddyism  vs.  Human- 
invites  attention,  for  while  histori- 
accurate,  the  deductions  are  totally 
ir,  and  you  will  be  glad,  I  am  sure, 
iiblish  the  following  brief  statement, 
dmitting,  as  we  are  forced  to  do,  that 
^  simply  a  cruelty  for  any  person  to 
e  the  unfortunate  lady  on  the  stone 
5,  in  wet  clothing,  when  she  was  help- 
from  her  injury,  we  must  at  the 
t  time  disclaim  all  association  with 
stian  Science  in  such  action,  because 
as  the  veriest  antipode  of  its  benefi- 
t  teaching  and  practice,  and  all  true 
stian  Scientists  will  join  with  you 
lanking  God  that  a  gentleman  with 
Cliristian  instincts  of  Mr.  Hayes  hap- 


pened upon  the  scene  in  time  to  save  the 
suflFerer  prolonged   distress. 

Furthermore,  to  demonstrate  such  un- 
kind treatment  "Eddyism,"  is  to  draw 
imwarrantably  upon  the  imagination 
speculatively;  the  writer  who  has  lived 
in  that  noble  Christian  lady's  home  avers 
that  had  such  a  thing  occurred  at  the 
portal  of  Pleasant  View,  the  Founder 
of  Christian  Science  would  have  healed 
her  on  the  spot,  or  else,  if  she  so  pre- 
ferred, would  have  had  the  injured  wo- 
man tenderly  removed  within  doors,  and 
dispatched  her  carriage  for  the  surgeon 
of  the  lady's  choice,  and  this  is  Chris- 
tian Science,  the  religion  which  under- 
takes to  follow  the  teachings  of  our  Sa- 
viour as  recorded  in  the  New  Testament 
Scriptures. 

Yours  truly, 

Geo.  H.  Kinter,  C.  S.  B. 


The  character  of  the  publications  that 
are  in  demand  is  an  infallible  indication 
of  the  trend  of  popular  taste,  and  the 
marked  increase  in  the  number  of  peri- 
odicals, devoted  more  or  less  to  hygienic 
matters,  together  with  the  attention  paid 
to  this  subject  by  the  newspapers,  is  a 
matter  for  sincere  congratulation,  betok- 
ening as  it  does,  the  awakening  of  the 
public  to  a  realizing  sense  of  the  impor- 
tance of  preserving  health,  man's  most 
valuable  asset.  We  think  we  may  claim, 
without  egotism,  that  we  have  done  our 
humble  part  in  diffusing  useful  knowl- 
edge upon  this  important  subject,  and 
have  honestly  endeavored  to  live  up  to 
the  principles  we  enunciated,  when  we 
undertook  the  conduct  of  this  magazine. 
Health  points  the  way  to  the  attain- 
ment and  preservation  of  that  inestim- 
able blessing  from  which  it  takes  its 
name,  and  without  which,  all  other 
earthly  advantages  are  as  dross.  This 
is  our  creed,  and  we  have  consistently 
endeavored  to  teach  it,  and  to  point  out 
to  our  readers  some  of  the  simple,  yet 
practical  methods  of  attaining  it.  That 
we  are  not  making  unfounded  claims  for 
our  publication,  is  amply  demonstrated 
by  the  hundreds  of  letters  we  are  con- 
stantly receiving,  of  which  we  herewith 
append  a  few.  We  will  let  them  speak 
for  us. 


the  reason  why,  then  my  heart  went  out  in 
sympathy  for  you.  and  I  was  very  sorry  in- 
deed that  you  had  met  with  such  a  misfortnae 
as  to  have  a  burn-out.  I  heme  you  were  m 
such  shape  as  not  to  lose  anything,  but  that  is 
next  to  an  impossibility,  for,  however  well 
insured  a  man  may  be,  be  is  t»und  to  lose 
more  or  less.    Very  sincerely  yours,  in  sym- 

Bthy,  L.   D.   Teall,   4S4  Baker   St.,  Detnut, 
ich. 

Please  renew  my  subscription  to  your 
ma^zine.  I  will  subscribe  for  it  as  long  as 
I  live.  If  our  doctors  would  only  subscribe 
for  it,  and  do  as  it  says,  they  could  cure  all 
the  poor,  suffering  people.  Yours  respectfully, 
Elizabeth  Madden,  91  Tockwotton  St.,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. 

I  have  read  the  Physical  Culture  magarine, 
Vim,  etc.,  and  highly  ai>preciBte  the  views  ex- 
pressed in  your  publication,  which  sound  sensi- 
ble and  logical ;  besides,  your  paper  contains 
many  useful  household  hints.  I  am  a  finn 
believer  in  good  health  habits  and '  right  liv- 
ing, and  I  think  some  of  my  friends  here  aaj 
be  induced  to  subscribe  later  on,  when  thej 
have  looked  through  the  maEazine.  Enclosed 
please  find  check  for  one  dollar  for  one  year's 
subscription.  Yours  very  truly,  H.  A.  Perci- 
val.  Box  325,  Olympia,  Wash. 

Enclosed  please  find  my  check  for  renewal 
of  my  subscription  to  Health,  which  I  tbinlc 
too  much  of  to  give  up.  I  would  like  the 
Sanitary  Coffee  and  Tea  Maker  as  a  premium. 
Yours  truly,  Mrs.  Failes,  High  Lodge  Park. 
Laurence,  Ma?s. 

Please  find  one  dollar  enclosei^  for  renewil 
of  my  subscription  to  Health.  I  enjc^  read- 
ing your  magazine  very  much,  and  appreditc 
the  privilege  of  being  able  to  ask  questions 
in  regard  to  my  health.  Kindly  send  Coffee 
Maker  as  premium.  Very  truly  yours,  Mrs. 
W.  H.  Eastman,  Box  12,  Lyme  Pkins,  N.  H. 

I  am  delighted  with  your  magazine. 
Grand  reading  matter  in  it  Yours  truly, 
J.  H.  Thompson,  Doon  Station,  G.  T.  R, 
Canada. 
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Fcir  .stomach  trouble,  rheumatism  and 
:dl  wfukness,  it  Ituilds  up  the  tissues. 
The  Icadiiiy  s^'-^r  in  every  city  is 
ascnt.  Write  us  for  Proof  of  Our 
Claims  and  How  it  Cures. 
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"Doctor,"  says  the  man  who  had  suf- 
fered paralysis  of  the  arms,  "do  you 
think  you  can  do  anything  for  me?  Will 
I  recover  the  use  of  my  hands  and  arms  ?" 

"Why,  I  think,"  says  the  doctor, 
gravely,  "that  already  your  right  hand  is 
improving  and  that  no  doubt  within  a 
week  you  will  be  able  to  sign  checks." 

"Gracious,"  sighed  Mr.  de  Spepsey, 
"I  wish  I  could  acquire  an  appetite." 

"For  gracious'  sakes,"  exclaimed  his 
wife,  "what  do  you  want  with  an  appe- 
tite? It  would  only  give  you  more  dys- 
pepsia." 

"Look  at  me,"  exclaimed  the  leading 
lawyer,  warmly;  "I  never  took  a  drop 
of  medicine  in.my  life,  and  I'm  as  strcxig 
as  any  two  of  your  patients  put  together." 

"Well,  that's  nothing,"  retorted  the 
physician.  "I  never  went  to  law  in  my 
life,  and  I'm  as  rich  as  any  two  dozen 
of  your  clients  put  together." 

"Faith,  he's  a  moighty  foine  docthor. 
He  attinded  O'Pheelan  whin  he  was  sick 
av  th'  appendicutis.  'Poke  out  yez 
toongue,'  he  says;  'bedad,  Oi'll  have  th' 
opprate  on  ye,'  he  says,  'Divil  a  bit  will 
Oi  be  opprated  on,'  says  O'Pheelan. 
"Then  yez'Il  be  a  dead  man  b'  2  o'clock,' 
he  says.  So  he  opprated." 
"An'  saved  O'Pheelan's  loife?" 
"An'  saved  O'Pheelan's  lolfe — wan 
hour.  He  died  at  thray." — Kansas  City 
Journal. 


"John  Jones,  the  patient  who  came  in 
a  little  while  ago,"  said  the  attendant  ia 
the  out  department,  "didn't  give  lus  oc- 
cupation." 

"What  was  the  nature  of  his  trouble?" 
asked  the  resident  physidan. 

"Injury  at  the  base  of  the  spine." 

"Put  him  down  as  a  book  agent" — 
Philadelphia  Press. 

Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise  does 
very  well  for  sick  folks  and  guys,  but  it 
makes  a  man  miss  all  the  fun  till  he 
dies  and  joins  the  stiffs  that  are  goat  to 
the  skies.  Go  to  bed  when  you  pleas* 
and  lie  at  your  ease,  youll  die  just  tbe 
same  of  some  Latin  disease. — The  Bom- 
vUle  Advertiser. 

"What  has  kept  you  from  church  so 
many  Sundays?"  inquired  a  ministet 
quite  severely  of  one  of  his  rather  libeial- 
minded  congregation.  "Have  you  be- 
come a  Deist?" 

"Worse  than  that,"  responded  the  stray 
hunb. 

"What!    You  have  not  been  stridten 
with  atheism,  have  you?" 
"No,  something  worse  than  that" 
"Worse  than  atheism?    ImpossiUcl" 
"No,  sir,  not  at  all.    Rheumatism,  sir, 
rheumatism." 

Countryman  (to  dentist) — "The  tooth 
next  to  that  'un  aches,  too,  Doc" 
Dentist — "Yes,  it  aches  in  sympathy." 
Countryman — "Yank    it    out      Dura 
such  sympathy." 
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Absoiuti  cleanliness t  both  internal  and  external^  is  the 
golden  key  that  unlocks  the  door  of  perfect  health. 
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The  Art  of  Relaxation. 

To  know  how  to  relax,  is  to  possess 
the  secret  of  conserving  health  and  pro- 
longing life.  There  are  some  few  who 
possess  the  secret,  and  they  are  usually 
conspicuous  for  what  they  accomplish. 
It  is  because  they  know  how  to  hold 
themselves  in  reserve :  no  useless  expen- 
diture of  force ;  no  impatience  of  results. 
It  is  the  self-contained  worker  that  ac- 
complishes the  greatest  amount  of  work 
with  the  least  expenditure  of  eflFort. 
There  are  thousands  of  well-intentioned 
ambitious  people  who  constantly  fail  to 
realize  their  purpose,  mainly  because 
they  dissipate  energy  in  such  an  extrava- 
gant manner.  If  you  would  increase 
your  effectiveness,  if  you  would  lengthen 
your  days  and  add  to  your  happiness,  you 
must  learn  to  control  yourself.  Waste 
of  energy  is  fatal  to  success.  No  great 
thing  was  ever  accomplished  except  by 
keeping  force  in  reserve.  We  have  fa- 
miliar examples  of  the  value  of  this  truth 
in  athletics,  for  even  in  the  thick  of  a 
contest  the  art  of  relaxation  is  practised 
by  the  shrewd  contestant,  and  upon  it, 


success  frequently  depends.  This  is  es- 
pecially true  in  long  distance  running; 
for  the  practised  runner  will  relax  to 
the  utmost  every  muscle  not  actually 
employed,  thereby  saving  himself  for  the 
supreme  final  moment  of  the  finish.  In 
college  examinations,  the  student  who 
graduates  with  honors  is  not  the  fever- 
ishly impatient  one;  but  the  one  who  is 
master  of  himself,  and  who  is  therefore 
able  to  bring  the  full  powers  of  his  mind 
to  bear  upon  the  questions  propounded. 
Relax  whenever  possible,  both  mentally 
and  physically,  and  you  will  be  aston- 
ished at  the  amount  of  reserve  energy 
you  will  accumulate,  and  at  your  in- 
creased capacity  for  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  life. 


The  Action  of  Alcohol. 

One  of  the  most  widespread  errors  in 
relation  to  alcohol,  is,  that  it  imparts 
strength.  Owing  to  this  delusion  many 
imperfectly  nourished  people  spend  money 
for  alcoholic  drinks,  that  would  be 
infinitely  more  appropriately  applied  to 
the    purchase   of   good    palatable    food. 
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from  which,  alone,  strength  can  come. 
The  stimulating  action  which  alcohol 
appears  to  possess  is  due  to  a  misunder- 
standing of  the  facts.  We  say,  appears, 
for  the  action  of  alcohol  is  in  reality 
paral)rtic.  The  apparent  stimulation  is 
due  to  its  action  on  the  cerebral  func- 
tions,  thus  interfering  with  judgnient, 
and  giving  the  emotions  free  play.  Its 
paralyzing  action  is  clearly  seen  in  its 
effects  in  alleviating  pain  and  discom- 
fort: not  that  these  factors  are  removed 
or  destroyed,  but  that  the  perception  of 
them  is  deadened.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  mental  troubles,  and  is  partially 
recognized  in  the  familiar  expression, 
"drowning  his  sorrows  in  drink."  We 
frequently  hear  of  such  a  one,  that  he 
can  only  accomplish  his  best  work  by 
the  aid  of  alcoholic  liquor;  but  the  ex- 
perience of  those  who  have  made  the 
trial,  shows  conclusively  that  severe 
mental  exertions  can  be  better  under- 
gone without  alcohol  than  with  it.  In 
refutation  of  this  claim  that  alcohol  en- 
ables men  to  endure  privations  and  hard- 
ships we  may  point  to  experiments  on 
large  bodies  of  men,  such  as  the  Eng- 
lish and  American  navies,  and  to  the  fact 
that  a  large  majority  of  whaling  ships 
are  manned  by  total  abstainers.  The 
misconception  that  prevails  in  respect  to 
the  true  action  of  alcohol  is  responsible 
for  much  of  its  abuse,  and  we  can  only 
hope  for  a  diminution  in  its  consumption 
by  teaching  people  its  true  character. 


The  Perils  of  the  Tooth  Brush. 

According  to  Dr.  Palier  another  dan- 
ger menaces  the  cleanly  but  unsuspect- 
ing individual.  Those  of  us  who  have 
prided  ourselves  upon  our  strict  atten- 
tion to  the  toilet  of  the  mouth,  have  quite 
overlooked  the  fact  that  the  tooth  brush 


is  an  ideal  haven  for  microbes,  f 
genie  and  otherwise,  and  that  altt 
we  may  have  escaped  serious  tr 
from  this  source,  we  are  still  laying 
selves  open  to  grave  risks  from  th< 
of  proper  precautions  in  practisin, 
cleanly  habit  of  cleansing  the  teetl 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  micro-o 
isms  abound  in  the  mouth:  that 
mococci,  etc.,  are  frequently  found  i 
sputum.  That  being  granted,  th< 
cessity  for  keeping  the  mucous 
brane  that  lines  the  mouth  free 
injury  by  abrasions  is  plainly  ev 
The  doctor's  contenticm  is,  that  the 
brush  harbors  disease  germs,  and 
being  usually  made  with  stiff  br 
it  is  capable  of  lacerating  the  gums 
frequently  docs  so,  when  the  intr 
tion  of  the  ubiquitous  microbe  int 
circulation  is  rendered  easy.  He  i 
out  that  the  tooth  brush  is  seldo 
ever,  properly  sterilized,  washing 
hot  or  cold  water  being  the  dea 
means  usually  employed,  which, 
the  bacteriological  standpoint,  is  t 
inadequate.  While  he  does  not  c 
cate  cleanliness,  the  doctor  asserts 
in  his  opinion,  the  prevalence  ol 
teeth  in  this  country  is  mainly  due  1 
excessive  use  of  the  tooth  brush, 
only  substitute  he  offers  for  it,  is  a 
ball  of  aseptic  cotton,  which,  of  o 
can  be  destroyed  after  using.  Whi 
use  of  a  stiff  brush  may  have  a  de 
tive  effect  upon  the  enamel  of  the 
and  cause  trouble  in  that  directioi 
must  confess  that  we  do  not  fee 
serious  misgivings  concerning  a  pc 
increase  in  the  death  rate  from  si 
cause ;  but  the  germ  theory  is  respo 
for  many  baseless  scares,  and  haj 
to  stand  sponsor  for  many  nonse 
fads. 
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Ancient  and  M(K)ern  Alchemy. 

In  a  world  of  change  there  is  noth- 
ing more  startling  than  the  changed  at- 
titude of  mankind  towards  metallurgy. 
The  alchemists  of  olden  times  became 
the  chemists  of  recent  years;  but  the 
chemists  have  again  become  alchemists. 
The  possibility  of  transmuting  the  baser 
metak  into  gold  is  no  longer  r^;arded 
as  chimerical,  for  it  is  conceded  that  trans- 
mutation is  going  on  spontaneously  in 
nature,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  dis- 
covering the  agencies  (chemical  or  me- 
chanical) that  will  quicken  the  transmut- 
ing force.    We  have  it  on  the  authority 
of  Professor  Duncan,  of  Jefferson  Col- 
lege, Washington,  that  the  actual  birth 
of  a  new  element  has  been  clearly  seen, 
in  the  evolution  of  helium  from  radium. 
True,  the  process  was  on  a  small  scale, 
taking  place  in  a  test  tube ;  but  its  chem- 
ical significance  is  none  the  less  remark- 
able.    It  is  well  known  that  the  nature 
of  elements  is  determined  by  the  charac- 
ter of  the  spectrum  lines  they  exhibit 
when  observed  through  the  spectroscope, 
and  in  the  experiment  referred  to,  the 
gradual  appearance  of  the  spectrum  lines 
peculiar  to  helium,  were  distinctly  noted, 
although  absent  at  the  commencement  of 
the  experiment,  showing  that  transmu- 
tation had  taken  place — that  a  new  ele- 
ment had  been  evolved.     The  elements 
thus  far  known  to  be  transmutable,  are 
uranium,  thorium  and  radium ;  but  there 
is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  suppose  that 
every  one  of  the  elements  is  not  suscep- 
tible of  transmutation.    It  would  seem, 
therefore,  that  the  old  alchemists  were 
right  after  all :  that  metals  can  be  trans- 
muted, and  that  without  any  supernat- 
ural aid,  for  in  past  times  alchemy  was 
considered    a    part    of    the   black    art. 
These  discoveries  open  up  a  wide  field 
of  conjecture,  for  the  possibilities  are 
practically 


Tapeworm  and  TuBERcxnjosis. 
No  subject  has  occupied  public  atten* 
tion,  of  late  years,  more  completely  than 
tuberculosis,  its  prevention  and  cure.  The 
general  consensus  of  opinion,  both  lay 
and  medical,  is,  that  consumption  is  pre- 
ventable, and,  in  its  earlier  stages,  cur- 
able, but  the  futility  of  drugs  in  its 
treatment  is  tacitly,  if  not  actively,  rec- 
ognized. The  leading  authorities  agree 
that  the  "fresh  air"  treatment  is  the  only 
one  that  presents  possibilities  of  cure, 
and  sanitaria  have  been  established  for 
the  purpose,  in  many  places.  Now  comes 
from  Buenos  Ayres,  a  statement  by  the 
Mexican  Consul  General  to  his  govern- 
ment that  tapeworm  is  the  natural  en- 
emy of  the  tubercular  germ,  and  that  the 
presence  of  the  said  worm  in  the  system 
prevents  the  spread  of  the  bacilli.  This 
statement  is  made  on  the  authority  of 
two  scientists,  L.  James  and  H.  Man- 
doul,  who  have  devoted  much  study  to 
the  subject,  and  cite  an  instance  of  a 
consumptive  who  was  affected  with  tape- 
worm, and  completely  recovered  his 
health.  This  might  be  simply  a  co-in- 
cidence; but  they  go  further,  and  claim 
that  a  liquid  prepared  from  the  taenia 
has  been  injected  in  several  consumption 
cases,  retarding  the  disease  in  the  worst 
cases,  and  completely  curing  others.  This 
is  valuable,  if  true,  for  tapeworm  is  read- 
ily amenable  to  treatment,  even  if  it  be 
induced;  but  we  greatly  fear  that  it  is 
but  another  phase  of  the  serum  delusion, 
and  shall  wait  further  developments  be- 
fore attaching  any  importance  to  it  It 
is  no  new  doctrine  that  the  presence  of 
one  disease  will  minimize  the  effects  of 
another;  but  in  this  case,  while  hoping 
it  may  be  true,  we  must  plead  guilty  to 
scepticism. 
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THE  PRESERVATION  OF  HEALTH  AND  CURE  OF  DISEASE.* 


By  Robt.  Walter,  M.D. 


These  cannot  be  properly  separated. 
Occurring  in  the  same  organism,  the 
product  of  the  same  force,  subject  to  the 
same  laws,  the  principles  which  apply  to 
the  one,  apply  to  the  other. 

These  principles,  having  already  been 
quite  fully  elaborated,  we  now  turn  to 
their  application  to  the  production  of  re- 
sults whose  importance  far  outstrips 
those  of  any  other  science  which  the  ages 
have  developed.  "All  that  a  man  hath 
will  he  give  for  his  life,"  but  of  what 
value  can  life  be  without  health  to  enjoy 
or  employ  it. 

Man  is  a  microcosm, — ^a  little  world  in 
himself,  illustrative  of  the  greater  world 
of  which  he  is  a  denizen.  These  worlds 
are  alike  in  being  made  up  of  matter 
and  of  force — the  elementary  constitu- 
ents of  all  natural  existences.  Other- 
wise stated  universal  existence  is  made 
up  of  causes  and  effects,  or  of  their 
equivalents,  power  and  products,  or  still 
otherwise,  of  forces  and  motions.  It  is 
the  province  of  science  to  distinguish  and 
not  confound  these,  and  to  determine 
with  something  of  precision  their  true 
relations.  Knowledge  of  how  effects  are 
produced  in  order  that  we  may  produce 
or  obviate,  control  or  explain  them,  is 
the  very  essence  of  science. 

First  in  the  order  of  existence  is  force, 
as  all  teachers  agree.    It  is  the  cause  of 

♦  Copyright  by  Robt  Walter,  M.D. 


all  that  is — the  substantial  basis  of  all 
things,  of  which  both  motion  and  tnat- 
ter  are  products.  The  existence  of  ef- 
fects presupposes  causes  which  produce 
them — ^thc  power  that  produces  neces- 
sarily precedes  the  thing  produced.  The 
material  worlds  rest  not  upon  elephant 
or  turtle  as  ancient  superstition  con- 
ceived, but  upon  an  invisible  potency 
called  gravitation.  So  living  things  are 
built,  not  upon  dust  and  dirt  as  a  founda- 
tion, but  upon  an  intelligent,  living  force, 
which,  coming  from  preceding  life,  re- 
ceives and  organizes  certain  materials 
into  a  house  in  which  to  dwell  and  a  ma- 
chinery through  which  to  work.  It  is 
here  as  elsewhere,  mind  before  the  man; 
the  plan  before  the  building;  causes  are 
always  before  effects. 

All  Causes  Invisible. — No  one 
would  question  the  truth  of  these  doc- 
trines for  a  moment  were  it  not  for  the 
invisible  nature  of  all  causes.  No  man 
ever  saw,  or  can  see,  a  real  cause,  whether 
we  consider  the  Great  First  Cause,  or 
any  subordinate  agency  or  secondary 
cause  in  the  universe.  The  movements 
of  the  spheres  were  open  to  observation 
for  thousands  of  years  before  the  mov- 
ing cause  was  discovered.  Even  the 
power  that  propels  the  locomotive  is  not 
the  steam  we  see;  we  observe  the  steam 
only  after  its  power  has  been  exhausted 
in  work  done.    The  explosion  of  dyna- 
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gunpowder  we  observe  in  the 
)roduced,  but  the  cause  that  pro- 
t  can  only  be  inferred.  Just  so 
Id  in  which  we  live, — the  taber- 
i  which  we  dwell — ^is  an  effect 
m  causes,  to  be  apprehended,  not 
al  organs,  even  through  micro- 
r  telescope,  but  by  processes  of 
ig.      It    is   reason,   the   light   of 

in  the  souls  of  men,  that  pene- 
1  mysteries  and  uncovers  all  real- 
is  not  to  Galileo's  telescope  but 
's  calculations  that  we  turn  for 
nical  knowledge.  It  is  only  by 
processes  that  truth  can  be  dis.- 
which  processes  carried  forward 
linds  of  our  great  discoverers,  of 
Newton  is  the  true  type,  worked 
I  certainty  of  mathematics  to  the 
nent  of  scientific  truth, 
eason  involves  a  premise  from 
0  reason.    All  natural  processes, 

mental  or  physical,  are  outward, 
,  evolutionary.  The  mind  thinks 
ire,  in  all  departments,  works, 
eed  to  plant,  plan  to  purpose, 
0  product,  cause  to  effect,  invis- 
ency  to  visible  result,  is  the  or- 
existence  without  an  exception 
niverse.     The  product  is  ever  be- 

and  the  process  usually  open  to 
ion,  but  science  is  never  com- 
til  the  ccMse  has  been  discovered, 
d  of  truth  must  be  obtained  be- 

organized  product  can  be  se- 
Every  true  science  involves  a 
y;     every     process     of     work, 

of  mind  or  body,  involves  a 
-point,  a  premise,  a  fundamental 
ion  out  of  which  conclusions  may 
oped. 

Power  That  Works. — The  gen- 
ii, out  of  which  all  other  truths 
ir  significance,  is  that  all  things 


in  Nature  are  the  products  of  law,  which 
in  its  larger  sense,  however,  includes  a 
statement  of  the  force  that  does  the 
work,  as  well  as  of  the  method  in  which 
the  force  works.  Law  sustained  by 
power,  or  power  controlled  by  law,  as 
one  chooses,  is  the  very  essence  of  sci- 
ence, because  it  is  the  essential  fact  of 
existence  of  which  science  is  but  a  de- 
scription. To  grasp  with  never-relax- 
ing mental  grip  the  force  that  does  the 
work,  and  show  with  clearness  the 
method  of  its  operation,  is  to  establish 
science  in  any  department. 

This  is  the  knowledge  which  the  great 
discoverers  sought  and  found;  the  phys- 
iologist must  do  the  same  if  he  will 
establish  a  vital  science.  The  phenomena 
of  life  are  so  numerous,  obscure  and 
even  contradictory,  that  no  mind  was 
ever  capable  of  comprehending  the  com- 
plex mass  in  all  its  details.  As  well  ex- 
pect the  president  of  a  great  railway  cor- 
poration ,  to  give  personal  attention  to 
every  locomotive,  car,  or  even  switch  on 
his  line,  or  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  have  personal  super- 
vision of  every  letter  that  passes  through 
the  mails,  as  to  expect  the  physician  to 
have  personal  knowledge  of  every  detail 
of  the  patient's  disease.  What  he  needs 
is  knowledge  of  the  laws  and  forces  that 
are  producing  the  results,  and  so  by  con- 
trolling and  manipulating  these,  he  may 
easily  determine  what  the  results  shall  be. 

The  first  step  in  the  development  of 
every  science,  therefore,  is  recognition 
of  the  ponder  that  docs  the  work.  The 
nature  and  habits  of  the  workmen  are 
what  the  railroad  president  should  know, 
so  the  nature  of  the  force  that  produces 
all  vital  manifestations  should  be  first 
studied.  It  was  the  force  of  gravity  that 
Newton  first  discovered;  the  law  had  al- 
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ready  been  established.  Long  before 
Newton  the  operations  of  gravity  on  the 
earth  were  well  understood ;  it  was  New- 
ton who  conceived,  and  finally  demon- 
strated, that  the  very  gravity  which  con- 
trols the  relations  of  masses  to  each 
other  on  the  earth  also  controls  them 
throughout  the  universe.  In  the  same 
way,  the  primal  element  in  any  vital  sci- 
ence must  be  the  recognition  of  the  force 
that  carries  forward  all  vital  work,  so 
performing  all  vital  functions,  whether 
in  health  or  disease. 

Vital  Force,  the  Basis  of  Vital 
Science. — ^Vital  science,  therefore,  con- 
sists essentially  in  a  study  of  vital  force 
rather  than  of  vital  phenomena.  Like 
all  other  sciences  it  will  become  exact 
only  as  it  studies  and  applies  the  force 
that  produces  the  phenomena ;  in  a  word, 
it  must  deal  with  causes  if  it  would  con- 
trol effects. 

There  are  but  two  other  things  in  Na- 
ture at  all  comparable  with  vital  force, 
viz. :  gravitation  and  chemical  affinity,  the 
true  bases  of  the  two  greatest  of  sci- 
ences. These,  with  vital  force  added, 
are  Nature's  great,  original,  producing 
forces,  the  sources  of  all  movements, 
functions,  processes,  operations  and  ef- 
fects in  the  natural  world,  knowledge  of 
which  fact  is  knowledge  of  incompara- 
ble value.  Before  gravitation  was  ac- 
cepted as  the  source  of  astronomical 
phenomena,  what  arrant  absurdities 
were  imposed  upon  man;  but  were  they 
ever  greater  than  the  absurdities  of  med- 
icine among  those  who  fail  to  accept 
vital  force  as  the  true  cause  of  all  vital  * 
manifestation   and   function? 

The  fact  that  Nature  is  a  trinity,  ex- 
isting in  three  fundamental  departments, 
each  presided  over  and  the  product  of 
its  own  force,  was  supposed  to  have  been 


established  more  than  a  century  since 
The  chemical  department,  dealing  with 
the  elementary  or  atomic  constitution  of 
matter,  with  chemical  affinity  as  its  great 
underlying  force,  was  already  accepted; 
more  than  a  hundred  years  previously 
Newton  had  established  gravitation  as 
the  underl3ring  force  of  mechanical  ex- 
istence, determining  -the  relations  of 
masses  to  each  other  throughout  the  uni- 
verse, while  all  writers,  thinkers,  scien- 
tists, even  empiricists,  admitted  the  ex- 
istence of  vital  force  as  the  great  produc- 
ing power  of  vital  existence.  Sir  John 
Herschell  especially  cites  these  three  d^ 
partments  as  the  components  of  the 
whole  and  analogous  with  each  other. 

The  Source  of  Power. — If,  as  we 
have  seen,  force  is  the  cause  and  source 
of  all  production,  and  is  consequently 
first  in  the  order  of  existence,  it  follows 
of  necessity  that  its  source  is  the  Au- 
thor of  all.  It  produces  all  forms  of 
motion,  but  the  cause  of  the  motion, 
though  it  has  a  real  existence,  and  is  dis- 
coverable, is  non-producible.  Who 
knows  how  to  make  an  atom  of  gold  or 
manufacture  oxygen  or  carbon,  may 
possibly  know  how  to  make  a  force,  but 
not  otherwise.  Given  the  matter  we  can 
make  it  into  varied  forms,  or  given  the 
force,  we  can  produce  with  it  varied  mo- 
tions and  "modes  of  motion";  but  to 
make  either  the  matter  or  the  force 
would  be  to  usurp  creative  power. 

Nor  can  matter  or  force  be  destroyed 
any  more  than  created.  We  may  destroy 
coal,  and  liberate  its  force,  but  the  de- 
ments of  the  coal,  and  the  affinities  re- 
siding in  it,  continue  forever.  Death  is 
not  the  destruction  of  life,  but  only  of 
the  organism  which  life  produced;  it  is 
the  abandonment  to  destruction  of  the 
organism  which  stored  the  life,  but  to 
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Y  the  force  that  made  the  organ- 
s  as  impossible  as  destruction  of 
Enities  of  coal.    The  immortality 

is  as  certain  as  the  indestructibil- 
matter. 

lan  is  a  microcosm,  then  each  new 
I  being  is  a  new  creation,  just  as 
ily  as  another  planet,  a  new  atom 
tter,  or  a  new  force  which  does  not 
xist,  would  be  a  new  creation,  the 

of  whose  power  would  neces- 
be  the  source  of  all  power.  Vital 
the  power  of  life,  neither  comes 


out  of  food  or  air  or  both;  it  is  an  in- 
heritance, not  a  product. 

{To  be  continued.) 


Note. — This  series  of  interesting  articles 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Robert  Walter,  are  the 
advance  sheets  of  the  second  volume  of  his 
great  work,  "The  Exact  Science  of  Health," 
and  being  written  by  one  who  has  made  the 
subject  a  lifelong  study,  and  who  is,  in  him- 
self, a  living  example  of  the  correctness  of  his 
theories,  we  feel  confident  that  they  will  prove 
both  interesting  and  instructive.  We  would 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  each  of  these 
articles  is  copyrighted  separately,  in  addition 
to  the  general  copyright  that  covers  the  general 
contents  of  the  magazine. 
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By  S.  T.  Erieg,  B.A. 


Rathstanding  the  work  of  the  Pure 
\gents,  food  adulteration  still  con- 
Judg^g  from  the  prevalence  of 
ril,  it  would  seem  that  the  profits 
!  from  these  inferior  goods  are  am- 
pay  the  fines  for  the  violation  of 
V  and  still  have  a  good  surplus  left 
0.  One  thing  is  evident :  the  laws 
f  now  exist  are  not  greatly  feared. 
en  we  sit  down  to  our  tables  we 
:  be  absolutely  certain  that  we  are 
pure  food,  so  scientifically  are  the 
dulterations  conducted.  The  bread 
:  is  sometimes  adulterated,  and  the 
we  put  on  it  Vinegar,  preserved 
and  meats,  confectioner's  produce, 
salt,  milk,  honey,  spices,  coffee, 
and  tea  are  often  adulterated, 
tes,  brandies  and  beer,  are  colored 
XMil  tar  dyes  and  preserved  with 
ic  add  and  sold  as  the  pure  article. 
I  seed  oil  is  mixed  with  lard  oil  and 
8  pure  lard.  Meat  is  embalmed 
ulphite  of  soda,  and  carbonate  of 
i  mixed  with  salt  and  sold  as  pure 


table  salt.  Large  bake  shops  are  known 
to  use  cheap  and  inferior  flour.  It  is 
difficult  to  make  white  bread  with  this 
kind  of  flour,  so  to  overcome  this  diffi- 
culty alum  is  used.  Altun  has  been  prov- 
en to  be  injurious  to  the  human  system, 
yet  there  is  little  said  about  the  use  of 
alum  in  bread. 

Mustard  is  rarely  pure,  being  adulter- 
ated with  flour  and  turmeric.  Pure  pep- 
per is  also  rarely  to  be  had.  Cocoanut 
shells,  peanut  hulls  and  sawdust  are  used 
in  spices.  Jellies  and  preserves  contain 
little  or  no  fruit,  but  are  composed  of 
gelatine,  glucose,  starch,  coal  tar  dye, 
a  little  tartaric  acid  for  flavor,  and  for 
coloring,  zinc,  copper^  tin  and  arsenic  are 
used  with  a  little  flavoring  of  fruit  and 
perhaps  a  few  fruit  seeds. 

Olive  oil  coming  from  France  and 
I^aly,  went  first  from  our  country 
marked  cotton  seed  or  lard  oil,  and  then 
comes  back  labelled  pure  olive  oil.  Ma- 
ple sugar  is  over  three- fourths  brown  su- 
gar, and  labelled  and  sold  as  the  pure 
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article.  Butchers  have  told  me  that  bo- 
logna is  made  from  poor  meat,  meat  that 
could  not  be  kept  any  longer.  Just  a 
few  years  ago  the  writer  was  passing  a 
meat  shop  early  in  the  morning,  and  on 
approaching,  his  nostrils  were  greeted 
with  a  stench  most  foul.  While  passing 
he  looked  in  the  window,  and  saw  the 
butcher  putting  a  white  powder  on  two 
tubs  of  spoiled  meat  which  was  to  be 
made  into  bologna  and  sold  to  the  people.- 

There  was  a  time  when  people  went  to 
the  country  for  purity,  now  country 
comes  to  town  with  poison.  The  milk 
dealers,  to  insure  tliemselves  against  any 
loss,  doctor  their  milk  and  cream  with 
formaldehyde  and  boric  acid,  both  milk 
and  cream  are  watered  and  the  thinner 
cream  colored  yellow,  and  the  milk  also 
with  annetto.  When  the  milk  dealers  are 
caught  selling  adulterated  milk,  they 
shift  the  blame  by  saying  they  did  not 
know  the  article  they  used  was  poison- 
ous. If  they  did  not  know,  it  was  their 
business  to  find  out.  It  is  a  flimsy  sort 
of  court  that  can  be  caught  with  this  ex- 
cuse. The  milk  dealers  that  were  fined 
at  the  beginning  of  one  year  for  poison- 
ing and  watering  milk  were  again  fined 
at  the  termination  of  the  year.  What  do 
they  care  for  fines  ?  Is  there  any  wonder 
that  babies  and  children  die  off  like  flies 
when  this  wholesale  food  adulteration 
goes  on? 

Fond  parents  blame  Providence  for  the 
death  of  their  little  darlings,  when  the 
milk  men,  confectioners,  and  food  adul- 


How  Much  to  Eat. — "The  quantity 
of  food  which  it  is  necessary  to  take  cit 
each  meal  is  not  a  matter  of  so  much 
importance  as  the  regularity  and  simplic- 
ity of  diet.  Whoever  will  govern  him- 
self by  dietetic  law — eat  plain  food,  not 


terators  should  be  languishing  b< 
prison  bars.  The  cemeteries  are  ra 
being  crowded  with  little  mounds,  a 
by  poisoned  milk,  candies,  and  so-c 
soothing  syrups. 

The  poor  are  the  first  victims  of 
criminal  food  adulteration.  Infant 
tality  among  the  poorer  districts  o: 
cities  is  enormous,  simply  due  to 
evil.  What  is  to  be  done  with  these 
of  humanity?  As  the  crusade  ag 
adulterations  is  now  conducted  it 
not  greatly  mitigate  the  evil.  Why 
ply  fine  the  criminals  ?  The  extra  p: 
from  the  adulterated  products  soon 
for  the  fine,  and  there  is  smooth  sa 
again  until  the  next  offense.  These  ( 
inals  are  deserving  of  imprisonment, 
this  great  evil  will  never  be  abated 
justice  is  dealt  to  them.  The  court 
too  tardy  in  dealing  with  such  cases. 
district  attorney  should  be  so  busy 
he  cannot  attend  to  such  cas« 
these.  They  are  homicidal  cases,  ani 
mand  prompt  attention.^  As  it  is 
the  criminal  adulterators  of  food 
drink  are  escaping  their  just  dues, 
writer  knows  of  a  man  who  boasted 
he  had  made  tons  of  burnt  umbei 
chocolate  factories,  umber  being,  as 
perhaps  know,  a  brown  mineral  usu 
paints  and  wood  stains,  and  contaii 
nourishment.  Just  recently  I  foun 
analysis  one  of  the  celebrated  beers 
tained  arsenic,  yet  this  beverage  h 
vertised  in  the  papers  as  a  healthful 
ily  drink. 


more  than  three  times  a  day,  give 
for  food  to  digest,  take  proper  exi 
— will  find  little  difficulty  in  settliuj 
question  of  how  much  he  ought  to 
— ^J.  K.  Anderson. 


HEALTH  SEEKERS  ENTANGLED. 


By  Mabel  Gifford. 


Klay  there  is  a  widespread  interest 
ygienic  living.    The   unwholesome, 
cial  manner  of  life  has  brought  peo- 
o  such  a  pass,  that  they  art  forced 
<dc  for  relief  in  order  to  make  life 
rable.    There  is  a  growing  dislike 
rugs  and  medicines  and  a  growing 
est  in  natural  living.    For  this  we 
tly  rejoice,  for  it  is  almost  unbear- 
sad  to  see  human  beings  spending 
whole  lives  tearing  down  the  beau- 
temple  God  has  given  them  to  dwell 
nd  making  a  torture-house  of  what 
meant  to  provide  delights  innumer- 
and  also  to  be  a  revelation  of  the 
and  wisdom  of  the  Creator, 
deplorable  fact  connected  with  this 
h   for  health  through  normal   Hv- 
s  this,  that  many  seekers  become  en- 
led  and  disheartened    by    the    con- 
ations and  complications   that   they 
early  in  their  investigations.  "Yes," 
lear  them  say,  "I  am  interested  in 
food  question,  but  I  have  not  the 
to  give  to  the  study  of  it."     One 
iictor  tells  us  that    we    must    eat 
y  of  meat  to  keep  up  our  strength, 
ler   states    positively   that   meat   is 
«,  rotting  flesh,  that    we    get    no 
gth  from  it  but  fill  our  bodies  with 
ison  that  causes  rheumatism,  gout 
humors,     and     clogs     the     body 
waste   stuff   until   our   machinery 
>t    go    and    we    have    apoplexy, 
ysis,  or  drop  dead  of  "heart  dis- 
'    Another  tells  us  that  grains  are 
taff  of  physical  life,  and  that  if  we 
them  our  principal  diet  with  a  lit- 
igetzhlc  and  fruit  food  we  shall  be 


all  right  and  live  long  in  the  land.  But 
the  grs^in  advocates  disagree  among 
themselves,  one  class  claiming  that 
grains  should  be  well-cooked  before  they 
are  fit  to  eat,  another  that  they  should 
be  cooked  but  little,  and  still  another, 
that  they  should  not  be  cooked  at  all. 
Then  along  comes  a  man  who  looks  very 
wise  and  maintains  that  vegetables  con- 
tain salts  necessary  for  the  building  of 
the  body  and  that  boiling  them  wastes 
the  salts  and  makes  the  vegetables  use- 
less,' and  worse  still,  we  salt  them  to  dis- 
guise the  "flat"  taste,  and  fill  our  bod- 
ies with  mineral  salt,  which  is  not  a  food, 
and  has  to  be  dumped  about  in  out-of- 
the-way  places  in  our  bodies  and  makes 
us  stiff  and  old  before  our  time;  he  as- 
sures us  that  vegetables  should  be  steam- 
cooked,  for  then  they  lose  none  of  the 
valuable  natural  vegetable  salts.  But 
hardly  has  he  exhibited  his  steam-cooker 
to  us  when  a  still  more  ambitious  man 
elbows  him  out  of  the  way  and  holds  up 
before  our  bewildered  eyes  a  dry  steam- 
cooker,  and  he  tells  us  that  the  old  kind 
of  steam-cooker  evaporates  more  or  less 
of  the  salts  and  makes  things  watery, 
while  his  cooker  does  things  up  brown. 
He  has  not  long  to  talk  before  there  are 
so  many  others  calling  for  a  hearing; 
the  man  who  advocates  uncooked  grains 
and  vegetables,  also  declares  that  fruits 
should  never  be  cooked;  that  they  sup- 
ply the  finest  nourishment  to  the  brain, 
and  that  cooking  destroys  the  greater 
part  of  it.  But  a  very  indignant  teacher 
drowns  him  out  with  a  bigger  voice  and 
says  that  there  is  scarcely  any  nourish- 
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ment  in  fruits,  that  they  supply  little 
more  than  a  liquid.  And  the  man  who 
says  we  must  not  eat  salt,  tells  us  also 
that  we  must  not  use  sugar  or  vinegar, 
that  sugar  is  turned  to  vin^^ar  after  it 
is  eaten,  and  that  both  ferment  in  the 
stomach ;  we  say  the  fruit  does  not  agree 
with  us,  or  something  else,  never  the 
vinegar  or  the  sugar. 

And  so  we  might  go  on  through  the 
whole  list  of  foods.  Then  there  are  so- 
cieties of  people  who  have  been  experi- 
menting to  see  if  there  is  any  way  to 
do  as  you  please  and  escape  the  conse- 
quences, and  they  advise  that  we  eat 
whatever  we  please  as  often  as  we 
please,  whenever  we  please  and  as  much 
as  we  please,  and  when  we  get  so  miser- 
able that  we  are  frightened,  or  cannot  en- 
dure our  bad  feelings,  lay  off  a  while  and 
live  on  porridge,  and  when  we  get  to  feel- 
ing comfortable  go  at  it  again  and  en- 
joy ourselves.  There  are  folks  who 
claim  to  know,  who  say  we  should  eat 
at  least  six  times  a  day,  and  those  who 
assert  that  we  should  eat  but  twice  and 
better  still,  but  once.  Then  they  tell  us 
that  stimulants — alcohol  and  hot  drinks — 
rest  us,  brighten  us  up  and  aid  diges- 
tion, and  again  they  tell  us  that  stimu- 
lants stir  up  vital  force  but  do  not  sup- 
ply any,  and  the  stirring  up  is  but  the 
using  of  it  very  fast  so  that  we  are  los- 
ing ground  so  long  as  it  lasts  and  really 
growing  weaker  as  after-effects  prove. 
And  the  food  inspectors  tell  us  that  all 
foods  and  drinks  are  adulterated  with  poi- 
sons and  worthless  stuff  not  fit  for  us  to 
take  into  our  stomachs;  also  all  the 
things  we  buy  to  concoct  foods.  And 
after  all  this  discouragement  comes  one 
who  informs  us  that  no  matter  how 
wholesome  the  food  we  eat,  if  it  is  not 
properly  combined  it  will  do  us  no  good. 


And  fast  upon  the  heels  of  this  one  hur- 
ries the  most  exasperating  instructor  oi 
all  wiping  out  with  a  flourish  of  his 
thumb  those  who  have  preceded  him  and 
assuring  us  that  we  may  eat  what  we 
please  if  we  are  not  afraid  and  belicft 
it  will  not  hurt  us.  All  who  have  tried 
this  method  find  very  quickly  the  usekss- 
ness  o/  it.  We  find  that  law  exisH 
everywhere ;  that  we  can  never  find  healtb 
by  violating  it  but  only  by  living  in  har- 
mony with  it. 

This  is  the  wilderness  we  find  our- 
selves in  pretty  quick  after  we  flee  from 
the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt  and  have  come 
alive  up  out  of  the  Red  Sea  of  fcsar  of 
death.  We  seem  to  be  in  a  desert  place, 
and  natural  foods  and  pure  water  are  not 
very  inviting;  we  do  a  good  deal  of 
gnunbling;  some  of  us  sneak  back  ''and 
the  last  state  of  that  man  is  worse  than 
the  first,  for  he  who  knows  and  doeth 
not  hath  the  greater  sin."  You  will  no- 
tice in  every  instance  that  those  who  for- 
sake the  unwholesome  life  and  then  go 
back  to  it  indulge  themselves  more  than 
previously;  it's  the  result  of  the  moral 
degradation  of  their  acticm. 

But  others  keep  on^  with  Moses — the 
law — for  their  leader  and  Aaron — thdr 
intelligence — for  interpreter;  there  arc 
many  waverings  and  rebellions,  however, 
when  the  old  habits  rise  up  and  refuse 
to  down,  and  at  last  they  make  such  a 
cloud  that  we  cannot  see  the  law»  and 
we  use  our  intellect  to  lie  to  ourselves 
and  we  get  into  a  deal  of  trouble  and 
hinder  our  progress  and  swamp  our 
minds  in  false  views,  and  we  have  to 
struggle  on  until  we  have  got  rid  of  tfic 
old  conditions,  old  habits,  etc.,  and  at 
last  really  reach  the  land  of  promise,  the 
state  where  we  can  live  on  wholesome 
foods  and  enjoy  it,  and  we  enter  with 
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— love — for  our  leader  instead  of 
r  we  forget  the  law  when  we  have 
1  to  love. 

r  the  fact  is  that  we  are  not  content 
3n  iE  the  old  way  and  we  are  dis- 
by  the  difficulties  of  the  new.  We 
It  age  in  the  old  way  means  dis- 
lailing  of  the  faculties  and  shriv- 
of  the  body.  The  old  way  also 
in  the  majority  of  cases  disease 
emature  death,  but  yet  we  are  loth 
nge  into  the  labyrinth  of  methods 
eories  and  adulterations  and  trace 
read  of  gold  that  will  lead  us  to 
sired  haven. 

simplest  way  out  of  our  dilemma 
ire  found  is  to  follow  as  close  to 
as  possible  and  steer  clear  of  the 
ul  foods  and  drinks  as  fast  as  we 
tivate  a  taste  for  the  natural.  One 
dily  learn  to  prefer  the  toothsome 


brown  entire  wheat  bread,  and  that  with 
sun-cooked  fruits  and  nuts  and  such  veg- 
etables as  can  be  eaten  without  cooking, 
seasoned  with  lemon  and  olive  oil,  sup- 
plies all  the  needful  material  for  the 
work  of  body-building,  and  is  also  most 
delightful  to  sight,  smell  and  taste.  If 
you  have  to  learn  to  like  any  of  these 
things  practise  eating  them  gradually, 
for  to  receive  any  nourishment  from  food 
there  must  be  assimilation,  and  there 
cannot  be  assimilation  without  hunger 
and  relish.  Nut  butter,  and  "Mcltose" 
mixed  with  oil  are  substitutes  for  or- 
dinary butter.  Honey  is  an  ideal  sweet 
if  you  can  get  it  pure.  Water,  and  wa- 
ter with  fruit  juices  are  the  natural 
drinks,  hot  or  cold.  Next  to  these,  olive 
oil,  meltose  and  water,  or  oil,  water  and 
a  little  lemon  juice.  Beyond  this  all  is 
experiment. 
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By  Eugene  Christian. 


may  be  divided  into  two  general 
,  viz.,  plant  and  animal,  and  in- 
1  as  all  animal  life  must  be  sup- 
or  drawn  entirely  from  that  of 
it  is  obvious  therefore  that  vegeta- 
as  the  first  form  of  life  that  ap- 
on  this  planet,  and  that  the  myriad 
of  animal  life  have  been  shaped 
irgely,  if  not  wholly,  by  the  char- 
3f  food  upon  which  it  first  sub- 
class of  anthropoidal  life  to  which 
dongs  is  about  three  million  years 
d  first  appeared  in  the  tropics,  or 
wanner  belts  of  the  earth's  sur- 
Simultaneously  with  his  appear- 


ance was  that  of  foods,  upon  which  he 
subsisted,  which  were  leaves,  buds,  or 
plants.  From  this  crude  diet  there  next 
appeared  fruits,  and  as  he  evolved  a  lit- 
tle higher,  nuts  were  added  by  Nature 
to  his  bill-of-fare. 

Everything  in  the  earlier  history  of 
man  points  to  the  fact  that  his  greatest 
physical  development  was  achieved  dur- 
ing the  period  of  time  that  he  confined 
himself  to  the  simple  diet  of  nuts,  fruits, 
and  plants.  The  greatest  departure  that 
he  made  from  this  bill-of-fare  was 
caused  by  his  environment,  or  more  cor- 
rectly speaking,  his  ever-changing  geo- 
graphical position.    So  long  as  he  could 
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live  in  the  tropics  from  the  provident 
hand  of  Nature,  it  was  unnecessary  to 
use  or  exercise  the  brain  on  the  food 
question,  but  when  he  emigrated  beyond 
his  primitive  domain,  the  question  of 
foods  often  involved  the  question  of  life 
and  death.  This  is  the  first  mental  mile- 
post  of  any  importance  in  man's  long  and 
devious  journey  from  the  gibbering 
anthropoid  to  the  Haeckel  or  the  Hux- 
ley. While  it  is  certain  that  the  food 
question  was  the  torch  that  lighted  the 
fires  of  the  primitive  brain — ^how  man 
as  a  whole  has  been  affected  by  the 
change  is  a  matter  of  much  speculation. 
The  magnificent  progress  that  he  has 
made  frcxn  an  intellectual  standpoint, 
would  indicate  that  he  had  been  fairly 
well  fed,  but  when  we  measure  him  phys- 
ically by  all  other  forms  of  animal  life 
on  the  globe,  we  must  either  acknowl- 
edge that  something  is  wrong,  or  that 
he  is  not  governed  by  the  same  code  of 
Natural  Laws  that  govern  all  other  liv- 
ing things,  for  instance,  all  other  forms 
of  life  will  Jive  under  reasonably  nor- 
mal conditions  from  eight  to  ten  times 
its  period  of  maturity.  Man  matures  at 
twenty-four,  therefore  ought  to  live 
about  two  hundred  years,  but  he  doesn't ; 
in  all  civilized  countries  he  dies  at  an 
average  age  of  forty,  reckoning  from  his 
fifth  year.  When  we  reckon  from  his 
birth,  his  period  of  longevity  is  lowered 
to  but  little  more  than  a  third  of  a  cen- 
tury. He  lives  but  about  one-sixth  of 
Nature's  allotted  time.  The  Natural  in- 
quiry is,  what  is  the  trouble?  What  has 
civilization  done  for  him?  It  has  cut 
off  his  tail.  It  has  changed  his  two 
front  paws  into  hands.  It  has  stood  him 
upright.  It  has  shown  him  the  wilder- 
ness of  worlds  above  him.  It  has  en- 
dowed him  with  a  host  of  desires,  the 


satisfying  of  which  he  calls  dvilizatioo. 
It  has  given  him  a  brain,  to  which  there 
seems  to  be  no  limitation,  except  in  one 
direction,  viz.,  he  cannot,  or  has  not 
made  any  progress  toward  living  out  his 
allotted  term  of  years.  It  would  seem 
therefore,  that  dvilization  had  done  but  \ 
little  for  him  after  all.  \ 

He  has  purchased  his  present  posso-  ' 
sions  at  a  tremendous  cost  There  may 
be  a  number  of  reasons  why  he  has  paid 
so  dearly  for  them,  but  one  of  the  most 
important  is  the  articles  upon  which  be 
has  fed,  and  upon  which  he  has  depended 
for  making  all  his  physical  repairs. 

A  perfectly  nourished  body  should  bf 
a  perfect  automatic  machine,  it  should 
call  for  water,  food  and  exercise  in  the 
exact  proportions  it  needs,  and  these  de- 
mands should  change  with  age  and  ooo* 
ditions. 

A  perfectly  fed  body  will  demand  a 
certain  amount  of  motion  (exercise), 
therefore,  all  systems  of  stock  exercises, 
or  working  the  body  against  its  demands 
are  wrong. 

If  the  combined  genius  of  all  these 
teachers  would  employ  itself  for  a  few 
years  in  ascertaining  what  the  human 
body  is  composed  of,  and  what  particu- 
lar foods  would  best  su|^ly  its  needs, 
and  how  to  combine  these  foods  so  they 
would  delegate  to  the  body  all  the  ele- 
ments of  nourishment,  in  the  right  pro- 
portions, there  would  very  soon  be  a  sci- 
ence of  feeding  which  would  solve  the 
question  of  physical  culture. 

A  man  filled  with  life  and  vitality  such 
as  it  is  possible  to  gain  from  a  perfectly- 
balanced  diet,  would  be  compelled  to  take 
a  certain  amount  of  exercise,  he  would 
take  one  kind  at  one  age,  and  an  en- 
tirely different  kind  at  another  age. 

The    question    arises    logically,    what 
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I  system  of  feeding  will  bring 

1  results? 

ill  the  scientists  and  professors 

now  engaged  in  diming  dia- 
d  polishing  pebbles  in  the  great 
ind  universities  of  this  country, 
heir  attention  to  the  science  of 
the  highest  forms  of  men  and 
it  would  graft  on  to  the  tree 
ledge  a  physical  revolution, 
luman  body  is  composed  of 
fferent  chemical  elements,  all  of 
luire  to  be  fed  separately  or  as 
idividually. 

erson  enjoys  the  best  health,  the 
lentality  and  powers  of  percep- 
other  words,  that  person  has 
is  mental,  physical  and  emo- 
nanism  nearer  up  to  their  high- 
ity,  who  can  select  and  feed 
h  articles  as  will  supply  all  the 
elements  of  the  body  in  near- 
ight  proportions.  In  order  to 
[iree  things  are  absolutely  neces- 
5t,  the  selection  of  food  articles ; 
be  governing  of  quantity;  third 

important,  the  making  of  har- 
combinations  at  each  meal, 
emical  changes    are    influenced 


very  largely  by  degrees  of  temperature. 
All  power  and  physical  forces  are 
mere  expression  of  difference  in  degrees 
of  temperature.  It  is  the  supreme  law 
that  dominates  the  entire  universe; 
therefore,  when  the  chemical  elements  of 
food,  upon  which  we  must  depend,  to 
feed  similar  chemical  elements  in  the 
body,  are  changed  by  high  degrees  of 
heat,  the  premises  from  which  we  must 
calculate  in  combining  our  foods  have 
been  wholly  destroyed. 

The  element  of  certainty  is  the  basis 
of  every  science.  Without  it  we  guess, 
grope  and  blunder. 

The  science  of  building  man  to  his 
highest  estate, — of  lifting  his  mental, 
normal  and  emotional  faculties  to  a  more 
elevated  altitude — is  worth  the  concen- 
trated thought  of  the  civilized  world. 

The  science  of  feeding,  upon  which 
this  mainly  depends,  becomes  possible 
only  when  food  is  taken  unchanged,  as 
Nature  produced  it;  when  its  chemical 
properties  are  changed  by  heat,  cold,  age, 
decomposition  or  in  any  other  way,  the 
element  of  certainty  is  gone,  and  the 
knowledge  or  science  of  feeding  becomes 
an  Impossibility. 


DISTRICT  NURSE— HER  WORK  AND  HOW  SHE  DOES  IT. 


By  William  S.  Birge,  M.D. 


half  a  century  ag^,  or  to  be 
,ct,  in  the  year  1859,  ^  wealthy 
gentleman  having  his  attention 
the  privation  and  suffering  that 
mong  the  sick  poor  in  the  city 
pool,  sent  a  woman  to  work 
em,  in  their  own  homes. 


At  the  expiration  of  the  first  year,  he 
was  so  pleased  with  the  results  accom- 
plished that  he  determined  to  continue 
the  work,  and  sent  out  four  women  in- 
stead of  one.  The  third  year  he  doubled 
that  number  making  eight  women  in  the 
field.     The  fourth  year  he  divided  the 
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city  into  eighteen  districts,  and  assigned 
a  nurse  to  each.  This  seems  to  have  been 
the  origin  of  what  is  now  known  as 
"District  Nursing/'  and  which  includes 
to-day  many  different  methods  of  ad- 
ministering to,  and  bringing  to  the  very 
poor  the  nursing,  skill  and  educative 
possibilities  of  the  hospital  trained  grad- 
uates. It  is  a  work  that  in  its  philan- 
thropic spirit  and  Christian  character,  ap- 
peals to  all,  and  now  almost  every  city 
of  any  size  has  its  force  of  trained 
nurses,  some  scattered,  others  as  well  or- 
ganized as  any  hospital  corps,  but  all  do- 
ing district  nursing,  in  the  crowded 
quarters  of  the  poor,  or  in  the  outlying 
separated  homes  of  great  cities. 

The  special  conditions  and  needs  of 
the  particular  neighborhood  in  which  the 
nurse  is  at  work  makes  more  or  less  valu- 
ation in  the  minute  details  of  the  work. 
Probably  no  two  are  identical,  particu- 
larly is  this  so  in  our  large,  cosmopoli- 
tan cities,  where  many  of  the  foreign  col- 
onies, as  in  New  York  or  Chicago,  are 
as  large  as  a  fair-sized  city  would  be  in 
their  own  country.  The  contact  with 
so  many  different  nationalities  of  neces- 
sity makes  the  nurse's  work  different 
from  what  it  would  be  were  their  labors 
confined  wholly  to  the  native-bom 
American.  The  District  Nurse,  as  a 
general  thing,  gives  the  day  to  her  vari- 
ous charges,  dividing  the  time  according 
to  the  number  and  needs  of  her  patients, 
not  living  in  the  house  with  any  of  them, 
as  does  the  private  nurse,  but  going  from 
one  to  another. 

In  this  way  she  so  regulates  her  work 
that  the  patients  most  ill,  or  least  cared 
for  by  relatives  or  friends  can  claim  the 
greater  part  of  her  time  and  skill.  Al- 
though a  nurse  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  her  work  is  not  confined  to  that 


line  of  service,  strictly  speakinj 
comprises  everything  that  may  h 
for  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  1 
tient  and  the  family.  Thus  it  is 
district  nurse  in  conscientiously  pe 
ing  the  duties  of  her  profession  hi 
a  true  missicmary  to  the  people. 

She  must  be  alert  and  deft 
work :  quick  to  detect^  and  ready 
She  may  be  remote  from  a  docto 
the  patient's  life  may  depend  up< 
ability  to  cope  with  emergendc 
avert  the  consequences  of  ignorac 
takes.  She  may  have  to  stop  a  1 
rhage  or  instruct  some  member 
family  how  to  care  for  the  trach< 
tube  after  an  operation  in  diphth< 
membranous  croup.  She  may  h 
give  a  lesson  in  cooking,  and  tead 
one  how  to  prepare  suitable  food  i 
invalid.  She  must  understand  I 
nature  and  be  tactful  enough  to 
come  the  barriers  of  ignorance  m 
perstition  without  giving  offence. 
must  realize  herself,  and  make 
that  cleanliness  is  next  to  godlines 
have  a  sufiident  amount  of  dete 
tion  and  force  to  see  that  the*  h] 
laws  are  properly  enforced.  She  n 
her  very  best,  and  find  that  the  be 
a  nurse  can  do  is  not  suffident,  an 
the  patient  requires  hospital  trea 
In  this  case  she  may  have  diffia 
overcoming  the  aversion  to  a  he 
but  she  must  by  persuasion  and 
ment  influence  him  to  accept  that 
alone  can  save  him.  Many  times 
is  really  a  hospital  case  will  be  car 
in  the  poor  home,  that  removal  * 
patient,  a  mother  ptrhsLps,  may  not 
up  the  family.  In  such  a  case  the 
will  have  her  hands  more  than  fa 
feel  an  additional  care  and  respo 
ity;  the  most  intelligent  member 
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f  or  a  trusted  friend  must  be  en- 
in  service,  and  placed  in  charge  of 
ise,  until  the  nurse  makes  her  next 

in  cities  having  a  district-nurse  sys- 
there  is  what  is  called  a  ''loan 
."  Without  this  closet  no  district 
can  work  successfully.  In  it  are 
in  innumerable  list  of  articles,  such 
3mizers-,  blankets,  bed-pans,  night- 
s,  sheets,  etc.,  in  a  word,  all  such 
»  and  appliances  as  might  add  to 
mifort  of  patients  whose  resources 

0  limited  to  procure  them.  These 
s  may  be  given  outright,  but  are 
ally  loaned.  A  record  of  the  loan 
It  in  the  closet  and  cancelled  when 
irticles    are    returned.     From    the 

and  medicine  chest  the  nurse  fills 
ig  with  whatever  is  needed,  and  of- 
les  finds  it  necessary  to  add  to  these 
tes  beef  extract,  eggs,  jellies  and 
IS  other  delicacies  that  the  family 
be  too  poor  to  furnish, 
cities  well  supplied  with  dispensa- 
lie  nurse  often  works  only  with  the 
ig  physician  of  her  district.  Be- 
ig  her  rounds  m  the  early  morning 
rill  meet  him  at  noonday,  and  re- 
on  the  cases  visited  that  morning 
lie  previous  afternoon,  receive  from 
Tders  and  instructions  for  them,  or 
lew  cases  he  wishes  her  to  visit, 
dsh  her  bag  with  needed  supplies, 
"ecommence  her  rounds,  generally 
ng  up  about  six  o'clock,  although, 
imes,  feeling  the  responsibility  of 
particular  case  she  will  continue  her 

1  far  into  the  night. 

i  requests  for  nurse's  visits  come 
various  churches,  dispensaries,  doc- 
hospitals,  charitable  societies, 
8,  and  largely  from  the  people  of 
Dements.    In  the  latter  case  it  is 


often  her  duty  to  direct  the  patient  to 
the  i^ysician,  hospital  or  dispensary  as 
may  best  seem  suited  to  the  individual 
case.  Her  duty  being  to  give  the  best 
service  possible,  and  she  is  often  in  this 
way  the  connecting  link  between  the  two. 

Starting  in  the  early  morning  the 
nurse  will  make  her  first  visit  to  the  pa- 
tient, whom  in  her  judgment,  is  the  most 
seriously  ill.  If  it  is  a  case  of  fever 
she  will  take  the  temperature,  g^ve  a 
sponge  bath,  make  the  bed,  prepare  the 
food,  and  at  the  same  time  instruct  some 
one  of  the  family  in  everything  she  does, 
and  impress  upon  them  what  must  be 
done,  and  what  avoided.  Before  leav- 
ing she  will  write  out  the  time  and 
amount  of  medicine  to  be  given,  until 
her  return  later  on  that,  or  on  the  fol- 
lowing day. 

Perhaps  the  next  case  may  be  a  child 
with  pneumonia — she  takes  the  tempera- 
ture, respiration  and  pulse,  gives  a  bath, 
makes  a  pneumonia  jacket  out  of  cotton- 
batting,  tempts  the  little  one  to  drink  the 
milk  she  has  probably  refused  from 
others.  Thus  she  goes  from  one  patient 
to  another  until  her  day's  work  is  com- 
pleted. From  the  darkest  basements  to 
the  top  floor  of  the  tallest  tenements  her 
work  leads  her,  touching  in  friendliness 
and  sympathy  the  poor,  the  unfortunate, 
and  sometimes  the  sinning,  the  victims 
of  unjust  social  conditions. 

Just  so  much  as  the  nurse  can  bring 
into  the  lives  of  the  submerged  class  a 
touch  of  her  knowledge,  refinement 
and  social  tact,  just  so  much  can  she  hope 
to  influence.  Her  privileges  do  not  end 
with  the  leg  bandaged  or  the  work  done ; 
she  has  a  close  view  of  conditions,  per- 
haps causes,  and  even  though  she  may 
not  be  able  to  cure  or  even  mitigate  these, 
she  can  bring  the  report  to  the  student 
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of  sociology  as  well  as  to  her  dispensary 
physician,  and  thus  again  be  the  link  be- 
tween the  classes. 

In  making  a  choice  of  a  school  for 
training  in  this  especial  field  of  work, 
those  connected  with  the  large  hospitals 
of  the  great  cities  are  preferable.  Every 
physician  will  desire  the  best  material 
obtainable  for  his  particular  work,  but 
experienced  educators,  both  here  and 
abroad,  concur  in  the  opinion  that  while 
careful  training  will  fit  almost  any  nurse 
for^  "private  duty,"  and  while  under  al- 
most military  supervision,  the  ward 
work  can  hardly  go  wrong,  the  district 


"Doctors  play  a  prominent  part  in 
French  duels,  and  there  are  several  lead- 
ers of  the  profession  who  take  a  serious 
scientific  interest  in  that  generally  harm- 
less forrt  of  exercise.  A  consultation 
is  said  to  have  been  held  not  long  ago 
in  Paris,  in  which  MM.  Pozzi,  Quenu, 
and  Doyen  discussed  how  duels  could 
be  fought  under  antiseptic  precautions. 
The  outcome  of  the  deliberations  of  these 
luminaries  of  science  was  the  formula- 
tion of  a  complete  code  of  dueling  hy- 
giene which  may  be  useful  to  future  Sir 
Lucius  O'Triggers.  It  is  solemnly  rec- 
ommended that  every  man  who  has  an 
affair  of  honor  on  hand  should  take  a 
purge  over  night  and  disinfect  his  intes- 
tinal tract  after  the  method  of  Professor 


A  German  expert  on  gymnastics  an- 
nounces that  one  need  not  go  to  a  well- 
known  equipped  gymnasium  in  search  of 
a  course  of  health-giving  exercises.  Deep 
yawning  practised  as  a  regular  exercise 
is  the  cheapest  and  surest  road  to  per- 
fect health.  We  are  still  familiar  with 
the  theory  that  systematic  deep  breath- 


nurse  must  have  special  qualificatiaiis»  at 
I  have  referred  to.  Florence  Nightingde, 
through  her  broad  experience  in  die 
nurse's  field,  was  as  well  qualified  to 
give  an  opinion  as  any  perscm  living; 
said,  in  speaking  of  the  district  niine, 
and  her  work:  "She  must  be  more  ac- 
complished and  responsible  than  a  nunc 
in  any  hospital." 

The  district  nurse,  unless  she  b  work- 
ing with,  and  for  the  parish  of  a  church, 
should  be  absolutely  unsectarian.  Her 
Gospel  should  be :  Order,  Health,  Clean- 
liness, Friendliness  and  Love  for  all. 


Bouchard.  He  must  go  to  the  ground 
fasting,  and  there  his  whole  body  must 
be  thoroughly  rubbed  down  and  soaped, 
then  cleared  of  fatty  matters  with  alco- 
hol, and  finally  ascepticized  with  subli- 
mate. He  must  next  don  a  suit  of 
clothes  just  taken  from  a  disinfecting 
oven,  and  he  is  then  ready  to  face,  with 
the  traditional  courage  of  his  race,  the 
chance  of  a  prick  or  a  scratch  from  his 
adversary's  sword.  The  hygiene  of  the 
duel  may  be  summed  up  in  the  famous 
formula  of  Moliere's  candidate,  Purgare, 
ensuita  seignare  ["purge;  then  bleed"], 
with  the  trifling  difference  that  the  duel- 
ist purges  himself  and  tries  to  bleed  his 
opponent." — Literary  Digest 


ing  is  an  excellent  thing  for  the  lungs, 
and  it  is  on  similar  grounds  that  yawn- 
ing is  recommended.  The  expansion  of 
the  breast  bones  and  the  stretching  of 
the  arms  which  accompany  a  whole- 
hearted yawn,  together  with  the  filling 
of  the  lungs,  form  a  splendid  daily  ex- 
ercise. 


Conducted  by  Pbop.  Anthony  Barkbk. 

WRESTLING. 
No.  2.  . 

;  Illustrations  were  specially  posed  by  Prof.  A.  Barker  and  AI.  Treloar, 
"The  Perfect  Man.") 


le  preceding  article  on  Gtaeco- 
wrestling,  we  studied  one  method 
ck  in  detail  from  the  moment 
i  first  face  your  opponent.  The 
ation  of  the  tactics  of  wrestling 
y  divides  itself  into  two  parts; 
ig  up  holds"  and  ground  work, 
anding  up"  holds,  as  the  name  im- 
re  used  for  taking  your  antago- 
his  feet  and  placing  him  at  a  dis- 
ge.  The  ground  work  includes 
ious  ways  of  turning  him  over 
:ing  his  two  shoulders  to  the  mat. 
great  value  of  wrestling  to  the 
of  this  magazine,  will  not  be  so 
1  increased  skill  in  attack  and  de- 
1  in  the  adaptation  of  the  art  as 
1  of  exercise.  Before  passing  on 
consideration  of  ground  work,  it 
e  well  to  study  the  possibilities  of 
nding  up"  holds  as  a  means  of 
,  suitably  alike  to  the  slender  be- 
md  the  powerful  athletes, 
estling  for  exercise,  start  as  de- 
in  the  preceding  article.  Keep 
ocked,  or  as  the  wrestlers  say, 
with  each  other.     Then,  with- 


out trying  to  throw  each  other,  keep 
squeezing,  pulling,  pushing,  advancing, 
retreating,  changing  hold  and  exerting 
strength.  Let  the  mechanical  object  of 
your  work  be  to  get  behind  your  man  or 
to  force  him  down  by  main  strength.  Re- 
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member  to  keep  closely  locked.  If  you 
break  your  holds  and  come  apart,  imme- 
diately get  hold  of  each  other  as  in  the 
first  photo  in  the  preceding  article.  Be- 
ginners, especially  those  who  have  done 
some  boxing,  are  very  likely  to  stand  off 
and  avoid  clinching.  But  wrestling  is 
clinching,  and  when  engaging  in  it  pure- 
ly for  exercise  as  described  above,  keep 
close  hold  of  each  other  all  the  time.  A 
few  minutes  of  this  sort  of  work,  pulling 
and  wringing  about,  without  trying  to 
throw  each  other,  is  the  finest  kind  of  be- 
ginning. It  exercises  all  parts  of  the 
body,  strengthening  the  heart  and  lungs, 
and  toughening  the  skin. 

Taking  up  the  plan  of  campaign  from 
the  position  shown  in  the  third  photo 
of  the  preceding  article,  in  which  you 
have  gained  the  advantage  of  bringing 
your  opponent  to  the  mat  with  yourself 
on  top,  obviously,  your  next  task  is  to 
turn  him  over  on  his  back.     Strangely 


enough,  it  is  easier  to  turn  a  man  over 
endwise  than  sidewise.  One  of  the  most 
effective  holds  for  this  purpose  is  calltd 
the  half-Nelson  and  body  heave.  Beii^ 
on  your  opponent's  left  side  as  in  photo 
3,  preceding  article,  take  a  half-Nebon 
with  your  left  hand,  and  with  tbe  other 
heave  him  over,  as  in  Photo  I. 

As  he  goes  over,  if  he  is  a  vrrotler  of 
experience,  he  will  try  to  keep  his  shoul- 
ders from  touching  the  mat  l^  forming 
a  bridge  on  his  head  and  heels  as  in  Pho- 
to 2.  This  bridging  is  often  an  effective 
defense,  for  if  he  can  slip  one  of  his 
arms  free,  he  will  flip  over  inside  your 
grasp  and  come  on  his  belly.  You  would 
then  have  to  begin  all  over  agun. 

After  both  men  have  gotten  up  a  per- 
spiration, it  IS  about  as  difficult  to  hold 
a  clever  wrestler  and  force  his  shoulders 
to  the  mat  as  to  hold  a  freshly  caught 
eel.  You  will  observe,  however,  that  in 
the  progress  of  the  hold  from  Photo  r 
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to  Photo  2,  you  have  been  able  to  bring 
your  hands  together  back  of  your  an- 
tagonist's neck,  and  clasp  them.  Now  if 
you  hold  him  very  tightly  and  put  your 
weight  on  him,  you  will  see  that  he  can- 
not twist  in  either  direction  as  his  arms 
are  blocked  by  yours.  It  will  then  be 
only  a  question  of  time  till  his  strength 
must  fail  and  his  shoulders  touch  the 
mat. 

Your  antagonist's  only  hope  in  this 
emergency  is  to  try  to  slip  one  of  his 
arms  bflween  his  own  body  and  yours, 
and  thus  get  free  to  turn,  as  in  Photo  3. 
If  he  is  successful  in  slipping  his  arm 
through  he  will  turn  to  position  shown 
in  Photo  4.  You  must  then  begin  all 
over  again.  To  raise  your  man  to  his 
knees  again  so  as  to  get  a  better  hold 
on  him,  press  your  arm  against  his  throat 
and  lift  his  head  sharply  back  as  in  Pho- 


to 5.    He  will  then  be  glad  to  come  upon 
his  hands  and  knees. 

If  you  try  the  half-Nelson  and  bodj 
heave  again,  your  opponent  will  probably 
be  prepared  and  will  suddenly  turn  Mt 
back  to  you  and  sit  up,  as  in  Photo  6. 
From  this  position  it  will  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  do  more  than  bring  him  back  to 
his  original  position. 

Ground  wrestling  has  been  attacked 
by  many  who  believe  that  it  lacks  dig- 
nity and  is  not  truly  representative  of 
the  ancient  and  classic  art  of  wrestling. 

It  is,  however,  splendid  exercise  and 
is  safer  than  the  "standing  up"  holds, 
there  is  no  heaving  high  in  the  air 
and  a  drop  from  this  height  to  the  mat 
For  beginners  and  young  boys,  groond 
wrestling  should  be  practised  for  some 
time  before  the  "standing  up"  positions 
are  attempted,  for  the  sake  of  safety. 
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A  writer  in  the  Factory  Times  says : 

"Happy  is  the  man  who  enjoys  him- 

lelf.    Saving  physical  pain  and  mortal 

illness  few  evils  can  touch  him.    He  may 

lose  friends  and  make  enemies;  all  the 

powers  of  the  world  may  seem  to  have 

combined  against  him ;  he  may  work  hard 

and  fare  worse;  poverty  may  sit  at  his 

table  and  share  his  bed ;  but  he  is  not  to 

be  greatly  pitied.    His  good  things  are 

within.     He   enjoys   himself.     He   has 

found  the  secret  that  the  rest  of  the 

men  are  all,  more  or  less  consciously, 

loddng  for — how  to  be  happy  though 

miserable.     It  seems   an   easy  method ; 

nothing  could  be  less  complicated ;  simply 

to  enjoy  one's  own  mind.    The  thing  is 

to  do  it.     Whether  anyone  ever  really 


accomplished  the  miracle  for  more  than 
brief  intervals  at  once  a  sceptic  may 
doubt;  but  some  have  in  intervals  thought 
they  accomplished  it;  and  in  questions 
of  this  intimately  personal  nature  the 
difference  between  faith  and  fact  is  small 
and  unimportant.  It  ts  of  the  essence 
of  belief  not  to  be  disturbed  overmuch 
by  theoretical  objections.  If  I  am  hap- 
py, what  is  it  to  me  that  my  busybody  of 
a  neighbor  across  the  way  has  settled 
it  with  himself  that  I  am  not  happy,  and 
in  the  nature  of  the  case  cannot  be? 
Let  my  meddlesome  neighbor  mind  his 
own  affairs.  The  pudding  is  mine,  not 
his ;  and,  with  or  without  his  leave,  the 
proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating." 


A  Mexican  professor  of  physics  pro-  in  deep  mountain  crevices.    Any  unusual 

posea   to   foretell   earthquakes   by   con-  noise  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  would 

necting  telephones  to  the  pipes  of  deep  be  audible  in  the  telephone,  and  would 

artesian  wells  and  to  metal  plates  sunk  indicate  trouble. 


COKDUCTBD  BY  HaKSIET  HeMIUF  VaN  ClBVE. 


JULY. 

"All  green  and  fair  the  Summer  lies, 
Just  budded  from  the  bud  of  spring, 
With  tender  blue  of  wistful  skies. 
And  winds  which  softly  sing." 

"Very  hot  and  still  the  air  was. 
Very  motionless  the  gliding  river. 
Motionless  the  sleeping  shadows." 

— Longfellow. 

Senator  Beveridge  has  written  one  of 
the  most  helpful  and  best  articles  which 
we  have  read  in  a.  long  time  on  "The 
Young  Man  and  the  New  Home."  Space 
forbids  me  giving  only  a  few  of  the 
valuable  thoughts  it  contains.  He  be- 
lieves all  men  should  marry  and  found 
a  home.  He  calls  it  the  natural  life,  and 
says  that  the  enormous  majority  of  men 
who,  by  their  services,  have  uplifted  or 
enriched  humanity,  have  been  men  who 
led  a  natural  hom.e  life,  who  founded  a 
pure,  normal,  sweet  and  beautiful  home. 
The  making  of  a  home  is  the  beginning  of 
human  usefulness.  So  he  says:  "If  your 
arm  is  not  strong  enough  to  protect  a 
wife,  and  your  shoulders  are  not  broad 
enough  to  carry  aloft  your  children  in  a 
sort  of  grand  gladness,  you  are  really 
not  worth  while.  For  it  will  take  a  man 
with  veins  and  arteries  swollen  with  mas- 
culine blood   pumped  by  a  great  big 


strong  heart,  working  as  easily  and  joy- 
fully as  a  Corliss  engine ;  wiUi  Bbim  of 
steel  wire,  and  step  as  light  as  a  tigtr*! 
and  masterful  as  an  old-ttme  warrior*t, 
with  brain  so  fertile  and  vision  so  ckv  ' 
that  fears  not  the  future  and  knows  thit 
love  will  sweeten  and  bless  his  life. 

Within  these  new  homes  which  jroaag 
Americans  are  to  build,  the  altar  must  be 
raised  again  on  which  the  sacred  fire  of 
American  ideals  must  be  kept  buinii^ 
just  as  it  was  kept  burning  in  the  aU 
homes  which  these  young  Americans  have 
left. 

"LJve  within  your  means."  This  Sen- 
ator Beveridge  says  is  one  of  the  best 
rules  that  can  be  followed  in  any  booie. 
On  the  other  hand,  do  not,  he  says,  "Be- 
gin life  as  a  miser."  "Do  not  economise 
on  your  wife  and  your  home,"  advised 
an  old  Methodist  preacher,  and  he  was 
right.  Work  a  little  harder  and  rent  a 
piano,  buy  a  good  picture  or  etching,  i 
fine  print  is  infinitely  better  than  a  poor 
painting.  Live  in  your  home.  Do  ncA 
merely  eat  and  sleep  there.  It  is  not  a 
boarding  house,  remember  that.  Books 
are  there,  music  and  human  love  and 
sympathy,  and  a  marvelous  care  for  yon 
are  found  there,  under  the  influence  of 
which  alone  the  soul  of  a  young  man 
grows  into  real  grandeur,  power  and 
beauty. 
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tore  tbat  you  let  each  day  have  its 
tir.  'I  wotdd  not  care  to  Uve/  said 
be  ablest  and  most  brilliant  m^m- 
the  American  Catholic  priesthood. 
Id  not  care  to  live/  said  he,  'if 
I  not  have  my  play  hour  every 
isic  and  flowers  and  pleasant  con- 
m.  They  are  God's  gifts  and  my 
y.  Every  person  who  has  a  home 
s  a  crime  if  he  does  not  each  day 
me  hour  of  joy  into  his  house- 

into  the  habit  of  happiness.  It  is 
tly  amazing  how  you  can  turn 
ttle  incident  into  a  sunbeam.  One 
nost  worth-while  families  I  know 
joke  at  the  table.  It  is  as  good 
Lcation  to  take  a  meal  with  them, 
ito  the  habit  of  being  happy,  I 
i/  You  can  do  it.  Practice  say- 
yourself  when  you  waken  in  the 
g,  TEverything  is  all  right.'  And 
1  saying  it.  You  will  be  surprised 
iarly  'All  right'  the  mere  saying 
t  the  beginning  of  the  day  will 
nake  everything.  This  is  true  of 
s  as  well  as  of  the  home.  Though 
•  more  important  in  the  home  than 
it  in  the  world  of  men.  This  is 
ic  home  is  for,  to  exercise  and  mul- 
le  beaudes  of  character  and  con- 
The  home  should  be  more  and 
he  dwelling-place  of  beauty  and 
de  of  real  happiness.  To  the  Am- 
gentleman  is  given  the  American 
lan's  conception  of  all  womanhood 
s  the  finest  and  most  chivalrous  in 
world.  He  will  cherish,  there,  in 
sty  which  none  but  the  American 
lan  quite  understands,  his  wife.  He 
gentle,  brave  and  kind,  wise  and 
winning  that  admiration  which  it 
)ridc  of  the  wife  to  yield  to  him. 
nally  receiving  that  care  which 


only  her  hands  can  give,  and  a  lifelong 
joy,  which,  increasing  with  the  years,  is 
fullest  and  most  perfect  when  both  heads 
are  white,  and  when  the  steps  no  longer 
wander  from  the  threshold  of  that  home 
which  was  built  when  you  were  young, 
and  which  is  now  the  'old  home*  to  your 
children,  who,  beneath  its  roof,  rise  up 
and  call  you  blessed." 


USEFUL  HINTS. 
A  hot  sand-bag  is  an  inexpensive  and 
more  durable  substitute  for  the  hot-water 
bag.  This  may  be  had  by  making  a  bag 
with  a  draw-string  out  of  flannel  or  any 
other  material  that  may  suggest  itself, 
and  then  filling  it  when  needed  with  hot 
sand,  which  has  been  heated.  Besides 
being  economical,  for  a  household  could 
have  a  dozen  of  these  at  little  cost,  they 
have  a  "cushiony'  feeling  that  the  hot- 
water  bag  lacks.  It  might  be  added  it 
holds  the  heat  longer  than  the  hot-water 
bag.  It  is  a  good  time  to  lay  in  a  supply 
of  sand  when  at  the  seashore. 


Alcohol,  diluted  with  water,  is  gener- 
ally an  effective  renovater  of  silk. 


Kerosene  will  not  only  remove  the  dirt 
that  collects  in  a  sort  oi  rim  around  the 
sides  of  a  porcelain  bath-tub,  but  it  will 
take  off  the  white  blotches  that  form  on 
zinc-lined  bath-tubs.  Apply  with  a  cloth 
saturated  in  the  fluid  and  then  wrung 
out.    After  which  rub  with  hot  water. 


Lumps  of  gum  camphor  set  in  cup- 
boards that  are  infested  with  mice  will 
soon  drive  away  these  little  pests. 


In  case  of  a  severe  cut,  try  the  imme- 
diate use  of  finely  powdered  rice  or  flour 
to  the  wound.    This  has  proved  success- 
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ful  in  almost  always  stopping  the  flow  of 
blood. 


When  the  stove  needs  to  be  polished, 
add  a  teaspoon  ful  of  molasses  to  the  stove 
blacking.  The  blacking  will  last  twice  as 
long,  besides  doing  away  with  the  dis- 
agreeable dust  when  the  stove  is  polished. 


If  the  water  is  blued  when  cleaning 
windows,  it  is  said  that  they  will  retain 
their  brilliancy  longer  and  polish  much 
quicker. 


Wall  papers  that  have  become  bruised 
or  have  been  slightly  torn  and  which  can- 
not be  matched,  can  be  touched  up  with 
water-color  paints  so  that  at  a  very  little 
distance  no  damage  is  perceptible.  The 
paints  from  a  child's  box  will  be  good 
enough.  Mix  the  colors  to  get  the  right 
shades  and  then  touch  in  the  broken  pat- 
tern. 


Feather  pillows  need  washing  at  least 
once  a  year  if  used  constantly,  for  they 
accumulate  dust  and  dirt.  '  Choose  a 
bright  sunny  day  for  the  work  and  a  gen- 
tle breeze  helps  them  to  dry  quickly.  Fill 
a  large  tub  half  full  of  water  that  is  al- 
most boiling  hot,  and  dissolve  enough 
gold  dust  washing  powder  in  it  to  make 
good  suds.  Put  one  or  two  pillows  in 
at  a  time,  according  to  the  size,  and  move 
them  about,  pushing  them  up  and  down 
and  rubbing  them  between  the  hands 
until  they  are  clean.  If  one  water  is  not 
enough,  use  two.  Rinse  in  clear  water. 
Wring  as  dry  as  possible  and  hang  them 
on  the  line  to  dry.  Shake  them  ocassion- 
ally  to  keep  the  feathers  from  sticking  to- 
gether, and  they  will  be  as  light  and  soft 
as  new  pillows.  Too  much  care  cannot 
be  given  to  the  bedding  in  daily  use. 


It  isn't  the  thing  you  do,  dear, 

It's  the  thing  you  leave  undone. 
Which  gives  you  a  bit  of  a  heart-ache 

At  the  setting  of  the  sun. 
The  tender  word  forgotten. 

The  letter  you  did  not  write. 
The  flower  you  might  have  sent,  dear, 

Are  your  haunting  ghosts  to-night. 

— Margaret  Sangster. 


RECIPES. 
To  feed  were  best  at  home ; 
From  thence,  the  sauce  to  meat  is  ce^^ 

mony, 
Meeting  were  base  without  it. 

— Shakespeare, 


Sandwiches  are  usually  the  chief  re- 
liance for  cold  lunches,  and  are  always 
acceptable  if  well  made  and  attractivdy 
served.   When  they  are  to  be  kept  some    \ 
time,  they  should  be  wrapped  in  oiled  or    i 
paraffin  paper,  for  this  will  keep  them  per-    * 
fectly  fresh.     Sandwiches  may  be  made 
of  white,  Graham  or  brown  bread,  or    j 
of  fresh  rolls,  and  may  be  filled  with  any    | 
kind  of  meat,  with  fish,  with  salads,  with 
eggs,   with   jam,   with   cheese,   or  with 
chopped  nuts. 

Bread  for  sandwiches  should  be  of  a 
fine  grain  and  a  day  old.  The  crust 
should  be  taken  off,  and  the  loaf  trimmed 
to  good  shape  before  the  slices  are  cut. 
Poultry,  game,  ham,  beef  and  tongue  can 
be  mixed  with  French  or  Mayonnaise 
dressing,  a  little  chopped  pickle  or  olives 
may  be  added. 

Cut  hard  boiled  eggs  into  slices; 
sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper  plentifully 
and  spread  the  butter,  mixed  with 
chopped  Parsley.  Lay  the  sliced  eggs 
between  crisp  lettuce  leaves  and  spread 
the  bread  with  butter,  then  with  Mayon^ 
naise. 
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crisp  lettuce  leaf  sprinkled  with 
een  buttered  thin  sUces  of  bread, 
d  the  bread  with  Mayonnaise, 
li  lettuce  or  with  water-cress, 
icken  and  celery  together  fine; 
ith  French  or  with  Mayonnaise 


lobster  meat,  mix  it  with  any 
;  cut  lettuce  into  ribbons;  cover 
d  with  lettuce;  then  a  layer  of 
then  with  lettuce  again, 
hopped  olives  with  Mayonnaise; 
rith  afternoon  tea.  This  is  very 
i.  The  bread  for  sandwiches  may 
1  many  different  ways,  as  oma- 
ls  desired. 


Orange  Ice. 

quart  of  water  and  two  and  one- 
)fuls  of  sugar  for  ten  minutes; 
id  add  the  juice  of  six  oranges 

lemon.    When  cold,  freeze. 


Lemon  Ice. 

o  the  amount  of  sugar  and  water 
K>ve  the  juice  of  four  lemons  and 
ige. 


Strawberry  Ice. 

quart  of  syrup  as  given  above, 
upful  and  a  half  of  strawberry- 
Ices  may  be  made  of  any  fruit 
the  same  proportions. 


Summer  Berry  Cake. 
thirds  cup  of  sugar,  one  table- 
1  of  butter,  two  eggs,  one  pint  of 
16  and  a  half  teaspoonful  of  bak- 
irder,  a  pinch  of  salt,  one  small 
blueberries,  sweet  milk  to  make 
as  cake. 


CONCERNING  WOMEN. 

In  Valparaiso  all  conductors  on  trol- 
ley cars  are  women. 


The  oldest  love  letter  in  the  world  is 
in  the  British  Museum.  It  is  a  proposal 
of  marriage  for  the  hand  of  an  Egyptian 
princess,  and  it  was  made  3,500  years 
ago.    It  is  in  the  form  of  a  brick. 


Mrs.  Elizabeth  Riis,  wife  of  the  well- 
known  author,  died  at  their  home  in  Rich- 
mond Hill,  Long  Island.  Mrs.  Riis  pos- 
sessed much  literary  ability,  but  collabo- 
rated with  her  husband  on  only  one  occa- 
sion, writing  a  chapter  largely  autobi- 
ographical in  that  charming  book,  "The 
Making  of  an  American."  To  those  who 
read  that  chapter  comes  the  memory  of 
one  of  the  sweetest  love  stories  which  we 
have  ever  read,  their  own  story  of  their 
daily  life  told  in  a  delightful  manner  by 
this  gifted  woman.  In  the  last  chapter  of 
this  same  book  Mr.  Riis  wrote: 

"I  dreamed  a  beautiful  dream  in  my 
youth  and  I  awoke  and  found  it  true.  My 
silver  bride  they  called  her  just  now. 
The  frost  is  on  my  head  indeed ;  her  win- 
ter has  not  touched  with  its  soften 
breath;  her  footfall  is  the  lightest,  her 
laugh  the  merriest  in  all  the  house.  The 
boys  are  all  in  love  with  their  mother. 
The  girls  tyrannize  and  worship  her  alto- 
gether. The  cadet  corps  elects  her  an 
honorary  member,  for  no  stouter  cham- 
pion of  the  flag  is  in  the  land.  Sometimes 
when  she  sings  with  the  children  I  sit  and 
listen  and  with  her  voice  there  comes  to 
me  as  an  echo  of  the  long  past  the  words 
in  her  letter,  that  first  blessed  letter  in 
which  she  wrote  down  the  text  of  all 
my  after-life:  *We  will  strive  together 
for  all  that  is  noble  and  good.'  She 
saw  her  duty  as  a  true  American,  and, 
ay  I  she  has  kept  her  pledge." 


MEANS  OF  PROLONGING  UFE. 


By  C.  Gilbert  Percival,  M.D. 


Although  the  average  physician  of 
the  hygienic  school  of  to-day  has  no 
elixir  of  life  to  offer,  or,  in  fact,  noth- 
ing new  to  say  on  the  methods  of  pro- 
longing life,  yet  he  can  formulate  con- 
cisely the  rules  of  personal  hygiene 
which  centuries  have  shown  to  make  a 
hardier  and  sturdier  manhood. 

The  cases  of  over  a  half  a  thousand 
examples  of  very  long-lived  persons, 
after  having  been  carefully  analyzed  by 
the  writer  in  the  New  England  States, 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
majority  of  them  were  temperate,  lived 
much  in  the  open  air,  ate  but  little  of 
meat,  were  employed  in  an  active  life 
(many,  in  fact,  a  life  of  hard  toil  and 
privations),  and  all  were,  for  the  most 
part,  of  joyful  dispositions. 

Of  course  it  is  understood  from  the 
start,  that  all  had  a  good  heart,  and  good 
blood  vessels,  and  that  the  fact  that  they 
came  from  ancestors  of  stout  hearts  and 
body  and  a  long-lived  stock,  greatly  as- 
sisted their  case.  It  is  a  fact  that  the 
chances  of  person  descended  from  long- 
lived  stock  is  figured  as  having  a  much 
better  chance  of  long  life  than  those  de- 
scended from  an  ordinary  family. 

Yet  longevity  is  not  necessarily  trans- 
mitted from  father  to  son.  Among  the 
means  for  procuring  long  life,  may  be 
mentioned  exercise;  and  of  all  the  exer- 
cises, walking  is  the  most  natural  form 
to  be  indulged  in  from  one-half  to  two 
hours  a  day,  in  all  kinds  of  weather, — 
"never  a  whole  day  at  home,"  as  Moltke 
put  it.  Respiratory  exercises  cannot  be 
improved  on  for  improving  the  heart's 


nutrition.    For  those  of  gouty 

the  tension  exercises  are  very  beneficial. 

The  body  is  not  a  machine  made  of 
inert  substances,  but  of  living  organs 
and  tissues  capable  of  repairing  them- 
selves, and  hence  not  suffering  from 
work,  so  that  Martin  Luther's  motto,  "If 
I  rest,  I  rust,'  is  perfectly  true.  Long 
life  is  therefore  prolonged  by  r^olar 
exercise  with  a  holiday  at  the  week's  end 
in  the  open  air,  where  the  vigorous  ex- 
ercise of  some  pleasant  and  amusing 
sport  for  some  four  to  six  hours  may  be 
spent.  Still  more  beneficial  is  the  plan 
of  taking  the  yearly  vacation  of  from 
two  to  four  weeks  in  a  walking  trip  in 
mountainous  diistricts  with  three  to  six 
and  sometimes  eight  hours'  active  walk- 
ing or  climbing  on  most  every  day 
of  the  trip,  provided,  of  course,  that  the 
organs  of  the  body  are  free  from  dis- 
ease, and  that  they  gradually  be  accus- 
tomed to  the  increased  work. 

Attention  to  the  digestive  system  and 
food  is  almost  as  necessary  for  the  pro- 
motion of  longevity  as  that  of  circu- 
latory and  respiratory  systems.  Great 
moderation  in  the  amount  of  food,  and 
especially  of  the  most  nourishing  articles 
(flesh  food  and  pulses)  ought  to  be 
practiced  by  everybody,  particularly  by 
those  of  advanced  age,  and  is  a  great  aid 
to  longevity.  Sir  William  Temple,  a 
great  authority,  says,  ''Essentials  among 
primitive  people  are  great  temperance, 
open  air,  easy  labor,  little  care,  simplicity 
of  diet,  rather  fruits  and  plants  than 
flesh." 

In  advanced  age  the  amount  of  food 
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1  be  very  limited,  gradually  less- 
in  quantity  and  lowered  in  qual- 
1  all  cases  increase  of  weight  after 
y  is  not  good. 

chol  is  not  needed  There  is  a  pop- 
mt  fallacious  idea  that  it  is  most 
.  to  old  people,  that,  in  fact,  ''wine 

milk  of  the  aged."  Persons  with 
amounts  of  albumen  in  the  urine, 
ned  with  signs  of  arterio-sclerosis 
irith  great  restriction  in  alcohol  and 

prolong  their  lives  considerably. 
Lverage  duration  of  life  is  greatest 
al  abstainers.  Tea,  while  not  at 
njurious  to  the  majority,  may,  in 

[M-oduce  disturbance,  and  is,  per- 
aiways  an  inhibitor  of  salivary  di- 
n. 

lally  important  with  the  organs  of 
ation  and  digestion  is  the  nervous 
n.    The  brain  often  decays   from 

of  physical  exercise  or  mental 
To  prevent  this,  lies  the  use  of 
^by,  a  sport  or  a  pastime,  which  is 
if  it  takes  one  into  the  open  air. 
r  man  should  cultivate  a  hobby 
still  in  middle  life.  Many  old  peo- 
•rive  great  benefit  from  chess,  cards 
^ther  intelluctual  games.  Then,  too, 
is  necessary  the  merry  heart.  This 
be  cultivated.    In  order  to  promote 


cheerfulness  and  avoid  mental  depres- 
sion, it  is  of  great  importance  to  edu- 
cate the  sense  of  duty,  restrain  the  pas- 
sions and  cultivate  the  will. 

While  each  individual  differs  greatly 
in  the  amount  of  sleep  required,  the 
habit  of  sleeping  too  little  is  less  fre- 
quent than  that  of  sleeping  too  much, 
and  nothing  is  so  pernicious  than  an  ex- 
cess of  sleep.  The  daily  bath  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  health  of  the  skin, 
especially  in  old  people,  the  mode  of  it, 
of  course,  being  left  to  individual  taste, 
so  long  as  it  is  daily  indulged  in  and  that 
the  rubbing  gives  the  skin  a  gymnastic 
exercise. 

Travellkig  cannot  be  spoken  of  too 
highly,  and  is  a  great  promoter  of 
longevity,  as  it  increases  the  mental  ac- 
tivity, and  for  those  who  find  certain 
seasons  of  the  year  too  rigorous,  a  tem- 
porary change  of  residence  to  a  milder 
climate  may  do  untold  good. 

These  are  the  simple  rules  for  pro- 
longing life  which  are  as  old  as  the  hills 
and  which  never  will  change  in  spite  of 
science  and  her  vast  researches. 

Longevity  means  hygiene,  temper- 
ance, cheerfulness,  labor  and  virtue. 
These  things  are  nothing  new  and  are 
continually  found  in  the  Scriptures. 
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ly  should  a  child  die?  Gk)d  has 
aid  it  should,  for  infancy  is  the 
ning  and  not  the  end  of  life.  What 
Ider  than  to  see  a  young  couple  go- 
o  a  funeral  with  their  first-bom? 
couple  wcie  young  and    did    not 


know  it  all,  then  who  instructed  them  so 
badly  that  success  did  not  crown  their 
first  effort?  Tell  me  who  is  it  who  dis- 
covered how  to  make  this  and  that  prep- 
eration  for  toothless  infants?  Well  can 
I  remember  how    a    doctor    advised    a 
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young  healthy  married  woman  to  feed 
her  infant  barley  water  in  addition  to 
the  breast,  and  baby  died — ^yes,  died  of 
constipation,  which  brought  about  spinal- 
meningitis. 

Several  years  ago  a  mother  of  six 
healthy  children  gave  birth  to  a  very 
healthy  boy,  in  fact,  the  healthiest  of  the 
lot,  according  to  all  appearances.  Shortly 
after  the  child  was  born  a  half-drunken 
woman  came  in  to  see  it,  and  finding  the 
room  cold,  she  thought  that  a  drop  of 
brandy  would  keep  it  warm.  The  result 
was  that  the  inner  coating  of  the  child's 
stomach  was  burned  away  and  the  poor 
little  fellow  could  not  take  his  mother's 
milk.  The  history  of  this  chfld  for  one 
year  was  most  remarkable.  Every  kind 
of  infant  food  was  given  a  fair  trial  and 
failed.  The  list  consisted  of  white  of 
egg  with  cow's  milk;  cow's  milk;  one 
cow's  milk;  special  Jersey  cow's  milk; 
white  and  yolk  of  egg;  modified  milk; 
goat's  milk;  barley  water;  rice  water, 
sweetened ;  many  highly-recommended 
infant  foods;  but  they  all  failed  and  a 
year  after  the  child's  birth,  he  looked  like 
a  little  weasened  up  old  man  and  did  not 
weigh  as  much  as  at  birth.  I  never  saw 
such  a  case  of  infantile  dyspepsia  in  my 
life.  Everything  they  tried  gave  him  the 
most  excruciating  pain  and  the  neigh- 
bors all  told  the  mother  that  it  was  a  sin 
to  keep  the  child  alive,  but  the  mother's 
love  would  not  give  up  and  when  I  heard 
of  the  case  and  that  they  would  do  what- 
ever I  would  suggest  I  felt  myself  chal- 
lenged. Here  was  a  case  for  me  that 
almost  flattered  me,  for  I  always  was 
filled  with  conceit  and  considered  that 
by  giving  my  mind  to  the  care  of  a  suf- 
ferer from  disease,  I  could  show  him 
the  way  to  recovery. 

Day    and    night    I    concentrated    my 


thoughts    on    that    case.     What 
could  I  do?    The  child  had  the 
best  of  nursing,  but  was  slowly 
for  want  of  nutrition.     All  the 
mentioned  foods  failed  to  take  the 
of  mother's  milk,  and  it  even  was  f|yt 
of  any  value  to  a  stomach  injured 
that  childls  was.    I  never  was  so 
zled  in  my  life.    The  child  was  bom 
the  first  of  November,  1900,  and  I 
wandering  about  the  streets  of  Toronto 
in  November,  1901 — seeing  no  one  and 
recognizing  none  of  my  acquaintano(;s» 
for  my  thoughts  were  on  this  subject  juJfL 
my  eyes  were  blind.    Thus  I  stood, iag 
some  time  looking  in  the  window  <d^ 
fruit  store,  when  suddenly    I    realiq^ 
that  in  front  of  me  was  a  box  of  ^^ 
new  season's    dates    just    arrived    n^ 
looking  so  glossy  and  fresh  that  I  oooh., 
menced  to  think  of  them.    Surely,  GQfL> 
has  never  made  any  better  food  f or  maa- 
than  dates — so  perfect  and  for  man  calf. 
An  inspiration,  I  bought  some  and  took, 
them  to  the  mother.    Taking  the  stone 
out  we  wrapped  it  in  a  linen  cloth  in  tiatJ 
form  of  a  sugar  tit  and  after  the  mother^^ 
moistened  it  and  bit  it  she  endeavored^ 
to  place  it  in  the  child's  mouth,  but  k; 
was  four  times  too  large  and  we  had  t0j 
make  it  one-quarter  of  a  date  I    This  wc^^ 
placed  in  his  tiny  mouth    and    in    thc:^ 
course  of  an  hour,  all  the  soluble  sub- 
stance was  sucked  out,  then  the  child^ 
was  given  a  drink  of  water  and  another 
quarter  of  a  date  placed  in  the  doih  9ni 
tied  up  and  given  to  the  child.    Wel^ 
this  method  succeeded  so  well,  that  ^ftf?[^ 
two  months  of  dates  and  water  the  diQ^ 
could  take  a  whole  date  at  a  time.  Th^g^ 
we  gave  him  in  addition  grape  JUM^^ 
orange  juice  and  other  fruit  juices.   ,^.^^ 

Well,  that  is  over  three  years  an^jf 
half  ago  and  the  child  is  now  over  fmr 
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half  years  old,  and  if  you,  my 
were  to  see  that  child  to-day,  you 
say  that  I  was  a  reguler  John 
for  lying.  He  is  as  rosy  as  the 
d  rose  and  full  of  life — mentally, 
illy  and  vocally. 

losing,  might  I  say  that  I  have 
liousands  of    children    needlessly 


killed  by  being  fed  to  death.  That  mis- 
erable habit  of  feeding  toothless  infants 
biscuits  and  milk  is  like  murder.  To  the 
toothless  infant  fruits  are  light  and  easy 
to  digest,  while  all  grain  matter  has  a 
tendency  to  cause  dyspepsia  and  con- 
stipation. 
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INSTRUCTIONS    FOR    LIFE-SAVING    FROM    DROWNING. 


Editor  : — ^There  are  so  many  lives 
tt  1,200 — ^lost  every  year  by  drown- 
thc  United  States  that  might  be 
by  a  knowledge  of  how  to  act  in 
of  emergency,  that  we  are  con- 
d  to  request  you  to  publish  our 
r  bulletin  of  advice  to  all  persons 
lay  be  attracted  to  disport  them- 
upon  the  waters  the  coming  sum- 
any  way. 

irge  proportion  of  the  lives  lost 
year  are  of  children  who  have 
been  given  any  conception  of  the 
•s  on  the  waters,  either  in  bath- 
boating.  We  have  been  long  and 
ently  urging  upon  parents  and 
Boards  the  duty  and  necessity  of 
tion  in  this  direction,  and  of  teach- 
t  young  how  to  swim  and  how  to 
len  boating. 

L  result  many  lives  have  been  saved 
5t  year  by  children.  Let  us  kindly 
s  upon  your  readers  these  rules: 
t — ^Do  not  go  out  in-^any  pleasure 
I  small  or  large  dimensions  without 
assured  that  there  are  life-saving 
or  cushions  aboard  sufficient  to 
U  on  board  in  case  of  an  upset  or 
*n,  or  festooned  with  life-saving 

nd — ^With  a  party,  be  sure  you  are 


all  properly  and  satisfactorily  seated  be- 
fore you  leave  the  shore — ^particularly  so 
with  girls  on  board.  Let  no  one  attempt 
to  exchange  seats  in  mid-stream,  or  to 
put  a  foot  on  the  edge  or  gunwale  of 
the  boat  to  change  seats,  or  to  rock  the 
boat  for  fun.  This,  by  rollicking  young 
people,  has  upturned  many  a  boat  and  lost 
very  many  lives  every  year.  Where 
the  waters  become  rough  from  a  sudden 
squall  or  passing  steamers  never  rise  in 
the  boat,  but  settle  down  as  close  to  the 
bottom  as  possible,  and  keep  cool  un- 
til the  rocking  danger  is  past.  If  over- 
turned, a  woman's  skirts,  if  held  out  by 
her  extended  arms,  while  she  uses  her 
feet  as  if  climbing  stairs,  will  often  hold 
her  up  while  a  boat  may  pull  out  from  the 
shore  and  save  her.  A  non-swimmer,  by 
drawing  his  arms  up  to  his  sides  and 
pushing  down  with  widely  extended 
hands,  while  stair-climbing,  or  treading 
water  with  his  feet,  may  hold  himself  up 
several  minutes,  often  when  a  single  min- 
ute means  his  life,  or  throwing  out  the 
arms,  dog  fashion,  forward  overhand  and 
pulling  in,  as  if  reaching  for  something 
— that  may  bring  him  help,  may  at  least 
keep  him  afloat  till  help  comes. 

Third — In  rescuing  drowning  persons, 
seize   them   by   the   hair  or   the   collar, 
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back  of  the  neck ;  do  not  let  them  throw 
their  arms  around  your  neck  or  arms. 
If  unmanageable,  do  not  strike  them  but 
let  them  drop  under  a  moment  until  quiet, 
then  tow  them  into  the  shore.  If  un- 
conscious, do  not  wait  a  moment  for  a 
Doctor  or  an  Ambulance,  but  begin  at 
once;  first,  get  the  tongue  out  and  hold 
it  by  a  handkerchief  or  towel  to  let  the 
water  out ;  get  a  buoy,  box  or  barrel  un- 
der the  stomach,  or  hold  them  over 
your  knee,  head  down,  and  jolt  the  water 
out,  then  turn  them  over  side  to  side 
four  or  five  times,  then  on  the  back,  and 
with  a  pump  movement  keep  their  arms 
agoing  from  pit  of  stomach  overhead  to 
a  straight  out  and  back  fourteen  or  six- 
teen times  a  minute,  until  signs  of  re- 
turning life  are  shown.  A  bellows  move- 
ment pressure  on  the  stomach  at  the  same 
time  is  a  great  aid  if  you  have  help.  Of 
course,  you  will  at  first  loosen  collar  and 
all  binding  clothing.  Let  some  one  at 
once  remove  shoes  and  stockings,  and 
at  the  same  time  rub  the  lower  limbs  with 
an  upward  movement  from  foot  to  knee, 
occasionally  slapping  the  soles  of  the  feet 
with  the  open  hand.  Working  along  these 
lines  our  Volunteer  Life-Savers  have 
been  successful  after  two  hours  of  inces- 
sant manipulation,  but  are  generally  suc- 
cessful inside  of  thirty  minutes.  Spirits 
of  ammonia  to  the  nostrils,  or  a  feather 
tickling  in  the  throat,  often  helps  to 
quicken,  but  we  rarely  need  anything 
more  than  the  above  mechanical  means. 
Use  no  spirits  internally  until  after 
breathing  and  circulation  are  restored, 
then  a  moderate  use  of  stimulants  or  hot 
tea  and  a  warm  blanket  or  bed  is  of  the 
first  importance. 
THE  U.  S.  VOLUNTEER  LIFE- 


SAVING  CORPS  has  distributed  several 
thousands  of  its  illustrated  "RESCUE  and 
RESUSCITATION  CARDS,"  through 
its  life-saving  members,  and,  per  mail,  it 
will  furnish  them  to  any  one  on  receipt 
of  the  cost  of  postage  and  mailing  tube, 
five  cents.  But  if  any  of  your  readers 
will  cut  out  this  article  from  your  fOifet 
and  study  its  instructions  and  carry  it 
with  them,  they  will  be  able  to  meet  any 
emergencies  that  may  occur  upon  tbt 
waters. 

Whenever,  in  any  State,  or  any  Water- 
ways, where  people  bathe  for  swimming 
or  boat,  three  or  more  expert  swimmers 
will  form  a  Volunteer  Life-Saving  Crew, 
we  will  furnish  them,  free  of  expense  to 
them,  Life-Saving  Buoys  and  Flags  and 
Signs  to  designate  their  Station,  and  But- 
ton and  Badges  to  denote  their  official  por- 
tions, and  also  boats  and  Medicine  Chests 
where  needful  containing  all  remedies  to 
resuscitate  the  drowning  at  half  their  cost 

FREE  LECTURES  (illustraled),  giv- 
ing  the  entire  history  of  the  Life-Sav- 
ing organizations,  will  be  given  by  its 
Officers  wherever  desired. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  any  aid 
you  may  be  able  to  give  in  extending  the 
usefulness  of  our  Volunteer  Life-Saving 
Corps  work,  I  remain, 

FOR  THE  BOARD, 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  WESLEY  JONES. 

President  and  General  Superintendent  of 
the  U.  S.  V.  L.  S.  C 

General  Offices :  Where  all  inquiries  for 
information  of  Life-Saving  work  or  for- 
mation of  Life-Saving  Crews  in  any  State 
may  be  addressed,  63-65  Park  Row,  New 
York  City. 


toN. — We  have  been  reading 
aily  papers,  of  the  great  num- 
raths  in  your  dty,  from  spinal 
vbich  has  become  catching,  and 
nic.  Is  it  a  new  disease  or  a 
1  of  an  old  disease  ?  Also,  how 
ause  be  explained?  Please  an- 
tMT  next  issue,  and  oblige,  Mrs. 
Vhitman,  Valley,  Neb. 
SR. — ^The  trouble  referred  to  is 
1  new  disease,  nor  an  old  one 
new  name,  for  it  has  been  defi- 
lown  and  classified  for  many 
as  cerebro-spinal  meningitis, 
an  inflamed  condition  of  the 
{  or  membranes  of  the  brain, 
ipinal  cord  is  practically  a  pro- 
1  of  the  brain,  and  its  structure 
the  compound  term  is  used  to 
le  involvement,  more  or  less,  of 
e  great  mortality  is  due  to  these 
ans  being  involved.  It  has  been 
rebro-spinal  fever,  cerebro-spinal 
ind  spotted  fever.  Its  cause  is 
atter  of  dispute ;  but  the  major- 
uthorities  think  it  is  due  to  a 
rus,  or  germ,  known  as  the  men- 
us of  Weichselbaum.  The  fact 
)idemic  character  helps  to  con- 
theory  of  germ  origin.  It  is 
atat  among  children,  as  among 
he  most  vulnerable  age  being 
hteen  to  twenty-five.  It  is  rec- 
in  three  forms,  the  fulminating, 
ive  and  the  hysterical.  In  treat- 
he  bowels  must  be  kept  thor- 
cleansed  and  the  skin  active, 
■  kept  wann  and  the  head  cool. 
;weat  baths,  by  means  of  a  cab- 


inet bath,  are  very  efficacious,  as  the  head 
remains  free,  and  frequent  hot  baths  af- 
ford excellent  results. 

Question. — I  am  troubled  by  a  se- 
vere itching  of  the  scalp,  and,  occasion- 
ally hair  will  fall  out.  Please  tell  me 
through  the  columns  of  your  magazine, 
what  the  trouble  is,  and  also,  kindly  sug- 
gest a  remedy.  Yours  truly,  A.  Render, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Answer. — ^The  trouble  is  undoubtedly 
of  constitutional  origin,  and  no  local 
treatment  will  have  any  effect  unless  the 
system  is  brought  into  better  condition 
by  hygienic  living,  adopting  a  simple, 
nutritious  diet,  and  keeping  the  body 
thoroughly  clean,  both  externally  and 
internally.  Doubtless  the  trouble  is  ag- 
gravafied  by  wearing  a  close-fitting,  hard 
hat;  therefore,  go  bareheaded  as  much 
as  possible.  Wash  the  head  at  least 
twice  a  week,  with  a  good  tar  soap,  fol- 
lowing it  by  firm  and  vigorous  friction 
of  the  scalp  with  the  tips  of  the  fingers. 
Avoid  wearing  a  tight-fitting  hat,  and 
try  to  improve  the  general  circulation  by 
moderate,  judicious  exercise. 

Question. — As  a  subscriber  to  your 
instructive  magazine,  I  would  ask  you  if 
you  can  suggest  a  remedy  for  chilblains, 
from  which  I  am  a  great  sufferer,  being 
still  troubled  with  them,  even  at  this  late 
season  of  the  year.  Any  advice  you  can 
give  me  will  be  greatly  appreciated  by, 
Yours  respectfully,  Mrs.  Kate  Gillespie, 
Carrigaholt,  Ireland. 

Answer. — Although  few  people  rea- 
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lize  it|  a  chilblain  is  a  burn,  from  cold, 
and  should  be  treated  precisely  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  bum  from  heat.  The 
best  remedy  we  can  suggest,  and  one  that 
has  proved  equally  valuable  in  all  classes 
of  cases,  is  as  follows :  Add  one  drachm 
of  carbolic  acid  to  four  ounces  of  glyc- 
erine, and  apply  it  freely.  We  ven- 
ture the  prediction  that  it  will  cure  any 
case  of  chilblains. 


Question. — Be  so  kind  as  to  give  me 
your  valuable  medical  advice  upon  the 
following  under  your  Questions  and  An- 
swers: About  ten  months  ago  I  had  a 
severe  attack  of  pneumonia,  from  which 
I  am  now  quite  recovered,  except  for  the 
fact,  that  almost  daily  I  have  a  sort  of 
fever,  or  rather,  a  warm  glow  or  flush 
in  the  face,  which  usually  comes  on 
about  II  A.  M.,  lasting  until  3  or  4  P. 
M.,  and  always,  after  the  slightest  exer- 
tion, or  a  bath.  Could  you  kindly  inform 
me  the  cause  of,  and  the  cure,  if  any, 
for  this?  Otherwise,  I  feel  comparative- 
ly well.  Also,  are  cold  baths  in  any  way 
beneficial,  or  not,  and  such  sports  as 
football  and  the  other  violent  exercises? 
I  am  using  a  common  syringe  for  a 
weekly  flushing  of  the  bowels,  but  find 
that  after  each  operation  my  bowels  act 
rather  irregularly  for  three  or  four  days. 
Can  you  advise  me  how  to  prevent  this, 
and  what  causes  it?  How  long  should 
the  injections  be  retained  in  the  bowels? 
Thanking  you  in  anticipation,  I  remain, 
A  Grateful  Subscriber,  Pretoria,  Trans- 
vaal Colony,  South  Africa. 

Answer. — The  trouble  described  by 
you  is  undoubtedly  due  to  a  derange- 
ment af  the  vasomotor  system  of  nerves, 
which  regulate  the  circulation.    It  is  not 


uncommon  for  such  nervous  distt 
to  follow  a  severe  fever,  and  i 
instances  it  is  due  to  the  action  c 
administered  during  the  illness, 
store  the  equibrium  of  the  nerve 
tem  is  the  most  important  step,  2 
is  best  accomplished  by  improve 
tion.  Fats  are  essentially  nerv< 
and  we  should  recommend  the  i 
of  good  butter,  and  cream ;  also  i 
amount  of  celery  and  lettuce.  F 
and  sunshine  are  indispensable 
in  restoring  nerve  balance,  a 
should  advise  you  to  spend  pl< 
time  in  the  sun.  Whether  cold  bs 
beneficial  or  not  depends  entirely 
physical  condition  of  the  individ 
the  bath  is  followed  by  a  warm  g 
dicating  prompt  Reaction,  then  it 
taken  with  safety;  but  if  there 
slightest  chilliness  afterward,  the 
or  tepid  bath  should  be  substituted 
cise  is  of  the  greatest  benefit  t< 
human  being,  but  should  be  en 
judiciously,  and  in  your  case,  we 
certainly  advise  against  indulg< 
football.  There  are  plenty  of 
sports  to  be  had,  that  will  afford 
needed  exercise — tennis,  for  insta 
golf.  With  reference  to  the  flus 
the  bowels,  our  experience  is,  tha 
enemas  are  not  copious  and  thoroi 
regularity  of  bowel  action  is  likel; 
suit :  but  the  drinking  of  a  glass 
water,  half  an  hour  before  breakfs 
morning,  will  do  much  to  assist  in 
ing  natural  functions.  The  n 
of  the  water  is  neither  desirable  n 
eficial.  As  soon  as  all  has  b 
jected  that  is  possible,  it  she 
promptly  expelled. 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 


IN  Vibratory  Therapeutics. 

Application  of  Mechanical  Vi- 
ion  to  the  Treatment  of  Disease. 
Henry  Weston  Bamum,  M.D., 
ow  American  Electro-Therapeu- 
Association.  Dutchess  County 
lical  Society,  Poughkeepsie, 
f.  Published  by  the  a\ithor,  1905. 
e,  $1.75. 

interest  has  been  excited  of  late 
ibject  of  vibration  as  a  remedial 
id  not  a  few  devices  have  been 
pon  the  market  for  the  purpose 
ring  its  principles,  although  a 
^portion  of  them  are  of  doubt- 
e.     That  vibration  is  of  great 

stimulating  the  deeper  tissues, 
no  question,  and  no  progressive 
i  can  afford  to  neglect  its  claims. 
,  this  little  book  will  prove  of 

it  contains  the  results  of  prac- 
erience  by  one  who  has  devoted 
:tention  to  the  subject.  The  fact 
is  a  second  edition  proves  that  it 
a  want,  and  those  who  wish  to 
hemselves  as  to  what  has  been 
jhed,  will  do  well  to  give  it  their 


)thers'  Manual.  A  Monthly 
le  to  Young  Mothers.  By  Eve- 
Lincoln  Coolidge,  M.D.,  Visit- 
Physician  of  the  Out-Patient  De- 
nent  of  the  Babies'  Hospital, 
•  York.  Illustrated.  A.  S. 
les  and  Co.,  New  York,  1904. 

I  a  work  that  should  prove  of 

test  value  to  all  who  have  the 

young     children,     especially 


mothers  and  nurses.  It  abounds  in  use- 
ful information  on  all  the  essential  mat- 
ters affecting  early  childhood,  and  should 
meet  with  a  hearty  welcome  in  every 
home.  Bathing,  clothing,  diet,  sleep,  ex- 
ercise, and  in  fact,  all  the  requirements 
of  childhood  are  dealt  with  in  an  agree- 
able and  practical  manner.  Many  more 
pretentious  books  contain  less  informa- 
tion on  these  important  subjects,  and  no 
mother  can  or  will  regret  the  outlay  in 
procuring  it. 


Immortality.  The  Principal  Philo- 
sophic Arugments  For  and  Against 
It.  By  William  Colby  Cooper,  M.D. 
Cleves,  Ohio.  Published  by  the 
author,  1904.    Price,  $j.oo. 

While  a  work  of  this  character  does  not 
come  strictly  within  the  scope  of  a  maga- 
zine like  ours,  yet  the  book  is  so  pro- 
foundly interesting,  and  the  subject  such 
an  important  one,  that  we  feel  we  can 
depart  from  our  regular  course,  to  con- 
sider it.  It  is  written  in  a  concise,  logi- 
cal manner,  the  arguments  for  and 
against  being  well  presented,  and  can- 
didly commented  upon,  supplemented  by 
the  original  views  of  the  author,  which 
are  both  lucid  and  convincing.  It  ad- 
ministers a  cracking  blow  to  agnosti- 
cism, although  it  is  avowedly  agnostic  in 
character.  The  materialist,  who  thinks 
himself  secure  in  his  belief,  may  find  in 
this  work  some  arguments  sufficiently 
strong  to  shake  his  convictions.  Alto- 
gether, it  is  an  interesting  book  on  a 
vitally  important  subject,  and  will  well 
repay  reading. 


In  accordance 
with  its  rec- 


nouncing  that  after  extended  negotia- 
tions, it  has  been  able  to  secure  the  serv- 
ices of  Mr.  Richard  Palmer,  whose  repu- 
tation as  the  leading  journalistic  expo- 
nent of  modem  hygiene  and  right  liv- 
ing, is  world  wide.  Mr.  Richard 
Palmer  will  at  once  assume  the  active 
management  of  Health,  and  we  feel 
sure  that  when  they  see  our  August  num- 
ber our  readers  will  fully  appreciate  the 
results  of  his  work. 

Until  he  consented  to  identify  himself 
with  Health,  Mr.  Palmer  was  the  Gen- 
eral Manager  and  Editor-in-Chief  of 
Vim.  Realizing  that  the  resources 
and  the  obvious  future  of  Health  of- 
fered greater  scope,  both  to  his  talents 
and  to  his  progressive  ideas,  than  were 
possible  on  the  smaller  and  younger 
magazine,  Mr.  Palmer  welcomed  the  op- 
portunities we  were  so  fortunately  able 
to  offer  him. 

In  gaining  Mr.  Palmer,  our  readers 
will  share  with  us  in  pleasurable  antici- 
pation of  the  important  plans  he  has 
formed  for  the  future  of  Health.  We 
have  given — and  shall  always  give — the 


very  fullest  scope  to  his  ideas,  and  while 
the  immediate  necessities  of  publication 
of  our  July  issue  prevent  any  extended 
notice  at  the  present  time  of  the  chai^;es 
proposed,  Mr.  Palmer  will  himself  ex- 
plain his  projects  to  our  readers  in  "A 
Word  with  Our  Subscribers"  in  the  Au- 
gust number  of  Hkalth. 

Without  materially  discounting  Mr. 
Palmer's  announcement,  we  can  tay  tttt 
among  the  first  of  the  forthcoming  im- 
provements will  be  an  entirely  new 
"dress"  for  the  magazine.  A  most  ai^ 
tistic  and  beautiful  new  cover  has  bea 
designed  for  Health — a  cover  tfiat  will 
be  entirely  worthy  of  the  enlai^ed  aid 
broadened  publication  to  be  contoined 
within  it.  The  general  typc^p^phiod  ef- 
fect will  also  be  heightened. 

In  addition  to  these  improvtmeBta,  Ur. 
Palmer  intends  greatly  to 
home  and  educational  value  of 
Expert  and  special  attention  will 
to  the  recreative  side  of  Pbysicail  Cat-  I 
ture.  Diet,  Breathing  and  Outdoor  life  ^ 
As  usual,  the  best  known  writers  on  Hji^ 
giene  and  Physical  Culture  will  contrib^ 
ute  to  Health.  AH  these  improrements  1 
are  designed  to  accomplish  Mr.  Pal-I 
mer's  intention  to  make  Health  the  ot»«l 
authoritative  and  official  organ  of  HV- 
GIENE  in  America. 

When  you  read  the  August  nnmb^i* 
you  will  find  many  more  interesting  ars.d 
pleasant  features  to  bear  witness  to  ibc . 
force,  originality  and  high  intent  of  the  J 
magazine's  Managing  Editor.  ^ 
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Infant    Feeding^ 
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A  most  tiourisliing  food  for  an  infant 
is  a  gruel  made  -from  Gum  Gluten 
Ground.  It  is  well  suited  to  the 
digestive  and  as-similative  powers  of 
a  growing  child  and  will  strengthen 
and  develop  uherc  there  is  greatest 


Gum  Gluten 
heating  qualiti 
during  the 
dren  of  all  ages. 

Send  two-cent  sti 
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The  Pare  Glnten  Food  Co. 

90  Wen  firoAdway,  Hew  Tork. 


I  have  patched  the  voice  of  singers. 

And    have    robbed    the    sneeze    and 
grippe. 
Knocked  the  chills  clear  out  of  ague, 

Cured  the  smallpox  every   trip; 
But  one  stunt  has  always  floored  me ; 

Always  will — this  little  trick — 
Giving  pills  and  soft  emulsions 

To  the  doctor  when  he's  sick. 

"Your  husband,  Mrs.  Muggleby,  is 
suffering  from  a  complication  of  dis- 
eases," said  the  doctor.  "I  must  first 
make  a  diagnosis." 

"I  hope  you  can  make  it  of  calico, 
then,"  was  the  good  soul's  reply,  "for 
I  haven't  a  piece  of  flannel  in  the  house." 

Mike — "They  say  Tim  Cassidy  died 
without  th*  aid  av  a  dochtor." 

Pat — "Well,  Tim  was  always  a  handy 
lad  at  anything."  — Judge. 

During  one  of  the  battles  in  Mexico, 
a  French  officer  was  wounded  severely 
in  the  thigh,  and  for  four  or  five  days 
several  surgeons  were  engaged  in  at- 
tempting to  discover  the  ball.  Their 
sounding  gave  him  excruciating  pain.  On 
the  fifth  day  he  could  bear  it  no  longer, 
and  cried  to  the  surgeons,  "Gentlemen, 
in  heaven's  name,  what  are  you  about?" 
"We  are  looking  for  the  ball."  "Mon 
Dieu !  why  didn't  you  say  so  at  first  ? 
It  is  in  my  waistcoat  pocket!" — Modem 
Eloquence. 


Dr.  W.  A.  Gray  enjoys  the  distinc- 
tion of  having  gotten  even  with  a  plum- 
ber who  charged  what  the  doctor  conud- 
ered  exorbitant  rates.  The  doctor  p^d 
the  exorbitant  bill  without  a  munnnr, 
but  about  two  weeks  after  the  bill  was 
liquidated  there  was  sickness  in  the  sane 
plumber's  family.  Dr.  Gray  was  called. 
When  he  reached  the  house  he  was  with- 
out his  medicine  case.  He  said  he  (fid 
not  know  what  the  ulment  was  and 
wanted  to  know  before  bringing  his  med- 
icines. He  returned  and  secured  bis 
medicine  case  and  treated  the  patient 
On  the  first  of  this  year  the  plumber  was 
rendered  a  bill  in  which  he  noticed  an 
item  of  $2  covering  the  time  it  took  the 
doctor  to  go  back  to  his  office  for  the 
medicine  case.  The  plumber  remoostra- 
ted  and  the  doctor  said :  "You  taught  me 
a  new  trick.  I  could  not  tell  what  tools 
were  needed  before  I  went  to  the  house 
and  so  had  to  go  back  after  them."  The 
plumber  paid  the  bill. — Denver  Times. 

"That  Dr.  Cutem's  fad  seems  to  be  ap- 
pendicitis." 

"Yes.  It  got  him  into  trouble  with 
the  library  officials  last  week," 

"How  was  that?" 

"A  book  that  the  doctor  had  taken  out 
was  returned  after  operation." 

"I  hear  that  vaccination  is  getting  into 
disrepute." 

"That  is  a  mistake,  for  it  takes  as  well 
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By  Charles  A.  Tyrrell,  M.D.,  Editor. 


Absolute  cleanliness^  both  internal  and  external,  is  the 
golden  key  that  unlocks  the  door  of  perfect  health. 
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Hot  Weather  Hints. 

Now  that  the  hot  weather  is  upon  us 
\i  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
natural  moisture  is  drawn  from  the 
body  by  atmospheric  heat,  being  evap- 
orated both  from  the  skin  and  mucous 
membranes.  This  creates  exhaustion, 
and  it  is  imperatively  necessary  to  re- 
new the  supply,  if  you  would  keep  the 
tissues  in  a  healthy  condition.  Many 
people  imagine  that  in  such  conditions 
it  is  unwise  to  drink  freely  of  cold 
water;  but  this  is  a  mistake.  Cold 
water  may  be  taken  freely,  in  fact,  all 
that  the  system  calls  for,  and  with  per- 
fect safety.  The  mistake  that  most 
people  make,  especially  in  this  country, 
is  in  drinking  large  quantities  of  ice 
water,  which  is  a  grave  error,  when 
the  body  is  overheated.  In  hot  weather 
any  and  all  liquids  partaken  of  should 
be  only  cool  enough  to  allay  thirst, 
and  if  this  rule  is  faithfully  observed 
no  ill  results  will  follow  the  use  of  all 
the  liquid  refreshment  the  body  needs. 
Bathe  frequently  in  warm  water,  for 


strange  as  it  may  seem,  a  warm  bath 
will  cool  and  refresh  the  system  better 
than  a  cold  one,  for  the  reason  that  the 
warm  bath  allays  the  feverish  condi- 
tions, and  reduces  the  temperature. 

When  suffering  from  extreme  heat, 
allow  cool  water  to  trickle  gently  over 
the  wrists,  or  place  a  folded  towel,  wet 
with  cold  water,  on  the  back  of  the 
neck,  and  frequently  replace  it.  As 
these  two  places  are  the  most  sensitive 
in  the  body,  the  effect  is  most  marked 
and  grateful.  See  that  the  babies  do 
not  suffer  for  water.  Even  when 
troubled  with  summer  diarrhoea,  cold 
water  given  an  ounce  at  a  time  will  be 
found  of  immense  value.  No  matter 
if  it  is  vomited,  repeat  the  dose  until 
the  stomach  will  retain  it.  Cold  water, 
taken  with  discretion,  is  nature's  finest 
remedy. 


Electrical  Anaesthesia. 

Few  discoveries  have  been  of  greater 
benefit  to  the  human  race  than  the  fact 
that    certain    substances    possess    the 
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power  of  rendefring  the  individual  in- 
sensible to  pain,  thus  making  compli- 
cated surgical  operations  possible,  and 
reducing  the  fatalities  from  shock, 
which  mounted  into  large  figures  be- 
fore the  advent  of  anaesthetics.  Chloro- 
form and  ether  have  long  been  the 
favorite  substances  employed,  and 
wonderful  results  have  been  attained 
from  their  use,  but  their  employment 
has  always  left  something  to  be  de- 
sired: the  first  named,  on  account  of 
its  effect  upon  a  weak  heart,  and  the 
second,  on  account  of  the  distressing 
nausea  that  so  frequently  follows  its 
use.  A  new  anaesthetic  is  therefore  to  be 
regarded  with  profound  interest.  Dr. 
Stephen  Leduc,  a  French  physiologist, 
has  recently  conducted  a  series  of 
highly  satisfactory  experiments,  firstly 
upon  animals,  and  lastly  upon  himself, 
using  electricity  as  the  tranquilizing 
agent.  His  plan  is  to  use  an  inter- 
rupted current,  with  a  make  and  break 
of  a  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred 
per  second,  introducing  a  non-con- 
ductive resistance  in  the  circuit,  which 
completely  eliminates  the  unpleasant 
symptoms  present  in  the  earlier  experi- 
ments. In  his  personal  test,  one  elec- 
trode was  held  to  his  forehead,  the 
complementary  one  over  the  region  of 
the  kidney;  fifty  volts  being  employed. 
According:  to  the  doctor,  the  first 
phenomena  was  the  inhibition  of 
speech,  followed  by  the  arrest  of  the 
motor  faculties,  this,  in  turn  followed 
by  a  feeling  of  numbness.  The  most 
interesting  part  of  the  experience, 
however,  was  that  the  instant  the  cur- 
rent was  broken,  the  return  to  con- 
sciousness was  instantaneous,  and  with 
a  refreshed  feeling,  as  if  having  awak- 
ened from  a  sound  sleep.     While  no 


surgical  operations  have  as  yet  been 
attempted  by  its  aid,  the  outlook  is 
most  encouraging,  for  it  seems  that  we 
are    rapidly   nearing   the    time   when 
painless  surgery  will  be  universal,  and 
without  any  possible  dangerous  after 
effects  from  drugs,  which,  while  in- 
ducing  unconsciousness,    yet    possess 
hidden  dangerous  possibilities. 


Collars  and  Nerves. 

We  have  heretofore  inveighed 
against  the  practice,  common  to  many 
men,  of  wearing  the  trousers  tightly 
fitting  around  the  hips,  thereby  seri- 
ously interfering  with  intestinal  func- 
tion, the  said  practice  being  largely 
indulged  in  by  those  of  the  sterner  sex 
who  delight  in  pointing  the  finger  of 
scorn  at  the  corset.  There  is,  how- 
ever, another  article  of  men's  wearing 
apparel  which  is  responsible  for  quite 
a  large  amount  of  trouble,  although 
few  people  would  suspect  it :  we  refer 
to  the  high,  tight  collar.  The  ancient 
writers  on  medicine  were  familiar 
with  the  dangers  that  might  result 
from  undue  pressure  upon  the  struc- 
tures lying  beneath  the  collar,  and  the 
symptoms  attending  such  pressure. 
These  symptoms  were,  a  sense  of -suf- 
focation, laborious  breathing,  acceler- 
ated heart  action,  and  frequently, 
nausea  and  vomiting,  together  with 
other  unpleasant  gastric  symptoms. 
These  were  generally  supposed  to  be 
due  to  pressure  under  the  carotid  ar- 
tery; but  recent  investigations  point 
almost  conclusively  to  the  pneu- 
mogastric  nerve,  as  the  structure  par- 
ticularly affected.  On  account  of  the 
intimate  connection  of  this  nerve  with 
the  stomach  the  gastric  symptoms  are 
easily    explained,    as    constant    irrita- 
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would  undoubtedly  produce 
but  in  addition  this  nerve  sup- 
more  parts  and  structures  than 
ly  any  other  single  nerve.  It 
5  the  nerve  is  deeply  seated,  ly- 
>steriorly  to  and  between  the 
artery  and  the  internal  jugu- 
sin;    but    constant  irritation  of 

• 

lerve    terminals    supplying    the 

tc,  (and  which  connect  with  the 

logastric  nerve)   may  easily  ac- 

for     the     unpleasant     results. 

engaged  in  sedentary  occupa- 
involving  a  stooping  position, 
Decially  those  in  whom  the  fore- 
symptoms  are  most  frequently 
i,  and  in  whom,  irritating  pres- 
rom  the  collar  is  most  likely  to 
:rted.  Our  advice  to  all  whose 
itions  involve  much  stooping  or 
ig  over  is  to  give  the  neck  and 

free  play.     In  any  event,  high 

are  an  abomination. 


"he  Latest  Milk  Bottle. 

:  is  universally  admitted  to  be 

the  most  perfect  foods,  and  in 
idvanced  (?)  days, when  so  many 
1  find  it  a  physical  impossibility 
se  their  offspring,  it  has  become 
nigh     indispensable.     Its     great 

however,  depends  upon  its 
,  for  there  is  no  more   fruitful 

of  trouble — nothing  that  will 
:]uickly  carry  infection  than  im- 
r  tainted  milk.  The  question  of 
ling  large  centres  of  population 
ure  milk  is  one  that  has  engaged 
tention  of  hygienists  and  legis- 
for  years,  and  although  much 
en  done  to  safeguard  the  people 
\  matter,  there  is  still  ample 
for  improvement.  The  princi- 
arce  of  trouble  at  present  is  a 


thoroughly  satisfactory  containing 
vessel,  even  the  glass  bottle,  with 
every  attention  paid  to  sterilization, 
falling  short  of  the  requirements.  Dr. 
A.  H.  Stewart,  of  the  bacteriological 
department  of  Philadelphia,  now  an- 
nounces that  a  satisfactory  container 
has  been  devised  in  the  form  of  a  sin- 
gle-service paper  bottle.  This  con- 
sists of  a  cone-shaped  vessel  of  heavy 
spruce  wood  paper,  with  an  ingenious 
locking  device  tp  close  the  bottom. 
These  vessels  are  dipped  in  a  solution 
of  paraffin,  at  a  ternperature  of  212** F., 
and  then  baked,  which  completely 
sterilizes  them,  and  in  addition,  pre- 
vents the  milk  coming  in  )actual  con- 
tact with  the  paper,  and  adhering  to 
it.  Tests  have  been  made  by  sending 
both  a  glass  bottle  and  a  paper  bottle 
to  different  dairies,  and  having  them 
both  filled  from  the  same  lot  of  milk. 
Upon  examination  at  the  bureau  the 
glass  bottles  all  showed  signs  of  leak- 
age, not  so  the  paper  bottles.  In  every 
instance  the  milk  in  the  paper  bottles 
was  found  to  contain  fewer  bacteria 
than  that  in  the  glass  bottles,  the  aver- 
age being  seventy-five  per  cent,  less ; 
and  further  tests  showed  that  certified 
milk  in  the  paper  bottles  kept  sweet 
two  days  longer  than  that  in  the  glass 
bottles.  From  the  fact  that  they  are 
only  used  once,  and  then  destroyed, 
all  danger  from  negligent  bottle  wash- 
ing and  sterilization  is  completely 
eliminated,  a  most  important  feature. 
The  cost  is  so  slight  as  not  to  increase 
the  price  of  milk  to  the  consumer,  and 
if  they  should  be  found  as  successful 
in  general  use,  we  may  congratulate 
ourselves  that  the  question  of  supply- 
ing pure  milk  in  cities  is  practically 
solved. 
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Race  Suicide. 
Considerable  interest  in  this  subject 
has  been  manifested  of  late,  mainly  ow- 
ing to  the  utterances  of  Pres.  Roose- 
velt; but  we  fail  to  see  any  necessity 
for  hysterical  anxiety  upon  the  mat- 
ter. Nature  manages  these  matters 
without  assistance,  and  the  history  of 
the  world  shows  that  the  lower  the 
civilization,  the  greater  the  birth  rate. 
It  is  a  natural  law,  and  entirely  be- 
yond human  control.  In  the  lower 
forms  of  animal  life,  the  death  rate  is 
inconceivably  high ;  but  nature  pre- 
serves the  balance  by  making  the 
birth  rate  equally  prodigious.  Why 
should  man  concern  himself  in  the  at- 
tempt to  interfere  with  natural  laws 
that  have  been  in  operation  ever  since 
the  world  began?  The  law  of  the  sur- 


vival of  the  fittest  may  seem  to  be  a 
cruel  one;  but  it  is  inevitable,  and  it 
will  be  found  that  when  the  death  rate 
falls  the  fittest  to  survive  are  those 
with  the  smallest  number,  due  to  the 
absence     of     the     immense     physical 
drain   consequent   upon   reproduction. 
The  greater  the  family  the  greater  the 
probability  that  they  may  not  be  as 
strong  as  they  should  be,  nor  as  well 
calculated   to   survive,   hence,    extinc- 
tion   naturally    follows.     The    whole 
matter  is  a  question  of  environment, 
and  man  can  no  more  change  it  than 
he  can  alter  the  stars  in  their  courses. 
Nature    has    always    regulated    these 
matters  without  assistance  or  interfer- 
ence, and  will  continue  to  do  so;  for 
she  concerns  herself  with  the  species, 
and  not  the  individual. 


FOR  BOYS. 


One  of  our  great  American  leaders 
says  a  boy  should  learn: 
To  let  cigarettes  alone. 
To  be  kind  to  all  animals. 
To  be  manly  and  courageous. 
To  ride,  row,  shoot  and  swim. 
To  build  a  fence  scientifically. 
To  fill  the  wood  box  every  night. 
To  be  gentle  to  his  sisters. 
To  shut  a  door  without  slamming. 


To  sew  on  a  button. 

To  do  errands  promptly  and  cheer- 
fully. 

To  have  a  dog  and  make  a  compan- 
ion of  him. 

To  get  ready  to  go  away  without 
the  united  efforts  of  mother,  grand- 
mother, sisters,  chambermaid  and 
cook. — The  International 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


In  this  issue  will  be  found  two 
articles,  each  of  them  being  the  ini- 
tial number  of  a  series.  The  article 
on  canoeing  is  by  Clifton  Sparks, 
M.D.,  who  is  an  enthusiast  on  the  sub- 
ject on  which  he  writes;  while  the 
article     entitled,     "Get     the     Health 


Propheter,  widely  known  as  a  promi- 
nent exponent  of  the  "nature  cure." 
These  initial  articles  will  serve  to  in- 
dicate the  intellectual  treat  in  store  for 
our  readers,  and  we  congratulate  our- 
selves on  being  able  to  secure  such 
valuable  reading  matter  for  their  cdi- 


Habit,"  IS  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  George     fication. 


CANOEING    AS    AN    AID    TO    HEALTH. 
By   Clifton   Spakks,   M.D. 


g,  as  an  aid  to  rational  Phj- 
ire,  has  never  been  given  the 
which  it  realiy  desLTves. 
le  who  has  made  the  slight- 
of  the  usual  mechanical  aids 
il  Culture  is  familiar  with 
ing  machines"  and  the  "row- 
:ise,  but  how  many  people 
thing  about  canoeing — how 
pie  who  daily  take  exercis'j 

weights  and  dumb-bells  are 
1  with  the  muscle- making 
ie  paddle? 

th  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
rs  to  men,  women,  and  even 
n,  one  of  the  most  sociable, 
le,  interesting  and  pleasant 
f  attaining  graceful  and  syni- 
hysical  development  that  can 
in  the  whole  realm  of  «ut- 
'hat  the  bicycle  is  to  the 
lanes  of  picturesque  America 

is  to  its  waterways.  Any- 
an  afford  a  bicycle  can  afford 
nd  anyone  possessed  of  arms 
■  of  hands  can  managi-  one. 
s  an  id;;a  extant  that  Chi.- 
dangerous."  It  is  not.  The 
;ots  who  rock  boats  ami  point 

always  find  things  danger- 
lyone  who  will  treat  a  oaiioi- 
lary  politeness  will  mvcr  bi- 
liously dumped  out.  Thi- 
s  safe  as  a  row-boat — safer. 


in  fact,  for  the  canoeist  can  see  where 
he  is  going  to,  while  the  rower  has  his 
back  turned  to  the  lurking  barrel  or 
the  sunken  rock. 

Purely  from  the  physical  standpoint, 
the  canoe  cannot  be  excelled.  Paddling 
a  canoe  is  incomparably  better  exercise 
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than  rowing  a  boat.  Study  the  two 
positions  a  moment,  and  you  will  see 
that  the  use  of  the  oar  exercises  merely 
one  set  of  muscles — those  which,  to 
avoid  technicalities,  may  be  described 
as  the  "pulling"  muscles  of  the  back 
and  arms.  With  the  paddle,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  "pushing"  muscles  of 
the  chest,  abdomen  and  ribs  are  liber- 
ally exercised  as  well  as  those  of  the 
back.  The  result,  naturally,  is  an  all- 
around,  well-balanced  development 
that  is  usually  lacking  in  the  oarsman. 
Attention  has  already  been  directed 
to  the  fact  that  the  canoeist  faces  his 
work — he  looks  ahead  and  can  see 
where  he  is  going — but  there  is  still 
another  point  of  superiority  to  be 
credited  to  the  canoe.  The  rower, 
from  the  very  nature  of  his  work,  must 
bend  over  his  oars,  and  the  tendency  of 


this,  if  long-continued,  is  to  pn 
round  shoulders.  The  canoeist,  o 
other  hand,  sits  upright.  Every  s 
of  his  paddle  throws  back  his  8 
ders  and  brings  forward  his  i 
Shallow  breathing  is  almost  impoi 
in  canoeing.  The  combined  posh 
and  twist  of  the  stroke,  as  the  p 
is  brought  through  the  water,  b 
into  play  all  of  the  muscles  ol 
trunk,  notably  those  of  the  chesi 
shoulders.  Some  of  the  most  wo 
fully  developed  chests  the  i 
has  ever  seen  were  upon  men 
practically  lived  in  and  by  their  ci 
These  men,  too,  carried  themi 
well — with  a  balance  and  swiiif 
doni  seen  in  the  devotees  of 
sports. 

Comparison  has  been  made  bel 
the  row-boat    and   the  canoe  be 
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g  is  the  exercise  naturally 
ht  of  when  it  is  required  that  en- 
nt  upon  the  water  shall  be  com' 
with  rational  physical  culture, 
11  actual  grounds  of  comparison 
at  this  point.  The  canoe  is  not 
more  graceful,  healthful  and 
At,  but  it  is  also  cheaper.  An  ex- 
t  canvas-covered  canoe  can  be 
aaed  for  $25  in  what  is  known  as 
ranting  finish,"  while  for  $40  one 
•vel  in  mahc^ny  trimmings  and 
ine  varnish. 

listinction  should  be  made  here 
en  the  canvas  and  the  canvas- 
id  canoe.  The  canvas  canoe,  or 
is  a  collapsible  affair  that  can  be 
.  up  and  packed  in  a  box.  Its 
lies  in  its  extreme  portability 
long  overland  journeys  are  to  be 
The  canoe  treated  of  here,  how- 
ls  the   canvas-covered  canoe — a 


boat  built  with  perfectly  smooth  sides, 
of  cedar  planks  about  three-eighths  of 
an  inch  thick.  The  surface  of  the  boat 
is  first  treated  with  oil,  and  then  cov- 
ered with  marine  glue,  over  which  a 
covering  of  strong  canvas  is  tightly 
stretched.  A  waterproof  material  is 
then  ironed  into  the  canvas  until  all 
trace  of  its  grain  has  disappeared. 
Lastly,  the  boat  is  given  several  coats 
of  coach -painters'  japan  and  spar  var- 
nish— and  you  have  the  canvas-cov- 
ered canoe  complete.  These  canoes  are 
strong,  tough,  exceedingly  durable  and 
light.  An  ordinary  canoe  weighs  be- 
tween fifty  and  sixty  pounds,  and  can 
be  lifted  into  or  out  of  the  water  by  a 
woman. 

Any  narrow  creek  or  stream  with 
three  or  four  inches  of  water  in  it  will 
accommodate  a  canoe.  When  the 
paddle  cannot  be  used  a  pole  can  be 
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brought  into  service.  The  extreme 
width  of  a  canoe  is  about  34  inches, 
and  as  there  arc  no  oars  to  stick  out  on 
the  sides  any  stretch  of  water  that  is 
a  yard  wide  can  be  negotiated  in  a 
canoe.  Even  when  carrying  two  heavy 
men  and  a  full-sized  camping  outfit,  a 
canoe,  because  of  its  almost  flat  bottom, 
will  float  in  so  little  water  that  an  en- 
thu.siast  once  declared  his  craft  would 
swim  in  the  dew  on  the  outside  of  a 
pitcher  of  ice-water.  Could  buoyancy 
be  carried  farther? 

No  better  or  more  healthful  vacation 
can  be  spent  than  that  which  is  shared 
with  a  canoe.  Vou  can  go  wherever 
there  is  water,  and  at  night  can  sleep 
in  or  under  your  canoe,  fly  keeping 
your  camping  outfit  down  to  nece.ssi- 
lies.  you  and  your  j)arliKT  can  carry — 
or  "portage" — your  canoe  from  one 
small  lake  or  stream  tn  another,  and 
for  days  may  he  independent  of  roads. 
.  towns  and  men.  Wliat  two  men  can 
do.  can  be  done  eijually  well  by  a  man 
an<I    his    wife,  "r   bv    two    self-reliant 

irirk. 

If  y<iu  arv  inlervsu-<l  enough  in  wliat 
has  already  bi-en  said  of  canoeitig  to 
decide  to  take  up  the  sport  you  had 
better  begin  by  buying  a  good  canoe. 


Do  not  be  beguiled  into  buying  one  of 
the  small  "tippy"  concerns  with  a  cen- 
tre-board that  are  to  be  found  in  some 
of  the  shops — that  is,  "Don't"  unless 
you  are  an  expert  in  handling  small 
sail  boats.  Choose  a  good,  wide,  16  or 
17-foot,  canvas-covered  canoe,  with 
plenty  of  "tumblehome."  The  sides  of 
a  canoe  without  "tumble-home"  are 
straight.  Those  wifh  "tumble-home" 
have  a  decided  bulge  which  adds 
greatly  to  their  safety  and  stability. 
"The  flatter  the  floor  the  safer  the 
boat,"  is  a  good  rule  to  remember. 

The  only  accessories  you  will  act- 
ually need  to  your  canoe  are  a  couple 
of  paddles,  but  if  you  intend  to  use  the 
craft  as  a  general  pleasure  boat — and 
therein  lies  the  chief  advantage  of  a 
canoe — there  are  a  lot  of  things  that 
can  be  done  inexpensively  for  the  gen- 
eral comfort  of  your  guests.  Half  the 
fun  of  a  canoe  is  in  planning  little  com- 
fi>rt-making  additions  in  the  way  of 
etjuipment. 

liefore  you  go  into  this  part  of  the 
subject,  however,  it  will  be  better  to 
achieve  thoroughly  the  mastcrj'  of 
your  canne.  And  that  is  really  easy 
enough. 

Tf  you  have  purchased    a   standard 
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you  will  notice  that  it  has  two 
one  of  which  is  placed  much 
T  from  the  middle  of  the  boat 
lie  other.  The  seat  farthest  from 
iddle  is  the  stem,  or  steersman's 
die  other  is  occupied  by  the  bow 
fer.  Some  canoeists  never  use 
temts  at  all,  preferring  to  court 
ite  safety  by  sitting  on  the  bot- 
if  the  cano^.  Others  remove  the 
seat  altogether  and  retain  only 
teering  seat.     Your   own    choice 

1  be  determined  first  by  the 
s  in  which  you  expect  to  cruise, 
Bcondly  by  your  ability  to  handle 
>at.  In  rough  water  a  seat  on  the 
tn  of  the  canoe  is  best.  The  kneel- 
osition  is  a  good  compromise, 
suming  that  you  have  a  compan- 
nd  that  your  boat  is  in  smooth 
,  take  your  positions  in  the  canoe. 

2  paddles  being  better  than 
e  ones  for  so  wide  a  boat,  you 
ave  selected  them.  Grasp  the  top 
e  paddle  in  one  hand,  and  with 
ther  take  hold  of  the  shaft  just 
:  the  blade.  Now  reach  forward 
lip  your  paddle  into  the  water, 
to  the  side  of  the  canoe,  with  the 
f  the  blade  at  right  angles  to  the 
)f  the  canoe.     With  a  combined 


push  and  pull  bring  the  paddle  through 
the  water.  All  that  the  bow  men  has 
to  do  is  to  keep  on  paddling.  The  man 
sitting  in  the  stem  should  "keep 
stroke"  with  the  bowman  and  steer. 
Steering  cannot  be  described  service- 
ably,  but  ten  minutes'  practice  will  en- 
able you  to  do  it. 

If  you  want  to  handle  the  canoe  by 
yourself  you  can  either  sit  in  the  mid- 
dle and  paddle  from  there,  or  better 
still,  put  some  ballast  bags  in  the  bow 
and  sit  on  the  stern  seat.  The  "best- 
est"  ballast  of  all,  however,  is  a  pretty 
girl,  and  the  most  satisfactory  way  of 
making  her  comfortable  is  to  remove 
the  centre  stretcher  and  lay  a  strip  of 
carpet  in  the  bottom  of  the  canoe. 
Against  the  stretcher,  that  is  just  back 
of  the  bow  seat,  place  a  "lazy-back,"  or 
back-board.  Take  the  cushions  from 
a  Morris  chair  and  place  them  in  posi- 
tion on  the  floor  of  the  canoe  and 
against  the  back-board,  fill  in  the  gaps 
with  a  few  sofa-cushions,  provide  a 
Japanese  parasol  and  a  box  of  candy, 
and  you  are  the  skipper  of  a  craft  that 
for  sheer  comfort  and  enjoyment  ex- 
cels any  mere  steam  yacht  ever 
launched. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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By  Robert  Walter,  M.D. 


(Continued.) 


ry  true  science  of  life,  therefore, 
:ts  man  immediately  with  his  Crea- 
I  whom  we  live  and  move  and  have 
ring."  There  is  no  other  source 
il  power.  The  thing  which  conies 
exceed    the    source    whence    it 


comes,  any  more  than  something  can 
come  out  of  nothing.  Vital  force  can  no 
more  come  out  of  physical  forces  than 
stones  can  think  or  move  themselves. 
"Life  out  of  no  life,"  is  a  futility  if  not 
an    absurdity.      The     transmutation     of 
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forces  we  have  shown  to  be  a  fallacy  if 
not  a  fraud.  The  arguments  of  those  who 
would  have  us  believe  that  life  may  be 
manufactured  or  produced  out  of  material 
things  are  rendered  plausible  only  by  mis- 
quotation, misconception  and  overween- 
ing prejudice.  The  forces  of  life  are  not 
more  producible  or  transformable  than  is 
gravity  produced,  on  the  one  hand,  or 
transmuted  into  chemical  force,  on  the 
other,  or  heat  is  transmutable  into 
gravity.  Who  knows  how  to  make 
an  element,  or  add  to  its  speci- 
fic weight,  or  to  change  its  af- 
finities, may  know  how  to  make  life  and 
the  power  of  life,  but  not  otherwise. 
Gravity,  affinity  and  vital  force,  are 
forces  inherent  in  the  things  in  which 
we  find  them,  from  which  all  other  forces, 
motions  and  "modes  of  motion"  are  pro- 
duced, but  which  are  never  transmuted 
into  them,  and  these  can  certainly  never 
produce  those.  As  well  agree  that  the 
child  can  beget  his  own  father  as  that 
heat  can  produce  either  gravity,  affinity 
or  life. 

Force,  therefore,  whether  physical  or 
physiological,  is  an  intrinsic  reality,  not 
a  mere  ''mode  of  motion.7  It  is  the  cause 
of  all  motion,  the  source  of  all  work, 
the  substantial  basis,  as  we  have  seen, 
of  all  that  is. 

Newton  proved  that  every  particle  of 
matter  in  the  universe  is  a  storehouse  of 
force,  and  as  the  living  organism  is  ma- 
terial, it  has  stored  within  it  both  grav- 
ity and  affinity.  But  it  has  in  it  an- 
other force,  as  proved  by  the  fact  that 
it  performs  other  functions  not  only,  but 
that  after  all  vital  function  has  ceased, 
the  gravity  and  affinity  still  remain,  and 
become  even  more  active  than  before. 
Gravity  and  affinity  belong  to  the  dead 
as  well  as  to  the  living,  but  the  living 


exhibits  a  force  additional  to  those  found 
in  mere  matter. 

A  further  important  proof  of  the  ex- 
istence of  vital  force  in  every  living  or- 
ganism is  the  fact  that  when  the  force 
leaves  the  organism,  that  is,  when  the 
life  separates  from  the  matter,  the  or- 
ganism begins  at  once  to  disintegrate  and 
disappear.  Chemical  force  never  did  and 
can  never  produce  a  living  thing,  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  a  force  destructive  to 
life,  being  here  as  elsewhere  a  good  serv- 
ant but  a  bad  master.  Life,  the  master, 
uses  and  controls  the  affinity  as  a  servant 
to  do  its  bidding,  but  when  the  servant 
gets  control,  disorder  and  destruction  at 
once  begin. 

Still  further  proof  of  the  existence  of 
vital  force  as  a  distinct  entity  is  the  fact 
that  while  it  is  a  great  producer  it  can- 
not be  produced.  The  essential  fact  of 
living  existence  and,  in  a  large  sense, 
of  that  which  is  material,  is  reproduction ; 
but  no  power  on  earth  has  ever  generated 
life  de  novo  any  more  than  it  has  pro- 
duced or  generated  matter.  To  make  life 
out  of  no  life  is  as  impossible  as  to  make 
a  material  substance  out  of  nothing. 
Given  life  we  may  produce  life,  and 
given  material  we  may  produce  new 
forms  of  it,  but  to  create  matter  or  life 
or  produce  any  other  effect  without  an 
adequate  cause  is  aboon  our  might. 

Both  force  and  matter  are  therefore 
non-producible  and  non-destructive  by 
art  or  device  of  man,  while  "modes  of 
force,"  (Mr.  Spencer's  phrase)  "modes 
of  motion"  and  material  forms  of  varied 
kinds  are  easily  produced,  manufactured, 
transmuted  or  transformed.  Gravity 
makes  heat,  light  and  electricity  and  these 
are  interchangeable;  but  who  makes  the 
gravity?  While,  therefore,  the  transmu- 
tation of  forces  is  an  imposition  upon  hu- 
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man  credulity,  without  a  single  fact  in 
the  universe  to  sustain  it,  the  transfor- 
mation or  change  of  motions,  once  we 
have  the  force  to  produce  them,  is  an 
hourly  occurrence,  producing  now  heat, 
then  light,  electricity  or  magnetism,  for 
these  are  "modes  of  motion,''  but  no  man 
ever  dared  to  claim  to  have  produced 
either  gravity,  affinity  or  life.  These  are 
God-made,  not  man-made . 

Life  as  a  Process. — But  the  term, 
it  is  freely  admitted,  is  often  used  to  de- 
scribe a  process  as  well  as  a  principle. 
Growth  and  development  are  its  distin- 
guishing characteristics,  and  the  process 
is  reproduction — ^the  reproduction  of  the 
cell  in  which  one  cell  becomes  two ;  two, 
four,  and  so  on  into  the  millions,  each 
new  cell  drawing  its  power  from  the 
source  of  all  power  and  its  matter  from 
the  material  world.  The  process  is  prop- 
erly called  Nutrition,  which  constitutes 
the  building  up  of  all  organs  and  all  in- 
dividuals. These  are  not  the  product  of 
manufacture  but  of  growth ;  neither  me- 
chanical nor  chemical  forces  can  produce 
them.  Life  in  Nature  first  appears  in  the 
protoplasm  of  the  cell,  which  is  the  pri- 
mal constituent  of  every  living  thing, 
which  living  thing  is  but  an  organization 
of  cells  where  the  processes  of  life, 
growth,  reproduction,  decay  and  death 
are  forever  going  forward. 

Life  as  a  Product. — ^The  product  is 
obvious  to  all,  even  the  process  is  more 
or  less  evident;  it  is  the  principle  that 
men  overlook.  Causes  are  apprehended 
only  through  faith  based  upon  reason. 
By  faith  we  understand  how  the 
worlds  were  made  —  not  a  blind  su- 
perstition that  they  were  made  out 
of  nothing,  but  rather  a  deep  con- 
viction that  they  are  the  product  of  in- 
visible  potencies,    so   that    the    ''things 


which  are  seen  were  not  made  out  of 
things  which  do  appear."  The  micro- 
cosm illustrates  the  macrocosm  in  the 
matter  of  Creation  as  well  as  elsewhere; 
from  an  invisible  power  always  within 
the  thing  it  creates,  comes  forth  the  one 
as  well  as  the  other. 

These  great  problems  are  all  involved 
in  a  study  of  vital  science.  1  he  preserva- 
tion of  life,  the  maintenance  of  health, 
the  prevention  and  cure  of  disease,  are  all 
involved  in  correct  conceptions  of  the 
forces  and  laws  that  produce  them.  The 
former  represent  life  as  a  product — for 
disease  as  well  as  health  is  a  product  of 
life,  while  the  latter  declare  life  as  a 
cause,  power  or  principle.  Some  choose 
to  ignore  the  cause  and  insist  upon 
studying  the  effect  only.  They  observe 
symptoms,  and  at  best  speculate  upon 
their  meaning,  all  the  while  refusing  to 
reason  intelligently  upon  the  subject 
they  affect. 

The  latest  great  philosophy  which  is 
at  best  a  monument  to  overwhelming 
self-conceit,  tells  us  that  life  is  simply  a 
"mode  of  motion,"  having  no  real  or  in- 
trinsic existence,  but  in  order  to  make 
the  doctrine  plausible,  it  is  compelled  to 
argue  that  gravitation  is  also  a  "mode  of 
motion."  According  to  this  theory  grav- 
ity is  the  motion  of  the  spheres,  not  the 
cause  of  the  motion;  it  has  no  real  ex- 
istence, it  is  the  rolling  stone,  the  rush- 
ing torrent,  the  falling  rain,  but  it  never 
causes  these.  And  in  the  living  world  it 
teaches  in  so  many  words  that  nerve  force 
would  seem  to  be  "some  species  of  molec- 
ular disturbance  that  is  propagated  from 
end  to  end  of  nerve."  The  force  that 
produces  the  disturbance  is  wholly  ig- 
nored. It  propagates  itself,  is  the  sapient 
advice,  and  so  it  is  able  to  define  life  as 
the  "continuous  adjustment  of  internal  re- 
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lations  to  external  relations/'  (Spencer's 
Principles  of  Biology,  Sec.  30.)  The 
cause  of  the  adjustment  it  wholly  ignores, 
and  proceeds  under  all  circumstances  to 
teach  that  life  is  a  mere  "mode  of  mo- 
tion." If  such  is  the  case,  what  name  shall 
we  give  to  the  force  that  produces  the 
motion?  Is  is  possible  that  effects  can  be 
produced  without  causes?  If  life  is  a 
motion  what  is  the  force  that  produces  it  ? 
Does  it  produce  itself?  If  it  does  "per- 
petual motion'' — motion  without  force; 
motion  that  produces  itself, — is  a  neces- 
sary requirement  of  human  reason,  and 
the  authors  who  teach  the  "mode  of  mo- 
tion" doctrines  should  apply  them  to  me- 
chanical science,  and  enable  us  to  get  rid 
of  steam,  electricity,  even  gravity  and 
chemical  affinity.  The  fact  is,  the  theory 
is  too  absurd  for  intelligent  consideration. 
The  manifestations  of  life,  whether  in 
health  or  disease,  ar^  all  "modes  of  mo- 
tion," but  the  life  which  produces  these 
manifestations  is  a  real,  intrinsic  exist- 
ence—a force  the  perfect  counterpart  of 


gravity  and  affinity,  to  deny  which  exist- 
ence is  equivalent  to  putting  out  one's 
eyes  in  order  that  he  may  not  see.  They 
are  not  modes  but  realities;  they  are 
causes  which  cannot  be  caused;  they  are 
forces  which  produce  "motions,"  but  are 
never  transmuted  into  them,  which  mo- 
tions again  can  never  be  returned  to  the 
forces  whence  they  came. 

The  science  here  sought  to  be  estab- 
lished, therefore,  is  based  upon  the  con- 
viction that  life  is  a  force,  inherent  in  all 
living  things,  producing  all  vital  func- 
tions and  phenomena,  including  the  pains 
and  symptoms  of  disease  as  well  as  the 
pleasures  and  functions  of  health.  Vital 
science,  therefore,  consists  in  a  study  of 
vital  force,  the  power  of  life,  and  how  it 
produces  these  manifestations.  Once  we 
have  learned  how  to  produce  health  or 
disease,  give  pleasure  or  pain,  and  repeat 
the  operation  indefinitely,  we  have  a  sci- 
ence that  will  outrival  in  practical  value 
all  its  compeers. 

(To  be  continued  ) 


GET  THE  HEALTH  HABIT. 


By  George  Propheter. 


What  Health  Really  Is. 


Let  us  first  see  what  health  really  is, 
what  some  of  the  greatest  have  said  on 
this  vital  subject,  how  they  have  de- 
fined the  word,  how  they  have  de- 
scribed or  explained  jthe  condition 
known  as  health.  For,  after  all,  one 
should  first  have  a  clear  idea  of  what 
constitutes  health,  or  what  health  con- 
stitutes, before  setting  out  to  look  for 
it  or  to  cultivate  it ;  for  then  we  will 
certainly  be  enabled  to  act  more  in- 
telligently  in  the  pursuit. 


Sir  William  Temple:  "Health  is  the 
soul  that  animates  all  enjoyments  of 
life,  which   fade  and  are  tasteless,  if 
not  dead,  without  it.    Without  health* 
man  starves  at  the  best  and  the  great- 
est tables,  makes  faces  at  the  most  deli- 
cate wines,  is  old  and  impotent  in  sera- 
glios of  the  most  sparkling  beauties,  is 
poor  and  wretched  in  the  midst  of  the 
greatest  treasures  and  fortunes;  with 
common  diseases,  strength  grows  de-   , 
crepit.  youth  loses  all  vigor,  and  beauty 
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all  its  charms,  music  grows  harsh,  con- 
versation disagreeable ;  palaces  are 
prisons,  or  of  equal  confinement,  riches 
and  attendants  are  cumbersome  and 
crowns  themselves  are  a  burden." 

The  "Standard  Dictionary" :  "Health 
is  the  condition  of  soundness  of  any 
living  organism;  the  state  in  which  all 
the  natural  functions  are  performed 
freely  withou  pain  or  disease."  "//  is 
something  different  from  strength;  it  is 
universal  good  condition." 

Tlie  "Century":  "Health  is  that  con- 
dition of  a  living  organism  and  of  its 
various  parts  and  functions  which  con- 
duces to  efficient  and  prolonged  life ;  it 
is  a  normal  body  condition." 

"Universal  Cyclopedia":  "Physio- 
logically, health  is  that  condition  of 
organized  living  bodies  in  which  the 
blood  and  tissues  are  in  the  state  of 
integrity  and  functional  activity  in- 
herent in  their  normal  constitution." 

"People's  Encyclopedia":  Health  is 

that  perfect  and  harmonious  play  of  all 

the  functions  which  permits  a  man  to 

be  all  that  his  creator  intended." 
Huxley:      "Health    is    the    perfect 

working  of  the  human  body;  disease 
is  a  disturbance  in  the  mechanism,  and 
death  is  the  stoppage  of  the  mechan- 
ism." 

Thomson :  "Health  is  the  vital  prin- 
ciple of  bliss." 

Arbuthnot:  "Health  is  itself  but  a 
kind  of  temper,  gotten  and  preserved 
by  a  convenient  mixture  of  contraries. 
It  consists  in  the  equilibrium  of  those 
two  powers,  when  the  fluids  move  so 
equally  that  they  do  not  press  upon 
the  solids  with  greater  force  than  they 
can  bear." 

Health  means  awakening  mornings 
rested,  refreshed,  as  eager  to  leave  your 


bed  and  get  at  your  labors  or  studies 
as  a  healthy  child  is  to  get  up  and 
play. 

Health  is  stored  power,  momentum ; 
and  no  one  has  more  health  than  mo- 
mentum, and  no  one  has  more  momen- 
tum than  he  has  health. 

Health  "tunes  up"  the  nerve  system, 
puts  the  bodily  instrument  into  per- 
fect harmony,  balances  the  physical 
and  the  mental. 

Health  is  the  foundation  of  the  man, 
of  the  community,  of  the  nation. 

Health  means  a  bodily  machine  that 
does  its  work  without  our  conscious- 
ness of  its  functioning. 

Martial :  "Life  consists  not  in  mere 
being,  but  in  the  enjoyment  of  health." 

The  Value  of  Health  as  Compared 

WITH  Wealth. 

The  saying,  "Health  is  wealth,"  is 
as  old  as  disease  and  poverty,  which 
are  the  conditions  that  gave  birth  to 
the  proverb. 

Emerson  has  said,  "The  first  wealth 
is  health." 

C.  C.  Colton :  "There  is  this  differ- 
ence between  those  two  temporal  bless- 
ings, health  and  money — money  is  the 
most  envied,  but  the  least  enjoyed; 
health  is  the  most  enjoyed,  but  the 
least  envied ;  and  this  superiority  of  the 
latter  is  still  more  obvious  when  we  re- 
flect that  the  poorest  man  would  not 
part  with  health  for  money,  but  that 
the  richest  would  gladly  part  with  all 
their  money  for  health." 

Dr.  Johnson :  "Health  is  certainly 
more  valuable  than  money,  because  it 
is  by  health  that  money  is  procured ; 
thousands  and  millions  are  of  small 
avail  to  alleviate  the  protracted  tor- 
tures of  the  gout,  to  repair  the  broken 
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organs  of  sense,  or  resuscitate  the 
powers  of  digestion/' 

Laurence  Sterne:  "O,  blessed 
Health !  Thou  irt  above  all  gold  and 
treasure;  it  is  thou  who  enlargest  the 
soul,  and  openest  all  its  power  to  re- 
ceive instruction,  and  to  relish  virtue. 
He  that  has  thee  has  little  more  to 
wish  for!  and  he  that  is  so  wretched 
as  to  want  thee  wants  everything  with 
thee." 

Rousseau :  "He  who  has  not  health 
has  nothing." 

William  Orton:  "O,  what  a  bless- 
ing is  health!  and  those  who  zvant  it 
are  the  best  able  to  feel  its  value." 

So  many  persons  lack  this  priceless, 
important,  indispensable  condition 
called  health  because  there  are  so 
many  ways  of  getting  sick,  and  only 
one  way  of  gettinc^  well,  which  is  the 
only  way — by  natural  hygiene  properly 
understood  and  scientifically  applied 
to  meet  the  individual  needs  of  each 
person. 

The  Importance  of  Health. 

H.  Mann :  "Were  a  young  man  to 
write  down  a  list  of  his  duties,  health 
should  be  among  the  first  items  in  the 
catalogue ;  this  is  no  exaggeration  of 
its  value,  for  health  is  indispensable  to 
almost  every  form  of  human  enjoy- 
ment." 

Henry  Ward  Beecher:  "The  mor- 
bid states  of  health,  the  irritableness 
of  disposition  arising  from  unstrung 
nerves,  the  impatience,  the  crossness, 
the  faultfinding  of  men,  who,  full  of 
morbid  influences,  are  unhappy  them- 
selves and  throw  the  cloud  of  their 
troubles  like  a  dark  shadow  upon 
others,  teach  us  what  eminent  duty 
there  is  in  health." 


Montaigne:  "Health  is  a  precious 
thing,  and  the  only  one  in  truth  merit- 
ing that  a  man  should  lay  out,  not  only 
his  time,  sweat,  labor  and  goods,  but 
also  his  life  itself,  to  obtain  it;  foras- 
much as  without  it  life  is  injurious  to 
us,  all  means  that  conduce  to  health 
can  Qeither  be  too  painful  nor  too  dear 
to  me." 

Locke:  "If  by  gaining  knowledge 
we  destroy  our  health  we  labor  for  a 
thing  that  will  be  useless  in  our  hands; 
and  if  by  harassing  our  bodies  (though 
with  a  design  to  render  ourselves  use- 
ful) we  deprive  ourselves  of  the  abil- 
ities and  opportunities  of  doing  that 
good  we  might  have  done  with  a 
meaner  talent,  which  God  thought  suffi- 
cient for  us,  by  having  denied  us  the 
strength  to  improve  it  to  that  pitch 
which  men  of  stronger  constitution 
can  attend  to,  we  rob  God  of  so  much 
service,  and  our  neighbor  of  all  that 
help  which  in  a  state  of  health,  with 
moderate  knowledge,  we  might  have 
been  able  to  perform.  He  that  sinks 
his  vessel  by  overloading  it,  though  it 
be  gold  and  silver  and  precious  stones, 
will  give  his  owner  but  an  ill  account 
of  his  voyage/' 

This  last  sentence  would  reflect 
credit  even  on  the  greatest  orator  or 
philosopher,  because,  in  the  most  con- 
vincing, forcible  manner  it  calls  our 
attention  to  the  very  act  of  which  most 
of  us  are  guilty  on  our  voyage  through 
life. 

How  TO  Get  the  Health  Habit. 

Cicero:  "Good  health  is  secured  by 
employing  the  skill  of  those  who  have 
devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of  the 
human  body."  In  other  words,  by 
reading  Health  regularly. 


*■     ^ 
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:  health  habit,  but  be  sure  that 
he  right  habit,  the  habit  that 
y    lead    you    to    health;  for 

simply  a  question  of  good 
actised  until  custom  has  nat- 
them,  made  them  second  na- 
s. 

lalth  habit  as  a  whole  is  one 
mpound  habit  made  up  of 
iple  small  habits. 
I  habit  of  taking  sun  and  air 
ly,  but  always  with  comfort, 
.  shock.  The  sun  is  the  source 
r  and  the  body,  when  in  a 
ondition,  will  absorb  this  en- 
i  sponge  absorbs  water. 
I  habit  of  carrying  stored  sun- 
l  air  around  with  you  in  your 

your  body,  in  your  under- 
in  your  hosiery.    Want  it  and 
n  your  bed  clothing,  so  that 
sleep  with  it  even  at  night, 
iber  that  that  same  artist,  the 

paints  the  heart  of  the  lily 
the  back  of  the  gold  fish,  also 
;  roses  in  the  cheeks  of  health, 
the  sun  I 

e  habit  of  satisfying  hunger 
an  appetite,  taste  and  relish, 
ive  not  a  natural  hunger  for 
le  foods,  wait  for  it,  or  work 
Tiese  are  the  only  ways  that 
^er  may  be  felt  or  had.  As  I 
I  before,  normal  hunger  is  a 
:onstitutional  call  for  some- 
eat,  for  food,  for  the  purpose 
ing  actual  waste  caused  by 
or  mental  exertion  or  labor. 
;e  of  appetite  is  that  which 
the  mental  enjoyment  in  eat- 
mt  regard  to  the  real  need  of 
;  the  sense  of  taste  distin- 
the  difference  between  the 
:   eat;  the  sense    of    hunger 


makes  it  possible  for  us  to  digest  and 
assimilate  the  food,  that  is,  make  use 
of  it. 

Get  the  habit  of  doing  without  un- 
natural stimulants  like  tea,  coffee, 
spices,  condiments,  liquors,  tobacco, 
drug  tonics,  excessive  use  of  salt,  sugar 
and  fats. 

Get  the  habit  of  doing  without  pas- 
tries, pudding,  ice  cream  and  other 
clogging  foods,  unless  you  are  a  motor- 
man,  or  a  washerman,  or  coal  heaver, 
or  wood  chopper  working  eight,  ten  or 
twelve  hours  every  day. 

Get  the  habit  of  being  kind,  which 
is  the  most  beautiful,  beautifying  habit 
that  it  is  possible  for  any  human  being 
to  cultivate;  it  is  the  sunshine  of  life, 
to  which  love  is  the  air,  sympathy  the 
moisture  and  happiness  the  flower. 

Get  the  habit  of  breathing  pure  air 
in  such  quantities,  in  such  volume,  that 
your  blood  becomes  so  red  that  it  will 
make  your  cheeks  and  your  thoughts 
rosy. 

Get  the  habit  of  exercising  every 
muscle  in  your  body  at  least  once 
every  day  to  the  point  of  feeling  ex- 
hilarated only,  not  to  the  point  of 
fatigue,  not  even  to  the  point  of  tired- 
ness, but  just  to  the  point  of  feeling 
the  exhilarating  stimulation  of  accel- 
erated circulation. 

Get  the  habit  of  bathing  daily  in 
cool  water,  beginning  in  the  summer 
time,  when  the  natural  temperature 
will  permit  you  to  get  the  habit  with- 
out shock. 

Get  the  habit  of  drinking  only  pure 
water,  and  in  such  quantities  only  as 
may  be  necessary  to  quench  a  natural 
thirst  completely. 

Get  the  habit  of  masticating  every 
morsel  of  food    until    it    becomes    so 
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liquefied  with  saliva  as  to  make  the 
swallowing  involuntary,  which  occurs 
when  the  starches  are  dextrinized,  or 
the  acids  neutralized.  The  habit  of 
complete  mastication  is  one  of  such 
great  importance  that  it  is  hardly  pos- 
sible for  anyone  to  appreciate  it  fully. 

Above  all,  study  the  habits  of  each 
little  habit  and  that  will  make  it  possi- 
ble for  you  to  cultivate  a  good  habit 
and  root  out  a  bad  one. 

Get  the  habit  of  wanting  and  having 
a  clean  room  with  many  windows, 
through  which  it  can  be  **swept"  by 
breezes  and  disinfected  by  the  sun.  If 
you  live  in  a  city,  have  a  singing  bird 
in  a  roomy  cage;  for  a  singing  bird  is 
embodied  sunshine,  music,  health  and 
beauty.  Have  gold  fish  and  silver  fish 
gliding  around  in  an  aquarium  artistic- 
ally filled  with  ruined  castles  in  minia- 


** Besides  the  inconvenience  of  illness, 
I  have  accustomed  myself  to  consider  it 
as  a  sort  of  disgrace,  and  endeavor  to 
avoid  it  accordingly.  It  is  the  general 
custom  to  make  too  much  of  invalids, 
as  if  they  were  laboring  under  unavoid- 
able misfortune.  When  it  is  really  so, 
they  are  deserving  of  the  utmost  atten- 
tion and  compassion ;  but  when,  as  is 
for  the  most  part  the  case,  illness  is  the 
consequence   of   habitual    indulgence   or 


Instead  of  respecting  the  body  and 
ignoring  the  mind,  wc  now  respect 
the  mind,  and  ignore  the  body.  Roth 
those  attitudes  are  wrong.  We 
do  not  suflicicntlv  realize  the  truth 
that,  as  in  this  life  of  ours,  the  phy- 
sical underlies  the  mental ;  the  mental 
must  not  be  developed  at  the  expense 


ture,  moss,  coral,  etc.  Have  flowers, 
ferns  and  foliage  plants ;  for  flowers  are 
poems  in  colors,  pictures  painted  by 
"that  great  artist,  the  sun." 

Ferns  are  a  study  in  themselves, 
showing  Nature's  versatility  in  mak- 
ing "a  thousand  patterns  on  a  single 
plan." 

In  short,  have  a  little  world  of  your 
own  in  your  own  home,  in  your  own 
room,  into  which  put  as  much  of  Na- 
ture and  country  as  you  comfortably 
can. 

In  short,  get  the  compound  habit  of 
being  healthy,  happy,  contented,  kind, 
industrious,  sweet,  clean,  wholesome- 
all  of  which  are  simply  matters  of  right 
habits  practised  until  custom  has 
naturalized  them,  made  them  second 
nature  to  you. 


habitual  carelessness,  it  ought  to  be  the 
subject  of  reprobation.  Illness  has  of- 
ten a  great  mixture  of  selfishness  in  it, 
both  in  its  cause  and  in  its  continuance, 
to  which  the  compassionate  are  uncon- 
sciously made,  slaves.  When  people  will 
do  those  things  which  they  have  reason 
to  believe  will  make  them  ill,  Bevcrity  is 
the  most  effectual  medicine,  boA  for 
present  cure  and  future  prevention."'-- 
Walker. 


of  the  physical.  The  ancient  and  mod- 
ern conception  must  be  combined. 
The  fact  is  that  breaches  of  the  laws 
of  health  are  physical  sins.  When 
this  is  generally  seen,  then  and  not  till 
then,  will  the  physical  training  of  the 
young  receive  all  the  attention  it  de- 
serves.— Herbert  Spencer, 
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No.   3. 

The  illustrations  specially  posed  by  Prof.   Anthony   Barker   and   Al.   Treloar, 

the  "Perfect  Man." 


Graeco-Roman  wrestling,  as  ex- 
plained in  the  previous  articles  of  this 
series,  permits  of  any  holds  or  change 
of  holds,  above  the  belt.  The  rules,  of 
course,  bar  out  any  unfair  action,  such 
as  twisting  the  fingers,  strangling, 
pinching  the  skin,  etc.  In  amateur 
contests,  a  certain  arm  hold,  known  as 
the  "hammer-lock"  is  usually  barred. 
In  cut  No.  I  the  upper  man  has  a  ham- 
mer-lock in  the  left  arm  of  his  oppo- 


nent. The  danger  in  this  hold,  which 
has  caused  it  to  be  generally  barred, 
is  in  pushing  the  arm  up  the  back  to 
the  limit.  Inasmuch  as  the  danger  of 
this  hold  comes  at  the  very  last,  and  as 
it  requires  long  practice  to  use  the  hold 
in  a  dangerous  manner  at  all,  I  can  see 
no  reason  why  beginners  should  not 
practise  the  first  stages  of  the  hold. 

The  preliminary  play  for  the  ham- 
mer-lock,  the  tricks    for    securing  it. 


and  the  defense  against  it  constitute 
some  of  the  most  scientific  and  valu- 
able work  in  wrestling. 

In  the  third  photo  of  Art.  i  of  this 
series,  you  will  observe  that  the  under 
man  has  the  elbow  of  the  arm  nearest 
his  adversary  resting  on  the  mat.  If 
forced  to  the  underneath  position,  an 
experienced  wrestler  will  habitually 
place  the  arm  nearest  his  opponent  in 


that  position.  The  reason  is  to  protect 
partially  against  the  hammer-lock.  If 
the  under  man  kept  his  arm  straight 
he  would  be  subject  to  an  easy  attack 
for  a  hammer-lock  in  a  manner  ex- 
plained later  in  this  article. 

Beginning  with  the  position  shown 
in  the  third  photo,  article  i,  to  try  for 
a  hammer-lock  the  upper  man  will 
clasp  his  left  hand  against  the  outside 
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of  the  left  elbow  of  the  lower  man,  at 
the  same  time  lifting  him  and  heaving 
him  forward  round  the  waist,  as  in 
photo  2.  The  effect  of  this,  as  partly 
illustrated  in  the  cut,  will  be  to  tip  the 
under  man  over  on  his  left  side,  with 
his  own  left  arm  pinioned  under  him. 
You  must  notice  that  to  accomplish 
this  it  is  necessary  to  heave  or  drag 
*he  under  man  forward  as  well  as  side- 


ways. Having  pinioned  his  opponent's 
arm  under  him,  the  upper  man  will 
next  dig  away  at  the  pinioned  arm 
until  he  gets  a  hold  on  it,  something 
like  that  shown  in  photo  3.  The  upper 
man  has  hold  of  the  pinioned  arm  of 
his  antagonist  with  his  left  hand  from 
the  left,  with  his  right  he  has  hold  of 
the  same  pinioned  arm  from  around 
the  other  side.     The  purpose    of    the 


upper  man  is  to  pull  the  pinioned  arm 
out  from  under  his  opponent's  body, 
and  twist  it  up  his  back  as  in  photo  i. 
In  photo  3  the  upper  man  has  moved 
his  body  to  one  side  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  plainly  in  Ihe  photograph  the 
position  of  the  arms.  In  actual  wres- 
tling the  upper  man  would  have  his 
whole  weight  on  his  opponent  to  hold 
him  closely  down,  and  there  would  be 
no  way  to  show  the  position  of  the 
hands  and  arms,  for  they  would  be  all 
covered  up. 

Xext,  the  uppiT  man  will  suddenly 
remove  his  right  hand  from  around 
his  oi)ponent's  body  and  take  hold  of 
the  pinioned  arm  from  the  left  with 
both  hands,  as  in  photo  4.  at  tho  sanv,- 
time  ieaninn  his  whole  weijibt  on  the 
under  man  tu  hoM  him  down.  Tbi- 
upper  man  will  then  pull  with  all  bis 
might  on  the  pinioned  arm  of  his  an- 


tagonist, sometimes  jerking,  som' 
prying  and  twisting,  using 
means  he  can  to  pull  the  arm  01 
twist  it  up  his  opponent's  back 
Now  let  us  consider  the  hai 
lock  from  the  standpoint  of  tl 
fense.  Wrestlers  have  many  dil 
ways  of  defense  against  this  celel 
lock,  but  all  these  methods  hai 
same  underlying  principle,  viz.,  1 
let  your  opponent  get  started  p 
on  your  arm.  In  the  position  s 
in  photo  4  the  upper  man  is  sure 
cure  the  hammer-lock  eventually 
slreufTth  is  anywhere  near  eqi 
that  of  his  opponent.  Now  let  u 
pnse  that  after  being  heaved  fo 
as  in  photo  2.  the  under  man  sera 
immediately  up  to  his  knees  ag 
(he  position  of  photo  5.  Notic 
the  under  man  is  pulling  forwai 
to  the  loft  to  release    his    arm. 
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'  man  has  the  same  grip  on  the 
V  man  as  shown  in  photo  3.  In 
gmHaon  (photo  5)  the  upper  man's 
mnds  will  be  sufficient  to  hold  the 
'man's  arm.  The  right  arm  of 
aider  man  is,  however,  around  his 
icnt's  waist,  and  is  not  in  a  posi- 
to  help  pull  his  opponent's  arm 
ad  twist  it  around  his  back.  To 
kc  hammer-lock  the  upper  man 
suddenly  change  his  right  arm 
lUomid  the  waist  to  the  same  side 
I  left  hand.  At  just  this  moment; 
the  upper  man  has  but  one  hand 
b  opponent's  pinioned  arm,  the 
*  man  will  jerk  the  arm  out  free, 
►  6.  Before  attempting  to  remove 
igfat  arm  to  join  forces  with  the 
le  upper  man  will  try  to  forestall 
ttempt  of  the  under  man  to  jerk 
lis  arm,  by  throwing  his  whole 
It  on  the  under  man  and  working 
ird  on  him  so  as  to  block  the  arm. 
ne   wrestlers   advise    the    under 


man,  after  the  heave  shown  in  photo  2, 
to  rise  on  his  feet  if  he  can,  and  break 
free  entirely.  This  is  all  right  some- 
times, but  you  run  a  risk  of  being 
caught  with  some  sort  of  a  body 
heave  about  the  time  you  get  on  your 
feet,  and  getting  a  heavy  fall.  I  think 
the  best  way  is  to  get  up  on  your  knees 
as  described,  and  watch  your  chance  to 
jerk  your  arm  free. 

The  method  of  attack  to  gain  a  ham- 
mer-lock when  your  opponent's  near 
arm  is  straight,  using  your  head  as  a 
fulcrum,  seize  him  by  the  waist  and 
pull  his  arm  back,  at  the  same  time 
heaving  him  forward  around  the  body 
with  your  right,  continue  and  twist  his 
arm  up  your  back. 

In  friendly  wrestling  when  the  ham- 
mer-lock is  secured  it  should  be  at 
once  released. 

In  three  succeeding  articles  of  this 
series  I  will  take  up  the  subject  of 
Catch-as-catch-can  wrestling. 


:EW  ENGLAND  MANUFACTURING  TOWN'S  LARGE  FEMALE 

ATHLETIC  CLUB. 


By  C.  Gilbert  Percival,  M.D. 


thie    little    town    of     Haverhill, 
.,  is    the    only  woman's    athletic 
in  New  England. 
1  club  is  barely  a  year  old,  but  it 

its  rooms  and  has  one  hundred 
ortv-two  active  members. 
B  success  of  the  club  is  due  to  the 
:hat  it  takes  in  women  from  all 
i  in  life,  in  fact  any  one  who  can 
I    to    pay  the  small  membership 

$5  a  year,  and  is  approved  of  by 


the  board  of  directors.  Among  the  ac- 
tive members  who  take  part  in  all 
branches  of  gymnastic  work  are  the 
wives  and  daughters  of  Haverhill's 
leading  clergymen,  doctors,  lawyers 
and  merchants  as  well  as  those  of 
more  humble  occupation.  Thirty-five 
of  the  members  are  married  women 
who  do  regular  work  in  classes  of  phy- 
sical culture  and  exciting  games  of 
basket-ball.    Two  of  the  women  phy- 
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sicians  of  the  city  are  members,  while 
school  teachers  seem  to  be  especially 
attracted  to  it,  as  there  are  no  less 
than  a  baker's  dozen  of  them  who  at- 
tend the  club  regularly.  Bookkeepers, 
stenographers,  telephone  girls,  clerks 
and  nurses  also  find  enjoyable  recrea- 
tion at  the  gymnasium  after  a  hard 
day  spent  over  the  desk,  counter  or  in 
the  ward.  In  fact  the  latter  classes 
are  the  club's  most  active  members, 
and  most  earnest  supporters,  as  they 
have  already  begun  to  realize  the  bene- 
fit they  have  derived  from  the  exercises 
as  regards  both  the  mind  and  body. 

The  Haverhill  Woman's  Athletic 
Club  was  started  only  last  February 
by  several  of  the  city's  prominent  wo- 
men, who  realized  the  benefit  that 
could  be  obtained  from  such  a  club. 
Before  April  it  had  seventy  members, 
and  was  able  to  hire  the  quarters  that 
was  formerly  the  gymnasium  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  on 
Main  Street.  A  woman  athletic  in- 
structor was  at  once  hired,  and  the 
club  rooms  were  kept  open  all  last 
summer.  This  September  the  club  be- 
gan to  grow  again,  and  it  now  has  142 
active  members,  14  honorary  mem- 
bers, and  six  sustaining  members. 

The  club  is  not  one  of  those  organ- 
izations that  exist  for  the  sake  of 
members  coming  together  for  a  couple 
of  hours  two  or  three  times  a  month. 
It  is  open  to  members  all  the  time,  and 
on  Monday  and  Tuesday  evenings  as 
well  as  Tuesday  morning  and  after- 
noon of  each  week,  it  has  classes  in 
physical  culture  and  esthetic  dancing 
under  competent  instruction. 

In  order  that  the  members  of  the 
club  who  labor  daytimes  may  have  an 
equal  chance  with  their  sisters  of  lei- 


sure, the  evening  classes  in  physical 
culture  and  dancing  accommodate  the 
girls  who  are  employed  during  the 
day.  The  Tuesday  morning  class  is 
for  women  of  more  leisure,  and  the 
Tuesday  afternoon  class  is  for  school 
children,  not  a  feV  of  whom  are 
daughters  of  the  morning  pupils. 

The  club's  instructor  is  Miss  Edith 
Manship,  a  Boston  girl,  and  one  of  the 
brightest  and  most  capable  teachers  of 
physical  culture  that  the  Boston  nor- 
mal school  of  gymnastics  has  ever 
turned  out.  In  order  that  there  mav 
be  no  case  of  strain  against  the  club's 
fair  record  of  helpfulness,  all  women 
who  undertake  the  work  in  the  phy- 
sical culture  class  go  through  a  phy- 
sical examination  similar  to  that  made 
in  colleges  and  high  schools.  So  far 
the  results  of  the  exercise  have  been 
wholly  beneficial. 

At  the  annual  meeting  recently  held 
for  the  electing  of  officers  for  the  en- 
suing year  the  following  officers  were 
elected :  Dr.  Alice  G.  Symonds,  one  of 
the  prominent  woman  doctors  of 
Haverhill,  and  one  of  the  first  mem- 
bers of  the  club,  was  elected  president; 
Miss  Laura  A.  Knott,  the  principal  of 
Bradford  Academv,  first  vice-presi- 
dent :  Mrs.  Dora  Af.  Goodwin,  a  well- 
known  club  woman,  and  societv  editor 
of  the  Haverhill  Gazette,  second  vice- 
president;  Miss  Helen  Durgin,  secre- 
tary :  Miss  Blanch  Miller,  a  teacher  in 
the  Haverhill  grammar  school,  assist- 
ant secretarv;  Miss  Mabel  Colbv.  a 
well-known  club  woman  and  treasurer 
•of  the  young  Women's  Building  Asso- 
ciation, treasurer;  Mrs.  M.  W.  Hans- 
com,  auditor;  Dr.  Frances  G.  I^mb. 
medical  examiner.  The  board  of  di- 
rectors is  comprised  of  Mrs.    Charles 
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gan,  wife  of  the  pastor  of  the 
aptist  Church,  Mrs.  George  M. 

Mrs.  Asher  Arnold,  and  Miss 
)tis. 

Fanny  Haves  is  chairman  of 
embership  Committee,  Miss 
Barnes  of  the  Rooms  Com- 
aiid  Miss  Gertrude  Simonds  of 


the  entertainment  and  rentals.  All 
these  women  work  together  in  perfect 
harmony,  and  with  great  enthusiasm 
for  the  advancement  of  the  club's  in- 
terest, and  they  hope  one  of  these  days 
to  have  a  building  of  their  own  in 
which  to  live  a  club  life. 


THE  CARE  OF  THE  TEETH. 


By  William  S.  Birge,  M.D. 


e  are  something  more  than  fifty 
id  dentists  in  the  United  States, 
tig  to  recent  statistics,  and 
:  them  do  a  very  good  business, 
ly  this  is  so  might  be  a  subject 
e  quer>%  were  it  not  a  well 
ood  fact  that  as  a  people  our 
system  of  diet  is  just  about  as 
it  can  be,  and  lacks  the  essen- 
ments  for  making  up  healthy 
nd  bone,  and  keeping  the  frame 
body  in  proper  repair, 
minent  authority  on  teeth  says 

the   mouth    were   thoroughly 
.  out  at  night,  and    the    teeth 

with  very  fine  precipitated 
ust  before  retiring,  there  would 
one  case  of  decayed  teeth  and 
g  gums  where  now  there  are 
A  preventative  and  remedy  as 
and  cheaply  obtained  as  this 
be  on  the  toilet-table  of  every 
in  the  land.  There  is  nothing 
as  an  ordinary  mouth-wash 
ncture  of  myrrh.  A  few  drops 
in  a  glass  of  water  is  a  most 
It  dentrifice,  and  is  also  of 
ralue  in  the  various  maladies 
e  mouth  is  heir  to,  and  these  are 
silthough  for  the  most  part  they 
very  serious,  at  least  to  the  ex- 


tent of  fatal  consequences.  But  those 
who  have  had  experience  need  not  be 
told  that  there  is  an  amount  of  dull 
aggravation  in  irritations  of  this  sort 
that  will  eventually  disturb  and  dis- 
tract the  steadiest  nervous  system  that 
ever  was  vouchsafed  to  humanity. 

Toothache  and  temper  are  inti- 
mately associated,  and  while,  as  a  gen- 
eral thing,  one  should  be  expected  to 
rise  above  such  miseries,  there  comes 
a  time  when  even  though  the  spirit  is 
willing  the  flesh  is  too  weak  to  com- 
bat a  long  continued  wear  and  tear. 
One  of  the  best  tooth-powders,  if  one 
is  careful  in  its  use,  is  very  fine  char- 
coal. If  properly  prepared  it  is  so  fine 
that  it  does  not  injure  the  enamel,  and 
is  antiseptic  and  alkaline — a  combina- 
tion that  is  usually  much  to  be  de- 
sired. 

Most  people  do  not  realize  the  im- 
portance of  taking  proper  care  of  the 
teeth,  at  least  thev  do  not  realize  it 
until  it  is  too  late  to  repair  the  dam- 
age. One  of  the  very  best  articles  for 
the  toilet-table,  if  very  carefully  and 
intelligently  used,  is  diluted  sulphur- 
ous acid.  It  should  be  prepared  in  the 
proportion  of  about  ten  drops  of  acid 
to  two-thirds  of  a  tumbler   of    water. 
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When  one  awakens  in  the  morning 
with  a  horrible  taste  in  the  mouth  and 
a  feeling  of  dullness  and  general  dis- 
comfort, a  thorough  rinsing  of  the 
mouth  and  throat  with  this  prepara- 
tion is  of  the  greatest  value.  If  a  few 
drops  are  swallowed  it  does  not  harm, 
but,  of  all  things,  make  a  complete 
cleansing  of  the  mouth,  teeth  and 
throat  in  all  the  corners  and  crevices. 
It  removes  the  adhesive  secretion 
which  will  sometimes  come  away  in 
great  sheets.  Immediately  afterward 
brush  the  teeth  with  Castile  soap  in 
abundance.  This  corrects  any  acidity 
that  may  remain  about  the  roots  of 
the  teeth,  and  puts  the  mouth  in  fine 
condition  for  breakfast.  Few  people 
seem  to  realize  that  this  unpleasant 
state  of  the  mouth  is  something  that 


should  be  removed  and  not  allow 
go  into  the  stomach.  An  enor 
amount  of  dyspepsia  and  distre 
ferments  in  the  digestive  appa 
are  chargeable  directly  to  food 
lodges  between  the  teeth  and  de 
generating  all  sorts  of  evil  condit 
There  are  people  in  the  world 
if  they  waken  in  the  night  with 
disagreeable  sensation  of  stuffiness 
sort  to  the  tooth  brush  and  antise{ 
followed  by  a  washing  out  with 
tile  soap  and  a  rubbing  with  cl 
and  retire,  serene  in  the  conscious 
that  they  have  probably  removed  s 
millions  of  bacteria  from  their  mo 
that  otherwise  would  have  found  1 
way  to  the  digestive  apparatus,  to 
duce  untold  miseries  and  discomf 


FRUIT  AS  A  MEDICINE. 


Much  has  been  written  during  the 
past  f^w  years  of  the  dietetic  value  of 
fruits  and  the  attention  of  the  public 
cannot  too  frequently  be  drawn  to  this 
universally  recognized  fact. 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  when  one 
is  yearning  for  summer  fruits,  most  of 
which  have  remarkably  efficacious 
medicinal  properties,  the  tendency 
leans  towards  those  containing  natural 
acids,  such  as  the  lemon  and  lime.  We 
wish  to  speak  more  particularly  of  the 
lime,  which  is  considered,  from  a  medi- 
cal and  scientific  standpoint,  to  possess 
more  valuable  properties  than  the 
lemon,  and  contains  a  higher  percent- 
age of  citricity,  combined  with  the 
priceless  properties  in  its  solids  which 
form  an  excellent  non-alcoholic  stimu- 


lant to  the  liver,  directing  the  bile 
its  proper  channel,  clearing  the 
and  is  a  natural  brain  food,  produ 
healthy  sleep.  Chronic  dysp 
know  the  value  of  lime  juice, 
many  sufferers  have  been  enable 
its  use  to  freely  partake  of  their  n 
ing  coffee  without  inconvenienc< 
the  feeling  of  dizziness  so  often 
duced  through  the  liberal  use  of 
palatable  beverage.  It  is  a  remarl 
fact  that  you  are  fairly  safe  in  ea 
in  moderation,  anything  that  c( 
along  without  inconvenience  if  you 
get  into  the  habit  of  taking  half  a  v 
glass  of  lime  juice  in  water  hal 
hour  before  breakfast  each  mon 
Some  prefer  to  add  sugar,  but  tiki 
timer  generally  drinks  it  in  the  pre 
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tion  of  one  ounce  lime  juice  to  four 
ounces  of  water  without  sweetening. 
Cases  of  obstinate  constipation  and 
rfaeamatism  may  be  eradicated,  and 
uric  acid  eliminated  from  the  system 
by  the  judicious  use  of  lime  juice. 
Care  should  be  taken  as  to  the  selec- 
tion of  lime  juice,  there  being  much 
offered  for  sale  which  would  not  bear 
close  inspection.  The  golden  yellow 
juice,  brilliant  in  appearance,  is  the 
best ;  if  of  reddish  color,  it  is  not  fit  for 
consumption,  indicating  decomposi- 
tion. The  finest  lime  gardens  in  the 
world  (see  The  Century,  May,  1904) 
arc  on  the  little  Island  of  "Montserrat" 
in  the  British  West  Indies,  where  the 
limes  are  carefully  cultivated,  and 
pressed  for  bottling,  none  being 
pressed  except  those  which  are  in 
a  perfect  condition  of  ripeness, 
ensuring  absolutely  sound  and  ripe 
fruit.  Much  lime  juice  consumed, 
is  pressed  in  the  winter  from  fruit 
in  all  conditions,  the  limes  being 
frequently  green    and    bruised,  conse- 


quently unwholesome,  and  the  juice 
pressed  from  such  fruit  will  generally 
produce  griping. 

As  a  beverage  and  thirst  quencher, 
lime  juice  is  more  satisfactory  than 
most  fruits ;  it  may  be  used  in  a  variety 
of  drinks,  combined  with  kola  and 
flavors  of  all  kinds.  It  always  leaves 
a  clean  taste  in  the  mouth,  while  many 
of  the  sweetened  drinks,  and  creams, 
seem  to  produce  more  thirst  and  leave 
a  thick  taste  behind. 

Lime  juice  is  carried  by  all  ships 
making  long  voyages,  and  a  small  por- 
tion served  out  every  day  to  each  sailor 
as  a  preventative  of  scurvy,  and  to 
keep  the  men  in  perfect  condition, 
therefore  too  much  publicity  cannot  be 
given  to  this  excellent  fruit  juice,  from 
a  scientific  standpoint,  and  we  regret 
that  so  few  people  are  familiar  with  its 
use.  There  is  an  old  adage  going  the 
rounds  in  the  West  Indies,  something 
like  this — "Drink  the  juice  of  a  lime 
before  breakfast,  and  the  doctor  will 
have  to  beg  his  bread." 


A   RECENT   COURT   DECISION. 


(From  Thought,  March,  1905.) 


Not  least  among  the  many  straws  in- 
dicating the  direction  of  the  wind  of 
public  sentiment  is  a  recent  decision  of 
the  Federal  Supreme  Court  involving 
the  right  to  advertise  and  practise  psychic 
treatment,  even  the  much-derided  absent 
treatment  first  introduced  by  Christian 
Scientists. 

In  rendering  the  decision  Judge  Peck- 
ham  said:  "There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  influence  of  the  mind  upon  the  physi- 
cal condition  of  the  body  is  very  power- 
ful. *  *  *  Just  to  what  extent  the  men- 


tal conditions  aflfect  the  body  no  one  can 
accurately  say.  *  *  *  How  can  any  one 
lay  down  the  limit  and  say  beyond  that 
there  is  fraud  and  pretense?" 

Gradually  mental  medicine  is  working 
itself  to  the  front  and  the  day  is  not  dis- 
tant when  many  of  its  opponents  will  be- 
come its  enthusiastic  supporters. 

Is  there  good  reason  for  a  rational 
person  being  denied  the  liberty  to  treat 
disease  with  any  remedies  that  may  com- 
mend themselves  to  his  choice,  if  he  can 
find  willing  patients,  whether  such  rem- 
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edies  be  derived  from  the  juices  of  plants, 
from  bacterial  inoculation,  from  chemical 
synthesis,  from  variously  modified  ani- 
mal fluids  and  organs,  from  assumed  di- 
vine interposition  or  from  the  imponder- 
able, though  potent,  action  of  mind  on 
mind  ?  People  usually  choose  their  physi- 
cians, as  they  do  their  husbands  and 
wives,  because  of  whims  rather  than 
from  logical  convictions ;  and  they  ought 
not  to  have  the  right  to  do  so  taken  from 
them. 

Moreover,  medicine  and  theology  are 
closely  related,  and  the  state  should  not 
attempt  to  bolster  up  any  theories  or 
practices  of  either.  To  be  sure,  civil 
laws  ought  to  insist  on  defining  and  in- 
terdicting immorality  and  injustice,  and 
they  should  likewise  forbid  acts  which 
may  unnecessarily  jeopardize  human  life, 
for  both  these  are  essential  to  mainte- 
nance of  the  social  order.  But  a  particular 
method  of  treating  disease  should  not 
be  stigmatized  as  peculiarly  hazardous 
on  the  mere  dictum  of  a  rival,  no  matter 
how  aged  and  experienced  that  rival 
may  be.  To  be  controlled  by  an  illiberal 
spirit  is  seriously  to  handicap  improve- 
ment. Until  such  time  as  orthodox 
medicine  is  capable  of  curing  at  least  a 
fair  percentage  of  cases  that,  without 
treatment,  would  proceed  to  a  fatal  ter- 
mination, new  methods  of  treatment  will 
be  arising,  and  in  the  interest  of  hn 
manity  they  ought  to  be  encouraged. 
Both  legislators  and  physicians  are  often 
poor  judges  of  the  value  of  new  medical 
ideas — the  former  from  lack  of  special 
knowledge  and  the  latter  because  of 
strong  bias. 


The  people  have  a  right  to  their  ova 
opinions  and  practices.  One  of  tte 
greatest  perils  to  our  present  form  of 
government  is  found  in  a  tenden^  to 
closer  restrictions  of  individual  righli 
We  are  in  danger  of  overlegislatii^ 
Our  statute  volumes  are  loading  book 
shelves  to  the  breaking  point.  The  very 
intolerance  from  which  our  progenitors 
sought  escape  among  the  wild  animals 
and  wilder  redmen  of  our  forests  is  rear- 
ing its  hated  form  in  our  midst  and  by 
our  own  sanction.  It  is  time  to  call  a 
halt,  and  our  judiciary  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated in  the  people's  name  when  they 
give  a  liberal  interpretation  of  a  citi- 
zen's rights. 

As  a  people  we  should  beware  lest  we 
be  found  fighting  against  Truth,  for 
Truth  is  God  and  cannot  be  subdued. 

Note. — ^There  are  few  intelligent,  fair- 
minded  people  who  will  not  heartily  in- 
dorse the  utterances  of  Judge  Peckham, 
in  rendering  the  decision  referred  to 
above.  While  we  strictly  maintain  that 
the  practice  of  the  healing  art  should  be 
safeguarded  from  charlatanry,  yet  the  in- 
alienable right  of  every  person  to  decide 
for  him  or  herself,  how  or  by  whom 
they  shall  be  treated  in  the  event  of  sick- 
ness, should  be  no  less  scrupulously  re- 
garded. What  we  need  is  a  liberal  in- 
terpretation of  the  law — its  spirit,  not 
the  mere  letter;  and  it  is  gratifying  to 
note  that,  at  least,  one  member  of  the 
Federal  Supreme  Court  recognizes  that 
fact.  With  more  men  like  Judge  Peck- 
ham  on  the  bench,  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple will  become  more  secure. — Ed. 


The  Prussian  Minister  of  Public  In- 
struction has  issued  a  circular  to  the 
provincial  school  boards  and  the  fed- 
eral governments  in  the  German  Em- 


pire requesting  them  to  prohibit  the 
wearing  of  corsets  by  the  pupils  of 
girls'  schools  and  colleges. 


Conducted  by  Harriet  Hemiup  Van  Cleve. 


AUGUST, 
searing  hence  thy  roses, 
jmmer,  fare  thee  well! 
inging  thy  last  melodies 
■y  wood  and  dell. 

:nt  Roosevelt,  in  his  address 
he  National  Congress  of 
at  Washington,  said  so  many 
nspiring     and     encouraging 

women,  especially  mothers, 
ssible  it  only  made  us  prouder 

have  such  a  man  at  the 
jur  nation,  one  of  such  lofty 
ho  in  all  the  honors  heaped 
:,  still  turns  to  the  home  and 
ly  as  the  safeguard  of  the 
id  to  mothers  he  tells  the  old 
hich  will  never  grow  old  no 
ow  much  we  may  progress, 
rs  is  the  highest  and  noblest 
He  says;  "No  ordinary  work 
man  is  either  as  hard  or  as 
■le  as  the  work  of  a  woman 
ringing  up  a  small  family  of 
for  upon  her  time  and 
demands  are  made  not  only 
ir  of  the  day,  but  often  every 
ne  night ;  she  may  have  to  get 
after  night  to  take  care  of  a 
I,  and  yet  must  by  day  con- 
lo  all  her  household  duties  as 

if  the  family  means  are  scant 


she  must  usually  enjoy  even  her  rare 
holidays  taking  her  whole  brood  of 
children  with  her. 

"The  birth  pangs  make  all  men  the 
debtors  of  all  women.  Above  all,  our 
sympathy  and  regard  are  due  to  the 
struggling  wives  among  those  whom 
Abraham  Lincoln  called  the  plain  peo- 
ple, and  whom  he  so  loved  and 
trusted;  for  the  lives  of  these  women 
are  often  led  on  the  lonely  heights  of 
quiet  self-heroism. 

"A  mother's  work  is  never  ending. 
No  mother  has  an  easy  time,  and  most 
mothers  have  a  very  hard  time,  and 
yet  what  true  mother  would  barter 
her  experience  of  joy  and  sorrow  in  ex- 
change for  a  life  of  cold  selfishness. 

"Into  the  mother's  keeping  is  com- 
mitted the  destiny  of  the  generations 
to  come  after  us.  In  bringing  up  your 
children  yon  mothers  must  remember 
that  while  it  is  essential  to  be  loving 
and  tender,  it  is  no  less  essential  to  be 
wise  and  firm.  Teach  boys  and  girls 
alike  that  they  are  not  to  look  for- 
ward to  lives  spent  in  avoiding  diffi- 
culties, but  lives  spent  in  overcoming 
difficulties.  Teach  them  that  work, 
for  themselves  and  also  for  otliers,  is 
not  a  curse  but  a  blessing;  seek  to 
make  them  happy,  to  make  them  enjoy 
life,  but  also  seek  to  make  them  face 
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life  with  the  steadfast  resolution  to 
wrest  success  from  labor  and  advers- 
ity, and  to  do  their  whole  duty  before 
God  and  to  man.  Surely  she  who  can 
thus  train  her  sons  and  her  daughters 
is  thrice  fortunate  and  blessed  among 


women. 


» 


"The  very  name  of  mother  stands 
for  loving  unselfishness  and  self-abne- 
gation, and  is  fraught  with  associa- 
tions which  render  it  holy. 

"The  task  of  almost  every  mother  is 
not  easy,  but  when  she  has  done  it  and 
looks  back  over  a  life  of  loving  un- 
selfishness and  self-abnegation  there 
shall  come  to  her  the  highest  and 
holiest  joy  known  to  mankind,  and 
having  done  it,  she  shall  have  the  re- 
ward prophesied  in  the  Scripture;  for 
her  husband,  her  children,  and  all  peo- 
ple who  realize  that  her  work  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  all  national  happi- 
ness and  greatness,  shall  rise  up  and 
call  her  blessed." 


Not  long  ago  I  met  a  mother  who 
told  me  this  little  experience  out  of 
her  own  life.  She  was  an  ideal 
mother,  and  day  by  day  I  learned  to 
admire  this  wise,  tender,  loving  wo- 
man, who  guided  so  wisely  and  so 
well  her  beautiful  family  of  fine  chil- 
dren. Making  them  a  joy  to  all  with 
whom  they  came  in  contact.  One  day 
one  of  her  boys,  who  was  eight  years 
old,  announced  to  his  mother  that  he 
intended  to  run  away.  He  had  been 
punished  and  felt  sullen  and  unhappy. 
The  wise  mother  did  not  hold  out  any 
threat  of  bread  and  water,  or  the 
promise  of  any  kind  of  punishment. 
She  calmly  asked  the  boy  where  he 
wanted  to  go,  and  when  he  showed  in- 


decision she  suggested  a  neigti 
town  as  a  good  place  for  the  fir 
Then  she  packed  up  a  few 
clothes,  put  up  a  dainty  lunchec 
after  everything  was  ready,  sh 
"I  am  so  sorry  yo;i  want  to  le; 
we  shall  miss  you  very  much, 
course  if  you  don't  like  it  he 
want  to  run  away  you  can  do 
cannot  bear  to  have  you  unhap 
matter  how  sad  it  makes  me. 
are  happier  away  you  must  go.' 
boy  wavered  for  a  moment,  thei 
to  the  front  door.  There  he  he 
longer,  but  shut  his  grim  little 
and  started  out.  His  mother  s< 
door  close  behind  him.  Her 
ached.  Would  he  come  back?  ' 
he?  She  went  to  the  windov 
had  reached  the  front  gate,  ai 
hand  was  on  the  latch.  He  st 
The  moments  were  like  a  the 
years  to  the  mother.  He  pull< 
gate  open,  he  put  one  foot  ps 
line  that  marked  the  limits  of  hi 
little  world,  then  all  in  an  inst 
dropped  his  bundle,  rushed  bac 
the  house  and  fell  sobbing  ini 
mother's  arms. 

He  had  had  his  lesson.     He 
spoke  of  running  away  again. 


USEFUL  HINTS. 

It  is  difficult  to  keep  brass  an 
per,  especially  in  the  summer, 
and  fresh  looking;  after  polish 
they  are  painted  with  the  white 
egg  they  will  keep  from  tamishi 
some  time.  Beat  the  white  of  tl 
fairly  stiff.  This  makes  a  ligh 
nish. 


To    brighten    oilcloth    or    lim 
wipe  with  a  cloth  wet  with  kcro 
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»ur    enamelled   ware   with    pow- 
pumice  stone. 


lite  cotton  crepe  makes  pretty 
:eable  window  draperies  for  sum- 
cottages.  They  can  be  hemmed 
mmed  with  ball  fringe. 


w  that  jelly-making  time  is  at 
attention  is  called  to  the  new 
iseful  strainer  on  the  market.  It 
i;alvanized  iron  frame  with  nickel 
to  hold  the  bag,  and  an  auto- 
:  weight  squeezer,  and  the  result 
»re  juice,  which  nevertheless  is  as 
as  crystal. — Good  Housekeeping. 


needles  are  stuck  in  a  piece  of 
flannel  while  at  the  sea   shore 
will  not  rust. 


spberries  should  not  be  put  in  the 
:erator,  as  they  will  mold  very 
ly.  They  should  be  kept  where 
ir  can  circulate  through  the  box. 


bag  of  balsam  pine  laid  among 
s  and  pillow  cases  gives  them  a 
itful  odor. 


ed  peas  are  easily  prepared,  and 
etter  than  canned  ones,  and  last 
ear  around. 


making  drawn  work  the  threads 
more  easily  if  the  material  is 
:d  with  a  little  good  white  soap. 


RECIPES, 
a  cottage  Love  may  dwell ; 
t  cottages  cost  money; 
we  grows  lean  unless  he's  fed 
potatoes,  meat  and  bread, 
well  as  flowers  and  honey. 


In  making  preserves  the  following 
are  excellent  rules  to  observe:  First, 
the  fruit  must  be  gathered  dry.  It 
must  be  carefullv  stirred  with  a 
wooden  spoon  to  prevent  burning.  It 
must  be  slowly  boiled  before  adding 
sugar,  and  boiled  quickly  afterward. 
It  must  be  kept  in  a  dry  airy  place 
when  put  away. 


Pressed  Meats. 

Mince  any  cold  cooked  meat,  add 
one  teaspoonful  grated  onion,  one 
tablespoonful  minced  parsley,  one  tea- 
spoonful  curry  powder,  one  teaspoon- 
ful horseradish,  two  tablespoonfuU 
melted  butter,  and  enough  hot  water 
to  just  moisten,  not  wet,  pack  in  dish 
and  set  on  ice.  When  ready  to  serve, 
run  a  broad  bladed  knife  between  meat 
and  bowl  and  it  will  slip  out. 


EscALLOPED  Celery  and  Eggs. 

Scrape,  wash  and  cut  in  inch  lengths 
two  heads  of  well-blanched  celery. 
Cook  in  boiling  salted  water  for  half  an 
hour,  or  until  tender.  Hard-boil  five 
eggs.  Remove  the  shells  and  slice. 
Make  a  white  sauce  with  two  cups  of 
milk,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  one- 
half  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  a  dash  of 
pepper.  Place  the  celery,  cream  sauce 
and  sliced,  eggs  in  layers  in  a  buttered 
fireproof  serving  dish,  having  the  last 
layer  of  sauce,  cover  the  top  with 
bread  crumbs,  and  bake  twentv  min- 
utes  in  a  moderate  oven. 


Cafe  Frappe. 

Mix  a  quart  of  black  coffee  with  a 
quart  of  cream  and  a  cupful  of  sugar,  or 
better,  sweeten  with  syrup.  Freeze  the 
same  as  ice  cream,  and  serve  in  glasses. 
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Mousses. 
Whip  a  pint  of  cream  very  stiff;  turn 
it  into  a  sieve  to  drain  for  a  few  min- 
utes so  it  will  be  entirely  dry.  Return 
it  to  the  bowl  and  whip  into  it  lightly 
four  tablespoonfuls  of  powdered  sugar, 
and  a  tablespoonful  of  black  coffee,  or  a 
teaspoonful  of  any  flavoring  extract,  or 
an  ounce  of  chocolate,  melted  and  di- 
luted with  a  little  milk  or  cream,  and 
flavor  with  a  few  drops  of  vanilla.  Turn 
the  cream  into  a  mold  and  pack  it  in  ice 
and  salt  for  four  hours. 


"Blessed   is   he    who   has    found   his 
work."  — Carlisle. 


Corn  Pudding. 

Scrape  a  dozen  ears  of  full  grown 
corn  by  slitting  each  row  of  kernels 
with  a  sharp  knife,  and  then  with  the 
back  of  the  knife  scraping  all  the  soft 
part  out,  leaving  the  empty  hull  on 
the  cob.  Add  a  pint  of  milk,  a  cup  of 
sugar,  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  a 
tablespoonful  of  melted  butter.  Bake 
three  hours  in  a  moderate  oven.  This 
dish  may  be  prepared  in  the  winter 
from  canned  corn.  It  can  be  served 
as  a  vegetable  by  leaving  out  the 
sugar. 


CONCERNING  WOMEN. 

She  loved  her  home,  no  place    more 

dear ; 
Yet  home-love  gave  her  power  to  see 
The  world-wide  woes  in  human  lives 
That  toil  and  p^roan  and  are  not  free. 


Recently  there  was  held  in  Calcutta 
a  congress  of  women.  The  title  of  the 
assemblv     was    the    "Bharat     Mahila 


Somaj."  A  few  European  womei 
with  the  Hindu,  Mahrati,  Parse< 
Mohammedan  ladies,  and  the  d 
sions  were  carried  on  in  three 
guages. 


Miss  Ida  Ryan,  of  the  gradu 
class  of  the  Massachusetts  Institt 
Technology,  has  won  the  first 
g^ven  by  the  Boston  Society  of  I 
tects  for  the  best  architectural  d 
submitted  by  a  graduate. 


Serene  and  content  Mrs.  Julia  ^ 
Howe  quietly  celebrated  her  ei 
sixth  birthday  in  her  Beacon  5 
home  with  her  children  and  g 
children.  Mrs.  Howe  is  in  good  I 
and  spirits.  Her  birthday  week  ' 
busy  one.  She  entertained  on  We 
day  evening  a  large  club,  and 
chosen  its  President,  on  Thursda 
attended  the  funeral  of  her  be 
friend,  Mary  A.  Livermore,  on  F 
she  delivered  a  forcible  addres 
"The  Revival  of  Morality,"  befor 
Free  Religions  Association.  Sh« 
written  much  of  late.  The  Ch 
Endeavor  World  contains  a  long  j 
from  her  pen,  and  the  Boston  Tran 
a  worthy  tribute  to  Mrs.  Livermore 
all  the  readers  of  these  columns  1 
long  and  be  as  young  as  my  friend 
Howe. 


"Had    every    tongue    been    hi 
with  its  first  falsehood  many  a 
truth  had  never    been    uttered. 
every  step  been  repressed  with  it! 
stumble,  man  would  still  be  era 
on  his  hands  and  knees.     Had 
endeavor  been   stopped   with   its 
failure  the  world  would  have  ma< 
progress." 


■:sTioN. — I  wish  you  would  please 
ne  some  information  concerning 
ick,  I  am  28  years  old,  and  have 
I  ache  in   my  back,   which  con- 

for  days  at  a  tinie.  I  have  had 
some  years;  but  I  think  it  is  get- 
vorse.     I  catch  cold  very  easily, 

seems  to  settle  in  my  back.  1 
cough,  and  am  healthy  in  other 
ts.  Am  married,  sober,  and 
;ood  care  of  myself.  Your  reply 
e  greatly  appreciated.  Yours  re- 
uUy,  W.  A.   Koester,  Greenock, 

iWER. — A  little  more  information 
Kcupation,  etc.,  would  have  ■been 
Jstance  in  arriving  at  a  conclu- 

In  view  of  your  age,  it  may  be 
narital  excesses  are   responsible 

e  trouble;  but  you  will  be  the 
udge  of  that.  Leaving  that  out 
e    question,    the    trouble    would 

to    be    of    rheumatic  origin,  in 

case,  we  should  expect  to  learn 
'ou  were  of  a  constipated  habit, 

is  a  prime  factor  in  rheumatic 
es,  owing  to  the  re-absorption 
■  uric  acid  into  the  circulation, 
•hich,  by  retarding  the  circula- 
jredisposes  the  subject  to  colds. 
lis  hypothesis  we  would  advise 

thoroughly  cleanse  the  system  by 
IS     enemas    taken    daily    for    a 

and  after  that  gradually  reduc- 
e  frequency.  Practise  a  system 
derate  physical  exercises,  talcing 
(Ot  to  overdo  them;  but  at  the 
time,  gradually  increasing  their 
Spend  all  the  time  you  can  in 


the  open  air,  and  diligently  practise 
deep  breathing.  We  feel  convinced 
that  the  above  suggestions,  if  faith- 
fully practised,  will  solve  the  difficulty. 

Question. — What  would  you  advise 
me  to  wear  as  a  chest  protector?  I 
feel  the  need  of  one,  but  do  not  know 
the  best  material  to  make  it  of.  I  am 
troubled  also  with  a  pain  across  the 
region  of  the  lungs,  and  have  had  hy- 
pophosphites  advised  to  remedy  it. 
Kindly  give  me  your  advice  on  these 
two  points,  and  oblige,  Yours,  Edgar 
N'orthrupp,  Waco,  Texas. 

Answer. — In  reply  to  your  first 
question  will  say  that  in  our  opinion 
so-called  "chest-protectors"  cause 
more  trouble  than  they  cure,  and 
render  the  chest  more  delicate.  A 
more  simple  plan  is  to  bathe  the 
throat  and  chest  every  morning  with 
strong  salt  water  (almost  brine),  com- 
mencing with  the  water  tepid,  and 
gradually  reducing  the  temperature 
until  you  can  use  the  water  absolutely 
cold,  without  discomfort.  This  will 
have  the  effect  of  hardening  the 
tissues  so  that  they  will  no  longer  be 
susceptible  to  changes  of  temperature. 
To  your  second  question  we  beg  to 
say  that  we  are  unalterably  opposed 
to  the  use  of  drrgs,  especially  in  such 
a  case.  In  the  first  place,  the  trouble 
may  not  be  pulmonary,  but  muscular; 
but  if  it  is  in  the  lungs,  deterioration 
has  evidently  commenced,  and  nothing 
will  avert  it  but  nature's  own  remedy 
— oxygen;     therefore,     persistent     deep 
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breathing  offers  the  rational  indicated 
remedy.  This,  combined  with  the  in- 
haling of  beechwood  creosote,  will  ef- 
fectually meet  the  case. 


Question. — Allow  me  to  state  to  you 
a  peculiar  condition,  and  ask  your 
valuable  advice  upon  it.  I  have  a  most 
uncomfortable  twitching  sometimes 
in  the  back  of  my  leg,  immediately 
above  the  ankles,  which  I  find  it  im- 
possible to  control,  no  matter  how 
hard  I  try.  I  consider  myself  in 
fairly  good  health,  otherwise.  If  you 
will  tell  me  the  trouble,  and  how  to 
get  rid  of  it,  you  will  confer  a  great 
favor  on  yours  truly,  Richard  K. 
Armstrong,  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

Answer. — ^The  trouble  described  is 
evidently  a  case  of  what  is  known  as 
subsultus.  It  is  generally  indicative  of 
extreme  debility,  and  is  common  in 
low  fevers  and  other  debilitating  dis- 
eases. When  found  in  persons  of 
otherwise  good  health,  it  points  to 
some  obstruction  in  the  depurating 
organs,  either  the  skin  or  bowels,  or 
both.  The  means  of  cure  are  the 
daily  bath,  a  diet  of  coarse  plain  food, 
and  frequent  copious  cool  injections. 


Question. — I  am  five  feet  eight 
inches  tall,  fairly  well  developed,  and 
fond    of    outdoor    exercise.     But    my 


A  curious  point  in  Swedish  criminal 
law  is  that  confession  is  necessary  be- 
fore capital  punishment  can  be  carried 
out.  If,  however,  the  culprit  persists 
in  protesting  his  innocence  in  the  face  of 
overpowering  evidence,  the  prison  disci- 
pline is  made  extremely  strict  and  severe 
until  the  desired  confession  is  obtained. 


breath  is  very  short,  even  in  m 
condition,   yet   I   look   the   pictt 
health,  they  •  tell   me.     Do  you 
there  is  any  trouble   with  the 
and  if  so,  how  can   I  find  out! 
stomach  appears  to  be  all  righ 
my    throat    is    awful  weak.     D 
know  of  any  exercise  that  will  in 
the  size  of  the  hands  and  feet? 
Dick    Weaver,    27    Rathbone 
Lancaster,  Pa. 

Answer. — After  considering 
statement,  we  conclude  that  the 
ness  of  breath  is  rather  due  to  1 
proper  lung  development,  anc 
conclusion  is  strengthened  by 
statement  that  the  throat  is 
Our  advice  is  to  practise  deep  1 
ing  persistently,  always  in 
through  the  nose  slowly,  and  ex 
through  the  month  rapidly.  A 
plan  is  to  inhale  in  three  sectioni 
a  short  pause  between ;  but  not 
ing  any  air  to  escape.  Anoth 
cellent  thing  is  to  bathe  the  thro 
chest  with  salt  water,  as  advii 
the  case  of  Edgar  Northrupp  i 
department.  We  do  not  know  « 
exercise  for  enlarging  the  hanc 
feet,  but  the  hands  may  be  str 
ened  by  alternately  contractin 
relaxing  the  hands  upon  balls  of 
held  in  them,  and  the  feet  by 
nately  raising  the  body  upon  tl 
of  the  toes  and  lowering  it. 


One  of  the  oldest  and  most  c 
samples  of  the  locksmith's  art  is  at 
to  the  door  of  Temple  Church, 
Street,  London.  The  key  weighs 
pounds,  is  eighteen  inches  long,  ar 
like  other  keys, -it  was  not  made  i 
lock.  On  the  contrary,  the  loc 
made  for  it. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


re.  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat  Nursing. 
By  A.  Edward  Davis,  A.M.,  M.D. 
Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Eye 
in  the  New  York  Post  Graduate 
Hospital,  and  Berman  Douglas, 
M.D.,  Professor  of  Diseases  of 
the  Nose  and  Throat  in  the  New 
York  Post  Graduate  Medical 
School  and  Hospital.  32  illustra- 
tions. Extra  cloth.  Price,  $1.25 
net.  F.  A.  Davis  Company,  Pub- 
lishers, 1914-16  Cherry  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

To  the  medical  student,  and  to  the 
ursing  fraternity  this  book  will  prove 
f  great  help.  Unfortunately,  during 
le  college  course  the  student,  while 
aving  the  disease  and  its  treatment 
dinted  out,  has  little  means  of  ac- 
uiring  the  knowledge  that  will  en- 
ble  him  to  give  definite  instructions, 
ther  to  the  nurse  or  patient  for  the 
>st  operation  care  of  the  case.  Even 
le  general  practitioner  will  find  the 
ork  exceedingly  useful,  since  it  en- 
)les  him  easily  to  acquire  the  needed 
formation.  The  illustrations  are  ex- 
jedingly  good,  and  will  be  found  of 
"eat  assistance.  Practical,  helpful 
orks  of  this  kind  are  always  accept- 
)le,  for  truth  compels  us  to  say,  that 
large  proportion  of  similar  works  ap- 
jar  to  aim  more  at  displaying  the 
ithor's     knowledge    of    his     subject 


than  a  desire  to  impart  that  knowledge 
in  a  practical  manner. 


The  biggest  cannon  ball  ever  made 
eighed  2,600  pounds,  and  was  manu- 
ctured  at  the  Krupp  Works,  Essen, 
»r  the  government  of  the  Czar.  The 
iin    from    which    this    projectile    was 


Practical  Problems  of  Diet  and  Nu- 
trition. By  Max  Einhorn,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Medicine  at  the  New 
York  Post  Graduate  Medical 
School  and  Hospital,  and  Visiting 
Physician  to  the  German  Hos- 
pital, New  York.  New  York: 
William  Wood  &  Co.  1905.  64 
pp.     i2mo.     Price,  75  cents. 

This  collection  of  papers,  which 
have  already  appeared  in  periodicals, 
are  now  collected  in  book  form,  and 
will  help  to  solve  many  of  the  diffi- 
culties met  with  by  the  physician.  It 
is  an  established  fact  in  therapeutics 
that  food  is  either  a  poison  or  a  medi- 
cine, according  to  the  quantity  and 
quality  ingested:  but  from  the  scant 
attention  paid  to  the  matter  by 
the  average  practitioner,  they  do 
not  realize  the  truth  of  what  they 
profess  to  believe.  It  is  an  un- 
questionable fact  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  troubles  that  afflict 
humanity  can  be  successfully 
treated  by  dietary  methods  alone,  and 
it  would  be  an  excellent  thing  for  hu- 
manity if  every  physician  was  com- 
pelled to  pass  an  examination  in  dietet- 
ics, and  the  preparation  of  foods.  The 
value  of  such  books  as  the  one  under 
consideration  can  scarcely  be  esti- 
mated. 


fired  is  also  the  largest  in  the  world, 
and  is  placed  in  the  fortifications  of 
Cronstadt.  This  gun  has  a  range  of 
twelve  miles,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
each  shot  costs  £300. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


"HEALTH  CHAT." 


By  the  Manager. 


If     it     were 

p  o  5  s  ibie,  1 
should  like  a 
personal 
chat  with 
evqry  one  of 
our  subscrib- 
ers. I  should 
like  to  spend 
a  half  hour 
with  them  in 
my  private  office  and  tell  them  about 
the  good  things  that  are  to  come. 

In  looking  over  the  subscription 
books,  I  find  that  a  great  many  of 
you  have  been  constant  readers  for  ten 
years — even  fifteen  years.  If  I  could 
go  back  still  further  in  our  records,  I 
should  probably  find  that  thousands  of 
you  have  been  with  us  even  longer. 

I  feel  that  it  is  only  right  that  those 
who  have  been  loyal  all  these  years 
should  share  in  the  success  of  the 
Health  Publishing  Co.  To  speak 
plainer,  you  should  have  shares  in  this 
publication.  I  have  made  arrangements 
with  the  Board  of  Directors  by  which 
you  can  become  part  owner  of  this 
publication.  I  have  authority  to  offer 
for  sale  a  limited  number  of  shares. 

I  shall  not  take  the  space  in  this  an- 
nouncement to  go  into  the  matter  in 
detail.  I  have  just  finished  an  elabo- 
rate book  entitled 

"The  Manager's  Invitation.'' 
All  subscribers  to  or  friends  of 
Health  should  have  a  copy  of  this  care- 
fully prepared  book.  Upon  request  I 
shall  be  glad  to  send  you  a  copy  and 
pay  all  the  carriage  charges. 


1  know  this  book  will  interest 
It  gives  the  extensive  history  of 
magazine—over  50  years  old.  Hej 
has  been  published  regularly  « 
month.  For  over  600  months  a  it 
zine  has  been  brought  out.  Do  I 
to  tell  you  that  our  magazine  is  a 
cess?  The  very  fact  of  its  long 
and  healthy  growth  places  upon  i 
stamp  of  public  approval. 

I  have  prepared  this  book  for 
benefit.  I  know  that  you  will  aj 
ciate  the  heart-to-heart  talk  whi 
contains. 

In  receiving  a  copy  of  this  book 
only  obligation  that  I  shall  reque 
that  yon  will  read  it  from  covt 
cover.  Consider  my  invitation 
fuliy.  If  you  accept  it,  it  will  he 
of  the  wisest  steps  you  ever  toe 
your  life.  If  you  do  not  I  shall 
feel  hurt.  1  hope  you  will  hot  mis: 
of  the  greatest  opportunities  ever 
sented  to  you. 

Surely  you  are  pleased  with  th< 
pearance  of  our  magazine  this  m 
It  will  be  our  aim  to  still  furthei 
prove  our  publication  from  mont 
month. 

Write  for  a  copy  of  this  bool 
day.  If  you  desire,  fill  out  the  coi 
below,  and  mail  it  to  me  personal! 
RICH.^RD  PALMER,  MANAC 
HE.XLTH  PUBLISHING  CO 
321  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Please  mail  to  address  below, 
"THE  MANAGER'S  INVITATK 
Name   

Street  

City  

State   


igestien  Cured 
In  One  Day! 

NO  DHuoa 

-  SLIGHT  CIIANiiB  IN  DIET. 
ADVICi;  MAILED  KREEL 


liug   he  desires  if   he  eats  a  little 

IM  GLUTEN 

iluy  to  regulate  aod  equalize  the 
It  sir.agihens  the  whole  digestive 
m  I  :o  yiiu  Raliie  the  pleasure  of 
tgn  i-lfo;i,'  stomach?  Hot  weather 
ularilLcs  may  be  modified.  Write 
r  advice  with  samples. 


Pure  GiDteo  Food  Go 

)  Welt  Broadway.  How  York. 


'  STAND  OVER  A  HOT  STOVE 


iklns  B  Pi«a*ur«  by  Ualns 

0-Hl-O  Stiim  Cooktr 

WITH  TWO  DOORB 

Prices.    92.50  to  S9.S0 

ADVANTAQES 


5  Fiiod  not  tpolled   by  wuit- 

B.  3avfMS0peTCriiliit  fooil. 

erapOmtluQ.       Satrm    2.1 


»  go  p*r  wml  in  tabor. 

■m  tht  ptarr  a/«  raoh  or  tnakew  a  gt' 

hoan  OotUiM.  Itai  la  Cuilig  Fr  11 

daomely  Illustrated  Oatalosue  Frea 
ANT   GOOD    AGENTS   mnd    olll    Bu>riii[ 


)  STEAM  COOKER  CO. 

Ontario  Bulldins,  TOLEDO,  O. 


Pond's  Extract  Accident  Case 


YOU  SEND  THE  DOLUR,  WE  SEND  THE  CASE 
ADDRESS 

Pond's  Extract  Company 

7ee  PIFTH  AVE.,  HEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Fisherman's 
Luck 

in  Siiniiut-rtiiiie  means 
freedom  from  Prickly 
Heat,  Chafing  and 
Sunburn. 

MENNEN'S 
toTlIt 
POWDER 


always  brings  ini- 
meiiiate  relief  Be 
sure  tliat  you  gtt 
the  original. 


OerkiN  Heomb  Cs. 


A  man  to  whom  illness  was  chronic. 
When  told  that  he  needed  a  tonic, 
Said,  "Oh,  doctor,  dear, 
Won't  you  please  make  it  beer?" 
"No,   no,"  said   the  doc.,   "that's  Ten- 
tonic."  — Princeton  Tiger. 

"I  want  to  get  copies  of  your  paper 
for  a  week  back,"  said  the  old  gentle- 
man. 

"Don't  you  think  you'd  better  use  a 
porous  plaster?"  suggested  the  new  clerk 
in  the  publication  office. — Chicago  Med. 
Rec. 

One  night,  soon  after  the  opening 
of  the  fall  term,  a  little  boy  came  home 
and  gave  his  father  the  following  note, 
duly  signed  by  the  principal; 

"Mr. .   Dear  Sir:  It  becomes  my 

duty  to  inform  you  that  your  son 
shows  decided  indications  of  astig- 
matism, and  his  case  is  one  that  should 
be  attended  to  without  delay." 

The  next  day  the  father  sent  the  fol- 
lowing answer: 

"Dear  Sir:  Whip  it  out  of  him. 
Yours  truly.  "^ — y 

"Do  you  expect  your  son  to  take 
the  full  college  course?" 

"No.  He's  going  in  for  football. 
cane  rushing,  golf,  rowing  and  per- 
haps basehall :  but  he  has  made  up  his 
mind  to  cut  out  the  hammer  throw- 
ing."— Chicago  Record-Herald. 


Napoleon  sat  inadvertently  upon  t 
.smoking  cannon,  and  scorched  the  seat 
of  his  white  trousers. 

"I  cannot  turn  back  now,"  he  mut- 
tered to  an  aide,  as  he  hastily  dis- 
mounted. "I  have  burned  tnv 
britches  behind  me  I" 

This  historic  expression  has  been 
grossly  corrupted  by  later  writers  — 
Cleveland  Leader. 

In  a  little  town  in  Nova  Scotia  aw 
two  churches  situated  in  the  two  divi- 
sions of  the  village,  locally  designated 
as  the  "North  End"  and  "South  Ead." 
At  a  Sunday  morning  service  the 
officiating  clergyman  read  the  follow- 
ing notice:  "There  will  be  preaching 
at  II  o'clock  next  Sunday  morning  in 
the  church  at  the  North  End,  and  at  4 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  at  the  South 
End.  Infants  will  be  baptized  at  both 
ends." — New  York  Times. 

"Well,"  said  the  doctor,  "how  do 
you  feel  to-day?" 

"Oh,  doctor,"  replied  the  patient, 
wearily,  "I  am  suffering  the  torments 
of  the  damned." 

"What!  already?"  inquired  the  doc- 
tor, pleasantly. — Medical  Standard. 


Doctor — "Your  case  is  serious.   You 
are  going  the  pace  that  kills." 
Patient— "Well,  what  shall  I  do?" 
Doctor — "You  must  sell  your  auto- 
mobile." 
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APPENDICITIS. 


By  G.  H.  Corsan. 


uch  has  been  written  about  in- 
:ion  of  the  vermiform  appendix 
almost  hesitate  to  name  the 
but  I  promise  you  something 
t — something  that  has  never 
Id.  Like  most  other  diseases, 
citis  is  not  caused  by  improper 
one.  Look  at  the  appendix — 
I  of  an  earth  worm,  and  hang- 
•)m  a  cul-de-sac — the  caecum, 
is  the  end  of  the  small  intes- 
Now,  by  the  time  food  has  ar- 
ere  every  particle  of  nourish- 
;  supposed  to  have  been  ex- 
l)y  the  villi  of  the  small  intes- 
:his  is  normal.  But  now-a- 
eople  eat  enough  nourishment 
ly  an  elephant  with  force  suffi- 
o  carry  on  the  day's  work. 
5  the  result?  Only  a  few  blocks 
nd  they  take  a  street  car  ride, 
couple  of  stories  to  go  up  and 
ke  the  elevator.  Result — food 
required  to  replace  worn-out 
r  tissue  because  the  tissues  are 
^rcised.  But  nevertheless,  we 
reat  quantity  of  heavy  nourish- 
ecause  the  idiotic  medical  pro- 
has  taught  us  that  eating,  and 
jrcise,  strengthens  us!  A  fur- 
ison  is,  that  we  eat  beans  and 
at   only   a   very  hard-working 


horse  requires!  We  eat  white  bread 
because  the  doctors  say  that  there  is 
more  concentrated  nourishment  than 
there  is  in  whole  wheat  bread!  Every 
vegetable  we  eat  we  pour  large  quan- 
tities of  boiled  milk  and  white  flour 
with  it  in  order  to  balance  it,  we  say! 
The  vegetables  are  too  watery  and 
weak  so  we  flavor  them  with  salt  in 
order  to  goad  us  to  eat  much  more! 
Well,  the  food  gets  into  the  stomach, 
and  the  stomach  draws  what  proteid 
matter  that  the  system  requires  from 
it,  and  the  rest  is  passed  on  into  the 
small  intestines,  where  the  absorbent 
system  is  busy  attending  to  the 
starchs,  etc.,  and  the  probability  is  that 
there  is  enough  sugar  and  oily  matter 
to  supply  the  system's  wants,  and  the 
starch  is  not  converted,  but  is  passed 
on  into  the  large  intestine,  where  it 
sticks  and  blocks  the  way.  In  the 
course  of  time  the  colon  becomes 
blocked,  and  the  undigested  beans, 
peas,  artichokes,  cabbage,  etc.,  fer- 
ment in  the  caecum,  and  the  very 
minute  opening  of  the  vermiform  is 
blown  open  like  a  boy  blows  a  small 
balloon.  The  vermiform  is  thus  grad- 
ually enlarged,  and  fecal  matter  is 
forced  into  the  blind  opening,  and 
there  being  no  exit  it  naturally  sets  up 
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an  irritation  and  inflames  that  mem- 
brane which  results  or  ends  in  abscess. 
Now  look  at  the  causes  again.  The 
first  is  inactivity.  You  ride  a  street 
car  instead  of  a  bicycle,  now  the  mus- 
cular exertion  of  biking  is  an  excellent 
preventive  of  bowel  inactivity.  You 
elevate  upstairs!  Why  the  thigh  ac- 
tion of  going  up  two  steps  at  a  time  is 
the  very  thing  you  need  to  prevent 
stagnation  of  matter  in  the  caecum. 
Then  again  you  probably  sit  on  the 
seat  at  stool,  now  this  is  a  very  dirty, 
unclean  habit,  an<l  causes  imperfect 
evacuation — always  crouch.  Some- 
times you  probably  put  off  the  event 
— my!  but  that  is  a  filthy  habit!  You 
well  deserve  to  get  appendicitis.  Then 
the  crazy  idea  of  being  constantly 
afraid  of  undersupplying  the  system 
with  nourishment,  and  eating  just  be- 
cause it  is  meal  time,  and  not  because 
you  are  hungry,  and  if  you  are  not 
hungry  you  take  some  abominable  ir- 
ritating appetizer  in  order  to  goad 
yourself  to  eat  some  substantial  food! 
cake  for  instance,  rice  pudding,  cus- 
tard pie,  roast  beef,  steak,  fish  for  the 
brain !  Then  after  a  while  you  feel  a 
cutting  pain  in  the  lower  right  abdom- 
inal region  just  below  the  liver.  This 
is  generally  after  years  of  constipa- 
tion. Probably  you  have  removed  con- 
stipation by  means  of  purgatives 
which  forces  the  fecal  matter  violentlv 
against  the  caecum,  and  into  the  vermi- 
form. But  what  caps  the  climax  and 
puzzles  me  is  that  you  are  surprised 
when  you  get  it.  Now,  that  you  have 
got  it  be  cheerful  and  take  an  internal 
bath  often,  and  do  not  eat  anything  for 
a  week  or  two  except  it  be  fruit  juice. 


You  need  not  be  afraid  of  dying  for 
want  of  strength,  for  the  body  is  com- 
posed of  more  than  80  per  cent,  of 
fluid,  and  fruit  juices  will  make  much 
better  blood  than  milk,  eggs,  meat  and 
other  boil-producing  products. 

To  prevent  appendicitis — take  the 
very  opposite  advice  that  the  medical 
profession  give  you.  Don't  be  afraid 
to  eat  the  seeds  of  fruits,  for  the 
stomach  requires  comfortable  disten- 
sion, and  seeds  arc  harmless,  and  are 
nature's  laxative.  Indulge  in  violent 
exercise,  and  shake  yourself  up  vigor- 
ously now  and  then,  say  a  game  of 
*'French"  sea,  jumping,  horseback  rid- 
ing, always  rush  upstairs  two  and 
three  steps  at  a  time.  Don't  ^e  so 
careful  and  gentle,  but  ward  off  old 
age  and  appendicitis  by  drain  digging, 
carpentering,  wrestling,  lawn  tennis, 
etc.,  according  to  your  age  and  sex. 
Horseback  riders  and  tumblers  never 
have  appendicitis.  But  those  who  in- 
dulge in  made  dishes,  artificial  foods, 
and  late  banquets,  and  then  a  heavy 
sleep  after  may  expect  appendicitis— 
the  modern  bug-a-boo  of  the  wickedly 
idle. 

In  closing,  I  might  say  that  it  is  a 
bad  habit  to  sleep  after  eating,  it  is 
much  better  to  sit  and  talk  or  take  a 
slow  walk,  or  do  light  chores,  but  ab- 
solute rest  retards  rather  than  aids  the 
churning  movement.  Then  I  am  not 
in  accord  with  the  vegetarian  idea  that 
meat  is  the  cause  of  appendicitis, 
while  I  do  not  believe  that  meat  can  be 
turned  into  either  pure  blood  or  pure 
thoughts,  I  do  not  blame  it  for  causing 
appendicitis. 


THE   RETURN    OF   I.AWN    TENNIS. 


Ry  M.  W.  Harvey. 


Thanks  to  the  very  general  spread  of 
interest  in  out-door  life,  the  excellent 
game  of  lawn  tennis — long  neglected — is 
coming  into  its  own  again. 

In  truth,  the  return  of  tennis  might 
almost  be  called  a  "revival,"  for,  in  com- 
mon with  all  returned  fashions,  whether 
of  dresses  or  sports,  the  restored  game 
has  brought  with  it  certain  changes  and 
improvements  which  were  lacking  in  the 
lawn  tennis  we  knew  fifteen  years  ago. 

For  one  thing,  the  game  has  grown 
faster  and  more  scientific.  It  is  no  longer 
a  form  of  energetic  croquet.  Girls  no 
longer  play  the  game  in  tight  skirts  and 
high-heeled  shoes,  neither  do  they  tie 
pretty  pink  streamers  of  ribbon  on  the 
handles  of  their  tennis  rackets.  The 
lawn  tennis  of  to-day  partakes  truly  of 
the  strenuous  life. 

All  this  promises  well  for  those  who 
are  interested  in  the  preservation  of  their 
bodily  health  and  activity,  for  the  lawn 
tennis  of  to-day  is  a  game  well  worthy 
of  the  attention  both  of  the  robust  and 
of  those  whose  chests  and  "wind"  are  de- 
fective. 

Of  all  the  games  that  are  open  to  those 
in  search  of  health,  there  is  none  that  of- 
fers more  than  tennis.  A  lawn  tennis 
court  can  be  easily  and  inexpensively 
constructed  and  the  outfit  needed  for  the 
game  requires  little  expenditure  of 
money.  The  devotee  of  golf  must  ex- 
pend from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  dollars 
for  his  outfit,  while  the  beginner  in  lawn 
tennis  needs  nothing  but  a  racket  that 
can  be  bought  for  two  dollars. 


A  welcome  sign  of  the  times,  Joo,  is 
that  makers  of  tennis  rackets  are  keeping 
prices  down  and  the  quality  up.  Better 
rackets  can  be  bought  to-day  for  a  dol- 
lar than  could  be  purchased  for  five  dol- 
lars a  few  years  ago.  In  the  better 
grades,  the  American  rackets  are  the 
peers  of  the  best  of  the  imported  brands, 
while  even  in  the  cheaper  sort  there  is 
symmetry  and  good  balance. 

A  few  years  ago,  a  lawn  tennis  court 
was  almost  a  curiosity  and  bade  fair  to 
be  relegated  to  the  ranks  of  the  roller- 
skating  rinks.  Nowadays,  both  grass  and 
dirt  courts  are  plentiful  in  both  town  and 
suburbs  and  the  "neighborhood"  court 
can  be  found  on  every  other  street. 

Considering  all  these  facilities  there  is 
really  no  reason  why  the  seeker  for  health 
should  be  debarred  from  playing  tennis. 
It  has  already  been  suggested  that  the 
game  is  especially  suited  for  those  who 
need  chest  development,  but  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  it  is  equally  valuable  to  those 
who  are  getting  too  stout  and  inactive. 
In  the  early  morning,  or  in  the  long  sum- 
mer evenings,  there  is  no  more  healthy 
amusement  to  be  found  than  an  hour's 
lively  game  at  tennis.  Age  need  be  no 
bar  and  condition — if  activity  of  any  kind 
is  possible — offer  no  obstacle. 

If  you  are  not  already  a  tennis  player, 
make  up  your  mind  that  you  will  learn 
the  game.  Join  one  of  the  "neighbor- 
hood" courts — if  you  are  a  stranger-  B^t 
advertisement  in  your  local  newspaper 
will  bring  you  replies  from  their  secre- 
taries— or  if  there  is  no  court  in  your 
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vicinity,  rent  a  vacant  lot  and  make  a 
tennis  court  for  yourself,  your  family 
and  friends. 

No  special  skill  is  needed  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  tennis  court.  It  is  merely 
a  matter  of  work  and  intelligence.  In 
choosing  the  ground,  try  to  obtain  a  lot 
that  will  permit  you  to  lay  out  your  court 
north  and  south,  rather  than  east  and 
west.  If  you  lay  out  your  court  east 
and  west,  one  or  the  other  of  the  players 
*9~have  the  sun  in  his  eyes. 

Having  secured  your  ground,  proceed 
to  mark  out  the  dimensions  of  the  court 
and  then,  if  you  can,  allow  a  space  of  at 
least  fivf  yards  outside  the  court  lines. 


While  it  is  possible  to  play  the  game  in 
less  space  there  is  really  little  satisfac- 
tion to  be  had  out  of  a  court  that  per- 
mits no  room  behind  the  back  lines.  The 
fast  game  now  played  forces  the  player 
to  stand  well  back  to  receive  the  ser- 
vice, and,  consequently,  only  a  slow  "lob" 
game  can  be  played  on  a  contracted 
court. 

When  the  ground  is  marked  out,  pro- 
ceed to  level  ofi  all  inequalities  and  fill 
up  any  holes  that  may  exist.  If  you  are 
lucky  enough  to  secure  a  good  level 
piece  of  turf,  too  much  care  cannot  be 
given  to  it,  but  if  you  have  rented  merely 
the  average  vacant  lot,  it  is  best  to  de- 
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IS  THAT  AU.  BIGHT? 

me  to  the  construction  of  a 
urt. 

:  two  ways  of  constructing 
t.  The  simpler  and  quicker 
5  the  ground  as  well  as  pos- 
en  to  have  the  surface  well 
h  a  court  will  give  good  ser- 
weather,  but  is  likely  to  de- 
s  and  mud  as  soon  as  it  rains. 
e  better  and  more  thorough 
ive  the  entire  space  to  be  oc- 
e  courts  and  back-courts  dug 
spth  of  eighteen  inches.  The 
emovcd  should  be  banked  u]) 
he  way  or  carted  away.    The 

the    space    thus    excavatoil 

be  roughly  levelled. 
ig  been  done,  the  entire  bol- 
'jccavation  should  be  covered 
I  of  six  inches  with  broken 
(hed  rocks.  This  is  for  drain- 


age. Over  the  rocks  place  a  layer  of 
coarse  gravel,  then  a  layer  of  finer  gravel, 
then  a  layer  of  sand,  and  finally  a  top 
dressing  of  sifted  earth. 

As  each  layer  is  placed,  it  should  be 
thoroughly  rolled  and  watered.  Every- 
thing possible  should  be  done  to  amalga- 
mate and  compact  the  mass.  Cinders  and 
clinkers  form  the  most  desirable  materi- 
als for  the  construction  of  tennis  courts, 
but  when  these  cannot  be  secured  in  suf- 
ficient quantities,  gravel  furnishes  a  good 
substitute. 

The  principal  enemy  of  the  dirt  tennis 
court  is  the  earthworm,  and  he  will  be  held 
entirely  in  check  if  cinders  are  used.  Even 
on  a  dirt  court  these  pests  can  be  con- 
trolled by  giving  the  court  a  top  dress- 
ing of  crude  coal-oil.  This  is  also  a  good 
liquid  to  use  to  compact  gravel  courts, 
providing  its  odor  is  not  found  too  objec- 
tionable. 

When  giving  the  court  its  final  dress- 


ing,  try  to  give  its  surface  a  very  gentle 
slope  from  the  net  to  the  base  line,  on 
each  side.  By  doing  this  rain  water  will 
not  gather  in  puddles,  close  to  the  net,  as 
it  is  sure  to  do  if  the  court  is  made  per- 
fectly level.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to 
make  this  slope  too  pronounced,  for  there 
is  nothing  so  aggravating  or  tiring  as  an 
"up-hill"  tennis  court. 

During  the  process  of  construction,  it 
is  a  good  idea  to  have  two  strong  cedar 
posts  set  firmly  and  deep  in  the  ground 
to  support  the  net.  An  auger  hole  can 
be  bored  through  each  post  at  the  proper 
height,  and  by  means  of  a  cleat 
screwed  to  each  post  the  tension  of  the 
net  can  be  regulated.  A  better  plan,  of 
course,  is  to  fix  a  spindle,  equipped  with 
ratchet  and  pawl,  in  each  post. 

Five  or  six  yards  back  from  the  base 


lines  of  the  court  set  up  stop  nets  > 
van i zed  wire  netting.  Make  th 
least  twelve  feet  high  and  provid 
egress  through  them.  This  is  bes 
by  erecting  the  stop-nets  in  two  se 
one  a  little  in  front  oL  the  othe 
slightly  overlapping.  However  hi( 
may  build  the  nets,  tennis  balls  v 
over,  and  it  is  a  tiring  job  to  walk  : 
after  them. 

Having  constructed  your  cou 
some  one  who  "knows  how"  to  tea 
ihe  game.  It  is  assumed  that  yoi 
provided  yourself  with  a  racket, 
and  heelless,  rubber-soled  shoes. 

When  you  have  mastered  the  | 
principles,  start  in  by  yourself  to  i 
the  art  of  "serving."  Take  out 
dozen  balls  and  your  racket.  Tak 
position  in  the  right  court,  near  tl 
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tre  line,  with  your  left  foot  inside  the 
court  and  your  right  just  outside  it.  Pick 
tip  two  of  the  b^lls  in  your  k-ft  hand. 
Toss  one  of  the  balls  into  the  air,  an<l. 
as  it  comes  down,  strike  it  with  the  racket 
iield  in  your  right  hand  in  such  a  way 
that  the  ball  flies  over  the  net  and  fall-s 
in  the  inner  left-hand  court. 

Do  not  iry  to  acquire  speed  in  the  be- 
ginning. Content  yourself  with  making 
.lare  Ihat  you  can  get  the  ball  over  the 
net  and  drop  ii  in  the  proper  court.  Work 


away  steadily  at  this,  crossing  from  one 
side  of  the  net  to  the  other  as  you  use 
up  your  six  balls.  Remember  that  an 
"underhand"  service  is  permissible,  but 
that  the  "overhand"  serve,  with  the  racket 
usc<I  aljove  the  shoulder  is  faster  and 
more  efficient. 

In  the  next  article,  the  subjects  of  di- 
rection, .speed  and  "cut"  in  serving  the 
tiajj.  will  be  discussed. 

iTo  be  continued.) 
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(Continued.) 


The  Two  Necessities. — The  next  im- 
portant step  in  the  development  of  the 
science  that  shall  yield  us  this  devoutly  to 
be  wished  for  consummation,  is  knowl- 
edge of  the  conditions  that  are  necessary 
to  bring  into  operation  the  power  that 
docs  the  work.  Without  the  power  noth- 
ing  can  be  done;  but  power  alone  is  ut- 
terly helpless.  At  least  two  things  are 
necessary  to  the  production  of  any  result. 
First,  the  power,  and. 
Second,  the  conditions  for  the  opera- 
lion  of  the  power. 

These,  we  have  seen,  are  also  properly 
called  causes  and  occasions.  A  cause  is 
"that  by  the  power  of  which  a  thing  is." 
while  the  occasion  or  condition  is  that 
which  brings  into  operation  the  power. 
The  cause  which  grinds  our  flour  or 
makes  our  electric  light  or  saws  our  Kini- 
ber,  is  gravity  in  the  water,  but  of  what 
use  would  be  the  gravity  without  the  wa- 
ter wheel  and  collateral  machinery  to 
utilize  it.    The  power  that  runs  the  loco- 


motive is  the  force  of  heat,  which  is  due 
to  combustion  in  the  fire-box  (chemical 
affinity ) ,  but  without  cylinder,  wheels  and 
varied  other  appliances  there  would  be  no 
forward  movement.  Just  so  in  the  func- 
tions of  life,  the  power  that  carries  for- 
ward all  vital  work,  whether  in  health  or 
disease  is  vital  force:  but  food,  and  air, 
anil  water,  as  well  as  varied  other  condi- 
tions, are  necessary  to  determine  the  kind 
or  work  that  shall  be  done. 

I'oWKR     DrSTINGUrSHF.n    FROM    COMJI- 

riuNS. — It  is  imiwrtant,  therefore,  not 
only  thai  we  recognize  the  necessity  of 
the  two  things — the  power  that  works  an<l 
llu-  conditions  under  which  it  works. — 
Iml  we  must  learn  to  distinguish  carefully 
between  them.  And  here  is  one  of  the 
greatest  evils  of  modem  science  and  mod- 
ern ])hilosophy.  which  is  emphatically  il- 
lustrated in  medical  practice.  The  habit 
of  confounding  causes  with  occa.^ions. 
otherwise  forces  with  conditions,  is  a 
■,  and  constitutes  the  essential 
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basis  of  modern  agnostic  philosophy.  The 
puerile  dogma  that  because  a  thing  is  not 
observable,  it,  therefore,  does  not  exist, 
or  at  least  cannot  be  investigated,  has 
been  too  generally  accepted  by  modern 
writers.  Compteism,  which  teaches  that 
the  scientist  has  nothing  to  do  with 
causes,  is  not  the  sort  of  philosophy  here 
inculcated.  The  very  essence  of  Newton- 
ian astronomy  consists  in  a  knowledge  of 
the  causes  of  astronomical  motions,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  no  man  ever 
saw  gravity,  or  any  other  real  cause  or 
force.  The  real  cause  of  cure  in  any  case 
of  invalidism  is  invisible ;  it  is  the  power 
in  the  man,  and  not  in  an)rthing  adminis- 
tered to  him.  And  this  truth  no  intelli- 
gence can  dispute,  though  no  man  ever 
saw  this  cause  or  power  of  cure.  Wo  pull 
the  trigger  of  a  gun  and  a  bear 
falls  prey  to  our  aim,  but  we 
surely  know  that  it  was  not  the 
trigger,  nor  our  pressure  upon  it 
that  killed  the  bear;  it  was  instead  the 
invisible  force  stored  in  the  gunpowder, 
that  did  the  execution,  the  movement  of 
the  trigger  only  liberating  the  force.  Just 
so,  a  dose  of  medicine  may  once  in  ten 
thousand  times  liberate  the  power  that 
cures  the  patient,  and  so  become  the  occa- 
sion of  his  recovery,  but  unless  the  power 
of  cure  is  first  in  the  man,  no  medicine 
can  get  it  out.  And  as  the  first  important 
work  of  every  huntsman  is  to  load  his 
gun  and  "keep  his  powder  dry,"  so  it  is 
the  physician's  first  duty  to  make  sure 
that  the  power  of  cure  is  stored  in  the  pa- 
tient before  he  begins  the  work  of  calling 
it  forth  and  expending  it. 

Errors  and  Evils. — And  right  here 
lies  the  chief  evil  of  medical  practice  and 
the  source  of  its  failures;  physicians 
neglect  the  work  of  recuperating  the  pa- 
tient's vitality  because  they  have  no  deep 
convictions  of  its  necessity.     And    even 


worse,  they  almost  invariably  begin  the 
process  of  exhausting  his  power  through 
continual  dosing  which  takes  away  from 
the  patient  just  what  it  seems  to  give,  as 
we  soon  shall  see.  Disease  is  itself  the 
difficult  (diseased)  performance  of  the 
functions  of  life,  due  to  deficiency  of 
power  as  well  as  to  unfavorable  condi- 
tions. Of  themselves  these  conditions 
seldom  produce  disease;  the  disease 
comes  after  the  power  has  been  so  de- 
pleted that  easy  performance  of  function 
is  impossible.  The  unfavorable  condi- 
tions may  be  impure  air,  water  or  food, 
overwork,  want  of  rest  and  sleep,  want 
of  proper  clothing,  etc.,  but  men  fre- 
quently endure  these  for  months  or  years 
before  disease  follows.  As  long  as  vital 
power  is  abundant,  so  as  to  perform  vital 
function  with  reasonable  ease,  there  will 
be  no  disease,  no  matter  how  unhealthful 
are  the  conditions.  Some  men  may  drink 
whiskey,  smoke  tobacco,  live  in  unven- 
tilated  dwellings,  eat  impure  food  and 
drink  bad  water,  and  yet  continue  in 
fairly  good  health,  while  others  are  sick 
and  miserable  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions.  They  are  sick  for  want  of 
power  to  be  well,  and  they  will  never  be 
cured  until  the  power  of  health  and  life 
has  been  accumulated  in  sufficient  degree 
to  render  easy  function  possible. 

And  this  power  will  be  increased,  not 
by  increasing  its  manifestations,  but  by 
reducing  them  in  accordance  with  Life's 
Great  Law,  heretofore  set  forth.  The 
engineer  increases  the  appearance  of 
power  when  he  blows  off  steam,  or  when 
he  runs  his  engine  vigorously,  but  does 
he  thus  increase  the  amount  of  the 
power?  On  the  contrary,  the  pressure 
in  the  boiler  and  consequent  power  to 
work  is  increased  by  shutting  off  steam, 
slowing  down  the  engine,  and  reducing 
its  work,  not  by  forcing  it  to  increased 
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and  adding  to  its  work.  Stimula- 
lich  is  so  common  in  our  day, 
e  use  of  tonics,  which  are  slow 
its^  is  the    perfect    example    of 

more  widely  the  throttle  valve 
engine,  adding  to  its  work,  and 
it  to  extraordinary  activity.  Who 

to  note  that  by  this  means  the 
s  rapidly  exhausted,  finally  caus- 

motion  to  cease, — ^the    man    is 

a  in  the  boiler  may  be  replenished, 
le,  by  increasing  the  combustion 
;  but  feeding  the  patient  while  it 
^  the  labors  of  his  organism,  and 
>  the  taxation  of  his  machinery, 
produces  vital  force — the  power 
Food  is  fuel,  but  increased  food 

0  an  invalid  is  precisely  like  in- 
r  the  fire  under  a  cracked  boiler, 

of  an  insane  notion  that  the  in- 
pressure  in  the  boiler  will  heal 

ck.  Food  increases  vital  work 
fuel  increases  the  boiler's  work, 

m  no  more  heal  the  organism  than 

1  can  repair  the  boiler.  On  the 
Yf  if  given  in  excessive  amount, 
^nts  healing  just  as  high  pressure 
im  will  prevent  repair.  Every 
essel  in  a  patient  is  a  conducting 
liich  when  weakened  by  sickness 

easily  burst  if  the  pressure  is  ex- 
as  was  clearly  illustrated  in  the 
'  President  Garfield,  and  as  oc- 
every  case  of  apoplexy,  which  is 
ly  due  to  overfeeding  causing  cx- 
pressure  of  the  circulation. 
Storage  ofvPower. — Let  us  now 
to  a  consideration  of  the  relations 
I  between  causes  and  occasions, 
>therwise  expressed,  the  relations 
forces  which  work  to  the  condi- 
[idcr  which  they  work.  So  impor- 
this  subject,  and  so  little  under- 
that  we  have  already  devoted  an 


important  chapter  (chapter  III.)  to  its 
consideration,  and  yet  it  is  far  from  ex- 
hausted. We  note  first  the  storage  of 
power  as  the  necessary  prerequisite  to 
all  work.  Gravity  is  stored  in  the  water 
of  the  lake  from  which  it  is  drawn 
through  pipes  to  furnish  power  to  wa- 
ter  wheels   for   varied   purposes.     It  is 

• 

the  gravity  that  does  the  work,  and  the 
water-wheel  is  a  necessary  condition,  but 
whether  it  shall  grind  flour,  or  make 
electric  light  or  saw  lumber,  depends 
upon  conditions.  Gravity  is  also  stored 
in  the  reservoirs  which  supply  water  to 
the  city,  but  the  purpose  for  which  the 
water  is  used,  whether  to  run  a  motor, 
supply  water  to  bath-room  or  kitchen  or 
to  the  fire-department,  depends  upon  con- 
ditions. Man  supplies  the  conditions  and 
Nature  supplies  the  water,  but  it  is  the 
gravity  in  it  that  does  the  work,  the  kind 
of  work  depending  upon  conditions  sup- 
plied. 

So,  too,  the  locomotive  boiler  stores  the 
force  which  runs  the  locomotive,  but  how 
or  where  it  runs  it,  depends  upon  con- 
ditions. A  switch  is  an  ingenious  in- 
vention for  controlling  the  direction  in 
which  the  locomotive  shall  move,  but  it  is 
the  power  in  the  steam,  which  forces  the 
engine  north  or  south,  east  or  west,  or 
dumps  it  into  the  river.  In  the  same  way 
it  is  the  vitality  stored  in  the  patient  that 
breathes  air,  digests  food,  secretes  bile,* 
enables  the  man  to  walk  or  run,  gives  him 
pleasure  or  pain,  makes  health  or  disease, 
in  a  word,  does  all  that  is  done ;  but  just 
what  is  done  depends  upon  conditions 
which  are  largely  in  our  control.  •  If  we 
put  our  hand  in  boiling  water,  we  will 
suffer  pain  which  will  continue  as  long 
as  the  vitality  is  vigorously  at  work  heal- 
ing the  bum ;  or  we  may  put  our  hands 
in  warm  water,  and  wash  them  clean  and 
get  much  comfort  in  doing  so.     We  may 
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breathe  pure  air,  eat  good  food,  take  rest 
and  sleep,  and  enjoy  life  and  health, 
or  we  may  live  in  unventilated  rooms,  eat 
unwholesome  food,  work  excessively, 
clothe  ourselves  foolishly  and  suffer  dis- 
ease. In  every  case  the  power  is  the 
same;  it  is  the  vital  force  that  gives  us 
the  pleasures  of  health  or  pains  of  dis- 
ease: that  digests  our  food  and  secretes 
our  bile,  moves  our  bowels  and  makes 
us  happy  and  contented,  or  sick  and  mis- 
erable. And  whether  we  secure  the  one 
result  or  the  other  depends  upon  the  con- 
ditions we  supply.  Nature  does  the  work 
but  man  determines  what  the  work  shall 
be.  It  may  be  health  or  disease  just  as 
we  supply  the  conditions  for  the  one  or 
the  other ;  in  either  case  the  work  is  done 
by  the  patient's  power  of  life.  Both 
health  and  disease  occur  only  in  living 
things,  each  being  the  product  of  life, 
each  the  manifestation  of  its  power. 

The  human  organism,  as  a  storehouse 
of  force,  bears  a  wonderful  likeness  to 
a  reservoir  of  water,  the  one  containing 
vitality,  the  power  of  life,  and  the  other, 
gravity,  the  great  mechanical  force.  The 
source  of  the  power  in  each  case  is  anal- 
ogous, the  water  containing  gravity, 
coming  from  living  springs  on  the  moun- 
tain side,  and  the  vitality  from  springs 
of  life  high  up  in  the  realm  of  being. 
In  both  cases  the  power  is  first  active 
to  make,  then  passive  to  preserve,  and 
again  active  to  change,  and  the  reservoir 
may  be  either  full,  half  or  quarter  full, 
or  any  degree  between.  But  in  neither 
case  can  the  power  be  manufactured  even 
though  it  may  be  accumulated.  The  true 
method  of  increase  is  to  cease  for  a  time 
its  use,  which  is  done  in  the  case  of  the 
water  by  closing  the  spigots,  and  in  the 
case  of  vitality,  by  rest  and  sleep,  in 
which  its  use  has  largely  ceased.  The 
supply  is  continuous,  so  that  if  the  use 


be  restrained  and  intermittent,  as  Nature 
requires,  the  power  will  accumulate  and 
vigor  be  secured,  but  if  use  be  encour- 
aged and  stimulated,  exhaustion  and 
death  are  liable  to  follow.  And  as  all 
the  pleasures  of  life  as  well  as  the  val- 
ues of  water,  grow  out  of  their  use,  it 
can  be  readily  seen  how  great  the  tempta- 
tion to  use,  and  why  self-denial  is  the 
chief  virtue,  while  self-gratification  is  the 
greatest  of  evils. 

The  avenues  of  escape  for  vitality  arc 
ntmierous  in  the  living  organism,  per- 
haps as  much  so  as  the  escape  of  water 
from  the^  city  reservoir,  and  the  results 
are  the  same :  the  more  we  use  the  less 
remains  for  future  use.  And  as  the  en- 
joyment of  anything  is  secured  through 
its  use,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  use 
may  at  times  become  excessive,  and  the 
reservoir  be  depleted  even  to  complete 
exhaustion.  Vital  activity  expends  vital 
power,  it  never  manufactures  it.  Life 
is  an  inheritance  and  not  a  product;  we 
can  no  more  make  it  than  we  can  gravity 
or  the  matter  which  contains  the  gravity, 
but  to  waste  our  inheritance  in  riotous 
living  is  one  of  the  common  facts  of  hu- 
man life.  The  cure  must  come  through 
retracing  our  steps.  "Do  different,  sir; 
do  different,"  was  the  old  German's  pre- 
scription to  the  importunate  patient,  and 
it  is  one  that  always  applies.  If  one  set 
of  conditions  produce  disease  an  opposite 
set  will  surely  bring  health.  To  simi  up 
the  requirements  of  an  exact  science  of 
treatment,  therefore,  let  us  say  that  it 
consists  of 

Removing  the  occasions  of  disease; 

Supplying  the  conditions  for  health; 
and 

Accumulating  the  power  of  life  and  of 
Cure,  to  which  succeeding  pages  arc  de- 
voted. 

(To  be  continued,) 
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By  Dr.  Clifton  Sparks. 
Second  Article. 


On   the   Equipment   of   the   Canoe. 


the  interests  of  comfortable  canoe- 
ou  will  probably  want  to  use  a  car- 
•etty  frequently  and  so  it  is  a  good 
to  fasten  it  to  the  flooring  of  the 

in  such  a  way  that — while  quickly 
^able — it  cannot  "ruck  up."  This  is 
done  by  obtaining  irom  a  carpet 
!  a  dozen  or  so  of  the  patent  "rug 
lers"  which  are  used  by  tidy  house- 
rs  to  keep  rugs  from  slipping  on  pol- 

floors.  These  fasteners  resemble 
lap-fasteners  on  gloves.  One  part  of 
fastener  is  fixed  to  the  floor  of  the 
'  while  the  other  is  sewed  to  the  ear- 
When  properly  adjusted,  these  con- 
ices  will  always  keep  your  floor-car- 
1  its  place  and  will  improve  the  ap- 
nee  and  comfort  of  the  canoe.  A 
I  fasteners  cost  fifty  cents, 
is  a  good  idea  to  provide  at  least 
air  cushions    for   each   passenger. 

are  very  comfortable  to  sit  upon 
1  case  of  an  upset  are  instantly  avail- 
is  life-preservers. 

dc  rests,  or  so-called  "lazy-backs'* 
asily  improvised  out  of  a  piece  of 
.  A  very  good  canoe  seat,  or  chair, 
e  made  by  sawing  the  legs  from  any 
eiry  chair  and  placing  the  seat  flat 
!  floor  of  the  canoe. 
»  centre  stretcher  or  cross-piece  of 
De  is  usually  fixed  in  place  by  small 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  replace  these 
thumb-nuts,  so  that  the  stretcher 


can  be  quickly  and  conveniently  removed 
when  passengers  are  to  be  carried.  It  is 
not  advisable  permanently  to  dispense 
with  the  centre  stretcher,  as  the  canoe  is 
likely  to  get  out  of  shape. 

Usually  a  rope  or  "painter"  is  fixed 
only  in  the  bow  of  the  canoe,  but  it  will 
be  found  very  convenient  to  have  a  paint- 
er at  each  end.  A  light  manilla  rope, 
about  ten  feet  long  makes  the  best  paint- 
er. The  rings  to  which  they  are  fas- 
tened should  be  screwed  to  the  floor  of 
the  canoe,  under  the  short  decks,  and  not 
on  the  top  of  them. 

A  light,  folding  anchor  should  be  car- 
ried. Six  pounds  is  heavy  enough  for 
the  average  canoe.  A  piece  of  rope  the 
same  thickness  as  the  painter  and  about 
ten  feet  long,  should  be  attached  to  the 
anchor.  By  joining  this  to  the  end  of 
your  painter,  you  will  be  able  to  anchor 
in  almost  any  place  in  which  you  are 
likely  to  wish  to  stop. 

Your  paddles  may  be  either  spruce  or 
maple.  The  spruce  paddle  is  much  the 
lighter  of  the  two,  but  on  the  other  hand 
the  maple  paddle  seems  to  be  quieter  in 
the  water.  It  can  be  used  with  less 
splash  than  the  spruce  paddle. 

Whether  you  are  alone  in  the  canoe  or 
not,  always  carry  two  paddles.  Anyone 
may  drop  a  paddle  overboard,  and  if 
you  have  only  one  you  will  be  helpless. 

The  length  of  a  paddle  is  a  matter  of 
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individual  taste.  You  can  get  more 
power — and  coiisequcntly  speed — out  of 
a  long  paddle,  but  necessarily  it  takes 
more  exertion.  For  "loafinfj  around"  in 
quiet  waters  1  mysi'lf  prefer  the  short- 
est paddle  that  can  he  obtained.  Women 
almost  invariably  prefer  a  sln)rt  paddle. 
A  goo<I  plan  is  to  have  llieni  in  two  dif- 
ferent lengths,  using  the  long  ones  for 
serious  business  and  the  short  fivc-fect 
ones  for  comfort.  With  a  long  paddle 
\ou  have  to  raise  your  hand  and  ann 
high  in  the  air,  while  with  a  short  one 
you  are  always  near  the  water,  t'or  seri- 
otis  canoe  work  and  racitig.  choose  a  |)ad- 
dlc  the  lop  of  which  comes  to  tlie  level 
of  your  eyes.  This  approximates  the  In- 
dian rule. 

Very  handy  accessories  are  a  tou]ile  of 
steel  pickel-pins  with  swivel  tops — sucli 
as  are  used  for  tethering  horses.  One  of 
tliese  picket-pins  can  In-  pushed  into  the 
hank  and  llic  raiioe  fastened  lo  it  by  the 
lainter,  or  liy  using  two  of  them  the  iHial 
can  be  anchored  fore  and  aft.     This  ar- 


rangement is  frequently  quicker  and 
more  convenient  than  the  regular  anchor 
mooring. 

Always  carry  a  boat  sponge.  Water 
that  may  drip  from  a  paddle  can  thui 
be  quickly  swabbed  up.  The  spongt 
should  also  be  used  to  wipe  the  canoe  in- 
side and  out  when  it  is  taken  from  the 
water. 

The  law  makes  it  obligatory  upon  small 
boats  to  carry  a  light  at  night,  whether 
lliey  are  propelled  by  power  or  nol. 
While  this  rule  is  very  generally  neg- 
lected by  canoeists  and  rowers  it  is  a  good 
one  to  observe,  especially  if  you  are  pad- 
dling in  waters  that  are  much  frequented 
If  you  are  carrying  a  light  and  a  carelesi 
skipper  damages  your  boat  you  can  ob- 
tain recompense  for  the  injury.  If  it  OP 
be  shown  that  you  carried  no  li^tt,,|ai 
have  no  recourse  whatever.  .  v- 

There  are  many  kinds  of  lanten^^Nl 
lamps,  especially  intended  for  the  OK  of 
canoeists,  but  they  are  all  expensive  ud 
some  of  them  are  ineffective.  The  aoot- 
ist  can  take  his  choice  as  to  whether  ht 
will  carry  a  light  to  be  seen  by  other  pro- 
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-  for  his  own  convenience  to  lighten 
vn  path.  The  writer  believes  that 
s  succeeded  in  improvising  a  lamp 
combines  economy  and  conveni- 
with  the  efficiency  of  a  locomotive 
ght — a  light  by  which  the  canoeist 
;c  and  be  seen. 

;  actual  lantern  used  is  of  the  vari- 
nown  as  the  Dietz  Driving  T..anip. 
lamp  is  made  with  a  powerful  con- 
reflector,   throwing  a  very  strong 


is  tightened.  The  result  of  this  is  to 
mount  tlie  lantern  on  a  strong  brass  rod, 
the  lower  end  of  which  is  then  dropped 
into  the  fl^-pole  socket  which  will  be 
found  on  the  bow  of  most  canoes.  A  slot 
filed  across  the  bottom  of  the  rod  engages 
with  a  wire  bar  across  thejmttom  of  the 
socket,  thereby  preventing  the  lamp  from 
twisting  around. 

As  the  driving  lantern  is  fitted  with 
a   hail   or  handle,  it   is   instantly  avail- 


and  is  so  constructed   tliat  naili- 
■1  blow  it  out. 

the  lantern  is  intended  to  be  used 
€  aide  of  a  carriage,  it  is  cquipjicd 
■  Mdcet  and  set  screw  on  tts  side. 
itaa  socket  there  is  passe<l  a  piece 
iss  rod,  eight  inches  long.  Near  the 
le  rod  has  been  filed  flat  for  a  space 
If  an  inch  so  as  to  afi'ord  a  good 
'or  the  set  screw  on  the  lamii. 
len  ready  for  use  this  brass  ri)d  is 
d  into  its  socket  and  the  set  screw 


aUle  as  a  liand  lamp  in  making  landings, 
while  in  its  regular  position  in  the  bow 
of  the  boat  it  throws  a  clear,  strong  light 
ahead,  that  instantly  shows  up  such  ob- 
structions as  floating  logs  and  partially 
snlimcrgcd  barrels.  The  cost  of  one  of 
tlicse  lamps  is  only  $J.  and  the  brass  rod. 
filed  and  fitted,  can  be  piircliased  for  n 
(piarter.  In  ihc  back  of  the  lamp  there 
is  a  small  piece  of  red  glass,  which  pcr- 
niils  the  light  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the 
canoeist.     It  is  therefore  best  to  cover 
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the  red  glass  with  a  piece  of  tin,  or  a 
small  piece  of  wood  can  be  trimmed  to 
fit,  and  glued  over  it. 

The  advantage  of  such  a  light  as  this 
for  night  canoeing  cannot  be  overes- 
timated, but  if  its  use  is  not  convenient 
an  ordinary  bicycle  lantern  can  be 
mounted  in  the  bow  on  an  improvised 
support. 

For  steady  paddling  in  a  loaded  canoe 
a  foot-stretcher,  or  foot-brace,  of  some 
sort  is  desirable.  In  some  canoes  the 
stretcher  which  reaches  across  the 
thwarts  is  within  easy  reach  of  the  feet 
of  the  paddler,  but  when  this  is  not  the 
case  it  will  be  found  a  simple  matter  to 
arrange  a  piece  of  inch-square  stick  across 
the  bottom  of  the  canoe  at  the  right  dis- 
tance to  give  a  purchase  when  working. 

Try  to  avoid  "cluttering  up"  your 
canoe  with  a  lot  of  useless  contraptions, 
but  at  the  same  time  never  hesitate  to 
add  to  your  equipment  anything  which 
promises  to  increase  the  comfort  of  your- 
self or  those  you  may  invite  to  accom- 
pany you  in  your  canoe  excursions.  An 
awning  over  the  centre  of  the  canoe,  for 
instance,  would  be  scorned  by  the  average 
hardy  canoeist,  yet  on  a  sweltering  sum- 
mer day  it  will  be  highly  appreciated  by  a 
passenger.  A  light  awning  can  be  easily 
constructed  from  a  piece  of  drilling  or 
muslin  and  its  proper  rigging  will  exer- 
cise your  ingenuity. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  boating  season 
you  will  often  be  caught  by  showers,  and 
it  is,  consequently,  a  good  idea  to  have 
one  or  two  ponchos  among  your  regular 
equipment.  A  poncho  is  made  from  a 
sheet  of  rubber  cloth,  six  or  seven  feet 
long  and  four  feet  wide.  It  has  a  slit  in 
the  middle  to  admit  the  head  of  the  wear- 
er and  forms  an  efficient  protection 
against  ordinary  rainstorms.  Ponchos 
can  be  bought  for  $1.50  each.    By  rolling 


them  up  and  strapping  them  to  a  stretch- 
er, they  will  be  out  of  your  way  and  yet 
always  accessible.  Make  it  a  rule  to 
carry  a  poncho,  whether  it  threatens  rain 
or  not. 

After  you  become  on  thoroughly  friend- 
ly terms  with  your  canoe  there  is  sure  to 
come  a  day  when,  with  a  fair  wind  be- 
hind you  and  a  long  distance  to  travel, 
you  will  wish  you  had  a  sail.  An  um- 
brella or  a  parasol  makes  a  fairly  ef- 
fective sail  for  a  canvas-covered  canoe 
when  no  better  can  be  had.  If  you  have 
open  water  ahead  of  you  and  a  clear 
course,  the  umbrella  should  be  fixed  in 
the  bow.  Then,  if  you  and  your  com- 
panion will  sit  well  aft,  the  canoe  will 
practically  steer  herself,  for  she  will  swing 
to  the  wind  as  on  a  pivot.  This  sort 
of  "sailing"  can,  of  course,  only  be  done 
when  you  are  running  dead  before  the 
wind. 

There   are   authorities   who   maintain 
that  a  sail  has  no  place  in  a  canvas- 
covered  canoe,  but  the  number  of  cano^ 
ists  who  are  successfully  using  sails  in 
such  craft  are  placing  these  oracles  in  a 
hopeless  minority.    That  sails  can  be— 
and  are — efficient  adjuncts  to  a  canvas- 
covered  canoe  is  a  matter  that  is  being 
demonstrated  daily  in  all  the  larger  canoe 
clubs  and  there  is,  consequently,  no  rea- 
son whatever  for  the  amateur  canoeist 
to  omit  a  small  sail  from  his  working 
equipment.     It  will  afford  him  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure  and  will  often  give  a 
welcome  relief  from  a  long  paddle.    In- 
fallibly he  will  upset  once,  twice  or  a 
score  of  times,  but  if  the  canoeist  can 
swim — and  he  has  no  business  to  try 
to   sail   a   canoe  if  he  can't — ^this   fact 
merely  adds  a  zest  to  the  sport  and  gives 
him  renewed  desire  to  master  the  ways, 
manners  and  customs  of  a  canoe  under 
sail.    It  may  be  added  at  this  point  that 
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canoe  and  sailing  a  boat — ^any 
a  boat — are  two  widely  different 
It  is  the  difference  between  rid- 
xdcing-horse  and  occupying  the 
e*deck   of   a   pitching   broncho. 

plenty  of  variety,  but  not  much 

on  as  a  sail  is  added  to  a  canoe, 
»  with  it  an  entirely  new  set  of 
nt  and  accessories,  simple  or 
,  according  to  the  ideas  and  re- 
nts  of   the   individual    canoeist. 


Owing  to  its  lightness  and  flat  floor  an 
ordinary  paddling  canoe  drifts  helplessly 
sideways  if  an  attempt  is  made  to  sail 
it  across  the  wind.  In  order  to  counter- 
act this  "side-slip"  some  arrangement 
must  be  made  to  give  the  canoe  a  bet- 
ter hold  on  the  water.  In  the  next  ar- 
ticle this  subject  will  be  discussed  and 
suggestions  will  be  made  for  the  equip- 
ment and  sailing  of  an  ordinary  low- 
priced  canvas-covered  canoe. 
(To  be  continued,) 


HOW  TO  LIVE  ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS. 


By  C.  Gilbert  Percival,  M.  D. 


3llowing  article  is  from  an  inter- 
th  Mrs.  A.  P.  Johnson  of  Mil- 
ass.,  who  recently  celebrated  her 
rthday  and  who  at  the  present 
in  the  best  of  health  and  active 
to  do  house  work  and  enjoy  au- 
I  riding.  Few  persons  are  privi- 
live  loo  years  and  her  observa- 
life  and  her  secrets  and  advice 
ing  the  grim  ravages  of  advanced 
uld  be  dead  by  all  women,  the 
mankind  who  jealously  tight  off 
marks  of  age. 

emarkable  woman  is  well  and  ac- 
ugh  to  enjoy  automobile  riding, 
ily  and  regularly,  read  the  daily 
sind   take  her  walks  and   exer- 

me  24th,  at  Milford,  Mass.,  Mrs. 
P.  Johnson  celebrated  her  looth 
and  to  the  assembled  relations, 
and  guests  she  proved  conclu- 
he  is  the  sprightliest  woman  of 
in  America. 

r  early  days,  Mrs.  Johnson  lived 
le  same  as  other  young  girls  of 
iod,  but  young  girls  of  85  years 
d  much  better  and  plainer  than 
:  to-day.     Says  this  lively  cen- 


tenarian :  "There  is  only  one  way  to  retain 
good  health,  and  that  is  to  eat,  exercise 
and  sleep  with  painstaking  regularity. 
Clothes!  dress  I  oh,  corsets!  Well,  they 
might  be  all  right  if  worn  loose  enough 
and  not  tight  to  interfere  with  free  move- 
ment and  breathing  but  I  never  wore 
them. 

"What  do  I  do  every  day?  Why,  I 
don't  know;  I  live  just  like  other  peo- 
ple. I  get  nine  hours'  sleep  and  arise  at 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  sit  or  exer- 
cise in  the  open  air  for  an  hour  or  so 
and  eat  breakfast  and  then  back  in  my 
favorite  chair  in  the  open  air  until  about 
10  and  then  if  the  weather  is  pleasant 
I  ride  or  walk  until  noon.  I  have  a 
light  lunch  between  12  and  i  and  then 
I  go  out  again  into  the  open  air  and  sun- 
shine. Sometimes  I  read.  After  sup- 
per I  join  the  family  in  talk  or  reading 
and  retire  at  8 130  or  9.  Tired  ?  Oh,  yes, 
quite  often  hot?  I  was  often  very  tired 
when  young.  But  a  good  night's  sleep 
always  refreshes  me." 

When  questioned  with  regard  to  her 
food,  the  aged  woman  laughed  and  said : 
"Why  I  eat  as  I  always  have — plenty 
of  good,  plain  food,  and  no  pastry  or 
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sweets.  I  like  vegetables  of  all  kinds, 
as  well  as  all  meats,  fish,  cereals  and 
fruit.  My  long  life  I  attribute  to  my  reg- 
ular habits  and  moderate  eating  of  plain 
and  nourishing  food.  When  1  lived  the 
poorest,  I  always  felt  best.  I  have  never 
been  ill  or  employed  a  doctor.'* 

Some  Rules  to  Prolong  Life. 

By  Almira  Pierce  Johnson,  igo  Years 

Old. 

Regular  eating.  Plain,  simple  food, 
plenty  of  sleep. 

When  one  lives  the  poorest,  one  feels 
best. 

Tenement  life  does  not  necessarily 
shorten  life,  providing  those  who  live  in 
tenements  live  naturally  with  the  same 
heed  of  careful  habits  practiced  by  those 
living  in  the  country. 

Simple   habits,    simple   manners,   and 
simple  ways  go  the  farthest. 
•  Marriage  increases  the  enjoyment  of 
life. 

Education  helps  to  derive  enjoyment 
out  of  life. 

Fresh  air  and  sunshine  constitute  good 
tonics. 

Cheerfulness  eliminates  unpleasant- 
ness. 

Sleep  nine   hours. 

Eat  three  simple  meals. 

Spend  many  hours  in  the  open  air. 


The  oldest  medical  works  in  existence 
are  those  of  the  Chinese  and  date  back 
to  nearly  3,000  years  B.  C.  Then,  as  now, 
they  divided  their  subjects  under  the 
headings  of  healing,  cooling,  refreshing 
and  temperate.  They  have  everything 
divided  into  classes,  and  their  prescrip- 
tions are  classified  under  seven  heads  as 
follows:  (i)  The  great  prescription,  (2) 
the  little  prescription,  (3)  the  slow  pre- 


Walk  often  and  with  ease. 

Regularity  in  all  things. 

Care  and  thoughtfulness  insure. 
health. 

Live  natural  lives. 

Endeavor  to  keep  young. 

Keep  good  hours. 

Cultivate  youthfulness  as  a  meai 
forgetting  old  age. 

Keep  up  with  modem  events  and 
of  the  day. 

Dont's   for   Wome.n. 
(By  Mrs.  Johnson.) 
Don't  cultivate  a  liking  for  late  h< 
Don't  sleep  late  in  the  day. 
Don't  sleep  irregularly. 
Don't  eat  irregularly. 
Don't  do  too  much  dancing. 
Don't  wear  corsets. 
Don't  eat  pastry  or  indulge  in  sw 
Don't  worry  unnecessarily. 
Don't  bro€>d  over  troubles. 
Don't  bother  about  other  peoples*  I 
ness. 

Don't  try  to  do  too  much. 

Her   Usual   Menu. 

Breakfast — Fruit,  cream  of  wheat 
tatoes,  brown  bread. 

Dinner — Meat  or  fish,  vegetables  ( 
kinds. 

Supper — Stewed  fruit,  meat  colt 
pie  or  cake,  bread  and  butter,  milk 
water. 


scription,  (4)  the  quick  prescription 
the  odd  prescription,  (6)  the  even 
scription,  (7)  the  double  prescri] 
These  are  applied  under  four  s| 
circumstances  and  conditions,  whi< 
their  turn  arc  classified.  Fire  is  an  j 
in  which  they  have  great  faith,  as 
they  have  in  mineral  waters. — Ft 
Doctor, 


Conducted  by  Harriet  Heuiup  Van  Cleve. 


SEPTEMBER, 
■t  September,  thy  first  breezes 
ing 

■y  leaf's  rustle  and  the  squirrel's 
lighter, 

I   fresh  air  whence  health  and 
gor  spring 
ifomise  of  exceeding  joy  here- 


cent  investigations  of  the  United 
Dvemment  chemists  and  the  tests 
g  made  by  the  state  chemists  of 
>us  states  have  revealed  even  a  ' 
:ld  of  food  adulteration  than 
;rto  suspected.  Almost  every  ar- 
the  household  pantry  is  adul- 
[iluted,  poisoned  by  coloring  mat- 
ide  unfit  to  eat  by  preservatives, 
rery  side  ccrnies  the  question, 
n  we  tell  the  pure  from  adulter- 
Is?"  The  answer  of  the  govem- 
emists  is  that  cheap  foods  put 
larket  by  unheard  and  unknown 
facturers  arc  the  ones  to  avoid, 
ler  priced,  standard  goods  made 
lest  known  and  reputable  firms 
ast  likely  to  be  dangerous.  Any 
ap  food  product  is  open  to  sus- 
An  officer  of  the  Consumers' 
warns  the  public  against  cut- 
ds,  and  points  out  that  ordinary 
ice  ought  to  teach  a  purchaser 


that  many  food  articles  are,  on  the  face 
of  them  sold  too  cheaply  to  be  a  fair, 
standard,  honest  quality.  As  for  instance, 
not  long  ago,  we  saw  advertised  by  a 
firm,  one  dozen  cans  of  com  at  48  cents 
a  dozen  cans;  the  tin  cans  alone  cost 
thirty  cents.  Add  to  this  the  cost  of 
labels  and  the  profits  demanded  by  whole- 
sale and  retailers,  what  is  left  to  buy  the 
corn  with! 

Milk  adulteration  with  water,  chalk  and 
various  coloring  matter  is  so  common 
that  when  Judge  Olmstead,  of  New  York, 
threatened  dealers  with  prison  for  sec- 
ond offenses,  one  dealer  declared  it  im- 
possible to  buy  perfectly  pure  milk  from 
wholesalers,  so  canceled  his  permit. 

The  ultimate  remedy  for  the  wretched 
traffic  in  poisoned  foods  will  be  a  na- 
tional law  compelling  manufacturers  to 
print  on  every  label  an  exact  and  truth- 
ful statement  of  just  what  his  package  is 
made  of.  The  National  Consumers' 
League  deserves  support  all  over  Ameri- 
ca. It  is  at  work  not  only  on  food  adul- 
terations, but  on  sanitary  conditions  un- 
der which  food  is  produced.  Massa- 
chusetts has  been  the  pioneer  in  the  fight 
for  pure  food,  yet  with  all  her  vigilance 
the  percentage  of  food  adulteration  was 
29.5  per  cent.,  in  1903  or  r.4  per  cent, 
higher  than  it  was  the  year  before.  Prof. 
Harvey  W.  Wiley,  who  has  been  so  ac- 
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tively  engaged  in  the  campaign  for  purity 
in  food  products,  says:  "The  necessity 
for  pure  food  is  evident  and  is  based  upon 
two  premises  which  are  well  established. 
First,  as  respecting  the  digestibility  and 
wholesomeness  of  food  products.  The 
addition  of  artificial  substances  which 
change  the  relationship  of  food  to  diges- 
tion. The  addition  of  foreign  bodies  en- 
tails upon  the  secretory  organs  an  addi- 
tional task.  The  greater  number  of  peo- ' 
pie  who  break  down  before  old  age  break 
down  by  reason  of  the  failure  of  some 
secretory  organ,  especially  the  kidneys* 
and  thus  place  additional  burdens  on  or- 
gans already  overworked. 

"The  second  premise  for  the  demand 
for  pure  food  is  an  ethical  one.  It  means 
honesty  and  freedom  from  deception  of 
the  purchaser  or  user.  The  consumer 
ought  not  to  consent  to  being  deceived.'* 

It  cannot  be  disputed  that  the  raw  ma- 
terials produced  in  our  country  are  as 
good  as  those  produced  anywhere  on  the 
globe,  and  that  the  manufactured  goods  . 
in  many  cases  are  superior  to  those  pro- 
duced anywhere  in  the  world.  The  chief 
trouble  with  our  canned  products  is  the 
carelessness  exercised  in  the  selection  of 
the  tin  of  which  the  packages  are  made. 
In  this  respect,  Prof.  Wiley  continues, 
"We  are  behind  some  of  the  European 
countries.  There  is  no  control,  so  far  as  I 
know,  of  the  amount  of  lead  which  may 
be  used  for  coating  the  iron.  We  have 
found  in  one  laboratory  as  high  as  13 
per  cent,  of  lead  in  cans  when  there 
should  not  be  present  more  than  one  per 
cent.  The  solder  often  contains  as  much 
as  50  per  cent,  of  lead,  but  the  technique, 
as  I  may  call  it,  of  the  manufacturer, 
should  be  such  as  to  absolutely  exchido 
any  particle  from  entering 'the  can,  and 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  it  often  drips  into  the  can." 


Prof.  Wiley  takes  an  optimistic  view 
of  the  situation  and  adds  with  satisfaction 
that  the  general  tendency  along  the  whole 
line  of  food  products  is  toward  pure  food 
This  general  improvement  has  been  due 
to  the  awakening  of  the  people  to  the 
general  discussion  of  these  problems  bv 
the  aid  of  journals  of  hygiene  and  medi- 
cine and  by  the  Consumers'  League  and 
other  similar  bodies.     Manufacturers,  as 
a  rule,  are  quick  to  appreciate  the  change 
in  public  sentiment,  and  to  realize  its  wis- 
dom and  to  accept  its  demands. 

A  constant  plea  for  intelligence  in  the 
household  as  housekeepers,  wives  and 
mothers  has  been  the  keynote  of  this  it- 
partment.  And  I  am  convinced  after 
five  years'  acquaintance  with  the  readers 
of  Health  that  no  more  earnest  or 
thoughtful,  intelligent  body  of  women 
exist  than  those  who  have  become  my 
friends  through  these  pages. 

Consequently,  I  feel  this  subject  has 
been  given  your  consideration.  It  is 
of  vital  importance  affecting  those  who 
are  dearer  than  life  itself.  And  I  can 
only  urge  constant  warfare  against  food 
adulteration,  demanding  honesty  and  pur- 
ity in  these  essential,  and  also  ask  you 
to  aid  those  who  have  not  thought  as 
deeply  on  this  important  matter  and  need 
you  to  enlighten  and  help  them. 

I  believe,  as  a  result  of  all  these  in- 
vestigations and  discussions,  aided  by  in- 
telligence, the  American  public  can  con- 
fidently look  forward  to  the  time  not  far 
in  the  future  when  they  may  be  sure 
that  in  purchasing  a  food  product  they 
are  getting  the  quality  and  character  they 
ask  for. 


If  desired  by  anyone  a  table  will  be 
given  of  common  articles  and  the  adul- 
terations used  in  them. 


Uoue  department. 
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A  cement  which  will  resist  the  action 
of  hot  and  cold  water,  and  which  is  most 
useful  for  mending  coarse  cracks  and 
holes  in  iron  and  tin  kettles  and  pans, 
is  made  by  mixing  litharge  and  glycerin 
to  the  consistancy  of  thick  cream  or  put- 
ty.  It  is  a  cement  that  will  mend  a 
large  variety  of  things;  only  one  thing 
must  be  remembered  and  that  is  the  ar- 
ticle mended  must  not  be  used  until  the 
cement  has  had  time  to  dry.  This  may 
be  a  week  or  even  longer.  Litharge  may 
be  bought  at  the  drug  store. 


White  silk  may  be  washed  so  as  not  to 
turn  yellow  as  follows:  Use  cold  water 
and  castile  soap.  Wash  it  with  the  hands, 
rinse  and  dry  partially.  Then  iron  with- 
out sprinkling.  If  silk  is  sprinkled  it 
will  spot,  and  hot  water  turns  it  yellow. 


Paint  can  be  removed  from  clothing  by 
rubbing  with  turpentine.  Sponge  after- 
ward with  household  ammonia.  Benzine 
will  remove  paint  from  fine  fabrics  and 
is  better  in  these  cases  than  turpentine. 


Scorch  can  be  removed  from  woolen 
goods  by  sponging  with  warm  suds ;  lay 
in  the  sun,  and  an  hour  later  sponge  with 
ammonia. 


Common  burlap,  either  plain  or  fig- 
ured, makes  a  good,  cheap  floor-covering 
for  chambers.  It  is  especially  adopted 
for  summer  cottages.  It  costs  fifteen  or 
twenty  cents  a  yard  and  is  a  yard  wide. 


If  a  piece  of  sandpaper  is  held  in  the 
hand  while  sealing  hot  fruit  jars,  it  will 
prevent  slipping  and  the  jars  can  be 
tightly  sealed. 


Do  not  let  any  drafts  blow  upon  your 
preserving  jars  while  they  are  being 
filled.    It  will  crack  them. 


Be  careful  that  no  seeds  of  liquid 
rests  between  the  rubbers  and  covers  of 
the  fruit  jars,  as  they  allow  the  air  to 
enter  the  jar,  and  spoil  the  fruit. 


Save  the  liquor  from  year  to  year  in 
which  sweet  pickles  have  been  made.  It 
gives  a  richness  not  to  be  found  in  any 
other  way. 


Apple  sauce  will  keep  a  long  time  if 
ginger,  cinnamon  and  cloves  are  cooked 
in  it. 


A  glass  rolling-pin,  which  can  be  filled 
with  ice  water,  is  very  fine  for  hot 
weather  when  making  pastry.  A  long 
round  bottle  filled  with  crushed  ice  and 
tightly  corked  is  a  good  substitute. 


A  pretty  set  of  dinner  cards  may  be 
made  out  of  a  sheet  of  watercolor  paper 
and  pressed  four-leaf  clover.  Sea,-weed 
may  be  effectively  used  in  the  same  way. 


Pecan  meats  may  be  removed  without 
breaking  them,  by  pouring  boiling  water 
over  the  nuts  and  let  them  stand  until 
cold.  Crack  with  a  hammer,  striking  the 
small  end  of  the  nut. 


RECIPES. 

Walnut  Wafers. 

Break  two  eggs  into  a  bowl,  add  one 
cup  of  granulated  sugar  and  stir  well. 
Mix  in  thoroughly  one  cup  of  chopped 
English  walnuts  and  three-quarters  of  a 
cup  of  sifted  flour.  Drop  on  buttered 
pans,  allowing  plenty  of  room  for  them 
to  spread  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven. 
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Meat  Ball  Stew. 

Season  a  pound  of  hamburg  steak  to 
taste  and  roll  into  tiny  balls  about  the 
size  of  a  walnut.  Boil  slowly  an  hour, 
and  then  add  a  third  of  a  cup  of  rice. 
The  meat  balls  keep  their  shape,  and 
make  a  delicious  stew. 


Hamburg  Cream. 

Simmer  one-half  pound  of  sugar,  the 
yolks  of  ten  eggs  and  the  juice  of  two 
lemons,  until  as  thick  as  custard,  stirring 
or  else  it  will  scorch.  Beat  the  whites 
very  light  and  stir  in  a  minute  before  tak- 
ing from  the  fire. 


Creamy  Rice  Pudding. 

To  five  cups  of  milk  in  a  flat  baking 
dish  add  one-third  cup  sugar,  one-quar- 
ter cup  of  mashed  rice,  two  teaspoons  of 
cinnamon  and  one-half  teaspoon  of  salt. 
Bake  eight  or  nine  hours,  stirring  occa- 
sionally at  first. 


Breakfast  Bacon  with  Catsup  Gravy. 

Put  in  a  pan  thin  slices  of  bacon,  and 
fry.  When  done  place  them  on  a  hot 
platter.  To  the  fat  which  has  been  fried 
out  (if  there  is  too  much,  pour  off  a  por- 
tion), add  one-half  cup  of  tomato  catsup, 
stir  a  moment,  then  pour  over  the  meat. 


Orange  Cake. 

Two  cups  of  sugar,  two  cups  of  flour 
(sifted),  two  small  teaspoonfuls  of  bak- 
ing powder ;  one-half  cup  of  water ;  yolks 
of  five  eggs  and  whites  of  two  eggs. 
One  grated  orange.    Bake  in  layer  pans. 


CONCERNING  WOMEN. 

"A  perfect  woman,  nobly  planned, 
To  warn,  to  comfort,  and  command.'* 


Landscape  gardening  is  a  fashioaabk 
occupation,  and  the  natives  and  summer 
guests  down  Long  Island  way  in  the  vh 
cinity  of  the  estates  of  w^fhy  New 
Yorkers  are  enjoying  the  spectacle  of 
leaders  of  fashion  persooally  sapcrin- 
tending  the  laying  out  of  their  gardoo. 

Out-door  life  is  becoming  a  necessity 
to  American  women. 


The  highest  honors  of  the  senior  class 
at  Cornell  have  been  awarded  to  Tessie 
Fauset,  a  colored  woman,  and  the  only 
woman  student  of  her  race  in  the  college 
of  arts.  In  her  course,  she  had  to  com- 
pete with  about  loo  white  students. 


Andrew  Carnegie  has  given  five  thou- 
sand dollars  to  establish  a  training  school 
in  domestic  economy  for  Southern  wo- 
men in  Atlanta. 


Mrs.  Julia  Warde  Howe  presided  over 
a  meeting  held  recently  in  New  York  City 
in  the  interest  of  families  of  Japanese 
soldiers  and  sailors  killed  in  the  present 
war. 


"Give  strength,  give  thought,  give  deeds, 

give  self. 
Give  love,  give  tears  and  give  thyself ; 
Give,  give,  be  always  giving; 
Who  gives  not  is  not  living." 


Miss  Portia  M.  Washington,  daughter 
of  Booker  T.  Washington,  graduated  at 
Bradford  Academy,  Haverhill,  Mass., 
this  year.  She  has  been  a  popular  stu- 
dent during  her  four  years  at  the  college. 
She  goes  to  Berlin  to  pursue  her  musi- 
cal studies,  she  is  already  a  talented  mu- 
sician. 


G)NDUCTED  BY  Prof.  Anthony  Barker. 


WRESTLING 


llustrations  specially  posed  by  Prof.  Anthony   Barker   and   Al.   Treloar, 
the  "Perfect  Man." 


first  three  articles  of  this  series 
ith  Graeco-Roman,  or  "above  the 
vrestling.  A  style  of  wrestling 
in  England  and  America  is  even 
opular  than  the  Graeco-Roman  is 
as-catch-can"  style.  The  name  is 
ilanatory.  In  this  style  grabbing 
legs,  tripping,  anything  not  cruel, 
/ed.  Both  the  Graeco-Roman  and 
tch-as-catch-can  style  have  their 
1  advocates  and  devotees.  It'  is 
o  say  that  either  one  is  more 
ic  or  better  exercise  than  the  other, 
ally  I  like  the  catch-as-catch-can 
■etter.  I  believe  that  in  it  skill 
for  more,  and  brute  strength  and 
for  less  than  in  Graeco-Roman. 
two  styles  have  many  things  in 
n.  The  start  is  much  the  same  and 
mate  purpose  and  tactics  are  simi- 
"he  wrestlers  crane  tt^ether  with 
ly  more  bent  than  in  the  Graeco- 
so  as  to  keep  the  l^s  out  of 
They  take  hold  of  each  other  in 
ich  wayas  shown  in  the  first  cut  of 
of  this  series.  It  is  better  prac- 
always  take  hold  in  this  or  some 
manner  at  once,  and  then  try  for 
lolds  to  accomplish  your  purpose 


than  to  stand  off  free  and  dance  about 
each  other,  sparring  for  an  opening. 

Young,  slender  boys,  the  kind  that 
shoot  up  and  grow  tall  at  an  early  age, 
had  better  leave  out  the  standing  up  work 
entirely  in  catch-as-catch-can  wrestling. 
They  should  start  on  the  floor  as  In  the 
position  of  the  third  photo  of  Article  I  of 
this  series.  In  the  "ground  work"  or  work 
on  the  mat,  they  will  get  just  as  much 
exercise  without  the  danger  of  a  sudden 
fall  from  a  standing  position.  In  case  of  a 
sudden  trip  and  fall  from  a  standing  po- 
sition, the  inexperienced  wrestler  will  al- 
most invariably  put  out  his  arm  to  stop 
himself.  In  the  case  of  a  slender  boy  or 
man  there  is  great  danger  of  injuring 
the  arm  or  shoulder  by  falling  on  it.  1 
have  seen  several  cases  of  dislocation  of 
the  shoulder,  forcible  extension  of  the  el- 
bow (i.e.  bending  it  the  other  way)  and 
one  or  two  cases  of  fracture  of  the  arm 
bones  in  just  this  way.  So  my  experience 
has  led  me  to  prohibit  boys  wresthng  in 
standing  up  position  imtil  I  know  they 
are  sufficiently  advanced  in  all  around 
physical  training  to  know  how  to  fall 
without  hurting  themselves.  I  do,  how- 
ever, advise  and  encourage  all  to  prac- 


tice  the  positions  on  the  mat  in  catch-as- 
catch'can  wrestling,  believing  that  it  is 
the  finest  single  exercise  known  for  de- 
veloping strength  of  all  parts  of  the  body, 
endurance,  toughness  and  self-reliance. 

The  danger  in  standing  up  wrestling, 
as  alluded  to  above,  arises  largely  from 
the  excited  manner  in  which  beginners 
go  at  the  game.  Assuming  that  the  read- 
er is  ordinarily  strong  {in  the  sense  of 
an  ordinary  person)  and  not  an  athlete, 
and  is  cool-headed  enough  to  work  with 
his  opponent  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  a 
quick  victory,  we  will  consider  some  of 
the  movements  before  the  wrestlers  come 
to  the  mat. 

From  the  position  of  first  cut  in  Art.  I 
of  this  series,  your  first  purpose.  Just  as 
in  Graeco-Roman  wrestling,  is  to  get  "be- 
hind" or  above  your  adversary.  Slipping; 
his  arm  over  your  head,  duck  your  head 
and  rush  forward,  seizing  his  left  leg  with 
your  left  hand,  Photo  i.  In  making  this 
move,  choose  a  moment,  if  possible  when 
he  is  pushing  against  you.  From  posi- 
tion of  Photo  I,  slide  partly  past  his  left 


leg  and  sink  on  your  imide  knee.  Fboto 
2.  Plant  your  knee  on  his  foot,  if  pots- 
ble.  On  the  soft  nut  it  will  not  hmt  vd 
it  is  not  cruel  or  imfriendly  tactJa.-  Ifan 
continuing  the  movement,  pull  on  Uifcf, 
and  pull  yourself  right  to  i  poB- 
tion  directly  behind  him  gn^Jag 
him  around  the  wust  with  bodi  joa 
arms.  From  this  positioa  you  eui  ipK 
him  the  body  heave  as  shown  in  Ac  m- 
ond  photo  of  Art.  I  of  this  seria,  oryoa 
may  bring  him  to  the  mat  by  putting  ont 
of  your  feet  in  front  of  his  feet  and  pndi- 
ing  him  forward. 

The  movement  deecribed  above  for 
"getting  behind"  your  man  must  be  done 
with  great  speed  and  without'  stepping 
until  you  are  up  behind  him,  and  grasp- 
ing him  around  the  waist.  The  sinking 
(Ml  one  knee  shown  in  Photo  2  is  to  keep 
your  left  leg  out  of  the  way  of  a  coun- 
ter attack.  The  pull  on  your  opponent's 
leg  is  not  to  move  his  leg  but  to  pull  your- 
self up  behind  him  by  means  of  his  leg, 
just  as  you  might  put  one  arm  around 
a  post  and  pull  yourself  around  the  other 
side  of  it.    It  is  awkward  and  ineffective 
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to  grab  your  opponent's  leg  and  try  to 
lift  it  up.  Experienced  wrestlers  rarely 
try  it. 

Now  for  the  counter  to  this  attack. 
Suppose  that  you  started  the  attack  out- 
lined above,  but  did  not  sink  on  your 
icnee  as  described.  Your  opponent  would, 
with  his  left  arm,  which  you  have  just 
pushed  over  your  head,  seize  your  left 
leg  from  the  inside  exactly  as  you  have 
his.  Photo  3.  He  will  do  this  with 
a  sudden  rush  forward,  at  the  same  time 
kicking  his  I^  free  from  your  grasp 
and  coming  up  behind  you  exactly  as 
yon  expected  to  come  behind  liim.  A 
crafty  wrestler  will  often  offer  liis  leg 
for  you  to  grab  for  as  a  bail,  so  lie  can 
execute  this  counter  move  and  cmnc  be- 
hind you. 

Another  method  of  attack  is  with  tlie 
various  "cross-buttock"  holds.  Seize 
your  opponent's  wrist  and  suddenly  pull 
toward  it  drawing  his  arm  over  your 
shoulder  and  heaving  your  man  over  ymir 
back  as  in  Photo  4.  This  is  very  effci- 
live  if  successful,  but  you  are  taking  a 
chance  in  thus  turning  your  back  to  your 
opponent.  Another  form  of  the  "cross- 
buttock"  is  shown  in  Photo  5.     In  this 


case,  instead  of  lifting  your  man  you  trip 
him  and  roll  him  sideways.  Photo  6 
shows  the  fall  from  this  hold. 


It  is  a  curious  fact  that  a  boy's  hair 
grows  one-half  slower  than  a  girl's. 
In  boys  the  average  rate  of  growth  is 
tliree  feet  three  inches  in  six  years,  be- 
ing an  average  of  .018  inch  a  day.  Dur- 
ing the  twenty-first  and  twenty-fourth 
)ears  a  man's  hair  grows  quicker  than 
at  any  other  period.  It  takes  an  eye- 
lash twenty  weeks  to  reach  a  length  of 
.429  inch,  and  then  its  life  is  from  100 
to  150  days.  By  means  of  a  camera  the 
wink  of  an  eyelid  has  been  measured,  and 
it  was  found  that  twenty  winks  can  be 
made  in  four  seconds. — Kansas  City 
Journal. 

President  E.  J.  James,  of  the  Uni- 
ver.sitj'  of  Illinois,  after  five  years' 
careful  investigation,  says  that  the 
severe  strain  undergone  by  college 
athletes  largely  unfits  them  for  busi- 
ness or  professional  life,  leaving  them 
unable  to  play  a  man's  part  in  affairs 
because  of  physical  weakness  induced 
by  over-exertion. 


Nearly  all  football  players,  baseball 
men  and  lawn-tennis  experts,  he  de- 
clares, have  weak  hearts,  and  are  more 
liable  to  other  forms  of  disease  than 
other  men. 


President  James  has  collected  statis- 
tics regarding  the  health  of  famous 
athletes  and  their  achievements  in  the 
affairs  of  life,  and  says  they  will  un- 
doubtedly cause  much  surprise  to  the 
men  who  declare  the  college  athlete 
develops  into  the  vigorous  man  who 
does  things.  I 

"Football  is  no  worse  in  its  effects 
than  rowing,  tennis,  long-distance  run- 
ning or  walking,''  declares  the  pro-'  ' 
fessor.  "Indeed,  tennis  seems  to  be 
the  worst  of  all,  as  almost  all  famous 
old-time  players  Have  had  heart  dis- 
ease in  more  or  less  severe  form,  ' 

"The  sprinters  in  most  cases  have 
turned  out  wrecks  and  died  early." 

While  the  chemists  and  bacteriologists 
are  debating  over  the  realm  of  cof^  is 
a  germicide,  the  electricians  have  per- 
fected a  process  for  electrical  purificatioa 
of  water,  and  are  operating  a  small  plant 
at  Cleveland,  O.,  which  is  purifying  the 
water  of  Lake  Ene  at  the  rate  of  500 
gallons  an  hour. 
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THE   ROCKING-CHAIR   SPINE. 


By  William  S.  Birge,  M.  D. 


iver's  thumb"  and  "housemaid's 
ire  quite  familiar  terms,  especially 
e  who  are  fond  of  perusing  jour- 
edical  and  hygienic,  but  the  "rock- 
lir  spine"  is  less  talked  of,  possibly 
I  it  is  one  of  the  possessions  of 
Iwelling  in  more  affluent  circles, 
what  may  be  classed  among  the 
»  in  the  way  of  disease, 
it  is  none  the  less  a  clearly  de- 
1,  and  one  that  often  leads  to  con- 
ces  more  serious  than  its  primary 
on  might  suggest, 
lence  and  love  of  ease  are  the  in- 
rauses  of  this  affliction  and  general 
disease  has  in  many  instances  been 
>rtunate  climax. 

:t  hygienists  and '  health  cultur- 
1  us  that  the  rocking-chair  is  an 
sd  evil.  It  perpetually  changes 
nKbrium  of  the  body  and  agitates 
icalatioii.  It  injures  the  eyes,  as 
iraally  changes  the  focus  of  what- 
le  may  be  looking  at.  It  so  dis- 
he  bram  that  physicians  have  for- 
and  nurses  to  rock  deli- 


flitis  be  seen  that  the  rocking- 
it  deadly  mission  very  early 
of  its  victims,  and  it  is  equally 
Mt  fliey  are  very  likely  to  keep  up 
idikf  until  they  are  ready  to  make 
oal  esoxlus  and  slip  from  the  rock- 
ir  into  the  grave, 
symptoms  that  first  attract  atten- 
e  a  soreness  and  sensitiveness  of 


the  spine,  usually  that  portion  near  or 
below  the  waist,  and  sometimes  extend- 
ing to  the  lower  edges  of  the  shoulder- 
blades.  There  may  be  more  or  less  in- 
digestion accompanying  it,  and  headaches 
are  not  infrequent. 

The  trouble  arises  from  an  improper 
position  in  sitting.  Instead  of  keeping 
the  spinal  column  in  a  perpendicular  po- 
sition, the  lower  part  is  bent  forward,  as 
one  lounges  in  a  chair  with  a  soft  cush- 
ion. The  strain  on  one  side  of  the 
spine  caused  by  its  curved  shape  after 
a  time  produces  irritation,  and  if  long- 
continued,  inflammation  of  a  serious 
character  ensues.  While  there  may  not 
be  fatal  consequences,  there  surely  is 
much  inconvenience  and  discomfort  at- 
tending a  weak  or  irritable  state  of  the 
spinal  column.  Good  health  cannot  ex- 
ist with  such  a  condition  of  affairs, 
neither  can  good  spirits  dwell  in  such 
body.  Persons  who  experience  a  sense 
of  weakness  or  weariness,  or  a  dull  ache 
in  the  back,  will  do  well  to  take  thought 
if  they  may  have  been  too  devoted  to  the 
rocking-chair  and  its  luxurious  cushions. 

It  is  by  physicians  declared  to  be  much 
better  to  rest  cither  sitting  upright  or 
in  a  recumbent  position,  rather  than  the 
lounging,  half-doubled-up  attitude  that 
rocking-chair  devotees  ordinarily  assume. 
But  the  wide,  welcoming  arms  of  an 
easy-chair  are  so  alluring  that  it  takes 
Spartan  courage  to  give  up  such  a  deli- 
cious luxury. 


THE    HABITS    OF    HABITS. 


By     George     Propheter. 


No  man  is  absolutely  free  who  is  a 
slave  even  to  a  single  bad  habit;  and  no 
man  can  be  a  slave  to  a  bad  habit  to  such 
a  degree  as  to  make  it  absolutely  impos- 
sible for  him  to  subdue  at  least  if  not 
entirely  conquer  that  habit  when  he  knows 
the  habits  of  that  habit,  and  has  the  de- 
sire to  conquer  or  rid  himself  of  it. 

Health,  happiness,  wealth,  knowledge, 
etc.,  are  but  the  results  of  good  habits  ap- 
plied to  practice  scientifically,  therefore, 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  habits  of 
habits  is  so  essential  in  this  series  of  ar- 
ticles that  we  shall  devote  two  numbers 
to  this  subject. 

To  know  the  quality  of  a  habit  is  to 
know  whether  the  habit  is  good  or  bad; 
to  know  the  habits  of  that  habit  is  to  have 
a  knowledge  of  how  to  fight  or  conquer 
it ;  even  the  very  weakness  of  the  will  to 
carry  out  the  desire  to  rid  oneself  of  a 
bad  habit  is  the  result  of  a  bad  habit. 

Now  let  us  find  out  what  habit  is,  what 
custom  is,  what  normality  is,  and  then 
there  will  be  smooth  sailing. 

Webster's  dictionary  tells  us  that 
"Habit  is  the  involuntary  tendency  or 
aptitude  to  perform  certain  actions  which 
is  acquired  by  their  frequent  repetitions; 
as  habit  is  second  nature.'* 

"Habit  is  a  disposition  or  tendency 
leading  us  to  do  easily,  naturally,  and 
with  growing  certainty,  what  we  do  of- 
ten :  custom  is  external,  being  habitual 
use  or  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  same 
act.  The  two  operate  riciprocally  on 
each  other.  The  custom  of  j^iving  pro- 
duces a  habit  of  liberality ;  habits  of  de- 
votion promote  the  custom  of  going  to 
church.    Custom  also  supposes  an  act  of 


n 


the  will,  selecting  given  modes  of  pro- 
cedure; habit  is  a  law  of  our  being,  a 
kind  of  "second  nature"  which  grows 
up  in  us. 

"A  thing  is  normal,  or  in  its  normal 
state,  when  strictly  conformed  to  those 
principles  of  its  constitution  which  mark 
its  species  or  to  the  standard  of  a  healthy 
and  natural  condition.  It  is  abnormal 
when  it  departs  from  those  principles." 

Crabb's  English  Synonyms '/'Custom 
is  a  frequent  repetition  of  the  same  act; 
habit  is  the  effect  of  such  repetition;  the 
custom  of  rising  early  in  the  morning  is 
conducive  to  the  health,  and  may  in  a 
short  time  become  such  a  hc^it  as  to  ren- 
der it  no  less  agreeable  than  it  is  useful. 

''Custom  supposes  an  act  of  the  will; 
habit  implies  an  involuntary  movement ;  a 
custom  is  followed;  a  habit  is  acquired: 
whoever  follows  the  custom  of  imitating 
the  look,  tone  or  gesture  of  another  is 
liable  to  get  the  habit  of  doing  the  same 
himself ;  as  habit  is  said  to  be  second  na- 
ture, it  is  of  importance  to  guard  against 
all  customs  to  which  we  do  not  wish  to 
become  habituated:  the  drunkard  is 
formed  by  the  custom  of  drinking  intem- 
perately,  until  he  becomes  habituated  to 
the  use  of  spirituous  liquors :  the  profane 
swearer  who  accustoms  himself  in  early 
life  to  utter  the  oaths  which  he  hears  will 
find  it  difficult  in  advanced  years  to  break 
himself  of  the  habit  of  swearing;  the  love 
of  imitation  is  so  powerful  in  the  human 
breast,  that  it  leads  the  major  part  of 
mankind  to  follow  custom  even  in  ridicu- 
lous things.  Solomon  refers  to  the  power 
of  habit  when  he  says,  'Train  up  a 
child  in  the  way  he  should  go ;  and  when 
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d  he  will  not  depart  from  it;'*  a 
which    cannot   be   employed   too 

the  aid  of  virtue  and  religion." 
^om  is  applicable  to  the  many; 
.  confined  to  the  individual;  and 
ndividual  has  habits  peculiar  to 
,  station  and  circumstance." 
ylor :  "To  be  perpetually  longing 
patiently  desirous  of  anything,  so 
nan  cannot  abstain  from  it,  is  to 
man's  liberty,  and  to  become  a 

of  meat  and  drink  or  smoke." 
rt  Hall :  "If  we  look  back  on  the 
>urse  of  feelings,  we  shall  find  that 

more  influenced  by  the  frequent 
ice  of  objects  than  by  their  weight 
iportance;  and  (that)  habit  has 
brce  in  forming  our  characters 
ir  opinions  have.     The  mind  na- 

takes   its   tone   and   complexion 
hat  it  habitually  contemplates." 
len: 

ibits  gather  by  unseen  degrees, 
K)ks   make   rivers,   rivers   run   to 


tt 


seas. 

ca:  "To  things  which  you  bear 
npatience    you    should    accustom 
f,  and,  by  Habit,  you  will  bear 
rell." 
espeare : 

monster.  Custom,  who  all  sense 
doth  eat 

bit's  devil,  is  angel  yet  in  this; 
>  the  use  of  Actions  fair  and  good 
jwise  gives  a  frock,  or  livery, 
ptly  is  put  on ;  Refrain  to-night  : 
at  shall  lend  a  kind  of  easiness 
next  Abstinence:  the  next  more 
easy: 

;e  almost  can  change  the  stamp  of 
Nature, 

ther  curb  the  Devil,  or  throw  him 
out 
'ondrous  potency." 


Seneca:  "I  will  govern  my  life  and 
thoughts  as  if  the  whole  world  were  to 
see  the  one  and  read  the  other ;  for  what 
does  it  signify  to  make  anything  a  secret 
from  my  neighbor,  when  to  God  (who 
is  the  searcher  of  our  hearts)  all  our 
privacies  are  known." 

Lord  Brougham:  "I  trust  everything, 
under  God,  to  habit,  upon  which,  in  all 
ages,  the  law  giver,  as  well  as  the  school 
master,  has  mainly  placed  his  reliance — 
habit,  which  makes  everything  easy,  and 
casts  all  difligulties  upon  the  deviation 
from  the  wonted  course." 

Sir  P.  Sidney :  "Every  base  occupation 
makes  one  sharp  in  its  practice  and  dull 
in  every  other." 

St.  Augustine :  "Habit,  if  not  resisted, 
soon  becomes  necessity." 

If  this  intellectual  cream  is  too  rich 
for  you,  take  a  very  little  of  it  and  mix  a 
great  deal  of  thought,  reflection  and 
memory  with  it,  and  it  will  act  on  the 
mind  like  a  small  amount  of  wholesome 
food  mixed  with  a  great  deal  of  saliva 
and  gastric  juice  and  bile  acts  on  the 
body — both  will  be  assimilated  and  both 
will  benefit  you. 

Some  of  these  quotations  should  be 
read  more  than  once,  some  should  be  read 
very  often,  and  some  should  be  mem- 
orized, made  part  of  your  blood  and 
brain,  and  then  you  can  first  say  you 
"know"  them  thoroughly. 

If  you  cannot  read  the  entire  article  in 
one  reading,  divide  it  up  into  two  or 
three.  It  will  benefit  you,  and  may  have 
a  tendency  to  change  the  course  of  your 
conduct  for  the  better. 

"That  balancing  moment  at  which 
pleasure  would  allure,  and  conscience  is 
urging  us  to  refrain,  may  be  regarded  as 
the  point  of  departure  or  divergency 
whence  one  or  other  of  the  two  processes 
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(toward  evil,  or  to.ward  good)  take  their 
commencement.  Each  of  them  consists 
in  a  particular  succession  of  ideas,  with 
their  attendant  feelings;  and  whichever 
of  them  may  happen  to  be  described  once 
has,  by  the  law  of  suggestion,  the  great- 
er chance,  in  the  same  circumstances, 
by  being  described  over  again.  Should 
the  mind  dwell  on  an  object  of  allure- 
ment, and  the  considerations  of  principle 
not  be  entertained,  it  will  pass  inward 
from  the  first  incitement  to  the  final  and 
guilty  indulgence  by  a  series  of  stepping- 
stones,  each  of  which  will  present  itself 
more  readily  in  future,  and  with  less 
chance  of  arrest  or  interruption  by  the 
suggestions  of  conscience  than  before." 

"But  should  these  suggestions  be  ad- 
mitted, and,  far  more,  should  they  pre- 
vail, then,  on  the  principle  of  associa- 
tion, will  they  be  all  the  more  apt  to 
intervene  on  the  repetition  of  the  same 
circumstances,  and  again  break  that  line 
of  continuity,  which,  but  for  this  inter- 
vention, would  have  led  from  a  tempta- 
tion to  a  turpitude  or  a  crime." 

"If,  on  the  occurrence  of  a  temptation, 
formerly  conscience  did  interpose,  and 
represent  the  evil  of  a  compliance,  and  so 
impress  the  man  with  a  sense  of  obliga- 
tion as  led  him  to  dismiss  the  fascinating 
object  from  the  presence  of  his  mind, 
or  to  hurry  away  from  it;  the  likelihood 
is,  that  the  recurrence  of  a  similar  temp- 
tation will  suggest  the  same  train  of 
thoughts  and  feelings,  and  lead  to  the 
same  beneficial  result;  and  this  is  a  like- 
lihood ever  increasing  with  every  repeti- 
tion of  the  process. 

"The  train  which  would  have  termin- 
ated in  a  vicious  indulgence  is  dispos- 
sessed by  the  train  which  conducts  to  a 
resolution  and  an  act  of  virtuous  self-de- 
nial.   The  thoughts  which  tend  to  awaken 


emotions  and  purposes  on  the  side  of 
duty,  find  readier  entrance  into  the  mind, 
and  the  thoughts  which  awaken  and  urge 
forward  the  desire  of  what  is  evil,  more 
readily  give  way.  The  positive  force 
on  the  side  of  virtue  is  augmented  by 
every  repetition  of  the  train  which  leads 
to  a  virtuous  determination.  The  resis- 
tance to  this  force,  on  the  side  of  vice,  is 
weakened  in  proportion  to  the  frequency 
wherewith  that  train  of  suggestions 
which  would  have  led  to  a  vicious  indul- 
gence is  broken  and  disonnfited. 

"It  is  thus  that  when  one  is  success- 
fully resolute  in  his  (^position  to  evil, 
the  power  of  making  the  achievement, 
and  the  facility  of  the  achievement  itself, 
are  both  upon  the  increase,  and  virtue 
makes  double  gain  to  herself  by  every 
separate  conquest  which  she  may  have 
won.  The  humbler  attainments  of  moral 
worth  are  first  mastered  and  secured,  and 
the  aspiring  disciple  may  pass  onward, 
in  a  career  that  is  quite  indefinite,  to 
nobler  deeds  and  nobler  sacrifices." — Dr. 
T.  Chalmers. 

I  have  a  strong  habit  of  using  quota- 
tions, for  when  great  ideas  like  the  fore- 
going are  "robed"  in  fitting  garments  by 
their  authors,  I  prefer  not  to  be  guilty  of 
"disrobing"  those  ideas  and  "dressing" 
them  in  rags  for  the  sake  of  getting  a 
reputation. 

The  man  who  has  "clothed"  an  idea 
in  the  best  "style"  has  the  best  right  to 
that  idea,  and  should  have  precedence, 
and  prominence. 

These  great  men  who  have  spoken  to 
you  in  this  article  are  "the  main  speak- 
ers," next  month  we  shall  have  the  "and 
others"  (as  Dougherty  said  the  smaller 
ones  are  referred  to)  in  the  person  of  my- 
self. 


DISREGARD  FOR  HUMAN  LIFE. 


By  S.  T.  Erieg. 


IS  it  may  seem,  it  is  never- 
2,  that  those  things  which 
ecious  and  demand  the  best 

attention  often  receive  the 
are.    The  minor  portions  of 

and  overwhelm  the  greater 

Life,    that   great    mystery 

inguishes  us  from  the  inert 

led  of  earth,  and  the  most 

thing  on  earth,  assumes  an 
it  importance  in  comparison 
•  things.  This  is  seen  in  all 
ts  of  life.  It  is  manifested 
e  individual  toward  self,  and 
rd  their  fellow  men.  There 
lual  war  going  on,  mowing 
ly  human  beings. 

the  agents  of  destruction, 
I  actual  warfare,  that  have  to 
redit  the  greatest  destruc- 
►f  human  life,  are  the  rail- 
>ughout  the  United  States. 
lited  States  during  the  year 
ne  30,  1903,  there  were  86,- 
ties,  of  which  9,840  represent 
T  killed,  and  76,553  the  num- 
d.     ITie  number  of  passen- 

was  355,  and  the  number  in- 
I.  In  the  previous  year  345 
5  we're  killed,  and  6,683  in- 
lere  were  173  passengers 
1  4,584  injured  by  collisions 
ilments.  During  the  fiscal 
ig  June  30,  1904,  there  was 
ualties,  of  which  2,787  were 
i  51,343  injured.  The  num- 
lisions  and  derailments  dur- 
ast  year  was  11,291.       This 

astounding  increase    of    six 


hundred  and  forty-eight  collisions  and 
derailments  over  1903. 

During  the  past  ten  years,  the  inter- 
state commerce  commission,  figures 
that  there  were  78,152  persons  killed 
on  our  railroads.  It  is  given  that  Eng- 
land has  but  one-fourth  the  railroad 
mileage  that  we  have,  but  does  a  greater 
proportionate  passenger  business  than 
we  do,  yet  during  the  last  year  there 
was  not  one  passenger  killed.  What  is 
the  cause  of  all  this?  Is  not  life  as 
precious  with  us  as  with  the  people  of 
England?  Instead  of  the  fatalities  di- 
minishing they  are  increasing  every 
year,  and  there  is  evidently  nothing 
done  to  mitigate  this  wholesale  slaugh- 
ter of  human  beings.  Why  is  not 
something  done?  Why  do  not  our 
officials  in  high  places  do  something? 

This  disregard  for  human  life  is 
shown  by  the  medical  profession,  the 
source  from  which  such  a  propensity 
is  least  expected.  A  young  man  from 
this  city  last  January  underwent  an 
operation  for  an  abscess  of  the  spine  in 
the  German  Hospital  at  Philadelphia. 
The  surgeon  who  performed  the  opera- 
tion noticed  that  the  patient  sunk 
rapidly,  and  at  the  completion  of  the 
operation  he  pronounced  the  young 
man  dead.  The  body  was  removed  to 
the  dead  room,  where  the  supposed 
corpse  a  few  hours  later  came  to  and 
found  himself  on  a  cooling  slab;  he 
was  removed  to  a  ward,  and  to  my 
knowledge  is  alive  and  well  to-day. 

A  Jefferson  business  man  was  at- 
tacked with  a  severe  illness,  and  ac- 
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cording  to  the  attending  physicians 
was  pronounced  dead.  His  funeral 
sermon  was  preached,  and  as  the 
friends  were  taking  a  last  look  at  the 
corpse,  a  relative  noticed  that  his  lips 
were  moist,  physicians  were  summoned 
and  in  a  short  time  the  supposed 
corpse  was  able  to  sit  up  in  bed  and 
on  the  road  to  recovery.  In  this  pro- 
fession there  is  too  great  disregard  for 
life,  too  much  carelessness.  Human 
life  is  regarded  as  a  cheap  commodity. 

Slight  respect  for  life  is  shown  to- 
ward the  unfortunate  feeble-minded. 
Dr.  Brown,  of  the  New  York  Board  of 
Health,  said:  "Idiotic  children  should 
be  put  in  the  dog  pond  and  drowned." 
From  time  to  time  doctors  and  officials 
have  advocated  killing  of  the  feeble- 
minded. Such  action  is  a  reversion  to 
the  primitive  state  of  man,  a  stride  to- 
ward barbarism.  It  would  be  more  just 
in  some  cases  to  kill  the  parents  of 
these  children,  for  many  idiotic  chil- 
dren are  the  fruit  of  the  vices  of  par- 
ents. 

Dr.  Osier's  regard  for  human  life  is 
so  meagre  that  he  asserts  that  a  man 
above  forty  years  of  age  is  practically 
useless,  and  that  a  man  over  sixty  is  so 
absolutely  worthless  that  a  humane 
dose  of  chloroform  ought  to  be  ad- 
ministered to  him. 

Scarcely  can    we    pick  up    a    daily 


Don't  eat  highly  spiced  food  if  you 
value  your  complexion.  It  makes  the 
skin  spotty.  Don't  live  in  badly  ven- 
tilated rooms.  This  also  destroys  the 
complexion,  because  it  makes  the 
blood  impure.  Don't  eat  much  meat 
and  few  vegetables  if  you  value  the 
freshness  of  your  face.  Let  it  be  the 
other  way  about.    Don't  think  that  a 


good  complexion  is  really  attained  by 
anything  but  the  possession  of  a 
healthy  skin  and  good  blood.  Don't 
neglect  constipation.  It  is  one  of  the 
commonest  causes  of  a  bad  complex- 
ion ;  it  makes  the  skin  yellow,  and  is 
responsible  for  many  skin  eruptions.— 

Life  and  Health. 


paper  but  the  dark-head  lines  oi  somt  < 
awful  disaster  loom  up  before  our 
eyes,  and  so  prevalent  are  these  dis- 
asters that  they  no  longer  call  forth 
anything  greater  than  mere  comment 
Thus  disasters  go  on  from  day  to  day. 
As  I  view  it,  life  is  most  precious.  The 
lizard  and  the  snake  which  glide  over 
the  ground  and  through  the  glass,  the 
fowls  of  the  air  and  the  beasts  of  the 
field  enjoy  life. 

But  the  human  being,  that  master- 
piece, of  nature,  a  being  with  a  life 
within  a  life,  upon  whom  God  has  be- 
stowed his  greatest  care  in  creation, 
and  given  laws  by  which  he  can  safely 
travel  to  his  journey's  end  without  get- 
ting lost, — ^how  much  more  precious  is 
such  a  life !  We  boast  of  being  a 
Christion  nation,  yet  we  do  not  ex- 
hibit the  first  essential  of  such  a  na- 
tion— regard  for  human  life. 

Why  all  these  unpleasant  uprisings? 
We  are  a  business  nation,  and  the 
gleam  of  the  dollar  incites  to  actioir. 
It  is  the  siren  that  lures  all  onward. 
For  it  father  will  defraud  his  son,  the 
son  the  father,  a  brother  will  defraud 
his  brother.  The  ardent  fever  for 
riches  is  permeating  the  nation,  it  has 
assumed  such  prodigious  significance 
that  human  life  in  comparison  is  in- 
significant. 
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By  Charles  A.  Tyrrell,  M.D.,  Editor. 


AbsoluU  cleanliness,  both  internal  and  external,  is  the 
golden  key  that  unlocks  the  door  of  perfect  health. 
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Summer   Complaint. 

mgh  the  crown  of  the  summer 
;sed,  yet  the  internal  disturbances 
-  to  hot  weather  have  by  no  means 
ared.  Summer  diarrhoea  is  so 
nty  that  a  few  suggestions  as  to 
.tment  cannot  possibly  be  out  of 
The  one  important  fact  to  be 
in  mind  is  all  cases  of  stomach 
el  disturbances  is  that  either  im- 
food  has  been  partaken  of,  or  an 
^e  quantity  of  food;  hence  it  is 
ght  of  folly  to  administer  drugs 
conditions.  The  presence  of  this 
jted,  fermenting  mass  in  the  sys- 
mot  fail  to  cause  pain  and  distress 
probable  serious  results)  until 
d,  and  this  can  be  best  accom- 
by  the  liberal  use  of  water.  Let 
lent  drink  all  the  warm  water  he 
induced  to  swallow ;  if  he  vomits, 
h  the  better,  it  will  the  sooner  re- 
le  stomach  of  its  injurious  load ;  if 
will  facilitate  the  passage  onward 
dangerous  mass.  Wash  out  the 
thoroughly  by  copious  injections 
tn  water,  injecting  all  that  the  pa- 
in receive,  repeating  the  operation 


until  the  water  comes  away  clear.  If  re- 
lief is  not  obtained,  repeat  the  treatment 
in  from  three  to  four  hours.  The  usual 
plan  in  such  cases,  is  to  administer  a 
violent  cathartic,  which  invariably  in- 
creases the  cramping  pain,  and  to  subdue 
this,  quieting  medicine  is  prescribed 
(usually  some  form  of  opium)  which  has 
the  effect  of  paralyzing  intestinal  action, 
and  preventing  the  expulsion  of  the  dele- 
terious substances,  the  retention  of  which 
is  the  undoubted  cause  of  so  many  fatal 
endings  of  these  attacks.  The  method 
of  treatment  indicated  above  will  cure 
ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  such  cases.  Care 
should  be  taken,  however,  that  no  food 
whatever  should  be  taken  for  twenty-four 
hours  after  the  trouble  has  been  sub- 
dued— nothing  but  plenty  of  pure  water 
and  fresh  air.  The  day  following,  bread 
and  milk  may  be  given  in  moderation  af- 
ter which  regular  diet  may  be  resumed. 


Why   Worry    Kills. 

That  worry  has  a  most  prejudicial  ef- 
fect upon  the  health  is  now  generally 
conceded,  and  recent  scientific  investiga- 
tions have  demonstrated,  almost  beyond  a 
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peradventure,  that  continued  worry  will 
positively  destroy  life.  The  brain,  as  is 
well-known  is  the  seat  of  government 
in  the  body,  directing  and  control- 
ling all  its  functions  and  being  the  nu- 
tritive centre  of  the  organism,  any  im- 
pairment of  its  structure  inevitably  re- 
sults in  degeneration  of  the  organs  of  di- 
gestion and  assimilation.  This  destruc- 
tive process  may  not  be  confined  to  one 
or  even  two  organs;  in  fact,  no  limita- 
tion can  be  placed  upon  it ;  and  it  is  only 
a:  question  of  time  when  physical  degen- 
eration reaches  such  a  stage,  that  death 
ensues.  It  is  not  contended  that  occa- 
sional worry  will  produce  these  disastrous 
results,  but  the  constant  brooding  over 
one  particular  disquieting  idea  causes  de- 
terioration of  the  brain  cells,  and  if  long 
indulged  in,  they  become  injured  beyond 
repair.  With  the  failure  of  the  par- 
ticular trophic  centre,  the  organ  or  or- 
gans under  its  control  speedily  degenerate. 
It  is  therefore,  no  misstatement  to  say 
that  worry  kills;  but  it  is  only  recently 
that  the  modus  operandi  has  been  suc- 
cessfully traced.  No  more  important  in- 
junction can  be  given  to  any  human  be- 
ing, than  this:  Don't  Worry! 


Aeronautics  and  Anaemia. 

One  of  the  physical  conditions  that  per- 
petually confront  and  perplex  medical 
practitioners,  is  that  known  as  anaemia. 
The  drug  practitioner  almost  invariably 
prescribes  iron,  a  constituent  of  the  blood 
that  is  always  deficient  in  such  cases ;  but 
they  invariably  make  the  egregious  mis- 
take of  prescribing  the  tincture  of  chlor- 
ide, which  is  an  inorganic  chemical  com- 
jx)und,  and  consequently  incapable  of 
being  appropriated  by  the  human  system. 
The  only  form  in  which  iron  can  be  as- 


similated by  the  body,  is  the  organic,  that 
is,  by  freely  partaking  of  vegetable  foods, 
rich  in  iron,  and  in  which  iron  has  un- 
dergone a  process  of  transmutation.  Even 
then,  there  are  countless  cases  that  seem 
to  defy  the  efforts  of  the  most  skilful 
dietician  to  relieve  them ;  in  fact,  anaemia 
is  a  most  difficult  condition  to  treat 
Quite  recently,  Dr.  Naugier  read  a  paper 
t:>efore  the  Academie  de  Medicine,  in 
which  he  made  the  interesting  statement, 
that  highly  beneficial  results  have  been 
obtained  in  this  class  of  cases  by  balloon 
ascents  of  moderate  duration.  In  the 
course  of  his  paper  he  made  g^eat  claims 
for  the  tonic  and  blood-forming  effects 
of  this  method  of  procedure,  asserting 
that  a  balloon  voyage  of  two  hours'  dura- 
tion was  followed  by  a  marked  and  rapid 
increase  in  the  number  of  red  blood  cor- 
puscles, the  improvement  continuing  for 
ten  days  afterwards.  He  further  asserts 
that  the  improvement  begins  to  manifest 
itself  immediately  and  furthermore,  that 
a  prolonged  voyage  is  productive  of  di- 
rectly contrary  results.  His  belief  is,  that 
two  such  ascents  in  the  course  of  six 
weeks,  would  be  of  more  benefit  than  a 
three  months'  residence  in  the  mountains, 
and  urged  the  municipal  council  to  pro- 
vide a  balloon  capable  of  taking  fifty  peo- 
ple to  the  upper  strata  of  air  daily,  that 
is,  those  who  were  too  poor  to  obtain  a 
change  of  climate  in  the  usual  manner. 
The  value  of  pure  oxygen  in  enriching 
the  blood,  by  increasing  the  red  corpus- 
cular element  is  too  well  known  to  need 
comment,  and  it  may  be  that  Dr.  Nau- 
gier*s  plan  will  open  the  door  of  relief 
to  many,  who  have  been  vainly  seeking  it. 
Here  is  an  opportunity  for  some  philan- 
thropic multi-millionaire  to  establish  a 
balloon  fund,  and  thus  establish  a  name 
for  himself  that  shall  endure. 


EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT. 
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Deadly   Hook   Worm. 
large  army  of  sufferers  from 
d  feeling"  owe  a  debt  of  un- 
Ltitude  to  Dr.  Charles  Walker 
his  discovery  of  this  most  per- 
irasite.    The  large  company  of 
titutionally  tired"  should  unite 
a  monument  to  the  man  who 
from  them  the  reproach  of  be- 
For  countless  generations,  lazi- 
been  held  up  to  scorn  and  con- 
ut  now  it  appears  that  the  so- 
:y  man  has  been  more  sinned 
lan  sinning.     Laziness,  so  Dr. 
s,  is  a  disease,  and  the  much 
:y  man  is  more  to  be  pitied  than 
d,   since   he   is   the   victim   of 
yond  his  control.     This  "con- 
tiredness,"  so  Dr.  Stiles  says, 
the  presence  in  the  victim  of 
worm,  which,  when  once  it  en- 
id  take  possession,  immediately 
the  individual  a  profound  dis- 
anything  in  the  form  of  physi- 
on.     This  mysterious  parasite 
tie  understood  at  present,  but 
attention  has  been  directed  to 
f  expect  that  the  bacteriological 
es  will  work  overtime  in  their 
1  to  properly  classify  and  de- 
and  to  seek  out  a  remedy  to 
t    its    pernicious    activity.      At 
here  is  no  known  remedy  for 
anely  prevalent  complaint,  but 
for  the  best,  and  in  the  mean- 
must  learn  to  look  with  charity 
unfortunate  lazy  man,  whom, 
oor,  we  have  always  with  us. 


EDiCAL  Re-Discoveries. 
►f  what  is  popularly  termed  up- 
edical  practice  is  not  in  reality 
1,  but  was  known  to  the  early 
ers,    fell    into   disuse   and    has 


since  been  revived,  with  much  self-glori- 
fication of  those  who  exhumed  the  old 
records.  Both  Lentilius  and  Hippocrates 
employed  arsenic  as  a  febrifuge,  Pyth- 
agoras appreciated  the  value  of  squill  as 
a  diuretic.  Opium  has  been  found  in  an- 
cient Egyptian  tombs,  and  was  usecf  by 
Paracelsus,  while  the  male  fern  was  a 
remedy  well  known  to  Galen.  Nor  are 
some  of  the  more  modern  surgical  opera- 
tions any  better  entitled  to  consideration 
as  new  methods.  Hippocrates  mentions 
intubation  of  the  larynx  and  Coelius 
Aurelianus  records  instances  of  trache- 
otomy. Praxagoras  practiced  laparotomy 
and  intestinal  suturing.  As  long  ago  as 
250  B.  C.  operations  for  hernia  were 
performed,  and  Serapion  removed  dis- 
eased kidneys.  Nor  is  asepsis  entirely 
new,  for  the  contemporaries  of  Hippo- 
crates were  accustomed  to  dip  their  in- 
struments in  boiling  water.  As  far  back 
as  the  thirteenth  century,  it  was  the  cus- 
tom to  apply  sponges  dipped  in  stramoni- 
um, belladonna  or  mandragora  to  induce 
insensibility  before  performing  an  opera- 
tion. Hydrotherapy,  gymnastics  and  the 
open  air  treatment  were  commonly  prac- 
ticed by  both  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, while  hypnotism  was  held  in  high 
repute  by  the  priests  of  Isis  in  ancient 
Egypt.  Thus  we  see  that  there  is  really 
nothing  new  under  the  sun;  that  much 
of  what  we  are  pleased  to  regard  as  mod- 
ern discovery  is  after  all  an  old,  old  story. 
Not  that  this  is  peculiar  to  medicine,  for 
the  same  is  true  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 
some  of  the  secrets  of  old  remaining 
mysteries  until  this  day.  Everything 
moves  in  cycles. 


The    Liquozone    Lie. 
We  have  repeatedly  called  attention,  in 
this  magazine,  to  the  mendacious  claims 
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made  by  the  owners  of  proprietary  medi- 
cines, exposing  the  fraudulent  character 
of  the  preparations  themselves,  and  also 
of  the  representations  made  regarding 
them.  We  consider  it  our  bounden  duty 
to  protect  the  public  against  that  class  of 
men  who  fatten  upon  the  miseries  and 
sufferings  of  their  fellows,  and  indulge 
the  hope  that  we  have  accomplished  some 
good  in  that  direction.  It  is  generally 
understood  and  conceded  that  the  ma- 
jority of  these  so-called  medicines  con- 
tain but  an  infinitesimal  amount  of  the 
different  remedial  substances  they  are 
claimed  to  contain.  Instances  of  extrava- 
gant claims  of  this  nature  are  familiar  to 
all,  and  it  might  have  been  thought  that 
the  limit  of  audacity  had  been  reached 
in  that  direction,  but  it  remained  for  the 
proprietors  of  Liquozone  to  surpass  any- 
thing heretofore  attempted  in  the  "fake" 
line.  Trading  upon  the  well-known  fact, 
that  oxygen  is  the  greatest  germ  destroy- 
ing and  health  restoring  agent  in  exis- 
tence, more  especially  in  its  condensed 
form,  as  ozone,  they  have  the  colossal 
impudence  to  offer  their  puerile  gaseous 
solution  to  the  confiding  public  as  liquid 
ozone.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  gases 
can  only  be  liquified  under  enormous 
pressure,  and  at  a  proportionately  heavy 
cost,  the  name  itself  is  both  fraudulent 
and  misleading.  Even  if  the  menstruum 
was  charged  with  pure  oxygen  after  the 
manner  of  carbonated  waters,  the  most 
they  would  be  entitled  to  claim  for  it 
would  be  a  solution  of  oxygen ;  but  in  the 
various  analyses  made  of  it  by  govern- 


ment and  other  competent  analysts,  it 
has  been  conclusively  shown  that  oxy- 
gen is  conspicuous  only  by  its  absence, 
and  in  addition  it  is  unanimously  agreed 
by  them  that  this  so-called  liquid  ozone 
is  simply  a  solution  of  sulphurous  and 
sulphuric  acids  in  water.  This  ii!  it- 
self is  a  refutation  of  their  claims,  for  in 
anything  like  an  excess  of  sulf^urotis 
acid  gas,  oxygen  or  ozone  would  soon 
cease  to  exist.  They  lay  great  stress 
upon  the  fact  that  they  use  only  the  best 
producers  of  oxygen  in  the  preparation 
of  their  nostrum,  citing  among  them, 
manganese  dioxide,  yet  the  veriest  tyro 
in  chemistry  knows  that  Mn.O.j.  does  not 
part  with  any  of  its  oxygen  in  the  pro- 
cess, but  simply  acts  as  an  agent  in  its 
liberation. 

It  is,  without  doubt,  one  of  the  most 
impudent  frauds  which  has  ever  been 
perpetrated  upon  the  public  and  calls  en- 
ergetically for  government  interference. 
It  would  be  bad  enough  if  it  only  affected 
the  pockets  of  the  public,  but  it  has  a 
more  serious  side  to  it,  being  unmistak- 
ably a  menace  to  health.  A  solution  of 
oil  of  vitriol  and  water,  for  that  is  prac- 
tically what  it  is,  cannot  be  taken  into  the 
stomach  without  prejudicial  effects,  the 
injurious  results  being  proportionate  to 
the  amount  consumed  and  the  physical 
condition  of  the  consumer.  How 
long  is  the  much-abused  public  to  be 
buncoed  by  these  unscrupulous  charla- 
tans ?  We  have  a  statute  completely  cov- 
ering all  such  cases;  why  is  it  not  en- 
forced ? 


All  people  above  the  condition  of 
laborers  are  ruined  by  excess  of  stimu- 
lus and  nourishment,  clergy  included. 
I  never  yet  saw  any  gentleman  who 
ate  and  drank  as  little  as  was  reason- 


able. Looking  back  on  my  past  life, 
I  find  that  all  my  miseries  of  body  and 
mind  have  proceeded  from  indigestion. 
— Sydney  Smith's  Confession, 


(ON. — I  am  an  indoor  office 
kiog  about  seven  or  eight  hours 
t  I  live  almost  a  mile  from  the 
d  walk  the  distance  four  times 
d  frequently  come  over  to  the 
in  in  the  evening,  averaging 
/e   miles   daily,   in   addition   to 

get  considerable  outdoor  exer- 
le  summer  months  about  home, 
d  work,  keeping  a  large  lawn  in 
:.,  sometimes  doing  considerable 
j  work.  Now  do  you  consider 
erate  cup  of  coffee  per  day  too 
nder  the  above  circumstances? 
at  it,  apparently,  does  not  hurt 
take  no  other  stimulant,  and  do 
EC  nor  drink,  nor  do  I  take  tea. 

to  take  one  cup  of  good  coffee 
lich  is  the  best,  or  better  time, 
ast,  or  after  the  full  noon  meal  ? 
fairly  good  breakfast,  main  meal 

and  light  supper.    I  find  that  I 

in  good  physical  condition  sim- 
king  care  of  myself  without  any 
5  "training"  or  dieting,  and  this 
rest  others  who  do  indoor  work. 
uUy,  H.  A.  P.,  Olympia,  Wash. 
ER. — Frankly,  we  do  not  believe 
ngle  cup  of  good  coffee  per  day 
c  any  physical  harm  in  your  case. 

abuse,  not  the  use  of  an  article 
)r  drink  that  causes  disaster.  At 
;  time,  the  use  of  coffee,  even 
:ly,  serves  no  good  purpose,  so. 
omit  it?  If,  however,  it  is  taken 
n  the  best  time  to  take  it  is  with 
meal,  at  midday.  There  is  littl>.- 
lat  the  exercise  you  take  volun- 
the  secret  of  your  continued  goo-l 


health    despite  the  handicap  of  a  seden- 
tary occupation 


Question. — I  have  read  so  many  valu- 
able hints  in  your  (and  also  my)  maga- 
zine, that  I  am  tempted  to  ask  what  is 
the  best  and  most  simple  remedy  to  get 
rid  of  a  stiff  shoulder.  At  times  the  stiff- 
ness extends  to  the  muscles  along  the 
side  of  the  neck.  It  is  not  very  trouble- 
some, but  with  your  advice,  I  may  as  well 
be  without  it.  Yours,  H.  J.  D.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Answer. — As  you  do  not  mention 
anything  in  the  nature  of  a  wrench  or 
strain,  we  may  assume  that  the  cause  is 
not  to  be  looked  for  in  that  direction. 
That  fact  being  eliminated,  we  can  only 
conclude  that  the  trouble  is  of  rheumatic 
origin.  Now  all  rheumatic  troubles  are 
due  to  an  excess  of  certain  substances 
in  the  blood,  to  wit,  lactic  and  uric  acids. 
The  only  effective  and  rational  way  to 
treat  this  condition  is  to  purify  the  blood, 
and  this  can  only  be  successfully  ac- 
complished by  keeping  the  intestinal 
canal  thoroughly  clean,  thus  preventing 
any  further  deposition  of  the  above 
named  substances  in  the  blood.  Wash 
out  the  large  intestine  at  least  twice  a 
week  with  copious  enemas  of  warm 
water.  Rub  the  affected  parts,  night  and 
morning,  gently  but  briskly,  with  a  little 
warm  sweet  oil,  first  exercising  the  jiarts 
by  rotating  the  arm,  at  full  length,  with 
a  circular  motion,  raising  the  arm  high 
above  the  head  at  each  rotation.  This 
will   increase  the  circulation   in   the  af- 
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fected  structures,  and  carry  away  the  of- 
fending substances. 


Question. — Will  you  please  answer  the 
following  questions  through  the  columns 
of  your  magazine?  Would  you  consider 
it  dangerous  to  use  a  lung  tester  to  see 
how  many  pounds  you  can  blow,  or  is  it 
beneficial  to  the  lungs?  Which  kind  of 
lung  testers  are  the  best  for  development, 
those  that  register  the  number  of 
pounds,  or  those  that  register  the  num- 
ber of  cubic  inches.  I  have  both  kinds 
and  would  like  your  opinion.  Yours 
truly,  G.  E.  Tomlinson,  Huckleberry, 
Ohio. 

Answer. — We  are  opposed,  on  prin- 
ciple to  the  habitual  use  of  lung  testing, 
or  lung  developing  machines.  Their  oc- 
casional use  as  for  instance  in  public 
places  is  not  likely  to  do  any  harm,  but 
the  fact  of  having  such  an  instrument  in 
one's  possession  is  a  standing  temptation 
to  use  it,  and  to  try  to  establish  a  record 
for  lung  power.  Many  players  of  wind 
instruments  have  brought  on  themselves 
what  is  known  as  emphysema,  which  is 
an  excessive  and  unnatural  dilation  of  the 
air  cells  of  the  lungs.  We  are  not  con- 
demning lung  development,  for  no  one 
living  has  done  more  service,  in  preaching 
the  necessity  for  it,  than  we  have,  but  we 
believe,  in  fact,  we  know,  that  the  high- 
est possible  state  of  lung  development 
may  be  obtained  by  a  systematic  course 
of  deep  breathing  exercises,  for  which 
no  apparatus  is  necessary  and  which  is 
not  open  to  the  possible  dangers  that  at- 
tend the  use  of  mechanical  aids. 


Question. — I  am  a  subscriber  to 
valuable  paper,  and  having  a  greai 
of  faith  in  your  ability  as  a  medic 
viser,  I  would  lik^  to  know  wha 
think  of  "ice  applications"  in  ty 
fever.  Is  it  something  new?  I 
sidered  tepid  baths  more  beneficial 
while  I  consider  ice  a  help  to  low( 
temperature,  I  feel  that  its  constan 
i.  e.,  daily,  hourly  and  momentarily 
cations  is  injurious.  Let  me  know 
you  think  of  it,  and  also  whether  ty 
can  be  checked  in  the  beginning,  ar 
best  remedies  to  employ  in  case  of  5 
attacks  of  typhoid.  Yours  gratefu 
J.,  Humboldt,  Wis. 

Answer. — ^The  whole  method  of 
ing  fevers  has  undergone  change 
cent  years.    In  the  olden  days,  wate 
denied  to  the  patient,  but  since  th 
vent  of  the  "Brand"  treatment,  na 
plunging  the  patient,  into  a  cold 
when  the  temperature  was  high  mor 
more  cold  has  been  employed.    Wc 
sider  ice  invaluable  in  all  such  case 
like   many  other  good  things,  it 
judgment  and  discretion  in  its  ap 
tion.    We  do  not  believe  in  the  inc( 
application  of  ice,  but  only  when  the 
perature  is  high.     Typhoid  fever, 
purely  and  simply  a  disease  of  the  ( 
can  not  only  be  checked  or  aborted  ; 
earlier  stages,  but  ninety-five  per  ce 
all  cases  can  be  cured  by  cleansin 
colon  itself  with  frequent  copious 
mas.    By  keeping  the  body  well  spc 
off,  and  careful  abstention  from  all 
except  liquid,  the  worst  cases  can  b 
are  successfully  treated. 


BOOK  REVIEWS, 


ERGY :  Its  Physics,  Physiolo- 
AcTioN  AND  Therapeutic 
[CATION.  By  Margaret  A. 
es,  M.D.  New  York:  Reb- 
&  Co.    827  pp.,  8vo.     Price, 

• 

t  interesting  and  instructive 
pecially    for   the   progressive 

who  desires  to  employ  all 
cies  that  have  proved  reme- 

the  value  of  light  in  health 
in  be  found  to  enter  a  dissent- 
on;  but  its  worth  in  disease 
ppreciated  by  few.    Yet  con- 

of  the  fact,  that  red  excites, 
ue  tranquilizes,  should  be 
to  justify  the  inquiring  mind 
ing  its  researches.  It  is 
f  to  note,  that  among  the 
igencies  lately  employed  for 
ment  of  disease,  light  is  re- 
it  last,  its  full  share  of  atten- 
le  work  is  comprehensive  in 
,  and  explicit  in  its  descrip- 
)  methods  of  use  in  therapeu- 
e  author  deserves  the  thanks 

• 

edical  profession  for  her  con- 
on  this  too  little  considered 


compels  us  to  say  that  a  large  number  of 
physicians  fail  to  realize  the  importance 
of  careful  supervision  of  the  habits  of  the 
prospective  mother,  especially  in  the  mat- 
ter of  diet.  By  careful  attention  to  this 
matter  much  suffering  may  be  averted, 
infant  mortality  lowered  and  healthy  off- 
spring assured.  Placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  prospective  mother,  by  her  physician, 
it  ought  to  work  great  good. 


TAS. — ^A  Book  Concerning  the 
of  the  Prospective  Mother  and 
Child.  By  Charles  E.  Paddock, 
D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics. 
igo  Post  Graduate  Medical 
ol.  Chicago,  Cloyd,  J.  Head  & 
Price,  $1.25. 

rellent  work  that  should  coni- 
df  to  every  physician.     Truth 


A  NoN-SuRGiCAL  Treatise  on  Diseases 
OF  THE  Prostate  Gland  and  Ad- 
NEXA. — By  George  Whitfield  Over- 
all, A.  B.,  M.  D.    Chicago,  Second 
edition.    Rowe  Publishing  Co. 
The  class  of  troubles  treated  of  in  this 
work  is  much  larger  than  is  generally 
supposed,  and  in  view  of  the  fact,  that 
our  surgical  friends  are  rather  too  prone 
to  cut,  and  that  unsatisfactory  results  fre-* 
.quently  follow  such  hasty  operative  meas- 
ures, a  work  like  this,  dealing  with  non- 
surgical measure,  is  deserving  of  more 
than  passing  comment.    This  field  is  one 
in  which  the  labors  of  the  specialist  are 
particularly    valuable,    and    the    author, 
having  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his 
professional    life   to   it,   and   having   in- 
vented many  appliances  for  the  treatment 
of  such  cases,  is  certainly  well  equipped 
for    writing    upon    it.      The    work,    of 
course,   is  intended    for   the  use  of  the 
physician,    but    any    information    along 
these  lines  should  be  welcomed  by  the 
general   practitioner.      It   is   clearly   and 
concisely  written,  and  contains  twenty-six 
good  illustrations,  and  we  commend  it  to 
our  professional  brethren. 
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We  have 
been  particu- 
larly gratified 
by  the  receipt 
of  a  large 
n  u  m  be  r  of 
letters  of  com- 
mendati  o  n, 
compliment- 
ing us  upon 
t  h  e  appear- 
ance of  tbe  August  imiiiber  of  Health. 
in  its  new  and  attractive  cover,  and  the 
excellent  character  of  its  illustrated  read- 
ing matter.  It  is  refreshingly  pleasant 
to  find  our  efforts  thus  appreciated,  and 
we  may  add,  that  this  is  only  the  begin- 
ning of  the  improvements  we  have  in 
view,  and  which  will  be  carried  out  from 
month  to  month. 

But  we  are  even  more  pleased  to  note 
the  interest  that  has  bei'n  aroused  by 
our  offer  to  share  our  prosperity  with 
our  subscribers,  by  disposing  of  a  limited 
quantity  of  stock  in  the  Health  Pub- 
lishing Company.  We  have  been  simply 
flooded  with  letters  of  inquiry  for  our 
book,  "The  Manager's  Invitation,"  show- 
ing conclusively  how  keen  our  friends 
arc  to  appreciate  a  good  thing. 

We  wonld,  therefore,  advise  you, 
earnestly  to  carefully  consider  the  fol- 
lowing proposition,  for  it  is  an  oppor- 
tunity  not   to   be   neglected. 

"The  Man.\ger's  Invit.\tion.'' 
All  subscribers  to  or  friends  of 
niCAr.Tii  should  have  a  copy  of  this  care- 
fully prepared  book.  Upon  request  I 
shall  be  glad  to  send  you  a  copy  and 
pay  all  the  carriage  charges. 


I  know  this  book  will  interest 
It  gives  the  extensive  history  of 
magazine— over  50  years  old.     Heali 
has    been    published  regulariy  e\ 
month.    For  over  600  months  a 
zine  has  been  brought  out.  Do  I 
to  tell  you  that  our  magazine  is  1 
cess?    The  very  fact  of  its  long 
and  healthy  growth  places  upon  it 
stamp  of  public  approval. 

I  have  prepared  this  book  for 
benefit.     I  know  that  you  will  a] 
ciate  the  heart-to-heart  talk  wlikb  i^ 
contains. 

In  receiving  a  copy  of  this  book,  the 
only  obligation  that  I  shall  request  is 
that  you  will  read  it  from  cover  to 
cover.  Consider  my  invitation  care- 
fully. If  you  accept  it,  it  will  be  one 
of  the  wisest  steps  you  ever  torfc  in 
your  life.  If  you  do  not  I  shall  not 
feel  hurt.  I  hope  you  will  not  miss  one 
of  the  greatest  opportunities  ever  pre- 
sented to  you. 

Surely  you  are  pleased  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  our  magazine  this  month. 
It  will  be  our  aim  to  still  further  im- 
prove our  publication  from  month  to 
month. 

Write  for  a  copy  of  this  book  to- 
day.    If  you  desire,  fill  out  the  coupon 
below,  and  mail  it  to  me  personally. 
RICH.VRD    PALMER,    MANAGER, 
HEALTH  PUBLISHING  CO.. 
321  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
t'k'asc  mail  to  address  below, 
-THE  MANAGER'S  INVITATION." 
Name  

Street  

City   ; 

State   
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Indigestion  Cured 
In  One  Day! 

NO  DRUGS. 

A  SLIGHT  CHANGE  IN  DIKT. 

ADVICE  MAILED  FREE, 


There  is  no  reason  wliy  one  can  not  eat 
anything  he  desires   if   he  eats  a  little 

GUM  GLUTEN 

each  day  to  regulate  and  equalize  the 
diet.  It  strengthens  the  whole  digestive 
Bjrstem.  Do  you  realiEe  Ihe  pleasure  of 
having  a  strong  stomach  ?  Hot  weather 
irregularities  may  be  modified.  Write 
tis  for  advice  with  saroples. 


Tbe  Pare  GlQten  Food  Go 

eO  Weit  Broadway,  Hew  Tork. 


SUPERFLUOUS  HAIR 

PERHtKITLY  RENVEB. 

A   WOMAN'S   OWN    STORY. 
HOW  SHE  CURED   HERSELF. 
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V  Vork. 


KSOLISU     UNIVEItSn  Y    GRADUATE  —  Eipsrlenced. 

olanlca.  iLudern  luiKUigoa.  natural  iclence;  oummecclal 
eiparlence;  aeeki  empIornwDt,  leorelarlat  ur  latorlal 
Referenou.    Addrcw  LUCK. 

Care  tho  once  oI"Ili*i.TH." 


All  the  Way  by  Water 

TO 

NEW  YORK 

The  Joy  Line 

An  iileal  trip  unequalled  on  the 
Amerii^an  foniinent.  It  affords  a 
DAYLIGHT  VIEW  OF  LONG 
ISLAND  SOUND  and  the  whole 
ci'a!.t  lint  betwten  Boston  and 
New  Y<.rk. 
Printed  Matter  On  Request. 


f  ANSWKRIHG  THIS  ADVBRTISBHENT,   IT   IS   DESIRABLE  THAT  YOU  MENTION      HEALTH. 


Some  days  ago  two  little  fellows  of 
seven  and  eight  years  old  heard  older 
people  speaking  of  skeletons.  The 
seven-year-old  boy  listened  intently  to 
the  conversation,  when  the  elder  boy, 
with  an  air  of  superior  knowledge, 
said  abruptly: 

"You  don't  know  what  a  skeleton  is 
and  I  do." 

"So  do  I!"  replied  the  younger.  "I 
do  know.     I  know  for  certain.  I  do!" 

"Well,  now,  what  is  it?" 

"It's  bones  with  the  people  off!" — 
Lifipincotfs. 


Dr.  Ketchum— "By  Jove  I  These 
cab  companies  certainly  know  how  to 
charge." 

His  Wife — "Never  mind,  dear!  Its 
lucky  that  the  president  of  the  com- 
pany is  a  patient  of  yours." 


"Sir,"  screamed  the  indignant  pa- 
tient at  the  fashionable  doctor.  "I 
think,  sir — 1  think — I  say  I  think,  sir, 
I  have  told  you  four  times  that  your 
bill  is  outrageous  and  extortio " 

"There,  there,  my  good  man,"  sooth- 
ingly put  in  the  physician.  "You 
really  must  stop  thinking  so  much, 
and,  above  all,  you  must  not  get  ex- 
cited." 

And  having  given  this  profound  ad- 


vice, he  added  $5  for  another  att 
ance. 

At  Marty  Maloney's  wake  a  t 
of  patriotism  is  manifest. 

"Phawt  did  he  die  of,  Mrs. 
loney  ?" 

"Gangrene,  Mrs.  Finneganl" 

"Well,  thank  Hivin  for  the  c 
Mrs.  Maloney  I" — Exchange. 

Doctor — "Have  you  heard  of 
Blanks'  death?" 

Friend — "No.  Are  you  sure 
dead?" 

Doctor — "Positive.  I  treated 
myself!" 

Mrs.  Jones  (to  the  doctor) — "Gl 
hear  your  patient's  gettin'  bi 
Tliat  typhoid  fever  is  a  terrible 
ease.  Why,  when  my  girl  had  it 
I  laid  my  hand  upon  her  stoma 
could  just  feel  them  germs  n 
them's  the  things  that  perforate.' 

Host — "That  confounded  d 
charged  me  five  dollars  for  tellin 
there  was  nothing  the  matter 
me." 

Visitor — "Outrageous  I" 
Host— "Yes.     If  he  had  disco- 
dan  gerons  symptoms  I  shouldn't 
minded  it." — Illustrated  Bits. 
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CATARRHAL  AFFECTIONS. 


By  Olive  Atiierton. 


)revalencc  of  catarrhal  troubles 
le  subject  of  their  care  and  treat- 
e  of  great  interest  to  many  peo- 
tarrh  is  commonly  spoken  of  as 
>  of  the  mucous  membrane.  The 
is  not  always  entirely  curable, 
,  bv  treatment  of  the  membrane. 

habits   of    living    and    thinking 
ch  to  do  with  the  matter, 
the    kidneys    and    bowels    are 

with  regularity  and  waste  matter 
roughly  evacuated,  catarrhal 
,  if  they  arise,  are  not  apt  to  bo 
It.  When  deep  breathing  is  prac- 
so,  and  the  lungs  free  the  sys- 
vaste  in  the  manner  ordained  for 
gans,  there  is  scarcely  a  possi- 

catarrh,  unless  the  pores  of  the 
»  remaining  outlet  for  impurities, 
clogged.  And  as  we  are  speaking 
gent  people,  who  have  read  much 
le  need  for  keq)ing  respectably 
e  do  not  feel  that  much  need  be 

this  score.     In  summer,  people 

bathe,  it  is  so  refreshing.  In 
it  may  not  be  as  easy,  but  all  re- 
e  people  like  to  "feel  clean"  and 

is  not  neglected, 
lany  "respectable"  people  neglect 
►wels.     And  many  more  neglect 
ngs. 
ifore,  extra  burdens  are  laid  upon 


ducts  that  have  enough  work  of  their 
own  to  do.  The  machinery  of  the  body 
becomes  clogged.  Colds  become  possible 
and  catarrhal  troubles  follow. 

One  of  the  first  directions  to  give, 
then,  in  treating  a  case  of  catarrh,  is 
this:  Be  sure  the  bowels  act  freely  each 
night  or  morning. 

There  is  only  one  remedy  for  constipa- 
tion that  I  allow  myself  to  recommend — 
the  enema.  If  the  trouble  is  a  mere  tem- 
porary derangement,  caused  by  an  error 
in  diet  or  a  change  of  climate,  certain 
mild  laxatives  mav  be  efficacious  and 
harmless.  But  for  a  settled  tendency  to 
constipation,  nothing  works  but  patience 
and  enemata.  I  know  of  one  woman  who 
had  been  troubled  with  constipation  from 
babyhood,  who  has  completely  cured  her-, 
self.  For  years,  she  has  been  free  from 
constipation  and,  therefore,  well.  All 
her  many  illnesses  and  irregularities  ot 
health  were  occasioned  by  constij)ati /U 
and  thev  have  gradually  disapjx'ared,  one 
after  another.  One  of  the  most  annoy- 
ing resultant  troubles  was  a  persistent 
catarrh  of  the  throat  and  head. 

This  woman  used  the  enemata  (foun- 
tain syringe  and  warm  water,  at  first, 
gradually  substituting  cold  water)  for 
more  than  a  year,  as  occasion  demanded 
never  omitting  a  day.    At  first,  there  was 
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need,  every  day,  for  the  "straining  at 
stoor*  had  caused  harm.  Even  during 
the  "periods,*'  the  enemata  were  used, 
but  always  warm  at  these  times  A  female 
inclined  to  menorthagia  would  probably 
be  obliged  to  omit  a  day  or  two  monthly. 

Before  speaking  of  local  treatment  of 
head-catarrh,  we  will  interpolate  a  word 
for  those  who  are  deciding  that  they  must 
begin  with  treatment  for  constipation. 

Many  people  who  have  neglected  the 
bowels  suffer,  more  or  less,  from  hemor- 
rhoidal affections.  And  we  wish  to 
say  to  such  there  is  no  more  efficacious 
remedy  than  tannic  acid.  Ask  any  drug- 
gist and  he  will  tell  you  that  physicians  of 
excellent  standing  prescribe  it.  It  is  very 
astringent. 

The  following  is  a  very  effective  treat- 
ment for  hemorrhoids : 

First,  cleanse  the  parts  thoroughly 
with  warm  water,  to  which  a  little  glyco- 
thymoline  has  "been  added.  With  a 
small  syringe  inject  a  little  glycothymo- 
liiie  into  the  rectum  and  leave  it  there. 
(Directions  with  regard  to  proportions 
are  given  on  every  bottle  of  the  glyco- 
thymolinc.  It  is  in  very  general  use  and 
is  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  best  prepa- 
rations on  the  market  for  membranous 
*  affections.) 

Second,  after  a  few  moments,  during 
which  time  you  have  been  preparing  the 
ointment  as  suggested  below,  wash  the 
anus  with  cold  water. 

Third,  after  drying  the  parts  with  a 
soft  cloth  (no  rubbing,  of  course)  ap- 
ply the  tannic  acid,  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  Apply,  first,  any  healing  ointment  to 
the  anus.  Then  spread  more  of  the  oint- 
ment upon  some  antiseptic  cotton  and 
place  upon  this  all  the  tannic  acid  (pow- 
der) it  will  hold.  Press  over  the  anus. 
Aching  and  throbbing  protuberances  are 


soon  soothed  by  this  treatment  and 
persisted  in,  the  natural  conditior 
restored..    The  tannic  acid  can  be 
several  times  during  the  day. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  suggest 
ments  for  post-nasal  catarrh  and 
word  regarding  throat  affections. 

In  the  first  place,  let  me  give  : 
"don't." 

Don't  allow  anyone  to  persuadi 
to  use  any  sort  of  douche  for  the 
except  the  fountain  syringe.  I  hav 
from  a  specialist  in  these  troubles, 
sides,  I  have  the  experience  of  a  1 
who  had  used  douches  and  who  w; 
terward  directed  to  use  the  syringe, 
results  were  much  better,  both  a 
time  of  using  and  afterwards. 

Don't  use  any  cold  or  cool  Hqi 
the  nose.  All  the  medical  books  an 
doctors  who  think  to  speak  empl 
this. 

Don't  ever  "snuff  up"  liquid  int 
nose. 

Don't  ever  blow  your  nose  aft( 
serting  any  liquid  into  the  nostrils, 
practice  is  apt  to  cause  ear-troubles 

We  will  now  give  the  treatmen 
is  good  for  use  in  any  ordinary 
cold.   It  is  the  best  treatment  knowi 
use,  persistently,  in  post-nasal  cata 

Dissolve  one  teaspoon ful  of  Diti 
sea-salt  (obtainable  at  any  druggis 
one   quart  of   warm   water.      Plac 
water  in  a  fountain  syringe  and  han 
bag    a    little    higher    than    the    h 
not  too  high,  as  force  is  not  reqi 
Remove  all  hard  tubes  and  with 
over  a  bowl,  place  the  end  of  the 
soft  rubber  tube  inside  the  nostril, 
the  water  flow.     Use  half  the  wat 
one  nosti'il,  half  in  the  other.     Yot 
guess  at  the  "half,"  well  enough, 
liquid  will  flow  over  and  out  the  < 
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1.  Us€  this  treatment,  night 
ng. 

wish  to  use  an  atomizer  which 
)thing  oily  substances  into  the 
I  nose,  get  the  Tyrian  Oil  Ato- 
.  4.  With  this  atomizer,  even  a 
nent  can  be  sprayed  (by  first 
;  the  bottle  in  hot  water).  Be 
ik  the  druggist  how  to  use  it. 

without  the  long  tube  for  the 
1  it,  for  the  throat.  Glycolene 
►f  the  consistency  of  oil)  is  very 

Your   druggist   ma>    reconi- 
Blondin  mixture  which  is  ex- 

m  can  be  used  as  a  second  part 
latment,  and  at  intervals  dur- 
ay,  also,  spray  the  throat  and 
healing  oils. 

h  to  add  a  word  about  *'mcdi- 
person  afflicted  with  post-nasal 
apt  to  have,  at  least,  slight  de- 
ls of  the  stomach.  Don't  allow 
)  take  any  tonic  or  patent  niedi- 
:er,  no  medicine  at  all,  but  care 
Medicine,  unless  it  is  just  what 

is  bad  for  the  stomach,  bad 

ppetite — even   if   it   does   seem 

stimulate.    Soothing,  not  stim- 

what  the  patient  afflicted  with 

eds. 

catarrhal    affections    of    the 
iiich  may  be  effectively  treated 


lowing  advice,  which  is  being 
various  lay  newspapers,  is  said 
jen  given  by  Rhazes,  an  Ara- 
cian,  to  his  patients  more  than 
rs  ago:  "Study  carefully  the 
;s  of  the  man  to  whose  care 
se  to  confide  all  you  have  most 
he  world — that  is,  your  life 
ves  of  your  wife  and  children. 


with  gargles  of  the  sea-salt  and  the  gly- 
colene spray  ) ,  there  the  nervous  affections. 
The  general  rules  laid  down  for  health 
meet  these  cases.  And  I  shall  suggest  a 
remedy  for  hoarseness,  irritation  of  the 
throat  and  tendency  to  cough,  which 
may  be  thought  strange,  but  which  has 
proven  most  capable  of  bringing  about 
results,  whatever  the  cause  of  the  trouble, 
- — it  is  a  strip  of  Allcock's  Porous  Plas- 
ter worn  over  the  throat.  The  constant 
warmth  and  the  strengthening  properties 
of  the  plaster  make  it  effective.  I  have 
known  of  persons  who  were  contracting 
a  severe,  **hoarse  cold,"  to  receive  almost 
immediate  benefit  from  the  relaxing  in- 
fluences of  the  plaster.  And  its  use  does 
not  predispose  to  more  colds  but  is  con- 
ducive to  health  of  the  muscles  and 
chords.  Some  people  cannot  wear  a  plas- 
ter, they  say.  I  have  never  known  of 
any  who  cannot  wear  the  Allcock's. 
There  may  be  better  plasters  for  other 
ailments,  for  severe  pain,  etc.,  but  for 
this  affection,  the  Allcock's  plasters  are 
ideal.  They  certainly  can  do  no  harm: 
they  are  sure  to  do  good.  After  wearing 
a  strip  for  some  time,  a  little  care  should 
be  exercised  upon  its  removal.  Cleanse 
the  skin  thoroughly  with  warm  water 
and  soap,  then  bathe  the  throat  with  cold 
water.  This  will  prevent  a  tendency  to 
take  cold. 


If  the  man  is  dissipated,  is  given  to  frivo- 
lous pleasures,  cultivates  with  too  much 
zeal  the  arts  foreign  to  his  profession, 
still  more  so  if  he  be  addicted  to  wine 
and  debauchery,  refrain  from  committing 
into  such  hands  lives  so  precious." — 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, 


A  CKYLOM  PLANTER'S  HOLIDAY. 


By  Fred.  C.  Llxk,  B.A.  (Cantab.),  F.R.M.S. 


Little  leisure,  less  money,  but  plenty 
of  spirits  and  health,  had  the  half-dozen 
of  "little  masters"  (as  the  coolie  calls 
the  assistant-superintendents  on  a  tea-es- 
tate) at  the  date  of  which  I  write.  With 
common-sense,  and  ordinary  precaution, 
the  Ceylon  tea-planter\s  life  is  a  healthy 
one,  being  chietly  spent  in  the  oixmi  air, 
but  lacking  the  charm  of  variety,  es- 
pecially in  the  more  isolated  districts. 
To  most  of  us  the  invitation  to  attend 
an  elephant-kraal  bnnight  the  first  chance 
of  a  holiday  which  had  come  our  way 
since  our  arrival  in  Ceylon :  so  we  were 
readv  to  make  the  most  of  it. 

( )ur  host  was  a  grand  old  Sinhalese 
chieftain  of  aristocratic  lineage,  whose 
grandfather  had  been  the  last  to  submit 
to  the  conqueror,  and  whose  son  was 
a  police-magistrate  under  the  British 
Raj.  Rumor  had  it  that  he  himself  had 
Ix'en  a  "bit  of  a  bhov"  in  his  vouth,  and 
not  above  collecting  taxes  from  a  reluc- 
tant peasant  by  burying  him  up  to  his 
neck  in  sand.  We  knew  him  as  a  cheery, 
alert  and  courteous  visitor  to  our  bim- 
galows ;  with  a  thirst  both  for  whisky 
and  information. 

The  elephant  of  Ceylon,  the  small- 
eared,  usually  tuskless  Indian  breed,  is 
now  carefully  protected,  owing  to  its 
dwindling  numbers.  The  s|x>rting 
I)lanter,  scant  of  jnirse  and  leisure,  pays 
I  no  rupees  for  a  license  to  shoot  one 
pachyderm:  the  titled  globe-trotter  is 
usually  given  a  license  gratis  by  a  benev- 
olent Government.  1  Permission  to  hold 
a  kraal  is  not  readily  given ;  usually  5 


or  6  years  elapse  between  each,  and  these 
are  semi-official  functions,  expensive  to 
visit,  overcrowded  and  hampered  with 
many  restrictions.  But  the  kraal  in  ques- 
tion was  to  be  semi-private — tbt  Gov- 
ernment-agent and  the  Judge  of  the  dis- 
trict were  the  only  officials  expected— 
and  the  situation  thereof,  far  from  the 
island    centres,    debarred    visitors    from 
coming   from  a  distance.     But    to   us, 
whose   estates   were  only   twelve  miles 
away,  a  unique  opportunity  was  offered 
of  witnessing    a    seldom-seen    spectacle 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions. 

To  describe  a  lengthy  operation  in  a 
few  words, — for  some  weeks  previous 
to  the  kraal  the  native  villagers,  spread 
in  a  vast  line  across  miles  of  low-coun- 
try, and  slowly  edge  all  the  elephants 
in  tliat  neighborhood  towards  the  stock- 
ade, which  is  built  around  the  onlv  wa- 
ter  available  for  miles.  In  the  later 
stages  of  the  drive,  thirst  causes  the  ele- 
phants to  submit  the  more  readily  to  be 
driven  towards  the  water  which  they  can 
smell  from  some  distance  away;  but 
breaks-back  are  frec[uent.  and  in  that 
case  the  work"  has  to  be  done  all  over 
again — a  serious  matter  for  the  beater, 
who.  though  theoretically  paid,  really 
gets  little  more  for  his  weeks  of  arduous 
work  than  some  rice  and  curn*. 
and  an  occasional  drink  of  arrack :  a  sur- 
vival of  the  "raja-kariya"  or  compulsory 
service  of  feudal  times. 

Two  days  before  the  drive-in,  our 
host  sent  us  word  to  come  along,  so, 
sending  ahead  a  servant  and  box-coolie 
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e  started  in  a  bunch,  some  walk- 
)r  two  proud  possessors  of  Aus- 
rcws  riding.  Oyr  path  wound 
High  tea-fields,  then  past  vil- 
thatched  huts  buried  under  co- 
nd  toddy-palms,  and  through 
iy  (rice)  fields  of  tenderest 
hich  furnish  the  staple  food  of 
d:  finally  past  the  "walauwa" 
I  residence  of  the  chief.  This 
ounded  by  a  wail  and  watch- 
whereon  was  a  watchman, 
,  regardant,  armed  with  bow 
ws.  A  little  further  and  wc 
3ur  objective,  a  collection  of 
y  huts,  built  near  the  rivulet 
:ad  waters  were  surrounded  by 
ade  of  the  kraal.  Among  these 
abode,  built  by  the  estate  car- 
Arho  had  been  sent  down  a  few 
vious)  of  some  yards  of  jute- 


hcssian,  tali  pot -I  eaves  and  a  few  posts. 
It  was  a  comfortable  enough  hut,  and 
possessed  a  kitchen  which  proved  its 
practicability  by  setting  fire  to  and  con- 
suming itself  during  the  jiroccss  of  cook- 
ing our  first  meal.  A  stroll  to  the  stock- 
ade, which  was  built  of  huge  logs  of 
ebony  and  satinwood  (valueless  because 
of  lack  of  facilities  for  transport)  tied 
together  with  junglc-roi>e,  a  species  of 
tough  creeper — a  stroll  round  the  camp 
and  a  chat  with  our  host,  occupied  our 
first  evening  in  camp:  the  mosquitos  oc- 
cupied our  attention  for  much  of  the 
night,  and  our  lullaby  was  the  deep 
gurgling  of  the  tame  eleplianls,  tethered 
in  pickets  near  our  quarters,  till  dicir 
services  were  called  for. 

Next  morning  we  joined  the  ranks  of 
Ihe  heaters,  away  out  in  the  jungle, 
reaching   them    by   a    circuitous     route. 


Hoat,  thirst,  the  vcfjt'tahlc  wcajions  of 
the  jungle  anil  ihc  pi^sislait  attacks  of 
countless  iusirts  scut  a  wilteil  band  nf 
fntluisiasts  back  to  cani|)  for  ttic  mid- 
day meal :  and  a  ridi-  on  tlic  lame  I'lo- 
phants  wlim  taken  to  water  in  the  after- 
noon^a    ride    as    on     animated     lirislle 


brushes — completed  our  bodily  discom- 
fort. That  evening  and  next  day  all 
kept  as  quiet  as  possible,  for  the  ele- 
phants had  been  driven  close  to  the 
Blockade,  and  a  very  sHght  alarm  would 
have  turned  the  suspicions,  uneasy  bnilis 
t)ack  on  the  line  of  Ix'aters  in  unmana^f- 
able  confusion,  when  a  month's  hanl 
work  wouhl  be  to  do  over  again. 

On  the  evening  of  the  third  day  (he 
line  of  beaters  was  reinforced,  and  a(  a 
given  signal  closed  in  behind  the  lu-nl. 
accompanied  by  a  pandemonium  of  gun.:. 
fireworks,  rattles  and  yells.  For  us,  as 
we  lined  the  sides  of  the  stockade,  thtrc 
was  a  moment  of  suspense  and  thni  llie  , 
huge  beasts  burst  through  tlic  imder- 
growth  in  a  resistless  mass,  surged  in 
one  va.«t  wave  down  the  converging 
sides  of  the  entrance,  burst  through  llif  j 
dark  and  silent  entrance,  and  then  lin" 
ponderous  I>ars  of  the  gate  dropped  bo-  ' 
hind  the  last  of  the  maddened  brutes.  The 
red  glare  of  the  torciies  lighting  up  tlit 
waving  trunks  and  hurtling  bulk  of  llif 
elephants,  the  surging,  yelling  crowd  of 
beaters  anil  ■  spectators  and  the  back- 
ground   of    sombre   juug'e,   eoiiiblned  tn 
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a  most  impressive  spectacle, 
ds  armed  with  spears  and  muskets 
posted  round  the  sides  of  the  kraal 
leck  any  rush  for  freedom,  and 
the  captives  were  left  to  enjoy  the 
denied  water  and  to  quiet  down  in 
ide. 

:xt  afternoon  the  noosing  began, 
1  we  witnessed  from  "machans"  or 
arms  built  round  the  stockade.  The 
elephants  were  driven  in,  each  with 
men  on  its  back,  one  to  drive,  two 
nooses  of  green  jungle-rope.  A 
elephant  being  singled  out,  two 
ones  crowded  it  on  each  side,  and 
.t  they  distracted  its  attention  by 
ing  it  with  their  bodies  and  fon- 
it  with  their  trunks,  the  noosers 
;d  down,  tickled  a  hind  leg  with 
im  of  the  noose  till  it  was  lifted, 
:ly  slipped  the  noose  under  and 
it,  and  passing  the  free  end  of  the 
round  a  handy  tree,  tied  it  to  a  part 
e  tame  elephant's  harness.  A  game 
pull  devil,  pull  baker,"  followed, 
wo  tame  beasts  pushing  and  putl- 
ill  the  wild  one  was  drawn  close  up 
ist  the  tree,  to  which  it  was  finally 
ed  by  additional  shackles  of  green 
e-rope.  The  strands  of  these  were 
wisted,  making  it  impossible  for  the 
8t  struggles  to  snap  the  rope — the 
result  being  to  fray  the  thick 
into  a  sore.  The  tame  elephants 
ed  with  marvellous  intelligence,  and 
rild  ones  took  no  notice  whatever 
e  men  on  their  backs.  The  con- 
between  tame  and  wild  was  very 
ed,  the  former  being  fat,  sleek  and 
colored,  the  latter,  thin,  ragged  and 
ed  with  a  coating  of  dried  mud  to 
off  the  bites  of  insects — to  which, 
:e  his  thick  hide,  the  elephant  is 
sensitive.  Two  cow-elephants  were 


accompanied  by  their  calves ;  the 
youngsters  fought  harder  and  made 
more  noise  before  they  were  secured 
than  the  adults.  One  of  our  party  en- 
tered the  stockade  to  see  one  of  the 
youngsters  captured,  when  its  mother 
charged  down  on  him.  He  turned  to 
fly.  but  would  have  been  caught  before 
reaching  the  barrier  had  not  the  chief's 
son  met  the  brute's  wild  charge  and 
turned  her  by  driving  the  spear  he  car- 
ried into  her  trunk — a  brave  act,  pluck- 
ily  and  quietly  done.  An  old  "rogue" 
bull,  who  delayed  operations  by  charging 
indiscriminately,  had  to  be  shot.  There 
arc  only  two  vital  spots  on  an  elephant's 
body — in  the  head  and  behind  the  shoul- 
der— and  it  took  nine  bullets  to  bring 
him  crashing  down. 


Heat,  thirst,  the  vegetable  weajwHS  of 
the  jungle  and  the  prt^sistent  attacks  of 
countless  insects  sent  a  wilteil  ban<l  of 
etithnsia.sls  hack  to  camp  for  tlie  mid- 
day meal :  and  a  ride  on  the  lame  ele- 
phants when  taken  to  water  in  the  after- 
noon— a     ride    as    on     anirnateil     bristle 


brushes — completed  our  bodily  discom- 
fort. That  evening  and  next  day  all 
kept  as  quiet  as  possible,  for  the  ele- 
phants had  been  driven  close  to  the 
stockade,  and  a  very  slight  alann  would 
have  turned  tlie  suspicious,  uneasy  brulw 
back  on  the  line  of  beaters  in  unmanagi." 
able  confusion,  when  a  month's  hard 
work  would  be  to  do  over  again. 

On  the  evening  of  the  third  day  the 
line  of  beaters  was  reinforced,  and  at  a 
given  signal  closed  in  behind  the  herd, 
accompanied  by  a  pandemonium  of  gui». 
fireworks,  rattles  and  yells.  For  us,  as 
we  lined  the  sides  of  the  stockade,  tiier« 
was  a  moment  of  suspense  and  then  the 
huge  beasts  burst  through  the  under- 
growth in  a  resistless  mass,  surged  in 
one  vast  wave  down  the  converging 
sides  of  the  entrance,  burst  through  thi' 
dark  and  silent  entrance,  and  then  the 
ponderous  bars  of  the  gate  dropped  he- 
hind  the  last  of  the  maddened  brutes.  The 
red  glare  of  the  torches  lighting  up  the 
waving  trunks  and  hurtling  bulk  of  the 
elephants,  the  surging,  yelling  crowd  t>[ 
beaters  and  ■  spectators  and  the  back- 
ground of  sombre  jungle,  combined  to 
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a  most  impressive  spectacle. 
s  armed  with  spears  and  muskets 
XMted  round  the  sides  of  the  kraal 
«k  any  rush  for  freedom,  and 
he  captives  were  left  to  enjoy  the 
lenied  water  and  to  quiet  down  in 
le. 
A    afternoon    the   noosing   bq^, 

we  witnessed  from  "machans"  or 
rms  built  round  the  stockade.  The 
elephants  were  driven  in,  each  with 
men  on  its  bade,  one  to  drive,  two 
nooses  of  green  jungle-rope,  A 
elephant  being  singled  out,  two 
ones  crowded  it  on  each  side,  and 

they  distracted  its  attention  by 
ig  it  with  their  bodies  and  fon- 
it  with  their  trunks,  the  noosers 
d  down,  tickled  a  hind  leg  with 
m  of  the  noose  till  it  was  lifted, 
y  slipped  the  noose  under  and 
t,  and  passing  the  free  end  of  the 
ound  a  handy  tree,  tied  it  to  a  part 

tame  elephant's  harness.  A  game 
ull  devil,  pull  baker,"  followed, 
vo  tame  beasts  pushing  and  pult- 
1  the  wild  one  was  drawn  close  up 
;t  the  tree,  to  which  it  was  finally 
d  by  additional  shackles  of  green 
srope.  The  strands  of  these  were 
risted,  making  it  impossible  for  the 
t  struggles  to  snap  the  rope — the 
result  being  to  fray  the  thick 
nto  a  sore.  The  tame  elephants 
d  with  marvellous  intelligence,  and 
Od  ones  took  no  notice  whatever 
;  men  on  their  backs.  The  con- 
Mtween  tame  and  wild  was  very 
d,  the  former  being  fat,  sleek  and 
(Aored,  the  latter,  thin,  ragged  and 
d  with  a  coating  of  dried  mud  to 
yft  the  bites  of  insects — to  which, 
:  his  thick  hide,  the  elephant  is 
cnutive.  Two  cow-elephants  were 
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accompanied  by  their  calves ;  the 
youngsters  fought  harder  and  made 
more  noise  before  they  were  secured 
than  the  adults.  One  of  our  party  en- 
tered the  stockade  to  see  one  of  the 
youngsters  captured,  when  its  mother 
charged  down  on  him.  He  turned  to 
fly,  but  would  have  been  caught  before 
reaching  the  barrier  had  not  the  chief's 
son  met  the  brute's  wild  charge  and 
turned  her  by  driving  the  spear  he  car- 
ried into  her  trunk— a  brave  act,  phick- 
ily  and  quietly  done.  An  old  "rogue" 
bull,  who  delayed  oi>crations  by  charging 
indiscriminately,  had  to  be  shot.  There 
arc  only  two  vital  spots  on  an  elephant's 
body — in  the  head  and  behind  the  shoul- 
der— and  it  took  nine  bullets  to  bring 
him  crashing  down. 


ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  FENCING. 


By  Fred  Gilbert  Blakeslee, 


[This  is  the  first  of  a  scries  of  articles  de- 
scriptive of  the  ancient  and  modern  meth- 
ods of  fencing^.  The  author  of  these  arti- 
cles, Fred  Gilbert  Blakeslee,  is  a  well-known 
authority  on  this  subject,  and  has  contributed 
articles  regarding  it  to  some  of  the  leading 
encyclopedias.  He  is  also  the  author  of  a 
book  called  "Sword  Play  for  Actors/*  which 
has  won  the  endorsement  of  such  great  au- 
thorities on  fencing  as  Captain  Hutton  and 
Egerton  Castle,  and  of  such  eminent  actors 
as  E.  H.  Sothern,  Kyrle  Bel  lew  and  James 
K.  Hackett.  The  illustrations  which  appear 
in  these  articles  are  similar  to  those  used  in 
his  book  and  are  reprinted  here  through  the 
courtesy  of  his  publishers,  The  M.  W.  Hazen 
Company  of  New  York. 

This  first  article  treats  of  sword  play  as  it 
existed  prior  to  the  eighteenth  century.] 

For  many  centuries  fencing  was 
rightly  considered  the  most  imj)ortant  of 
all  the  forms  of  athletic  exercise,  and  a 
knowledge  of  it  was  considered  a  very 
essential  j)art  of  the  education  of  a  gen- 
tleman. It  is  only  within  the  past  hun- 
dred years  that  the  art  of  sword  play 
has  fallen  into  comparative  disuse,  and 
yet,  strange  to  say,  it  is  better  under- 
stood now  by  those  who  follow  it  as  a 
six)rt,  than  it  was  by  those  to  whom  it 
was  a  necessitv. 

It  will  be  the  purpose  of  the  author 
to  show  in  this  series  of  articles  how  the 
crude  edge  play  of  the  Middle  Ages 
came  to  be  transformed  into  the  highly- 
scientific  point  ])lay  of  the  modern  salle 
(Karms,  thus  giving  in  a  general  way 
the  historv  of  the  sword  and  of  its  meth- 
ods  of  use.  It  is  useless  to  try  to  trace 
the  history  of  the  art  of  fence  further 
back  than  the  sixteenth  century  owing 
to  the  lack  of  existing  data  regarding 
it.  The  Grecians  and  Romans  are  suj)- 
posed  to  have  had  definite  rules  regard- 


ing the  use  of  the  sword,  tNi 
only  theorize  as  to  what  i|f 
Alx)ut  the  middle  of  the  sii^ 
tury,  however,  fencing  txxiki  ' 
make  their  appearance,  and  at 
these  volumes  have  been  pT« 
libraries  and  private  collection! 
able  from  this  point  to  substit 
for  theories.  The  sword  of  th 
was  a  cumbersome  wcapen  1 
plain  cross  hilted  guard,  and 
straight,  double-edged  blade, 
used  almost  entirely  for  strikin 
the  thrust  being  then  deemed 
of  secondary  importance.  Whc 
was  worn  reliance  was  placed 
for  protection ;  when  without 
the  combatants  relied  chiefly  uj 
agility  for  their  safety,  but  scan 
ing  made  of  the  sword  itself  f( 
ing  off  blows.  Two  swordsmer 
day  would,  when  fighting,  circh 
each  other  after  the  manner  of 
jumping  in  and  delivering  a  cut 
saw  opportunity,  and  then  jump 
out  of  danger. 

When  fighting  without  armor 
circular  shield  was  often  carri 
which  parries  were  made,  the  re 
being  delivered  as  the  parry  was 
This  method  of  fighting,  wh 
called  the  fence  of  the  sword  ai 
Icr,  was  very  popular  in  Engl; 
prior  to  the  reign  of  Queen  E 
and  it  was  with  considerable  n 
that  it  was  given  up  for  the  mor 
rapier  and  dagger  play  which  c; 
use  during  that  sovereign's  reign 
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I'ARRY  OF  TIEBCE  V 


■  Swiss  and  some  of  the  German 
nary  soldiers  of  the  early  part  of 
xteenlh  century   had  a  system  of 

witli  a  great  two-handed  sword 
lich  the  sword  itself  was  used  for 
sive  purposes,  and  which,  in  a  very 
al  way,  may  be  said  to  be  t!ie  parent 
r  present,  highly-perfected  method 
ncing.     When    fighting    with    the 

sword,  the  left  han<l  graspeil  the 
)n  just  above  the  pommel  and  the 

one  just  below    the    cross-guanl. 

were  (Ielivere<l  by  swinginjf  the 
I  in  wide  circles  over  the  head,  or 
;  left  or  right  of  the  body,  the  cir- 
Iwing  made  in  an  oblique,  vertical 
arizontal  direction ;  |>arrics  were 
:d   by   carrying  the   sword   to   the 

or  left,  or  above  the  head,  its  true 
being  turned  so  as  to  meet  the  true 

of  the  opposing  weai>oii.  An  il- 
ition  of  this  method  of  fi^htiiiH  is 
n  in  one  of  the  cuts  acamipanying 

article,    the    weapons    uscti    being 

sticks  instead  of  great  swords. 


About  file  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, when  armor  had  practically  ceased 
to  be  won.  the  Italians  1>egan  to  realize 
the  fact  ll:at  a  thrust  was  more  deadly 
than  a  cut  and  that  it  could  l>e  deliv- 
ered more  (|uickly.  and  they  accordingly 
introfiuced  changes  into  their  method  of 
fence  to  corres]K>n<l  with  that  idea  an<l 
altered  the  form  of  their  swords  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  their  new  system. 
The  changed  wea|K)n.  which  they  called 
the  rapier,  had  a  nnich  narrower  and 
conseciucntly  lighter  l>la<le  than  that  of 
the  wea|)i>n  which  it  replaced,  and  to  the 
|)lain  cross  hilt  were  added  a  cup-shai)e<l 
guard,  a  knuckle  Ih>w  and  curving  comi- 
ter-guards.  which  afTiirdcd  ample  protec- 
tion for  the  hand.  The  handle  of  the 
rapier  was  shorter  than  that  of  the  com- 
mon sworil  and  when  fighting,  the  fore- 
finger was  i>asseil  over  the  right  quillon 
(the  hand  being  sheltered  behind  the 
bell-shaped  guanl).  thus  greatly 
strengthening  the  grasp  on  the  weapon. 
With  the  early  rapier,  a  dagger  was  al- 
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ways  worn  which  when  engaged  in  com- 
bat was  held  in  the  left  hand  and  used 
for  parrying  attacks  delivered  against 
the  left  side  of  the  body ;  the  sword  it- 
self being  deemed  sufficient  protection 
for  the  right  side. 

The  rapier  and  dagger  fight  was  the 
most  picturesque  and  si)ectacular  method 
of  fence  which  ever  existed.  It  had  noth- 
ing of  the  courteous  salutes  and  re- 
strict eti  play  of  the  modern  school  of 
fencing,  but  was  a  fierce,  mad  assault 
in  which  all  attacks  were  deemed  fair 
and  nothing  (except  the  wearing  of  se- 
cret armor  in  a  duel)  was  barred.  The 
two  swordsmen  usually  stoijd  facing 
each  other,  each  with  his  right  foot  some 
six  or  eight  inches  in  advance  of  his  left 
one,  his  body  inclined  somewhat  for- 
ward, with  his  sword  in  his  right  hand, 
and  his  dagger  in  his  left. 

The  hand  holding  the  sword  was  at 
about  the  height  of  the  waist  with  the 
arm  well  extended,  and  the  point  of  the 
weapon  threatening  the  opi>onent's  face ; 


the  one  in  which  the  dagger  was  hdti 
was  in  front  of  and  near  tlie  body  with 
the  thumb  resting  against  the  back  of  tlw 
blade. 

The  dagger  was  never  held  when  fenc- 
ing with  the  thumb  resting  against  the 
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pominel  as  it  is  commonly  depicted  by 
modem  artists. 

The  weight  of  weapons  precluded 
the  making  of  any  but  the  simplest  of 
feints,  and  reliance  was  placed  chiefly 
upon  timing  in  the  delivery  of  an  attack. 
All  attacks  were  divided  into  three  gen- 
eral classes,  those  delivered  above  the 
dagger  of  the  opponent  were  called  "im- 
broccata/'  those  below  it  "stoccata/' 
those  outside  the  sword,  or  between  the 
sword  and  the  dagger,  "punta  riversa." 

Although  the  dagger  was* used  chiefly 
for  parrying,  it  became:  a  weapon  of  of- 
fense whenever  the  two  combatants 
came  to  close  quarters,  and  a  very  dan- 
gerous weapon,  too,  for  a  dagger  thrust 
was  much  harder  to  parry  than  one 
given  with  the  sword. 

The  use  of  the  dagger  without  the 
sword  was  also  taught  extensively  by 
the  ancient  masters,  and  unarmed  men 
were  shown  how  to  best  defend  them- 
selves against  attacks  of  this  nature.  It 
is  a  curious  fact  that  many  of  these 
methods  of  defense  which  appear  in  the 
old  Italian  fence  books  are  identical  with 
some  of  the  jiu-jutsu  tricks  of  the  Japan- 
ese. A  cloak  was  sometimes  used  with 
the  rapier  in  lieu  of  the  dagger,  it  being 
wrapped  around  the  left  arm  and  held 
in  front  of  the  body.  Parries  were  made 
with  the  loose  folds  and  not  as  miglit 
be  supposed  with  the  portion  wrapped 
around  the  arm.  The  great  danger  in 
this  style  of  fighting  was  that  in  a  pro- 
tracted encounter  the  weight  of  the  cloak 


An  Englishman  has  invented  a  clock 
that  will  run  for  2,000  years.  The 
motive  power  is  a  small  piece  of  gold 
leaf  which  is  electrified  by  means  of  a 
very  small  quantity  of  radium  salt. 
The  gold  leaf  bends  away  from  the 
metal     substance    and    keeps     moving 


was  apt  to  drag  the  arm  down  and  thus 
leave  an  opening  for  a  thrust ;  great  care 
had  also  to  be  taken  to  see  that  the  folds 
of  the  cloak  were  kept  clear  of  the  body, 
for  as  one  of  the  prominent  masters  of 
the  period  points  out,  "The  cloak  is  no 
protection  if  it  has  a  solid  part  behind"; 
in  otlier  words,  the  folds  of  the  cloak, 
if  clear  of  the  body,  would  dash  aside 
a  blade,  but  if  the  cloak  rested  against 
the  body  the  sword  would  penetrate  it. 
Expert  fencers  of  this  period  sometimes 
fought  with  two  swords,  holding 
one  in  each  hand.  This  style  of 
fence,  which  was  similar  to  that  of  the 
rapier  and  dagger,  possessed  the  advan- 
tage of  enabling  a  skillful  swordsman  to 
attack  his  opiX)iicnt  with  either  weapon 
without  exposing  himself  to  the  danger 
of  coming  to  close  quarters. 

Single  rapier  fencing,  that  is,  fencing 
with  the  rapier  alone,  without  the  aid  of 
any  adjuncts,  such  as  the  dagger,  or  the 
cloak,  became  common  during  the  seven- 
teeiith  century  and  retained  its  popular- 
ity until  the  following  century,  when 
the  rapier  was  surplanted  by  the  small 
sword,  and  the  art  of  fencing  as  we  now 
understand  it  came  into  existence. 

The  modern  foil  represents  the  small 
sword,  and  it  is  used  in  the  salle  d'arms 
in  the  same  manner  that  the  latter 
weapon  was  on  the  field  of  honor.  The 
system  of  fence  employed  with  it  will 
be  described  by  the  author  in  the  next 
article  of  this  series. 


under  this  influence  until  it  touches 
the  side  of  the  containing  vessel.  At 
the  moment  of  contact  it  loses  its  elec- 
trical charge  and  then  springs  back, 
and  is  again  electrified  and  the  process 
is  repeated. 


THE  MEDICINE  BALL  AS  A  HEALTH  BUILDER. 


By  Prof.  Oilman  Low. 


The  medicine  ball  relative  to  the  build- 
ing of  one's  health,  is  one  of  the  strong- 
est features  connected  with. physical  cul- 
ture; yet  it  has  been  sadly  overlooked, 
and  at  the  present  time,  too  little  impor- 
tance is  placed  upon  its  worth. 

There  is  hardly  a  muscle,  fibre  or  ten- 
don,  attachment,  air  cell,  or  blood  ves- 
sel that  cannot  be  reached  by  proper  and 
judicious  work  with  this  ball, — and  yet 
how  few  really  know  what  the  medicine 
ball  is.  It  is  most  surprising  to  me  when 
I  talk  with  some  physical  culture  en- 
thusiasts (even  those  who  have  been 
working  along  some  line  of  physical  cul- 
ture for  two  or  three  years),  that  they 
actually  do  not  know  what  sort  of  an 
object  you  have  reference  to  when  you 
speak  of  the  medicine  ball ;  they  do  not 
seem  to  know  whether  it  is  something  to 
cat  or  something  to  wear  around  the 
neck  on  a  chain. 

On   more  than    one    occasion,    when 
using  it  with  pupils,  I  have  termed  it 
Health's  Lifk  Preserver. 

I  have  readied  certain  parts  of  the 
muscular  construction  with  the  aid 
of  this  ball  that  I  have  been  unftble  to 
touch  with  any  degree  of  satisfaction 
through  any  other  source.  I>ut  in  cases 
of  this  character  a  great  amount  of  skill 
nuist  be  attached  to  its  use,  not  only  by 
the  teacher,  but  the  teacher  must  install 
this  skill  to  a  greater  degree  into  the  pu- 
pil if  he  would  always  accjuire  the  de- 
sired results ;  and  I  might  add,  that  lack 
of  this  skill  in  its  use,  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal reasons  why  this  wonderful  little 
ball  has  been  so  far  held  back  and  neg- 
lected. 


Many  (poor)  reasons  can  be  **h 
up*'  why  so  few  use  this  ball,- 
paratively  speaking;  but  the  best 
my  twelve  years  as  a  Health  D 
prompts  me  to  say  is — Simon-pur 
ness;  another, — that  often  repeate 
tiresome  phrase- — "I  haven't  gc 
time." — Now,  everybody  has  the  ti 
at  least  finds  the  time,  to  eat. 
will  also  find  time  to  die  when  th 
presents  itself; — and,  I  can  assur 
it  will  come  round  much  quicker 
out  the  use  of  the  medicine  ball 
with  it.  This  is  just  as  sure  as  y( 
breathing  the  breath  of  life,  while 
ing  this.  Do  not  get  the  impr« 
just  reader,  that  I  am  booming  thi: 
I  assure  you,  such  is  not  the  cas' 
purely  from  a  humanitarian  stanc 
do  I  speak  of  its  merits.  Years  oi 
ful  and  well-studied  experience  wii 
life-giver  has  taught  me  its  many 
and  healthful  uses. 

There  are  a  few  teachers  who  u 
ball  in  connection  with  their  wor 
the  proix>rtion  is  so  small,  that  th* 
in  a  very  small  minority.  Now  tl 
the  face  of  it  does  not  speak  ver 
for  the  ball,  but  let  us  get  at  the 
The  same  reason  applies  equally  a 
to  the  teachers  as  it  does  to  the  pi 
layman.     ^'Laziness''  and  **no  time. 

In    order    to    accomplish    any 
through  this  medium  the  teacher 
work  as   well  as  the  pupil,    and 
hard,  too. 

If  he  exj)ects  to  accomplish  an; 
with  a  jHipil  without  working  wit 
he  might  as  well  forget  that  such  a 
as  the  medicine  ball  exists. 


THE  MEDICINE  RALL  AS  A  HEALTH  BUILDER. 


Iicr  thing  ihat  is  a  groat  mistake 
cachfr's  part  is  lo  pit  out  pupil 
aiiollier  and  tell  tlicm.to  "go  at 
lile  he  lies  stretched  on  a  couch 
g  the  daily  papers ;  liis  two  voiinR 
ind  sometimes  four  or  more,  are 
K  to  the  best  of  their  ahility,  it 
,  but  in  the  wrong  direction— ih- 
i'.  The  result  is  tliey  are  tired 
ough  their  false,  misdirected  and 
esting  efforts,  and  when  they 
orked  themselves  out,  he  (our  re- 
teacher)  will  suggest  some  such 
.  as,  "Great  work,  ain't  it?"  The 
ircd  pupil  does  not  say  no.  neither 


There  are  many  ways  in  which  this 
wonderful  ball  can  be  used ;  individually, 
in  pairs,  and  in  groups  ranging  from 
three  to  twelve;  more  if  desired,  but 
more  than  this  woiild  not  be  practical. 

I  will  confine  its  use  in  this  article  be- 
tween two  and  four,  including  a  referee. 
In  groups  where  from  four  to  six  per- 
sons parlicipate,  two  or  three  balls  can 
be  used  most  advantageously ;  and  in  this 
case  of  course,  retpnring  far  more 
spee<l  on  the  jiart  of  the  players  to  suc- 
cessfully handle  the  extra  ball. 

Tiic  accompanying  drawing  showing 
two  men  at  work  represents  the  projier 


e  venture  a  yes,  but — he  thinks 
t  deal  on  the  subject,  and  it  is 
■  say,  most  unfavorably. 

? — simply  because  it  was  not 
interesting   to  him,   he    was    not 

off  right ;  and  resulted  in  a  dam- 
ping been  placed  on  his  desire  for 
night  have  been  so  interesting  as 
i  beneficial  to  him.     Had  lie  been 

at  the  beginning  its  true  worth 
nfailing  qualities,  he  would  not 
itayed   away   from   the   following 

three  lessons,  as  I  have  known  to 
I  in  such  cases;  denying  him  a 
ge  which  he    really    craved    and 

was  otherwise  interesting  to  him. 


positron  in  delivering  and  receiving  the 
hall.  In  this  drawing  it  shows  the  ball 
having  just  lufl  the  hand  t)f  Xo.  2.  speed- 
ing directly  into  the  hands  of  No,   r. 

The  position  of  X".  2.  the  atidete  in 
action,  shows  great  speed  and  strength 
in  delivering  the  ball,  and  acciuiring  a 
s]Jeed  at  the  rate  of  fully  one  hundred 
and  sixty  miles  an  hour:  in  some  cases 
even  greater  speed  can  be  reached, — if 
played  between  two  highly  skilled  and 
e(]nally  as  well  rleveloijo<l  athletes  as  the 
ilhist ration  represents. 

There  is  liardly  a  muscle  in  the  entire 
body  that  is  not  reached  to  some  extent; 
and  the  most  of  these  undergo  a.  ^rcat 
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deal  of  work  through  the  delivery  of  the 
ball.  Especial  benefit  is  given  all  the 
muscles  of  the  hands,  fore-arms,  biceps, 
shoulders  and  neck;  the  waist  is  cor- 
rected, and  if  too  large,  reduced;  if  too 
small  it  is  filled  out  properly  and  made 
symmetrical.  It  is  needless  to  say  the  legs 
are  in  constant  action  from  this  position 
and  acquire  far  greater  strength  and 
speed  than  before  indulging  in  this  sort 
of  play.  The  rotary  action  of  the  body 
when  the  ball  is  delivered  at  so  great  a 
speed,  acts  as  a  tonic  to  the  circulation 
and  greatly  strengthens  the  entire  back, 
chest  and  abdomen.  This,  of  course, 
necessitates  reversing  the  action  and 
throwing  as  much  with  the  left  arm  as 
with  the  right. 

The  position  of  No.  i  shows  the  ath- 
lete ready  to  receive  the  ball.  In  this 
position  the  player  gets  more  or  less  rest 
between  the  time  the  ball  leaves  him  until 
returning  to  him.  However,  in  this  po- 
sition resisting  force  is  brought  very 
much  into  action  in  stopping  the  ball  de- 
livered with  such  great  force.  It  acts 
as  a  massage  to  the  hands  and  the  raised 
fore-arm,  where  the  force  of  the  ball 
is  checked  before  it  wedges  itself  into 
the  hands  in  a  position  ready  for  a  re- 
turn delivery.  This  position  should  also 
be  played  by  reversing  the  arms  and 
feet. 

The  effect  on  the  system  by  first  de- 
livering the  ball  then  immediately  re- 
ceiving it  is  very  greatly  marked,  be- 
cause of  the  quick  change  from  one  po- 
sition to  the  other.  Alternating  oppo- 
site actions  between  the  players,  espe- 
cially when  voluntary,  always  insures 
the  greatest  benefit  to  the  health  and 
this  is  just  what  occurs  in  a  two-hand 
play  with  the  medicine  ball. 

There    is    a    lapse    of    only    a    few 


seconds  between  the  act  of  deliv- 
ering the  ball,  receiving  it  and 
back  to  the  original  position  of  d^ 
livering  it  again.  And  it  is  safe  in  say- 
ing that  this  ball  is  one  of  the  few 
appliances  connected  with  exerdse, 
where  the  organs  receive  as  much  bene- 
fit as  the  muscles  themselves ;  and  a  ven' 
necessary  feature  in  order  to  promote 
and  retain  one's  health. 

The  game  of  Cross  Pass,  a  game 
which  I  originated  and  perfected  some 
five  years  ago,  in  this  installment 
appears  for  the  first  time  in  public  print. 
It  has  been  thoroughly  tested  and  has 
proven  to  be  a  game  of  great  interest 
as  well  as  supreme  benefit  to  both  men- 
tal and  physical  forces. 

Rules  for  Game  of  Cross  Pass. 

The  players  must  be  in  the  illustrated 
positions  over  four  distinct  circles,  eigh- 
teen feet  apart,  numbered  as  shown  in 
drawing.  Nos.  i  and  3  choose  lots  as 
to  which  side  shall  have  the  privilege  of 
throwing  with  two  hands.  Illustrations 
show  Nos.  I  and  4  entitled  to  that  ad- 
vantage over  Nos.  2  and  3.  With  two 
hands  they  can  attain  more  speed  and 
quicker  action  than  can  Nos.  2  and  3— 
which  are  privileged  to  receive  and  d^ 
liver  the  ball  with  only  one  arm  through- 
out the  game. 

At  the  report  of  the  pistol  both  must 
deliver  the  ball  at  the  same  moment 
through  the  same  space  or  linement. 

From  the  fact  that  No.  i  uses  both 
hands  his  ball  will  cross  the  point  indi- 
cated by  the  star  a  trifle  sooner  than  the 
ball  from  No.  3  and  at  the  same  time  hav- 
ing passed  the  ball  from  No.  3  as  this 
ball  is  approaching  the  star.  Hence  its 
name  Cross  Pass. 

The  two  balls  being  obliged  to  pass 
the  same  invisible  point  in    the    atmos- 
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>m  having  been  thrown  at  the 
nent,  the  successful  passing  of 
I  advance  of  the  other  is  wholly 
by  the  speed  of  one  over  the 
OS.  I  and  4  are  sides  against 
id  3,  and  any  i>oint  No.  i  or  4 
e  is  credited  to  that  side,  and 
vith  Nos.  2  and  3. 
3,  by  using  only  one  arm,  is 

in  striking  the  ball  thrown 
I  with  his  ball,  and  thus  throw- 
[  out  of  line  and  preventing  it 
[g  to  No.  4,  No.  3,  by  such  ac- 
es 10  points  on  the  game.  This 
Bunting."  If  his  partner  catches 
mder  such  conditions  10  more 
*  credited  to  that  side,  while 
hat  their  points  count  is  taken 
side  of  Nos.  i  and  4. 
a  point  where  the  players  who 
rtunate  enough  to  be  handi- 
ith  the  use  of  only  one  arm, 
rive  to  score,  and  in  many  in- 
ley  will  be  successful;  as  some 
rove  to  be  as  quick  and  strong 
irm  as  others  are  with  two. 
lyers  must  stand  astride  the  cir- 
heir  respective,  positions,  and 
ne  player  steps  any  part  of 
)t  inside  of  his  circle  this  care- 
vill  take  10  points  away  from 
m  which  it  occurs.  The  circles 
:  about  ID  inches  in  diameter. 
ery  successful  delivery  and  safe 
f  the  ball  on  its  respective 
joints  are  scored.  If  any  one 
lis  to  catch  the  ball  from  the 

he  loses   5   points.      If  either 
?  and  successfully  catch  50  de- 


liveries, 300  points  arc  credited  to  that 
side.  1,000  points  constitute  the  game. 
A  referee  starts  the  game  by  a  pistol 
shot  and  all  deliveries  of  the  ball  after 
the  first  delivery  are  subjected  to  the 
referee's  "ready, — play,"  and  at  the  word 
"play,"  the  ball  must  be  delivered  with- 
out any  hesitancy.  If  any  player  "balks" 
at  this  point,  the  referee  must  cross  off 
5  points  from  that  side.  If  the  side  using 
only  one  arm  is  quicker  with  the  ball 
(which  is  not  probable)  than  the  side 
using  both  arms,  and  succeeds  in  getting 
in  the  path  of  the  ball  corning  from  the 
opposite  side,  that  side,  (or  the 
side  using  both  arms)  loses  5 
points;  and  if  the  side  using  only 
one  arm  succeeds  in  crossing  the  star 
(which  is  understood  to  be  an  invisible 
feature  of  the  game)  in  advance  of  the 
side  using  two  hands,  15  points  are  cred- 
ited to  that  side  while  the  two-handed 
side  remains  the  same.  If  the  ball  from 
both  sides  strikes  in  a  "dead  break"  and 
their  force  retarded  equally  the  same, — 
causing  both  balls  to  fall  to  the  ground, 
then  both  sides  must  sacrifice  in  points. 
The  one-handed  side  loses  5  points,  while 
the  two-handed  side  loses  10  points. 

One  side  is  to  be  known  as  "one-hand 
position,"  and  the  other  as  "two-hand  po- 
sition." To  make  a  successful  game  the 
athletes  should  be  as  evenly  matched  as 
possible.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  referee 
to  keep  score. 

Next  month  the  second  installment 
will  appear  introducing  entirely  different 
features  pertaining  to  the  Medicine  Ball. 


lemical  factories  of  Japan,  in- 
paper  and  ceramic   mills,  are 
a  government  report  to  num- 
Salt  is  made  in  seventy-five, 
sutical      products     in     forty- 


three,  illuminating  oils  in  ninety-five, 
matches  in  forty,  colors  in  fifty-three, 
gas  in  four,  incense  in  six.  The  em- 
ployees number  38,591,  of  whom  19,- 
583  are  women. 


Conducted  by  Harriet  Hemiup  Van  Cleve. 


OCTOBER. 

"Antiinin's  carlitst  frost  has  given 
To  till'  woods  below 
Hues  (»f  beauty,  such  as  Heaven 
Sendetli  to  ils  bow." — Whittiek. 

"Summer  gathers  up  ber  robes  of  glory, 
And   like  a   dream    of    beauty    glides 
away." 

This  is  tbe  benedietion  bour  of  Nature. 
Tbe  days  are  calm  and  placid  and  shed 
tranquiUity  aiul  thankfulness  over  the 
land.scape.  The  orchards  groan  under 
their  weight  of  delicious  fruit.  Gold,  red 
and  brown  shimmer  on  every  side, 
and  are  reflected  in  ihe  water  below.  The 
heart  of  earth  seems  to  be  taking  a 
needed  re|)ose,  l-'verywhere  is  |»lenty ; 
the  granaries  are  bursting  with  gathered 
harvests.  The  old  farmhouse  glows 
with  reflected  color  from  the  pile  of 
great  yell<)w  jnuuiikins,  huge  mounds 
of  nisy  api)lcs.  the  deep  red  of 
the  onion,  the  gold  of  the  turnip  and 
green  of  l!ie  calibagc,  which  lie  in  gen- 
erous hca|is  at  the  door.  The  busy 
fanner  |ianses  and  lifts  his  eves  in 
Ihankfnlness  t.i  the  I.cird  of  tlie  harvest. 
A  hermit  thrush  far  up  the  vale  sings 
his  vesper  hymn  of  praise:  while  the 
swallows,  seeking  their  evening  meal,  cir- 


cle high  up  above  the  fields  without  an 
effort,  twitler  softly  now  and  then,  as  if 
they,  too,  were  giving  thanks.  The  ma- 
ple trees  are  slowly  but  silently  carpet- 
ing the  earth  with  rare  tapestries. 

Surely,  I  said  as  I  came  to  the  lop 
of  a  long  hill  on  my  evening  ride,  I 
have  found  the  land  of  enchantment  and 
contentment.  It  lay  stretched  out  before 
us  in  the  moonlight,  the  sharp  peaks  out- 
lined against  the  sky,  the  vast  ridges  of 
forest  sinking  smoothly  towards  the  val- 
ley, the  deep  hollows  gathering  purple 
shadows  in  their  bosoms  and  the  little 
foothills  standing  out  in  rounded  pro- 
montories of  softer  silver  from  the 
darker  mass  behind  them. 

And  although  we  were  ignorant  of 
who  owned  a  foot  of  the  country  it  was 
al!  ours,  from  crested  cliff  to  wooded 
base.  We  enjoyed  and  loved  each  ob- 
ject; they  all  ministered  peace  and  jov 
to  us :  they  were  all  ours,  though  we  lield 
no  title  deeds  and  our  ownership  ha' 
never  been  recorded.  What  does  i' 
profit  a  fierson  to  be  a  landed  proprietor 
of  countless  acres  unless  he  can  reap  the 
harvest  of  delight  that  blooms  from 
every  rod  of  Cod's  earth  for  the  seeing 
eves  and  the  loving  spirit?  The  m"'' 
that  a  large  principality  can  yield  to  i's 
legal   owner  is  a  living.     But  the  real 
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gather  from  a  field  of  golden- 
l  gold  under  the  October  sun- 
drous  delight.  We  measure 
accumulation.  The  measure 
The  true  measure  is  apprecia- 
:  who  loves  most  has  most." 
October  days,  so  full  of  beaut} 
id  color,  of  cloudless  skies  and 
Dring,  make  us  very  rich,  for 
ill  mine  and  yours.  We  can 
;hem,  we  don't  want  to.  Surely 
great  proprietor. 


anese  have  a  charming  legend 

for  the  earthly  origin  of  the 
md  delicious  peach.  Accord- 
n  the  fruit  was  bestowed  as  a 
r  the  unselfishness  of  a  pious 

who  in  their  extreme  old  age 
ed  to  subsist  entirely  uj)on  the 

could  obtain  by  begging  in 
highways. 

the  woman  found  a  beautiful 
by  the  roadside,  and  althougli 
lished  herself,  she  unselfishly 
lie  to  divide  with  her  husband. 

began  to  cut  the  fruit,  it 
i  a  book  and  an  infant  sprang 
lo  told  the  trembling  and 
jggars  that  he  was  the  god 
and  liad  accidentally  dropped 
rchard  in  the  Japanese  heaven 
lay  with  the  other  gods  and 
For  releasing  him  from  the 
!ch  had  deservedly  been  hon- 

all  other  fruits,  Shin-To  told 
i  old  couple  that  they  could 
seed,  and  assured  them  that 
t  would  make  them  wealthy, 
this  exquisitely-fleshed  fruit, 
of  amber  and  sun-kissed  crim- 
down  from  the  garden  of  the 
stain  and  delight  the  wonder- 
ople  of  Japan. 


USEFUL  HINTS. 

A  high  stool,  and  a  camp  chair  or  easy 
chair  of  any  kind,  are  two  of  the  best 
friends  to  have  in  a  kitchen. 

The  high  stool  saves  strength,  and 
rests  the  feet  when  washing  dishes,  when 
ironing  small  pieces,  etc. 

The  camp  chair  is  light  and  can  be 
easily  lifted  and  carried  about  the  kitchen 
or  out  of  doors. 

Neyer  stand  when  peeling  potatoes  or 
apples;  a  little  thought  will  save  many 
steps. 


In  making  buttonholes  in  goods  which 
fray  easily,  it  is  a  great  help  to  stitch 
twice  around  on  the  sewing  machine  be- 
fore the  hole  is  cut,  as  a  firmer  founda- 
tion is  secured  and  no  fraying  results. 


To  keep  mice  out  of  the  house  i)Our 
oil  of  peppermint  round  the  holes. 


Chamois  is  one  of  the  few  things 
which  comes  out  smooth  and  soft  from 
washing  if  wrung  directly  from  the  soap- 
suds without  rinsing  in  clear  water.  The 
latter  process  tends  to  harden  it. 


Drij)pings  from  a  candle  can  be  taken 
out  of  cloth  by  ether. 


Keep  a  flat  file  in  your  kitchen  drawer. 
It  is  the  best  thing  in  the  world  to 
sharpen  knives  with. 


A  loosened  knife  handle  can  be  satis- 
factorily mended  by  filling  the  cavity  in 
the  handle  two-thirds  full  of  powdered 
rosin  and  brick  dust,  heat  the  shank  of 
the  knife,  and  while  very  hot,  press  it 
into  the  handle,  holding  it  in  i)lace  until 
firmly  set. 
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An  old-fashioned  brass  stewing  ket- 
tle makes  an  attractive  jardiniere.  They 
are  very  fashionable  just  now. 


It  occurred  to  me  last  fall,  when  all 
the  flowers  were  gone,  that  a  mullein 
would  be  attractive  on  our  dining-room 
table.  Accordingly  I  brought  one  home, 
pulled  off  the  dried  leaves,  and,  leaving 
the  greater  part  of  the  root,  placed  it 
in  water,  where  it  thrived  all  winter. 


GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING. 

Pine  cones  make  a  delightful  open  fire. 
They  can  be  gathered  in  the  fall  and 
stored  away,  or  brought  home  from  the 
summer  outings,  they  will  fill  the  air 
with  resinous  odors,  bringing  back  mem- 
ories of  summer  days. 


A  blue  straw  hat  that  has  begun  to 
fade  may  be  freshened  by  painting  with 
liquid  wash  bluing. 


After  pressing  autumn  leaves  in  a 
book  for  a  few  days,  dip  them  in  hot 
paraffine  and  blow  until  cool.  This  will 
preserve  their  color  indefinitely. 


RECIPES. 

"Bad  men  live  that  they  may  eat  and 
drink.  Whereas  good  men  eat  and  drink 
that  they  may  live." — Socrates. 


Apple  Sauce  Cake. 

One  cup  of  sugar,  one-half  cup  of  but- 
ter, a  little  nutmeg,  one-half  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  cloves,  one  teaspoon  of  cassia, 
then  one  cup  of  hot  unsweetened  apple 
sauce  containing  a  teaspoon  of  soda  pre- 
viously dissolved  in  a  little  hot  water. 
After  it  is  done  foaming  and  beaten  well 


with  the  other  ingredients,  add  one  and 
three-quarters  cups  of  flour  sifted  over 
one  cup  of  seeded  raisins.  Bake  in  a 
loaf  tin  forty-five  minutes  in  a  moderate 


oven. 


Baked  Tomatoes. 

The  following  recipes  will  be  found 
delicious,  and  "Health"  is  under  obliga- 
tion to  Mrs.  Parish  of  the  Designer,  for 
them: 

Tomatoes  a  la  Italienne. 

Take  six  medium-sized  tomatoes,  cut 
a  small  piece  from  the  stem  end  and  care- 
fully remove  the  seeds.  Boil  two 
ounces  of  macaroni,  chop  fine,  season 
with  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  two 
dashes  of  cayenne  or  tabasco  pepper; 
add  one  egg,  three  heaping  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  grated  cheese.  Mix,  and  fill  the 
tomatoes.  Sprinkle  bread  crumbs  over 
the  top  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  one 
hour. 

With  Rice  and  Nuts, 

Cut  four  large  tomatoes  in  halves, 
and  carefully  scoop  out  the  center  and 
seeds.  To  a  large  cupful  of  boiled  rice 
add  half  a  cupful  of  chopped  nuts,  either 
English  walnuts  or  pecans,  add  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt  and  a  dash  or  two  of 
white  pepper.  Mix  and  fill  the  tomatoes. 
Cover  with  bread  crumbs  and  bake  one 
hour  in  a  moderate  oven. 

With  Liver. 
Remove  the  centers  and  seeds  from 
six  medium-sized  tomatoes.  Have  ready 
one  large  cupful  of  cooked  calf's  liver 
chopped  fine.  To  this  add  one-fourth 
cupful  of  bread  crumbs,  and  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  paprika  and  two  eggs.  Mix 
and  fill  the  tomatoes.  Cover  with  bread 
crumbs  and  bits  of  butter,  bake  about 
one  hour. 
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Grape  Frappe. 
three  pounds  of  ripe  grapes  in 
en  jar,  set  in  a  larger  vessel  of 
water,  cooking  until  the  skins 
then  extract  every  particle  of 
itum  this  to  the  fire  in  a  granite 
1,  adding  to  every  cupful  of  liq- 
ie-quarters  of  a  cupful    of    su- 

juice  of  one  orange  and  a  half 
1  of  lime  syrup;  simmer  slowly 
ut  seven    minutes    to    the    con- 

of  mush.  Then  stir  in  half  a 
whipped  cream,  flavored  with  a 

two  of  mint  extract,  continuing 
:  until  smooth  and  firm.  Serve 
3ert  cups  and  decorate  with  a 
:  fresh  mint. 


ONCERNING  WOMEN. 

Margaret  Astor  Chanler,  of 
ork,  who  is  connected  with  many 

old  Knickerbocker  families  of 
,  and  who  has  done  much  to  in- 
vomen  in  municipal  reform,  has 

into  a  new  venture.  She  is  to 
model  dairy,  creamery  and  stock 

I  her  fine  summer  estate  at  Tar- 

While  she  enjoys  an  income  of 
ng  like  $30,000  a  year,  yet  the 
siness  will  be  conducted  on  strictly 
s  principles. 

lew  dairy  is  to  be  modeled  on  hy- 
ind  scientific  lines. 

II  be,  in  a  way,  an  experiment — 
t  housing  of  the  cattle,  their  care, 
struction  of  the  dairy  and  every- 
n\l  be  carried  out  in  accord  with 
5st  ideas  developed  by  the  board 
th. 

Chanler  is  a  great  grand-daugh- 
the  original  John  Jacob  Astor. 


most  valuable  piece  of  furniture  in  the 
whole  house  you  may  be  letting  go  to 
rack  and  ruin  for  want  of  a  little  pains. 
You  will  find  it  in  your  own  room,  in 
front  of  your  own  mirror." — ^Jerome  K. 
Jerome. 


good   madam,   you   polish   your 
you  scour  your  kettles,  but  the 


There  has  been  formed  in  New  York 
"The  Woman's  National  Household  Al- 
liance." It  is  thoroughly  national  in 
scope  and  purpose.  It  supplies  help  and 
finds  positions  throughout  America,  and 
even  for  Americans  abroad.  While  its 
headquarters  are  in  this  city,  the  Al- 
liance plans  to  open  branches  in  other 
parts  of  New  York  and  in  other  cities 
throughout  the  continent  as  rapidly  as 
they  are  needed.  The  manager  is  Mrs. 
Louise  Healey,  with  headquarters  at  66 
West  Thirty-sixth  Street,  New  York 
city.  The  Alliance  has  been  incor- 
porated with  ample  capital  to  provide 
for  the  greatest  development.  It  is  a 
medium  through  which  housekeepers 
may  obtain  competent  servants,  and  in- 
suring good  positions  to  good  help.  Mrs. 
Healey  is  well  fitted  for  her  new  work, 
having  conducted  a  women's  domestic 
guild  in  New  York  for  two  years  with 
astonishing  results.  She  will  be  aided 
by  a  large  board  of  patronesses. 

It  is  attempting  in  a  comprehensive 
wav  to  find  out  the  solution  of  the  vexed 
domestic  service  problem,  and  should 
have  the  hearty  co-operation  of  every 
woman  interested  in  making  her  home 
better  and  happier. 

Not  far  to  our  Father's  home — 

A  little  way 
Across  the  moonlight  foam, 

And  flying  spray. 
And  then — the  shining  dome. 

And  heaven  alway. 


WRESTLING. 
Article  V. 
These  illustrations  especially  jxised  by  Prof.   Anthony    Barker 
Perfect  Man." 


In  the  preccdinfT  four  articles  of  this 
series  we  have  discussed  the  practice  of 
wrestling  mainly  as  an  exercise,  to  be 
engaged  in  for  that  inirpose  and  ni)t  with 
the  immediate  object  of  throwing  your 
antagonist.  In  this  and  the  next  and 
last  articles  of  the  .'series,  I  will  attempt 
to  describe  sonic  of  the  more  advanced 
metliods  of  attack  and  defense  used  l)y 
the  best  wrestlers. 

The  greatest  catch-as-catcb-caii  wres- 
tlers are  the  simplest  in  their  methods. 
It  is  always  noticeable  that  amateurs  use 
a  great  variety  of  complicated  holds. 
The  great  professional  wrestlers  use  only 
six  or  seven  locks  and  rely  on  their  skill 
and  judgnient  in  judging  the  Iralance 
and  lime  of  iheir  opjwiients  to  use  these 
bol.ls  effectively. 

So  far.  in  ]ircceiling  articles  we  li.ive 
sHidied  two  princijals  metliods  of  attack 
in  the  standing  up  position,  slipping  be- 
hind au'l  lifting  around  the  boiiy.  and 
"cross-buttock"  holds  as  shown  in  Ihe 
fifth  and  sixth  photos  in  Article  IV.  .\s 
has  been  staled  in  Ijoth  Grai'co-Roman 
and  catch-as-catch-can  wrestling,  a 
clever  wrestler  can  ver_\'  rarely  ]h:  thrown 
directiv   from   his  feet,  to  his   liack   on 


the  mat.  It  is  first  necessary  to  "prt 
behind"  or  above  him.  Tliere  is  slill 
one  method  of  doing  this  while  the  men 
arc  still  on  their  feet,  which  we  have  not 
yet  described,  and  this  is  by  means  of 
"clicks"  or  trips.  The  word  "click"  is 
an  okl  English  wrestling  slang  or  lerh- 
nica!  word,  sometimes  spelled  "deck." 
You  will  hear  it  used  by  the  old  Cum- 
berland and  Comisb  wrestlers,  many  of 
whom  have  come  to  this  country  to  work 
in  mines.  Tlie  copper  country  of  Midu- 
gan  and  some  of  the  mining  regions  of 
Pennsylvania  arc  still  great  places  for 
wrestling,  the  sixjrt  being  fostered  hy  i 
love  for  it  wbicli  is  generations  old  in 
these  Cumberland,  Westmorelanil  anii 
Cornwall  men.  At  their  matches,  niany 
of  the  old  and  quaint  wrestling  expres- 
sions are  still  heard.  For  instam-c.  llf 
referee  is  called  ".stickler,"  and  wIkh. 
in  bis  movements,  be  ob.strticts  the  view 
of  the  s|wctatnrs,  they  shout  out.  "Mo>f  ; 
around,  stickler."  As  the  spectators  are  ; 
all  around  and  lie  is  in  somebody's  view 
all  the  lime,  the  poor  "stickler"  is  k'ept  ■ 
on  the  move  continually. 

Photo  I  shows  the  outside  "click."  It 
is  simply  a  sharp  blow  on  your  oppo- 
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klc  with  your  opposite  foot,  ac- 
;d  by  a  sharp  sideways  pusli  on 
h  can  only  be  clone  when  he 
ng  comparatively  straight.  To 
foot  within  reach  draw  him 
)rward  by  the  head  till  he  steps, 
»ly  the  "chck"  with  all  your 
and  suddenness  on  his  forward 
he  effect,  if  well  done,  will  be 
'  him  on  his  side.  You  can 
ly  drop  on  top  of  him  and  fol- 
our  advantage. 

the  position  of  the  third  pic- 
irticle  I  of  this  series,  the  coni- 
locks  and  contortions  indulged 
nateurs  are  almost  beyonrl  de- 
Professionals,  however,  use 
w  methods  of  attacks.  One  of 
the  play  for  the  hammer-lock, 
idy  been  described.  .Xnotlur 
I  attack  begins  with  the  half- 
m  the  far  side.  The  simple 
o  good  but  it  leads  (o  a  clever 
IS  will  be  seen.  I'hoto  2  shows 
Nelson  on  the  far  side,  rcin- 
ith  your  other  arm.  As  yon 
vn  on  his  neck,  if  his  arm  near- 


est yon  is  free  he  will  depress  his  shoul- 
der nearest  you,  and  free  the  arm  and 
shoulder  and  twist  out  of  the  hold  as 
shown  in  Photo  3.  He  does  this  by  ex- 
ecuting a  sort  of  side  step  on  his  knees 
away  from  you  after  his  nearest  arm  is 
free.  To  ]irevent  this,  when  you  first 
take  hold,  |)ull  him  up  close  to  you  an<l 
block  his  near  ami  with  your  knee. 
(Photo  4.)  You  can  then  cause  him  to 
roll  over  forward  over  his  own  head  un- 
til his  shoulders  are  nearly  on  the  mat. 
You  can  scarcely  hope  to  gain  a  fall  with 
this  hold,  but  you  can  tire  his  neck,  so 
that  he  will  perhaps  fall  a  victim  to 
something  else.  Remember  you  must 
be  ready  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  to 
grab  him  around  the  waist  again, 
squarely  from  behind  if  he  should  at- 
tempt to  get  on  his  feet  again.  Other- 
wise you  will  lose  the  advantage  you 
have  gained.  If  he  gets  to  his  feet, 
stick  to  him  hke  a  leech  with  both  your 
arms  around  his  waist  from  behind, 
heave  him  in  the  air  and  bring  him  to 
the  mat  again  as  at  the  first.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  you  are  the  under  man, 
keej)  your  feet  gathcre<l  under  you  like 
a  sprinter  awaiting  the  pistol  and  when 
you  feel  the  slightest  relaxation  of  your 
opiHinenl's  grasp,  make  a  spring  and  try 


1 

PPI 

1 

^jji 

^^'•w 

to  jump  to  your  feet  ami  get  free  from 
him  and  turn  yoiir  face  to  him. 

Work  tlic  half-Nelson  on  the  far  side 
strongly  several  times,  putting  it  on  sud- 
denly and  blocking  his  near  arm  each 
time  as  in  Photo  4.  Now  comes  the 
strategy.  Make  a  move  as  if  you  were 
trying  the  half-Nelson  again  and  missed 
it  and  fall  forward  over  his  head  to  a 
lx>sition  shown  in  Photo  5.  Finding  you 


in  front  of  him  your  Opponent  will  in- 
stantly try  to  grab  you  aroiind  the  waist 
from  behind  and  place  himself  on  top; 
Just  as  he  starts  this  move,  swing  your 
nearest  arm  around  his  neck  and  your 
other  arm  under  his  near  arm  and  you 
can  imagine  the  rest.     (Photo  6.) 

This  is  no  donbt  the  very  best  single 
trick  in  all  wrestling.  Its  only  draw- 
back is  that  only  the  cleverest  wrestlers 
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will  bite  on  it.  Frequently  your  oppo- 
nent will  be  so  stupid  that  when  you 
have  thrown  yourself  into  position  of 
Photo  5,  he  will  not  know  enough  to  try 


to  grab  you.  In  that  case  just  stay  there 
a  few  seconds  until  he  wakes  up  and 
then  put  it  on  him  as  in  Photo  6. 


THE  LOGIC  OF  IIKALTII. 


By  a,  Warrkn. 


Organized  life  is  a  process  of  growth 
and  decay.  What  causes  it  and  how  to 
preserve  it  are  the  two  questions  which 
lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  philosophy. 
The  logical  mode  of  inquiry  in  this,  as 
in  all  other  questions,  is  to  observe  all 
the  obtainable  facts  and  admit  nothing 
without  adequate  proof.  This  nK'tlu"! 
has"  not  been  strictly  pursued.  It  has 
been  assumed  that  matter,  out  of  which 
all  oT^nized  bodies  are  formed,  is  life- 
less until  it  has  life  imparted  to  it  by 
some  person  or  thing,  which  is  not  mat- 
ter, but  which  it  is  assumed,  has  life 
within  itself.  This  initial  mistake  vitiates 
every  argument  which  is  constructed 
upon   it,  as  it  has  been  proven  beyond 


controversy,  anil  it  is  admitted  by  all 
scholars  that  force  is  one  of  the  csseii- 
lial  attributes  of  matter.  The  question 
thus  lienmies  tliat  of  IIil-  transmulalion 
of  energy.     Is  this  true,  or  is  it  not? 

[■"orce  is  classified  by  the  direction  in 
which  it  is  manifested.  If  tiJward  a 
centre,  it  is  called  attraction.  If  in  the 
op|)usite  dircctifin  it  is  called  repulsion. 

AfTmiiy  is  not  a  force,  but  is  thai 
wliii-h  may  he  regnnled  as  the  myste- 
rious cau-c  of  allractinn.  It  is  llicrcfore 
not  admissible  lo  classify  afTmity  as  one 
of  the  forces  which  arc  displayed  in  or- 
ganized iKJdies.  Neither  is  it  scienlifie 
lo  say  that  gravity  caiuiot  he  transmuted. 
Chanical    attraction    is    gravitation    of 
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atoms,  and  capillary  attraction  is  caused 
by  the  pressure,  or  gravitation  of  the  at- 
mosphere. Facts  have  been  proven  in- 
cidentally and  directly,  sufficient  to  con- 
vince any  unbiassed  mind  that  all  matter 
is  inherently  alive. 

Organization  is  association.  What  is 
called  vital  energy  originates  in  the  chem- 
ical action  of  the  stomach  upon  the  food 
that  is  taken  into  it.  Chemical  action 
passes  into  polarity,  which  is  the  vital 
energy  which  drives  the  machinery  of  or- 
ganization. This  again  glides  into 
thought  consciousness  and  volition^  This 
view  is  supported  by  analogy. 

Take  the  human  society,  for  example. 
We  are  organized,  first,  into  families, 
then  into  municipal  groups,  then  states 
and  nations,  then  races,  and  finally  we 
feel  the  ties  of  kinship  with  all  mankind. 
Association  is  a  law  of  nature.  The 
atoms  that  are  embodied  in  the  human 
form  are  still  more  akin. 

If  these  propositions  be  accepted,  we 
have  the  key  to  the  problem  of  health. 
If  there  is  the  proper  affinity  between 
the  tissues  of  the  organism  and  the  nour- 
ishment that  is  presented  to  them  in  the 
blood,  the  organism  will  be  in  a  healthy 
state.  Health  is  harmony.  Disease  is 
antagonism.  Nation  wars  with  nation ; 
families  have  quarrels ;  and  neighbors 
have  lawsuits.  These  associations  arc 
not  in  a  healthy  condition. .  It  follows 
that  our  lives  arc  in  our  own  hands.  If 
we  fulfill  the  conditions,  there  is  no  one 
to  take  them  from  us.  The  vital  energy 
which  drives  the  entire  machinery  of  the 
association  is  originally  imparted  to  us 
by  our  parents.  It  generally  suffices, 
with  what  we  manufacture  ourselves,  to 
bring  us  to  what  we  call  maturity.  If 
it  fails  after  that  time  it  docs  so  because 
we  do  not  manufacture  it  as  rapidly  as 
we  expend  it. 


That  vital  energy  is  manufactured  is 
apparent  to  every  unbiassed  observer  in 
a  case  of  recovery  from  severe  illness. 
To  say  that  a  person  has  the  same 
amount  of  vitality  in  a  low  stage  of  dis- 
ease that  he  has  in  perfect  health  is  to 
contradict  common  sense. 

Where  does  the  convalescent  get  his 
energy  ? 

There  are  two  general  sources  from 
which  we  obtain  our  supply  of  vital  en- 
ergy. First  we  manufacture  it  from  the 
nutriment  which  w^  receive  into  the 
stomach.  Food  is  not  transformed  intc 
flesh  mechanically.  It  has  to  be  manu 
factured.  When  manufactured,  it  be- 
comes bone,  muscle,  brain,  etc. 
Brain  manifests  energy.  That  it 
receives  this  energy  from  the  food  is 
proven  by  the  fact  that  the  energ>'  it- 
clines  in  the  exact  proportion  that  the 
food  is  withdrawn.  Facts  so  common 
cannot  be  reasoned  away. 

But  food  is  not  our  only  source  of  en- 
ergy. We  receive  life  from  each  other. 
Every  brain  is  positive  and  negative 
within  itself.  So  are  two  brains  to  each 
other.  Who  has  not  %  felt  the  magic 
thrill  which  comes  with  the  touch  of 
those  we  love?  Who  does  not  know  that 
there  is  health  and  energy  and  life  in 
that  touch  ?  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
both  parties  are  made  stronger  and 
neither  loses  anything  by  the  contact. 

It  will  now  be  suggested  that,  if  we 
manufacture  our  own  vital  energy  and 
borrow  ad  lihitmn  from  each  other, 
there  ought  not  to  be  such  a  catastrophe 
as  death  known  or  heard  of.  It  does 
look  that  way  and  it  is  no  doubt  remem- 
lK}rcd  by  some  that  there  has  been  stand- 
ing for  near  nineteen  hundred  years,  a 
promise  that  they  who  love  each  other 
shall  not  perish  but  shall  have  everlast- 
ing life.     Indeed,  then,  why  do  we  die; 
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asons  enough.  In  fact,  the 
at  we  live  as  long  as  we  do. 
►  attention   whatever  to   the 

of  energy,  and  next  to  none 
I  ourselves  with  it  in  any 
dition  to  this,  we  squander 
1  in  every  conceivable  way, 
orts  for  their  replenishment, 
at  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
but  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
jure. If  we  have  no  appe- 
e  dishes^  prepared  to  stiniu- 

glands  and  tempt  us  to  cat, 
[lis  food  goes  into  the  stom- 

mischief  and  introduce  dis- 
e  system.  We  eat  at  stated 
ut  regard  to  hunger.     This 

liable  to  do  harm.  We  se- 
)d  by  its  taste,  without  re- 
idaptation  as  nutriment.   We 

substances  in  the  stomach, 
now  not  to  be  food  at  all, 

injurious,  because  they  taste 
rause  the  doctor  tells  us  to 
act,  more  than  half  the  mat- 
e  put  into  our  stomachs  has 
^ed  from  it  without   having 

anything   to   the   supply   of 

In  this  way  most  diseases 
d. 

;  is  still  more  emphatically 
t  procreative  function.  In- 
ing  this  mysterious  impulse 
•eplenishment  of  vital  energy 
purpose  of  propagation,    we 

for  the  pleasure  there  is  in 
s  of  all  other  considerations, 
us,  It  depletes  instead  of  re- 
he  supply  of  vital  energy 
;  a  tax  upon  the  stock  manu- 

nutrition. 

us  manage  to  stand  these 
ity  or  eighty  years.  A  few 
red  years,  but  that  all  finally 


die,  is  not  at  all  strange.  The  waste  of 
energy  accompanying  the  exercise  of  this 
function  is  very  little  appreciated.  Na- 
ture is  everywhere  lavish  in  its  provision 
for  propagation.  Thousands  of  germs 
are  launched  from  her  laboratorv  to 
every  one  that  reaches  development. 
That  the  effect  is  exhausting  may  be  ob- 
served in  every  department  of  organized 
life.  The  tree  that  overbears  is  short 
lived.  Plants  that  are  most  prolific  die 
annually.  Perpetual  bloomers  have  no 
vitality  and  have  to  be  extravagantly  fed. 
Nature  sacrifices  each  successive  genera- 
tion in  order  to  produce  a  better  one  and 
better  ones  are  unfolded  every  time,  if 
conditions  permit.  The  same  tendency 
holds  in  the  human  world  and  will  hold 
until  the  human  attributes  of  conscious- 
ness and  reflection  shall  divert  the  gen- 
erative function  to  a  higher  purpose. 

That  this  may  be  done  is  not  to  be 
doubted.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  not 
supposed  to  be  possible  to  converse  with 
a  person  miles  away.  Nothing  is  im- 
possible. That  man  is  to  be  immortal 
is  the  vital  element  of  all  religion.  That 
it  is  to  be  won  by  our  own  efforts  is  the 
first  rational  promise  of  its  achievement. 
This  glorious  result  is  not  to  be  accom- 
plished by  self-sacrifice  and  slavish  obe- 
dience to  authority  as  we  have  so  long 
been  taught.  He  who  wastes  his  ener- 
gies and  impairs  his  faculties  by  over- 
indulgence, knows  nothing  of  real  pleas- 
ure and  he  who  urges  self-denial  as  a 
duty  may  be  suspected  of  some  selfish 
design. 

Nature  has  made  no  mistake.  The 
universe  embodies  the  principle  of  prog- 
ress and  no  aspiration  will  fail  of  ulti- 
mate realization.  Health  is  the  harmo- 
nious, normal  exercise  of  all  the  func- 
tions of  ;the  organism  and  the  result  is 
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not  collapse  and  dissolution,  but  perpet- 
ual youth,  vigor,  beauty,  joy  and  glad- 
ness unalloyed  with  pain. 

We  have  had  no  perfect  health,  as  yet, 
since  Adam  ate  the  apple.  Speaking  of 
Adam  and  the  apple  suggests  that  pos- 
sibly the  ancient  writer  intended  to  sym- 
bolize the  fact  that  inattention  to  diet 
tends  to  introduce  disease  and  dissolu- 
tion. He  could  not  have  done  it  more 
graphically. 


As  to  supplying  energy  by  associa- 
tion, Moses,  though  skilled  in  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Egyptians,  did  not  understand 
that.  It  was  left  to  Jesus  to  discover 
that  source  of  life. 

The  objection  to  the  ancient  philos- 
ophy is  that  it  puts  everything  in  the 
form  of  command  and  promise. 

The  ancient  philosophers  had  no  ap- 
preciation of  freedom  and  spontaneity. 


NORTH  DAKOTA  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

July  26,  1905. 


LiQuozoNE   Illegal. 


I  have  on  previous  occasions  called  at- 
tention to  the  character  of  the  product 
being  sold  under  the  name  of  Liquozone. 
In  bulletin  No.  63  was  shown  the  char- 
acter of  this  product  and  the  false  state- 
ments and  claims  made  by  its  manufac- 
turers. 

The  claim  that  the  virtue  of  the  prod- 
uct is  due  to  oxygen  is  false.  Liquo- 
zone contains  less  than  i  per  cent,  to 
more  than  2  per  cent.,  as  shown  by  va- 
rious analyses,  of  sulphurous  acid  and 
sulphuric  acid.  I  consider  the  indis- 
criminate use  of  this  product  as  danger- 
ous to  the  health  of  the  community.  I, 
therefore,  give  notice  that  on  and  after 
August  I,  1905,  any  party  in  North  Da- 
kota, who  sells,  offers  for  sale,  or  ex- 
poses for  sale  Liquozone  will  be  prose- 
cuted by  this  department  under  the  laws 
of  this  state. 

I  further  warn  the  public  against  the 
use  of  this  dangerous  product,  and  as 
evidence  quote  the   following  from   the 


Medical  Times  and  Hospital  Gasette  of 
London,  for  July  i,  1905 : 

"Dr.  Wynn  Westcott,  the  Coroner  for 
the  Stoke  Newington  District,  concluded 
on  Monday  last  his  inquiry  into  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  death  of  Con- 
stance Adelaide  Sheppard,  aged  three 
years  and  ten  months,  and  Dorothy  May 
Sheppard,  aged  two,  daughters  of  a  to- 
bacconist's assistant  of  Stoke  Newing- 
ton. The  evidence  given  at  the  previous 
hearings,  referred  to  in  our  issue  of  the 
17th  ult.,  showed  that  the  father  ob- 
tained a  free  bottle  of  Liquozone,  and 
doses  of  half  a  teaspoonful  were  given 
to  the  children  for  several  days.  Both 
were  taken  ill  and  died.  The  jury  re- 
turned the  following  verdict :  /The  chil- 
dren died  from  exhaustion  after  vomit- 
ing and  diarrhoea,  set  up  by  taking  Li- 
quozone. We  wish  to  add  our  deep  sym- 
pathy with  the  parents,  and  also  think- 
that  some  representation  should  be  made 
to  the  proper  authorities  to  have  some 
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ervision  over  these  patent  med- 
n  view  of  the  facts,  the  Jury 
have  arrived  at  any  other  con- 
lan  that  death  was  due  to  the 
and  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the 
mi  to  carry  out  the  suggestion 


of  the  jury  if  the  public  are  to  be  pro- 
tected against  the  recurrence  of  such 
fatalities."  E.  F.  Ladd, 

Food  Commissioner. 
(State  papers  please  copy.) 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Editor: — In  reading  over  the 
Mr.  Eugene  Christian  in  the 
iber  of  Health,  it  seems  to 
several  statements  contained 
hould  be  called  in  question, 
le  is  entitled  "How  men  should 
and  while  he  sticks  to  the  sub- 
>es  very  well,  but  when  he  gets 
ng  he  misses  the  mark    very 

's:  "This  class  of  anthropoidal 
lich  man  belongs  is  about  three 
ears  old,"  etc.     When  we  con- 

"The  first  man,  Adam"  ( i  Cor. 
is  it  says  in  i  Tim.  2:13, 
ras  first  formed,"  etc.)  was  cre- 
t  evolved,  if  you  please;  see 
7)  only  about  6,000  years  ago, 
tr  difficult  to  make  out  how  the 
)  which  man  belongs  could  be 

years  old.  If  the  6,000  years 
ed,  I  will  say  that  it  can  be 
r  referring  to  the  written  text 
ich  I  will  be  glad  to  point  out 
ly  doubt  the  bare  statement. 
Mr.  Christian  tells  us  that  the 
X)n  which  this  "anthropoidal 
»ted  were  merely  "leaves,  buds 
i,"  and  "From  this  crude  diet 
ct  appeared  fruits,  and  as  he 
I  little  higher,  nuts  were  added 
e  to  his  bill  of  fare."  The  food 
st  of  our  species,  however,  was 
es,  buds  or  plants,"  but  "every 


herb-bearing  seed  which  is  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth,  and  every  tree  in  which  is 
the  fruit  of  a  tree  yielding  seed  (fruits 
and  nuts)  to  you  it  shall  be  for  meat." 
— Gen.  1 :  29. 

Again  he  says,  "What  has  civilization 
done  for  him?  It  has  cut  off  his  tail. 
(Which  he  never  had.)  It  has  changed 
his  two  front  paws  into  hands.  (He 
never  had  paws,  but  perfect  hands  when 
created.)  It  has  stood  him  upright." 
Says  the  Bible,  "God  has  made  man  up- 
right, but  he  has  sought  out  many  in- 
ventions,"— the  least  sensible  of  which,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  the  same  faith-destroy- 
ing doctrine  of  evolution. 

Of  man  it  is  said  "He  is  the  image 
and  glory  of  God." — i  Cor.  11:7.  God 
himself  in  council  with  His  Son  said, 
"Let  us  make  man  in  our  image  after  our 
likeness."  "So  God  created  man  in  His 
own  image ;  in  the  image  of  God  created 
he  him;  male  and  female  created  He 
them." — Gen.  i :  26-27.  Since  then  man 
is  in  the  image  of  God,  and  since  Mr. 
Christian  calls  primeval  man  a  "gibber- 
ing anthropoid,"  it  must  at  least  cast 
some  reflections  upon  God.  Not  that 
Mr.  C.  means  to  convey  such  an  idea, 
but  it  is  the  result  of  basing  argument 
upon  a  false  theory. 

Of  course  it  all  depends  upon  the  au- 
thority to  which  we  appeal  in  questions 
of  this  kind.     The  record  of  creation  is 
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that  "God  spake  and  it  was;  he  com- 
manded and  it  stood  fast/*  Some  claim; 
however,  and  I  presume  Mr.  C.  is  one 
of  them,  that  the  record  as  given  by 
Moses  in  Genesis  cannot  be  rehed  upon. 
If  not,  then  neither  can  the  testimony  of 
Christ  and  the  apostles  be  believed. 
Christ  says:  **Had  you  believed  Moses 
you  would  have  believed  Me,  for  he 
wrote  of  me;  but  if  you  believe  not  his 
writings,  how  shall  you  believe  my 
zvordsf" — ^John  5 :  46,  47.  And  to  show 
how  far  men  will  go  who  reject  the  writ- 
ings of  Moses  he  declares  that  "If  they 


A  French  medical  journal  recently 
gave  the  effects  of  different  foods  on 
temperament.  According  to  this  au- 
thority, a  diet  consisting  largely  of 
pork  will  make  a  person  pessimistic. 
Beef,  if  eaten  month  after  month,  will 
make  a  man  strong,  energetic,  and  au- 
dacious, while  a  mutton  diet,  if  con- 
tinued for  any  length  of  time,  will 
make  one  melancholy.  The  person 
who  cats  much  veal  will  gradually 
lose  energy  and  gaiety.  Eggs  and  milk 


Not  the  least  of  woman's  accom- 
plishments is  that  of  making  a  bed 
properly.  If  the  undersheet  be 
stretched  very  tightly  over  the  mat- 
tress and  tucked  in,  much  discomfort 
will  be  avoided. 

In  order  to  change  the  sheets  when 
an  invalid  is  too  ill  to  move  from  the 
bed,  the  under  one  should  be  rolled 
lengthwise  from  the  edge  of  the  bed  to 


In  the  village  of  Altenburg,  on  whose 
borders  three  countries  meet,  there  are 
no  soldiers,  no  police,  no  taxes,  and  its 
people  are  ruled  by  no  monarch.  The 
inhabitants    speak    a    queer    jargon    of 


hear  not  Moses  and  the  Prophets 
7inll  they  be  persuaded,  though  i 
from  the  dead:' — Luke  16:31. 

So  I  believe  from  the  above  sta 
of  the  Divine  Teacher  I  am  safe 
ing  in  question  such  faith-de* 
doctrines  as  the  one  under  di; 
when  they  appear  in  our 
Health — ^a  paper  which  th< 
believe  in  heartily  from  cover  tc 

J  AS.    MONTGOME 

Waterloo,  • 
606  Commercial  street. 


used  freely  will  make  a 
healthy  and  vivacious.  Butte; 
too  freely  will  make  one  phlc 
and  lazy.  Apples,  this  jourrra 
are  excellent  for  brain  workei 
anvone  who  has  much  inte' 
work  to  do  should  eat  very  fr 
apples.  Potatoes,  on  the  othei 
will  make  a  person  dull  and  ir 
Mustard  is  cited  as  a  preserva 
the  memory  even  to  an  advanc" 
— American  Medicine. 


where  the  invalid  lies.  The 
sheet,  rolled  in  the  same  man 
tucked  in  at  one  side  and  unroll* 
the  space  from  which  the  fir 
taken  until  the  two  rolls  are  s 
side.  The  patient  may  then  tun 
lifted  over  the  rolls  on  to  the 
sheet,  the  soiled  one  is  remove 
the  rest  of  the  clean  one  is  uni 


French  and  German  combined,  anc 
their  time  cultivating  the  land  or 
ing  the  valuable  calamine  mine,  w 
the  boast  of  the  village. 
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By  Charles  A.  Tyrrell,  M.D.,  Editor. 


Absolute  cleanliness^  both  internal  and  external^  is  the 
golden  key  that  unlocks  the  door  of  perfect  health. 
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NTANEous  Generation  Possible? 

fresh  within  the  memory  of  many, 
>r.  Loeb  attracted  widespread  at- 
by  the  pubHcation  of  his  experi- 
on  sea  urchins,  from  which,  it 
tnerally  inferred  that  life  had  been 
neously  produced  in  the  labora- 
Now  comes  Mr.  J.  B.  Burke,  of 
.vendish  Laboratory,  Cambridge, 
id,  who  practically  makes  the 
laim ;  but  whereas  Dr.  Loeb's  ex- 
nts  were  conducted  with  sea  wa- 
r.  Burke  employs  radium.  The 
nents  were  performed  by  placing 
?  of  radium  in  a  sealed  test  tube, 
ome  sterilized  bouillon  (the  sub- 
used  for  the  cultivation  of  mi- 
),  which  caused  minute  particles 
►ear,  which  the  experimcntor  de- 
to  possess  the  characteristics  of 
[t  is  stated,  that  these  (presumed) 
units  grow,  and  after  reaching  a 
1  size,  divide,  like  the  living  amoe- 
d  that  they  appear  to  posses  nu- 
)ne  peculiar  characteristic  of  them 
it  they  disappear  in  the  daylight, 
ow  again  in  the  dark.  Mr.  Burke 
iven   these   particles   the   name   of 


radiobcs,  and  believes  them  to  be  a 
primitive  form  of  life,  spontaneously 
generated,  since  they  suggest  vitality, 
and  advances  the  theory  that,  as  they 
are  evolved  by  the  fierce  energy  of  ra- 
dium, so  the  radio-activity  of  the  earth, 
though  feeble  by  comparison,  may,  in  the 
course  of  long  ages,  have  evolved  liv- 
ing particles.  This  is  not  the  first  time 
that  nucleated  particles  have  been,  ap- 
parently, spontaneously  produced,  for 
thirty  years  ago,  Dr.  Bastian  produced 
similar  results  in  a  sterilized  solution  of 
ammonium-tartrate  and  sodic-phosphate. 
Structureless  matter,  he  called  them,  and 

thought  them  merely  the  result  of  a  com- 
bination of  fortuitous  circumstances. 
The  ''Origin  of  Life"  is  a  fascinating 
subject  that  has  engaged  the  attention 
of  all  the  ages :  but  we  fear  this  produc- 
tion of  nucleated  particles  is  very  far 
from  solving  the  problem,  although  they 
may  serve  as  stepping  stones  to  greater 
discoveries.  The  most  fatal  objection 
we  see  in  the  case,  is  their  solubility  in 
water.  Water  is  the  mother  of  all  life, 
and  a  living  organism  soluble  in  water 
is  so  strongly  at  variance  with    all    we 
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know  on  the  subject  as  to  offer  a  decided 
negative  to  the  theory  advanced. 


The  Tea  Cigarette. 

The  growth  of  the  cigarette  and  mor- 
phine habits  among    women,    especially 
in  Europe,  has  been  widely  commented 
on :  but  a  new   form  of  indulgence  has 
developed    in   England,   in   the    form   of 
tea  cigarettes.     It  has  already  assumed 
such   proportions   that   many   prominent 
London   physicians   are   considering   the 
advisability  of  petitioning  Parliament  to 
introduce  a  bill  to  prevent  the  tea  houses 
in    London    from    selling    these    health- 
destroying    articles    to    their    customers. 
In  proof  of  their  baneful  effects,  it  is  re- 
ported   that    within    the    space    of    two 
weeks,  no  less  than  twenty  women  have 
been  taken  to  private  sanitariums  suffer- 
ing from  their    effects;    one    physician 
alone,  stating  that  he  had  no  less  than 
a  dozen  women  under  his  care  at  one 
time,  victims  of  the  tea  cigarette  habit. 
The  tea  employed  in  their  manufacture 
is  a  mixture  of  Souchong  and  Hyson — 
black  and  green — and  the  taste  is  said 
to  be  by  no   means   disagreeable.     The 
after-effects  are,  a  feeling  of  dizziness, 
a    partial    stupor    and    visions    of    ex- 
travagant   character,    somewhat    resem- 
bling those  induced    by    the    celebrated 
hasheesh.     At   first    sight,    the    smoking 
of  a  tea  cigarette  may  appear  to  be  a 
harmless     habit,  ,  not     more    prejudicial 
than  drinking  a  cup  of  tea :  but  the  dis- 
tressing effects  already  chronicled  as  re- 
sulting from  it,  should  warn  women  that 
they    cannot    perpetrate    tliese    outrages 
upon   their  constitutions   with   impunity. 
I^ortunately,    we    liave   no   authentic   in- 
formation   as   to    the   extension    of   this 
pernicious  habit  to  this  country,  and  we 
hope  to  be  spared  the  infliction,  having 


already  a  sufficiency  here  of  questiona- 
ble habits ;  but  what  a  commentary  upon 
our  boasted  civilization,  when  intelligent 
women,  the  mothers  of  the  race,  resort 
to  these  adventitious  aids,  to  induce  ex- 
hilaration, which  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  mild  intoxication. 


Do  We  Eat  Too  Much? 

In  ninety  per  cent,  of  cases,  this  ques- 
tion may  safely  be  answered  in  the  af- 
firmative. To  most  people,  the  diet  which 
has  been  shown  to  be  most  conducive 
to  health  and  longevity,  would  appear 
to  be  an  intolerable  hardship,  in  fact, 
most  people  would  regard  it  as  slow 
starvation. 

This,  in  itself,  is  ample  proof  of  the 
fact  that  the  majority  of  people  eat  far 
more  than  is  called  for  by  the  requi^^ 
ments  of  the  body.  It  has  been  calculated 
that  in  the  average  individual,  the  amount 
of  energy  expended  daily  in  removing 
the  waste  products  from  the  body,  equals 
one-eighth  of  one  horse-power.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  unnecessary 
force  expended  in  dealing  with  entirely 
superfluous  food,  is  the  most  powerful 
factor  in  shortening  life.  It  has  been 
appropriately  said  that  "men  dig  their 
graves  with  their  teeth."  Sidney  Smith 
once  stated  that  according  to  his  calcu- 
lations, he  had  consumed  forty-four 
wagon  loads  of  food  more  than  was 
good  for  him,  between  the  ages  of  seven 
and  seventy  years:  a  statement,  whidi 
though  usually  regarded  as  humorous, 
is  not  nearly  as  improbable  as  it  may 
seem.  The  amount  of  additional  work 
imposed  upon  the  eliminative  organs  by 
overeating  can  scarcely  be  estimated; 
but  that  is  only  one  phase  of  the  evil- 
Unless  the  conditions  are  exceedingly 
favorable,  it  is  impossible  to  remove  the 
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waste,  the  result  being  a  general 
g  of  the  system,  impairment  of 
rritive  functions,  and  consequent 
g  of  the  vitality.  Added  to  this, 
istant  overworking  of  the  system 
eflFort  to  rid  itself  of  the  encum- 
renders  it  each  day  less  able 
)ple  with  the  task:  when  the  in- 
:  results  follow,  ill  health  and 
jre  decay.  Moderate  eating  enables 
tern  to  rid  itself  of  all  effete  mat- 
that  the  body  cells  are  renewed 
ay  to  day,  consequently,  a  healthy 
entirely  a  new  man,  physically, 
ew  years.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
uld  be  prolonged  at  least  fifty  per 
:  the  amount  of  food  consumed 
id  not  exceed  the  quantity  called 
nature  to  replace  the  waste.  Cen- 
is,  almost  without  exception, 
?en  moderate,  regular  eaters,  and 
no  valid  reason  why  the  duration 
should  not  be  one  hundred  years, 
1  force  were  not  unnecessarily 
by  excessive  eating. 


Look  to  Your  Bowels. 

jople  were  as  ready  to  respond  to 
nands  of  the  bowels  as  they  are 

demands  of  the  appetite,  there 
be  infinitely  less  sickness  in  the 

for,  it  is  a  fact  beyond  dispute, 
t  primary  cause  of  ninety— five  per 
:  all  diseases  is,  imperfect  elimina- 

the  waste  matters  of  the  system. 
are  three  important  avenues  by 
this  waste  is  carried  off,  namely 
1,  lungs  and  intestinal  canal.  The 
s  infinitely  more  important  than 
ers,  for  the  reason  that  the  waste 
ts  of  digestion  are  carried  off  by 
lannel.  We  wish  we  could  im- 
ipon  our  readers  the  importance 


of  keeping  this  avenue  of  elimination 
open.  The  fireman  of  an  engine  is  fully 
aliVe  to  the  necessity  of  keeping  his  fire- 
box clear  of  ashes  and  clinkers,  other- 
wise it  is  impossible  to  keep  a  full  head 
of  steam.  The  same  rule  applies  to  the 
human  body.  With  clogged  intestines, 
perfect  internal  function  is  impossible. 
It  is  true  there  are  two  other  channels 
by  which  this  waste  may  be  partially  car- 
ried off:  but  it  is  unreasonable  to  ex- 
pect the  skin,  lungs  or  kidneys  to  under- 
take even  the  partial  performance  of  this 
duty.  Tliey  may  heroically  contrive  to 
do  so  for  a  while,  but  the  strain  soon 
tells  upon  them,  and  general  collapse  fol- 
lows. The  bowels  should  be  educated  to 
perform  their  functions  regularly.  We  are 
the  creatures  of  habit,  and  unfortunately, 
it  is  as  easy  to  form  bad  habits  as  good 
ones.  The  same  fireman  who  realizes 
the  danger  of  a  clogged  firebox,  will  neg- 
lect his  own  bowels — an  infinitely 
more  important  matter.  The  demands 
of  the  bowels  for  relief  should  never  be 
neglected,  as  thereby  a  habit  may  be 
formed  that  will  lead  to  disastrous  con- 
sequences in  the  future.  It  is  necessary 
for  health,  that  there  should  be  an  opera- 
tion of  the  bowels  once  a  day.  If  the 
practice  of  soliciting  the  bowels  at  a  cer- 
tain hour  each  morning  be  followed,  the 
habit  will  not  take  long  to  form.  One 
of  the  causes  of  bowel  inactivity  is  that 
few  people  take  sufficient  liquid.  For 
the  best  interests  of  the  individual,  from 
three  to  five  pints  of  water  should  be 
drunk  daily,  to  keep  the  contents  of  the 
bowels  soluble.  All  fruits  are  more  or 
less  laxative  in  their  character,  therefore, 
those  who  desire  bowel  regularity, 
should  not  neglect  them.  It  was 
not  without  cause  that  the  old-time  prac- 
titioner delivered  this  impressive  injunc- 
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tion,  "Trust  in  the  Lord,  and  keep  y 
bowels  open/' 


our 


Keep  Your  Mouth  Shut. 
Few  people  realize  what  a  long  train 
of  evils  may  arise  from  the  practice  of 
keeping  the  mouth  open.  Nature  never 
intended  the  mouth  to  be  used  for  res- 
piratory purposes:  the  nose  being  spe- 
cially designed  for  that  purpose.  It  is 
specially  adapted  to  that  work  by  being 
covered  with  fine  hairs  on  its  interior 
surface,  their  function  being  to  arrest 
particles  of  dust  and  other  impurities, 
which  would  otherwise  find  their  way 
into  the  lungs,  causing  irritation  of  the 
delicate  surface,  and  frequently  serious 
trouble.  Again,  where  respiration  is  per- 
formed normally,  through  the  nose,  the 
air  is  not  only  purified,  but  warmed  be- 
fore it  reaches  the  lungs,  thus  prevent- 
ing any  chilling  of  the  surface  and  con- 
sequent congestion.  Many  a  fatal  case 
of  bronchitis,  etc.,  has  been  caused  by 
the  imprudent  practice  of  engaging  in 
animated  conversation  in  the  open  air, 
after  leaving  a  heated  building.  But 
the   habit   of   sleeping   with   the    mouth 


Of  the  four  hundred  barons  in  the 
British  House  of  Lords  about  a  dozen 
date  back  to  1400,  the  earliest  being  1264. 
The  oldest  family  in  the  British  Isles 
is  the  Mar  family,  in  Scotland,  1093. 
The  Campbells,  of  Argyll,  began  in  1190. 
Talleyrand  dates  from  1199,  and  Bis- 
marck from  1270.  The  Grosvenor  fam- 
ily, the  Duke  of  Westminster,  1066;  the 
Austrian  house  of  Hai)sburg  goes  back 
to  952,  and  the  house  of  Bourbon  to 
864.  The  descendants  of  Mohammed, 
l)orn  570,  are  all  registered  carefully 
and   authoritatively    in   a   book   kept    in 


open  is  attended  with  the  gravest  con- 
sequences, and  for  some  unexplained 
reason,  seems  to  be  rapidly  extending. 
People  addicted  to  this  habit  will  in- 
variably find  on  rising  in  the  morning, 
that  the  throat  and  mouth  are  both  un- 
comfortably dry;  due  to  the  checkii^ 
of  the  action  of  the  salivary  glands  hf 
the  impact  of  the  air,  and  the  rapid: 
evaporation  of  the  saliva  that  is  excreted 
To  all  such,  the  practice  of  tying  a  hand- 
kerchief over  the  head  and  under  the' 
chin  will  be  found  eflFective  in  overcom- 
ing the  habit.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  mouth-breathing  is  one  of  the  most 
potent  causes  of  catarrh,  owing  to  the 
irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  bj 
the  deleterious  substances  carried  into 
the  system  by  this  means.  Catarrh  is 
becoming  so  widespread  that  it  is  becom- 
ing rare  to  find  an  individual  totally  ex- 
empt from  it,  in  northern  latitudes.  For" 
the  above  reasons,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  admonition  given  at  the  head  of 
this  article  is  based  upon  sound  judg- 
ment, and  that  the  practice  of  keeping 
the  mouth  shut,  especially  at  night,  is 
an  exceedingly  beneficial  one. 


Mecca  by  a  chief  of  the  family.  Little 
or  no  doubt  exists  of  the  absolute  authen- 
ticity of  the  long  line  of  Mohammed's  d^ 
scendants.  In  China  there  are  many  old 
families,  also  among  the  Jews.  But  in 
point  of  pedigrees  the  Mikado  of  Japan 
has  a  unique  record.  His  place  has  been 
filled  by  members  of  his  family  for  more 
than  twenty-five  hundred  years.  The 
present  Mikado  is  the  I22d  in  the  line. 
The  first  one  was  contemporar)*  with 
Nebuchadnezzar,  666  years  before  Christ 
—a;  V.  Herald. 


■IONS. — Can  you  suggest  any 
for  my  trouble?  1  suffer  from 
ad:  too  much  blood  in  it,  which 
ne  to  feel  very  dull  at  times  for 
.  But  my  feet  are  like  ice  all 
:  have  to  soak  them  in  hot  wa- 
il in  July,  to  keep  them  warm, 
n  I  going  to  do  in  winter?  This 
keeps  me  awake  at  night,  and 
ne  very  nervous,  which  causes 
ion  and  general  disorder.  Yours 
jlly,  E.  B.  Lehman,  33  Bell 
Dayton,  Ohio. 

ER. — The  trouble  is  undoubtedly 
lefective  circulation:  but  instead 
idigestion  being  caused  by  it,  we 
itive  that  the  digestive  disturb- 
one  of  the  ctMitributing  causes. 
:  being  informed,  we  feel  equally 
that  there  is  more  or  less  con- 
I  present.  Hot  foot  baths  are 
t  for  drawing  the  blood  down- 
nd  thus  warming  the  feet,  but 
an  that  is  needed  to  change  the 
n.  Our  advice  to  you  is  to  wash 
bowels  from  two  to  three  times 
k,  with  from  three  to  four  qiiarls 
I  water,  and  to  practise  the  habit 
;ing  a  glass  of  hot  water  every 
;,  at  least,  half  an  hour  before 
;t.  Practise  deep  breathinp  as- 
y,  inflating  the  lungs  to  their 
extent,  and  continue  it  until  it 
a  fixed  habit.  The  exhaust 
)f  the  chest  cavity  when  empty 
if  the  most  powerful  factors  in 
ng  the  return  circulation.  Take 
rate  amount  of  physical  exercise 
nd  morning,  preferably  in  the 
■;  if  not,  then  with  the  windows 


opc-n,  m  your  room.  Eat  slowly  and 
moderately,  and  masticate  thoroughly, 
and  with  the  removal  of  the  abdominal 
congestion,  normal  circulation  will  be 
restored  and  the  cold  extremities  re- 
lieved. 

Question. — In  the  August  number 
of  Heai-TII,  1  see  that  lime  juice  is  rec- 
ommended for  dyspepsia.  Will  you 
please  tell  in  your  next  number  where  it 
can  be  bought,  and  the  price,  and  oblige 
can  be  bought,  and  the  price,  and  oblige, 
Mrs.  Van  Sant,  Wichita,  Kansas. 

Answek. — If  you  will  refer  to  the 
advertising  page  facing  tlie  Editorial 
matter  in  the  June  number,  you  will  see 
the  advertisement  of  the  Montserral  lime 
juice,  which  we  have  reason  to  believe, 
is  a  superior  article.  It  may  be  obtained 
from  most  grocers  and  druggists,  but 
the  New  York  agents,  Evans  &  Co.,  133 
William  Street.  New  York,  will  ship  a 
case  containing  one  dozen,  for  $4.00. 
Freight  to  be  jiaid  by  the  purchaser. 

QuKsrioN. — I  would  like  to  have  your 
advice  on  tiie  following  matter:  I  am" 
troubled  with  indigestion.  It  is  not  se- 
rious, but  every  once  in  a  while  I  have 
a  severe  attack.  This  will  last  for  a  week 
or  two,  and  after  every  meal  I  will  have 
severe  pains,  often  accompanied  by  nau- 
sea. I  eat  simple  food,  and  note  that 
these  attacks  come  on  when  I  am  nerv- 
ously tired.  Can  you  help  me  in  any 
way  so  that  I  may  cease  to  have  these 
intermittent  attacks?  Very  truly  yours, 
Lilian  Walton,  Cedar  Hill,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 
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Answer. — The  trouble  is  undoubtedly 
of  nervous  origin,  but  tlie  nervous  con- 
dition is  primarily  due  to  imperfect  di- 
gestion, the  nerves  thereby  being  de- 
prived of  their  necessary  nutrition,  and 
this,  in  turn,  reacts  upon  the  digestion. 
First  and  foremost  we  should  advise  you 
to  attend  to  the  condition  of  the  bowels, 
by  taking  a  copious  enema  at  least 
twice  a  week,  for  a  month  or  two.  Do 
not  eat  any  breakfast  until  half  an  hour 
after  drinking  a  glass  of  hot  water,  and 
let  that  meal  consist  mainly  of  good, 
sound,  ripe  fruit  (apples  or  oranges  to  be 
given  the  preference),  with  the  addition 
of  a  small  quantity  of  some  good  prep- 
aration of  wheat.  Do  not  drink  any- 
thing with  the  meal,  but  half  an  hour 
later  a  glass  of  milk  may  be  taken, 
which  should  be  sipped  slowly.  The 
other  meals  should  be  Hght,  little  if  any 
meat,  or  potatoes,  but  good  green  veg- 
etables and  salads,  such  as  celery  and 
lettuce.  Eat  plenty  of  good  butter  and 
cream,  for  they  are  essentially  nerve 
foods.  Eat  slowly,  and  always  stop 
short  of  repletion.  Above  all  things, 
never  attempt  to  eat  when  you  are  either 
physically   or   mentally   tired.     Rest   for 


half  an  hour  at  least,  and  if  the  fatigue 
is  mental,  let  your  first  nourishment  be 
a  glass  of  hot  milk.  Attention  to  the 
foregoing  suggestions  will  effectually 
rid  you  of  your  trouble. 


Question. — ^What  is  the  difference 
between  sciatica  and  rheumatism,  and 
what  treatment  do  you  recommend  for 
sciatica?  Yours,  Oscar  Widg^en,  St 
Joseph,  Mo. 

Answer. — Sciatica  is  an  affection  of 
the  nerves,  due  to  imperfect  nutrition  of 
the  nerve  structure,  and  manifests  itself 
principally  in  the  lower  limbs,  along  the 
course  of  the  sciatica  nerve.  Rheumatism 
is  a  muscular  affection,  and  is  due  to  the 
deposition  of  impurities  in  the  musde 
tissue.  Both  are  the  result  of  imperfect 
elimination  of  waste  matter,  and  the 
rational  treatment  for  sciatica  is  to  thor- 
oughly purify  the  system  and  prevent 
the  further  absorption  of  effete  matter: 
to  nourish  the  system,  especially  the 
nerves,  by  the  liberal  use  of  fat  foods, 
such  as  good  butter  and  cream.  This, 
with  moderate  exercise  and  deep  breath- 
ing to  oxygenize  the  blood,  will  speedily 
cure  any  evil. 
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Harrington's  Practical  Hygikne. — 
A  Treatise  on  Hygiene  and  Practi- 
cal Sanitation,  for  Students,  Prac- 
titioners, Health  Officers,  etc.  By 
Charles  Harrington,  M.  D.,  Assis- 
tant Professor  of  Hygiene  in  Har- 
vard University  Medical  School, 
Boston.  New  (third)  edition,  thor- 
oughly revised.  In  one  octavo  vol- 
ume of  793  pages,  Ii8  engravings 
and   12  plates.     Cloth,  price  $4.25. 


Lee  Brothers  and  Co.,  Publishers, 
Philadelphia  and  New  York. 
We  have  always  contended  that  the 
regular  medical  curriculum  does  not  d^ 
vote  sufficient  time  and  attention  to  this, 
the  most  important  subject  in  the  whole 
range  of  medical  study.  It  is  not  until 
the  medical  practitioner  goes  out  into 
the  world  that  he  realizes  how  imperfect 
his  knowledge  is  on  this  vital  question. 
As  the  work  in  question  is  specially  d^ 
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for  those  engaged  in  the  study  or 
:e  of  medicine,  the  fact  that  a  third 
1  of  this  work  is  called  for  is  proof, 
ily  of  the  value  of  the  work  itself, 
:  the  realizing  sense  that  the  aver- 
lysician  has  of  his  limitations  on  the 
on.  It  may  be  confidently  stated 
ID  more  comprehensive  work  on 
ibject  could  be  placed  in  a  phy si- 
hands,  dealing,  as  it  does,  with  the 
rs  of  individual  and  communal  sani- 

broadly  and  clearly,  yet  with  great 
ion  to  detail.  It  was  accepted  as 
ithority,  upon  its  first  appearance, 
iince  then,  has  repeatedly  demon- 
d  that  it  is  an  essential  to  a  physi- 
equipment. 


Assimilation  and  Its  Complica- 
NS.  An  Interesting  Discussion  of 
rious  Cases.  By  Dr  Jackson,  Men- 
Scientist;  Dr.  Smith,  Family  Phy- 
an;  Dr.  Gilbert,  Surgeon,  and  Dr. 
les.  Osteopath.  By  Julian  F. 
Dmas,  M.D.  Cloth,  loo  pages, 
ce,  $i.oo.  Published  by  the  au- 
r.  172  West  Seventy-second 
eet.  New  York. 

hough  written  to  exploit  the  au- 
;  theories  on  the  diet  question,  this 

is  both  clever  in  conception  and 
isting  in  contents,  it  consists  of  six 
inary  clinics,  in  which  patients  suf- 
y  from  different  forms  of  disease  are 
nted,  opinions  passed  upon  the 
,  with  views  as  to  treatment,  by  the 
us  consultants.  At  subsequent 
s,  if  the  subjects  are  not  present, 
ts  as  to  their  progress  are  given, 
representative   of   a    school    indi- 

what,  in  his  opinion,  the  treatment 
d  be,  and  expresses  doubt  as  to  the 
!  of  every  method  but  his  own :  but 
le  end,  as  may    be    supposed,    the 


whole  of  the  patients,  if  not  completely 
restored  to  health,  are  so  far  on  the  road 
to  recovery  as  to  triumphantly  demon- 
strate the  soundness  of  the  views  enun- 
ciated by  the  author,  and  to  make  con- 
verts of  the  physicians  who  came  to  dis- 
sent, but  remained  to  approve.  The 
book  is  interesting  reading,  and  certainly 
embodies  an  ingenious  method  of  pre- 
senting a  subject  for  consideration. 


Auto  Suggestion.  What  It  Is  and 
How  to  Use  It  For  Health,  Happiness 
and  Success.  By  Herbert  Parkyn, 
M.D.,  CM.,  Editor  of  Suggestion." 
Published  by  the  Suggestion  Publish- 
ing Company,  4020  Drexel  Boulevard, 
Chicago,  111.  1905.  184  pp.  Price, 
75  cents. 

Suggestion  has  long  been  a  powerful 
factor  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  even 
by  physicians  who  unconsciously  em- 
ployed it:  but  it  is  only  in  late  years 
that  the  potency  of  auto  suggestion  has 
been  recognized.  The  book  under  con- 
sideration deals  with  the  subject  in  a 
practical  manner,  showing  how  the  right 
mental  attitude  cannot  fail  to  bring  sat- 
isfactory results,  no  matter  whether  the 
object  sought  is  health,  personal  influ- 
ence or  worldly  success.  Although 
many  people  entertain  the  idea  that  there 
is  something  weird  and  mysterious  in 
auto  suggestion,  a  perusal  of  this  work, 
with  its  clear-cut  directions,  showing 
how  the  art  may  be  acquired,  will  speed- 
ily convince  the  reader  that  there  is 
nothing  of  the  supernatural  about  it :  but 
that  it  is  simply  the  operation  of  one  of 
the  many  imperfectly  understood  laws  of 
nature.  To  those  interested  in  the  subject, 
who,  by  the  way,  are  an  ever-increasing 
army,  this  work  will  prove  both  in- 
structive and  helpful. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


"HEALTH  CHAT." 


By  the  Manager. 


I  want  to  talk  to  mv  readers  this 
month  on  the  subject  of  success.  It  is 
not  my  plan  to  dwell  upon  it  at  length, 
for  you  all  have  read  a  great  deal  about 
the  successful  man — what  he  accom- 
plishes, etc.  Success  can  be  achieved  in 
many  ways.  1  want  to  tell  you  how  you 
can  be  successful  financially. 

To  those  who  read  this  who  have  sent 
for  a  copy  of  my  book,  **The  Manager's 
Invitation,"  thev  know  what  I  mean. 

When  I  became  associated  with  the 
Health  Pub.  Co.  as  their  Manager  and 
Secretary,  I  conceived  the  idea  that  this 
great  publishing  house  should  have  at 
least  I, GOG  share-holders  all  over  the 
United  States.  I  believe  that  it  would 
perpetuate  the  business  long  after  the 
present  management  had  passed  be- 
yond. I  felt  that  if  I  could  bring  this 
about  and  in  some  way  establish  a  thou- 
sand different  share-holders  throughout 
the  country,  they  would  be  the  greatest 
help  to  the  business  of  anything  I  know. 
That  is  the  reason  that,  sixty  days  ago, 
I  prepared  a  book,  entitled,  **The  Mana- 
ger's Invitation/'  which  has  been  sent 
out  to  a  few  subscribers ;  and  the  re- 
sponse has  been  more  than  satisfactory. 
If  you  have  not  received  a  copy  of  this 
book,  you  can  do  so  by  writing  me  per- 
sonally. It  gives  you  the  fifty  years' 
history  of  this  publication,  and  tells  you 
a  lot  of  interesting  facts  about  the  pub- 
lishing business  and  the  ])rofits  derived 
from  it.  This  book  also  informs  you 
of  my  plans  for  the  future.  It  tells 
vou  why  I  believe  the  readers  should 
have  an  o])portunity  to  be  share-holders 
with  me. 

Success  is  the  ho])e  (^f  everyone.  It 
is  the  goal  which  everyone  strives  for, 
and  vet  it  is  entirely  within  everyone's 
grasp.  Money  is  King.  It  rules  the 
earth,  makes  all  things  possible,  creates 
happiness  and  lessens  sorrow. 


Small  amounts,  properly  invest 
will  bring  large  returns.  The  foun 
tions  of  all  the  great  fortunes  were  1 
by  a  small  investment. 

Shares   in   the   Health    Pub.    Co. 
good  securities  for  your  money.     I  kr 
it  to  be  so.     The  opportunity  to  im 
in  these  securities  will  not  be  open 
a    very    few    months    longer,    perh 
weeks,    for    the    present    allotment 
nearly  been  taken  up. 

I  might  mention  some  great  opp 
tunities  for  investment,  where,  by  \ 
ting  up  $ioo,  you  could  h; 
made  thousands.  A  hundred  doll 
in  the  Larkin  Soap  Co.  a  few  ye 
ago  would  have  made  you  a  hund 
thousand  dollars.  A  hundred  dollars 
the  Bell  telephone,  when  first  offer 
would  have  netted  you  two  hund 
thousand  dollars. 

The  people  who  went  into  these  ent 
prises  risked  a  little  money  and  tl 
won.  You  will  certainly  not  win  unl 
you  risk. 

Put  a  few  dollars  into  the  Health  P 
Co.    and    I   believe    it    will   give   yoii 
steady     income.       Don't    put     this 
nouncement  aside  unless  you  have  s 
for  my  plan,  which  is  embodied  in 
book,   "The    Manager's   Invitation." 
doesn't   cost   you  anything  to   read 
l)ook,  and  you  are  under  no  obligati 
to  me  for  reading  it. 

Write  to-dav. 

Richard  Palmer 

CVT  Tins  OUT. 

Please  send  to  my  address  below  a  copy 
your  book,  "The  Manager's  Invitation." 


Name 
Street 
City  . 


State 


ADVERTISING  SECTION. 


PORTO    RICO    COFFEE 

Absolutely  Pure  Coffee. 


This  advertisement  is  addressed  to  those  people  of  the  United  States  that 
want  PURE  FOOD  and  PURE  COFFEE 

If  you  are  a  coffee  drinker,  we  have  the  finest  coffee  g^rown  for  you.  If  you 
are  not  a  coffee  drinker,  you  would  be,  if  you  once  tried  OUR  coffee,  as  OUR 
coffee  positively  aids  digestion,  as  all  PURE  coffees  must. 

We  do  not  say  that  OUR  COFFEE  is  the  only  pure  coffee  on  sale,  but  we  do 
say  that  OUR  COFFEE  is  the  very  best  of  the  PURE  COFFEES. 

Why? 

Because  it  is  grown  at  a  high  altitude  and  contains  no  acids. 

Because  it  is  properly  cured,  properly  roasted,  and  bears  a  stamp  of  PURITY, 
after  being  carefully  examined  by  Mr.  Scott  Truxtun,  Commercial  Agent  of  the 
Government. 

It  costs  less  per  cup  than  most  poor  coffees  cost,  because  you  use  but  one- half 
the  quantity  with  far  better  result. 

Hoiv  We  Introduce  It. 

To  make  you  acquainted  with  our  coffee  we  will  send  you  by  express,  all 
charges  paid  by  us,  a  5  pound  bag  for  $2.00,  with  the  distinct  understanding  and 
agreement  that  should  it  not  prove  entirely  satisfactory,  it  can  be  returned,  and 
the  money  will  be  cheerfully  refunded. 

Write 

INSULAR    COFFEE    COMPANY, 

125   Front  Street, 

New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


Commtrcial  Agent  Par  to  liUo  (iovernmenL 

(This  signature  on  every  package.) 


IN  ANSWERING  THIS  ADVERTISEMENT,    IT   IS   DKSIR.W.LF.   Tllx\T  XOVi  ^W.^-WO^  "' W^.KX'.WV 


"When  I  was  a  boy,"  said  the  gniy- 
tiaired  physician,  who  happened  to  be  in 
a  reminiscent  mood,  "I  wanted  to  be  a 
soldier,  but  my  parents  persuaded  me  to 
study  medicine." 

"Oh,  well,"  rejoined  the  sympathetic 
druggist,  "such  is  life.  Many  a  man 
with  wholesale  aspirations  has  to  content 
himself  with  a  retail  business," — Ex- 
change. 

"You  can't  eat  your  cake  and  have  it, 
loo,"  remarked  the  cheerful' man. 

"You  con't,  eh?"  growled  lite  dyspep- 
tic, as  he  swallowed  a  couple  of  Lacto- 
peptine  tablets.  "That's  all  yow  know 
about  it." — P/iHadclpliia  Record. 

The  wealthy  patient  was  in  a  quan- 
dary. 

"The  fee  of  the  eminent  surgeon  will 
be  $1.99  more  than  I  have  in  the  bank. 
I  f ,  however,  I  die,  the  cmineni  lawyer 
will  take  $1.99  more  than  I  leave.  Which 
shall  it  be?" 

While  he  was  still  debating,  a  plumber 
repaired  a  leak  on  the  third  floor  and 
received  the  whole  estate. 

Moral : — When  between  the  devil  and 
the  deep  sea,  a  third  party  may  get  yon. 
— Harper's  Bazaar. 


Dentist  (Explaining  the  adi'oncemcnt 
of  his  art) — "Give  me  a  man  with  only 
a  stump  and  I'll  build  up  a  new  sel  of 
teeth." 

Doctor  (Arguing  for  supremacy)— 
"That's  nothing,  give  me  but  a  stump 
and  I'll  build  up  a  new  man." 

Since  the  surgeons  are  so  prone  to 
leave  things  in  the  abdomen  which  don't 
belong  there — such  as  gold  eye-glasses 
and  rolls  of  gauze — and  since  there  is 
a  growing  tendency  to  remove  things 
which  do  belong  there,  it  is  a  quandary 
to  know  what  to  do  with  an  old-time  bel- 
ly-ache. 

The  inventor  of  a  new  feeding  bottle 
for  infants  sent  out  the  following  among 
his  directions  for  using:  "When  baby 
is  done  drinking  it  must  be  unscrewed 
and  laid  in  a  cool  place  under  the  hy- 
drant. If  the  baby  does  not  thrive  on 
fresh  milk  it  should  be  boiled." 

"Gentlemen," — said  the  anatomist— 
"we  have  occupied  ourselves  sufficiently 
with  the  external  form  and  structure  of 
the  stomach,  let  us  now  pass  to  its  inte- 


"Your    husband    lias    water    on  the         "I've  been  drugged  and  robbed,"  said 

brain,"  announced  the  doctor.  he.     "I  think  it  is  a  shame!"     The  of- 

"Dcar  me!"  she  said,  "I  hope  it  has     ficer  just  yawned  and  said,  "What  was 

been  boiled." — Lippincott's.  the  druggist's  name?" — Life. 
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THE  HABITS  OF  HABITS. 


By  George  Propheter. 


us,  a  famous  bull  zvrestler,  a 
0  unusual  physical  development, 

subdues,  actually  throws  the 
ulls  to  the  ground  of  the  arena, 
other  weapons  than  his  hands 
y  muscular  strength,  and  di- 
r  a  carefully-studied  knowledge 
obits,  the  fighting  habits,  the 
iting  habits  of  that  fighting  ani- 

with  little  or  no  risk  he  accom- 
his  seemingly-impossible  feat 
te  he  attempts  it,  and  with  no 
njury  tp  the  bull  than  a  dis- 
imper  and  a  slightly  wrenched 

everybody  who  has  seen  the 
irally  thinks  that  he  is  able  to 
ly  possessing  brute  strength  su- 

that  of  the  brute, 
ling  puzzled  me;  I  became  in- 
and  resolved  to  learn  the  secret 
rt  or  trick  from  the  man's  own 
5  told  me  that  he  had  begun 
bulls  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and 
iccident  one  day  (how  much  we 

accident),  he  proved  the  pos- 
f  wrestling  and  throwing  a  bull 
my  other  means  than  his  hands. 
—"I  studied  the  fighting  habits 
ills  very  closely  and  learned  that 
11  had  certain  physical  signs 
t  would  give,  and  which  prop- 


erly interpreted,  might  be  taken  as  guides 
to  his  fighter  in  avoiding  the  thrusts  and 
rushes  of  the  beast.  For  instance,  no 
bull  rushes  at  his  antagonist  wildly;  he 
usually  approaches  with  head  up,  eyes 
distended,  and  his  mind  fully  made  up 
what  to  do.  He  will  walk  to  within 
about  three  yards  of  the  matador,  then 
he  lowers  his  head  and  charges,  making 
a  vicious  thrust  with  his  horns,  either 
upward,  or  to  one  side,  when  he  reaches 
the  points  he  has  charged  at. 

"The  fighter  avoids  the  charge  by 
holding  the  flag  before  him  for  the  bull 
to  charge  at;  then  when  .the  animal 
rushes,  he  side-steps,  and  swings  the 
arm  holding  the  flag  out,  so  that  the  flag 
will  sweep  up  over  the  bull's  head.  If 
the  bull  intends  to  thrust  to  one  side  of 
his  charge  he  invariably  indicates  it  by 
his  ears.  If  he  means  to  thrust  to  the 
right,  he  drops  his  right  ear  when  he 
makes  the  charge;  if  to  the  left,  he 
drops  his  left  ear.  Thus,  by  watching 
the  animal's  ears,  the  matador  knows 
which  side  to  jump  to  in  order  to  avoid 
a  thrust  of  those  keen  horns,  which 
means  death.  And  in  this  way  a  mata- 
dor can  side-step  a  fighting  bull  in  the 
arena  as  easily  and  often  as  a  gallant 
gentleman  can  side-step  a  lady  approach- 
ing him  on  Fifth  Avenue." 
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He  continued — "A  cow,  unlike  a  bull, 
never  approaches  deliberately  to  an  at- 
tack. When  maddened,  she  charges 
straight  at  the  object  of  her  attack,  with 
eyes  open,  and  she  is  far  more  the  dan- 
gerous adversary,  when  thoroughly  mad- 
dened, considering  her  inferior  muscular 
power." 

These  frightful  rushes  of  the  bull  with 
nothing  to  stop  them,  completely  ex- 
haust his  strength,  bewilder  and  daze 
his  mind  to  such  a  degree  that  finishing 
him  ib  a  comparatively  easy  task. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  bull,  like 
the  prize-fighter,  whose  awful  lunges 
and  thrusts  are  avoided  by  his  opponent, 
really  whips  himself. 

In  the  case  of  the  bull-fighter  against 
the  bull,  it  IS  brains  or  knowledge 
against  brute  strength;  in  the  case  of 
one  prize-fighter  against  another,  it  may 
be  the  same. 

Now,  what  has  all  this  to  do  with 
"The  Habits  of  Habits"  in  the  human 
being  or  brain?  Much.  You  could  no 
more  subdue,  conquer,  throw,  or  kill  a 
bad  bull-habit  in  the  arena  of  your  brain 
or  mind  without  knowing  something  of 
the  habits  of  these  beasts  of  the  brain 
than  you  could  conquer  a  real  wild  bull, 
as  Neromus  can,  without  first  knowing 
something  of  the  fighting  habits  of  the 
beast.  To  use  still  another  comparison, 
you  could  no  more  hope  to  sail  yourself 
smoothly  on  the  rough  sea  of  life  with- 
out some  knowledge  of  how  to  "set"  the 
sails  of  your  mental  craft  with  reference 
to  adverse  conditions,  than  you  could 
hope  to  sail  a  boat  smoothly  against  an 
adverse  wind  without  a  knowledge  of 
the  art  of  sailing. 

Each  one  of  us  is  a  yacht  on  life's 

sea;  some  have  no  sailors;  some  have 

poor  sslWots;   somt  but   a   few   skilful 


sailors.  The  human  body  is  the  craft ;  the 
object  in  life  is  the  port  we  are  sailing 
to;  the  mind  is  the  sail;  the  intelligence 
or  knowledge  is  the  sailor ;  the  will-power 
or  mental  discipline  is  the  crew ;  our  en- 
vironments are  the  sea  upon  which  we 
are  sailing. 

Life  is  a  strife  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave,  but  the  redeeming  feature  of  it 
all  is  the  fact  that,  when  the  war  is 
waged  scientifically,  intelligently,  the 
battle  becomes  a  source  of  pleasure  and 
profit. 

In  the  case  of  the  bull-fighter,  it  will 
be  seen  that  while  the  first  bull  he  con- 
quered was  the  result  of  being  compelled 
to  aghi  for  his  life  against  fearful  odds; 
he  succeeded  so  well  that  he  studied  the 
art  of  wrestling  bulls,  and  brought  it 
to  such  a  degree  of  perfection,  that  now 
he  does  it  for  exercise,  for  health,  for 
pleasure,  for  profit,  for  renown. 

Now,  then,  we  all  have  bulls  to  wres- 
tle. Some  of  these  beasts  may  be  com- 
ing towards  us ;  some  we  may  be  going 
after;  and  some,  the  greatest  number, 
may  be  in  our  own  brain,  and  mind,  and 
body  in  the  form  of  bad  habits.  For 
each  bad  habit  is  a  destructive  bull  which 
we  have  raised  from  an  innocent,  hand- 
some-looking, large-eyed,  harmless  calf. 
in  the  form  of  the  first  indulgence  of  this 
bad  habit;  and  every  succeeding  indul- 
gence has  fed  this  calf  until  finall}*  it 
has  developed  into  a  vicious  bull  that 
tosses  us  up  on  his  horns  as  often  as  he 
is  not  given  his  kind  of  food ;  if  we  feed 
him  it  starves  us ;  and  if  we  do  not  feed 
him  he  gores  us.  So  what  is  to  be  done? 
Study  the  habits,  the  fighting  habits  of 
the  beast  of  the  brain,  and  then,  like 
the  bull-wrestler,  make  that  first  desper- 
ate fight  for  life  against  one  of  the 
rushes  or  onslaughts  of  your  worst  bull- 
habit. 
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rst  bull  of  your  herd  will  come 
St,  which  may  be  the  bull  of 
the  bull  of  fear,  or  the  bull  ot 
nee,  or  the  bull  of  impatience, 
ill  of  idleness,  or  the  bull  of 
/,  or  some  other  bull  in  the 
hichever  it  happens  to  be,  stop 
im;  strike  your  fighting  posi- 
your  teeth,  and  brain,  and 
d  muscle  in  such  a  way  that 
re  he  makes  that  first  fearful 
feel  and  say — "I'll  down  you 
or  die  in  the  attempt,  for 
)referable  to  life  with  you." 
)u  will  positively  succeed  in 
this  first  attempt  to  gore  you 
)u  into  the  air;  and  the  battle 
gun — for  you,  and  will  be  won 
I  care  is  exercised  at  the  next 
ch  will,  in  a  way,  be  a  more 
one  than  the  first,  the  bull  hav- 
le  infuriated  now  by  his  fail- 
3y  the  stand  his  keeper  has 
nd  as  the  snorting,  wild-eyed 
uming  and  preparing  for  this 
brt  to  redeem  himself  and  still 
prize-fighter  who  has  won  the 
)ull  yourself  together,  and  with 
[th  added  by  the  confidence  of 
e  fall  to  your  credit  now,  take 
ion  again  as  before,  and  as  the 
in  comes  towards  you  for  his 
l^erous  rush,  side-step  him,  and 
/  is  yours ;  for  every  additional 
"  the  second  is  but  the  eflFort 
irvated,  exhausted  bull  which 
s  strength  and  head,  and  con- 
his  place  and  power  in  the 
after  all,  the  strongest,  worst 
IS  but  the  leader  of  the  herd 
bits  in  our  make-up. 
Du  have  put  this  leader  to  eter- 
md  buried  him  in  the  cemetery 
ulness  and  the  past,  turn  your 


attention  to  the  next  in  the  herd;  and 
you  will  find  that  each  additional  one 
that  you  subdue  or  kill  will  be  an  easier 
task,  until  the  remainder  will  scatter  like 
sheep  before  a  wolf. 

This  is  the  only  practical  way  to  get 
rid  of  bad  habits;  and  getting  rid  of 
bad  habits  is  cultivating  will-power;  and 
cultivating  will-power  in  the  right  di- 
rection is  acquiring  mental  discipline; 
and  this  is  the  greatest  accomplishment 
possible  to  a  human  being,  because  it 
means  the  ability  to  control  your  mind, 
your  passions,  your  desires  for  good; 
and  this  means  intelligence,  morality, 
happiness,  health. 

How  shall  we  judge  the  quality  of  a 
habit? 

As  a  rule,  the  body  craves  such  foods 
and  liquids  as  it  has  been  fed  upon, 
whether  the  food  or  drink  is  good  or 
bad.  So  it  is  with  the  mind;  it  also 
craves  that  upon  which  it  has  been  fed ; 
— whether  the  thought  or  mental  food 
is  good  or  bad.  Therefore,  the  first  thing 
to  ascertain  about  our  food  habits  and 
our  mind  habits  is  whether  they  are  good 
or  bad;  and  this  can  be  determined  only 
by  the  properly  interpreted  consequence 
of  our  thought  and  conduct^-of  our  hab- 
its of  life. 

Jerry  McAuley,  by  feeding  his  bad 
habit  of  intemperance,  finally  became  a 
notorious  drunkard,  but  by  a  desperate 
fight  he  got  rid  of  this  habit,  and  in  its 
place  planted  the  good  habit  of  temper- 
ance, which  finally  became  so  strong  in 
him  that  he  longed  to  preach  the  story 
of  his  life  and  thus  teach  others  how 
to  change  a  very  bad  habit  for  a  very 
good  habit.  He  bought  out  the  Cre- 
mome,  a  notorious  New  York  dive,  and 
converted  it   into  the  "Cremome    Mis- 
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sion/'  where  he  preached  temperance 
and  the  gospel  with  great  success. 

Thomas  De  Quincey,  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  writers  of  English,  acquired  the 
habit  of  using  opium  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  amount  he  used  daily  would 
have  killed  several  men;  but  he  finally 
fought  the  habit  successfully  and 
recorded  his  experiences  in  "The  Con- 
fessions of  an  Opium-Eater,"  one  of  the 
English  classics  that  will  live  as  long  as 
perfect  English  remains  an  art. 

The  athlete  who  has  gotten  into  the 
habit  of  exercising  a  great  deal  must 
feed  that  habit  with  exercise;  his  mus- 
cles call  for  the  exercise  which  is  their 
food. 

The  loafer  who  does  nothing  feeds  the 
bad  habit  of  loafing,  by  loafing. 

Louis  Cornaro,  an  Italian  nobleman  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  by  his  gluttony  and 
debauchery,  was  brought  to  the  point  of 
death  at  the  early  age  of  about  forty; 
in  making  the  fight  for  life,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  change  his  habits  to  temper- 
ance; and  he  succeeded  so  well  in  cul- 
tivating this  habit  of  temperance  that  he 
became  healthy,  happy,  and  one  hundred 
and  three  years  old;  and  to  this  day,  he 
stands  as  the  most  perfect  illustration  of 
complete  self-reformation. 

Horace  Fletcher,  the  author  of  "Men- 
ti-culture,"  "Ghitton  or  Epicure,"  and 
other  excellent  works  on  mental,  moral 
and  hygienic  reforms,  is,  so  far  as  the 
gluttonous  part  is  concerned,  the  mod- 
ern American  Louis  Cornaro,  having  re- 
formed himself  also  to  such  an  extent, 
that  he  now  has  the  reputation  of  be- 
ing the  most  temperate  eater  in  the 
world,  with  health,  happiness  and  re- 
nown as  consequences  of  his  habits. 

And  thus  one  can  go  through  the  biog- 


raphies of  great  men  and  find  illustra- 
tions of  self-reformation  that  ought  to 
serve  as  inspirations  to  him  who  nia} 
wish  to  change  bad  habits  for  good  ones. 
No  man  can  be  so  far  gone  as  to  be  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  reformation  if  he 
wishes  to  reform — that  is,  if  he  wishes  to 
change  his  bad  habits  for  good  ones. 

Concerning  mental  habits  and  their 
food  as  compared  with  eating  and  food, 
there  is  this  analogy: — ^The  student  who 
has  cultivated  the  habit  of  acquiring 
knowledge  must  feed  his  desire  for 
knowledge  with  knowledge. 

James  Russell  Lowell  cultivated  the 
good  habit  of  memorizing  an  hour  or 
two  every  day;  and  consequently  he  had 
to  feed  his  memory  every  day  as  much 
as  it  could  assimilate — ^with  the  resuh 
that  he  developed  a  most  marvelous  in- 
tellect. 

Elihu  Burritt,  the  learned  blacksmith, 
reformer  and  linguist,  cultivated  the 
habit  of  learning  new  languages  to  such 
an  extent  that  he  had  to  feed  this  fac- 
ulty of  his  a  new  language  (that  is,  new 
to  him  every  six  months  or  so. 

You  may  read  of  easier  ways  of  cul- 
tivating will-power,  mental  discipline, 
and  good  habits;  but  don't  you  believe 
that  they  are  practical ;  don't  even  waste 
time  thinking  about  them  or  trying 
them. 

I  have  read  nearly  all  literature  on  this 
subject,  that  I  thought  worth  reading; 
and  have  tried  the  methods;  but,  after 
all,  have  found  that,  in  my  opinion,  there 
is  only  one  way,  and  that  way  has  been 
explained  in  the  two  articles  on  "The 
Habits  of  Habits."  The  next  article 
will  tell  of  one  of  the  most  important 
health  habits,  one  about  which  the  least 
is  generally  known. 


RIFLE  AND  PISTOL  SHOOTING    FOR    WOMEN. 


By  Clifton  Sparks,  M.D. 


Now  that  the  days  are  drawing  in 
and  the  tang  of  frost  is  in  the  air,  the 
men  who  delight  in  hunting — whether 
with  shot  gun  or  rifle — are  betaking 
themselves  to  the  fields  and  forests,  leav- 
ing their  wives  and  daughters  behind  to 
amuse  themselves,  as  well  as  they  can, 
with  the  Fall  fashions  and  other  alleged 
pleasures  of  city  life.  Women  are  wel- 
come companions  in  the  sports  of  sum- 
mer, but  there  are  few  men  who  care  for 
feminine  company  when  they  take  out 
their  rifles  for  deer  or  big  game,  or  their 
shot  g^ns  for  snipe,  woodcock,  or  ducks. 

Yet  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason 
why  women  should  be  debarred  from  the 
healthful  tramps  through  the  woods,  or 
from  the  delight  that  comes  from  the 
quick  and  sure  exercise  of  hand  and  eye 
in  marksmanship,  for  if  she  will  only  lay 
aside  her  feminine  horror  of  a  gun  or 
pistol  long  enough  to  familiarize  herself 
with  the  weapon,  she  can  secure  an 
amount  of  exhilarating  exercise  for  her 
nerves,  her  circulation  and  her  muscles 
that  will  more  than  repay  her  for  the 
amount  of  trouble  that  may  be  taken. 
Then,  too,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  "go  out  and  kill 
something**  in  order  to  enjoy  rifle  or  pis- 
tol practice.  Quick  shooting  at  station- 
ary marks  as  you  tramp  through  the 
country,  or  impromptu  competitions  with 
paper  targets,  both  offer  novel  and  de- 
cidedly healthful  amusement  for  women. 
The  sport  has  its  utilitarian  side,  too,  for 
the  ability  to  use  a  revolver  or  pistol 
quickly  and  surely  gives  to  a  lonely  and 


unprotected  woman  a  sense  of  absolute 
security  very  grateful  to  the  feminine 
nerves  in  such  an  emergency  as  an  en- 
coimter  with  a  prowling  tramp  or  a  lurk- 
ing burglar.  Dame  Nature  may  make 
strong,  rough  brutes  in  human  shape,  but 
there  are  several  manufacturers  who  con- 
struct comforting,  nickel-plated  equaliz- 
ers, which,  even  in  the  hands  of  a  weak 
woman,  are  quite  able  to  make  the  terms 
of  contest  level.  A  woman  ought  to  be 
able  to  shoot,  just  as  she  ought  to  be 
able  to  swim. 

If  you  are  a  woman  and  desire  to  take 
up  an  interesting  and  healthful  sport, 
you  cannot  do  better  than  become  an  ini- 
tiate of  the  rifle  and  the  pistol.  As  a 
novice  you  may  be  able  to  secure  the  help 
and  direction  of  your  own— or  somebody 
else's — ^big  brother,  but  if  you  cannot,  do 
not  let  that  fact  deter  you  as  long  as 
you  can  get  a  rifle. 

For  a  woman  of  average  strength  a 
single-shot,  .22-calibre  rifle,  weighing 
about  four-and-a-half  pounds,  is  a  useful 
size.  There  are  rifles  of  this  calibre  to 
be  had  in  both  lighter  and  heavier 
weights,  but  for  all-around  use  the  four- 
and-a-half  pound  weapon  will  be  found 
the  best.  From  this  weight  to  that  of  a 
five-and-a-half,  or  six-pound  shot  gun, 
the  advance  is  so  slight  that  it  will  hardly 
be  noticed,  whereas  if  you  begin  shooting 
with  one  of  the  very  light  rifles  made  for 
the  use  of  boys  and  children,  you  will 
find  that  you  have  many  uriexpected  dif- 
ficulties to  overcome. 

The  price  of  such  a  rifle  as  is  here  de- 
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scribed  will  range  from  five  to  fifteen 
dollars,  according  to  the  maker  and  the 
finish.  One  of  the  best  rifles  made — a 
weapon  that  is  constructed  specialty  for 
women's  use — and  manufactured  by  a 
firm  whose  rifles  are  regarded  as  the 
world's  standard,  can  be  purchased  for 
only  $7.50. 

The  kind  of  sights  used  on  a  rifle  af- 
fects its  price  fully  as  much  as  it  affects 
its  efficiency.  The  rifle  mentioned  in  the 
foregoing  is  equipped  with  globe  and 
peep  sights — that  is  to  say,  there  is  a 
device  on  the  stock,  just  back  of  the 
hammer,  which  permits  you  to  take  aim 
through  a  tiny  aperture  that  presents 
a  clear  view  of  the  target.  This  is  known 
as  the  "peep"  sight.  The  "globe"  sight 
is  at  the  end  of  the  barrel.  It  looks  some- 
thing like  an  ordinary  front  sight,  but  is 
surrounded  with  a  little  ring  that  great- 


ly assists  in  centering  the  sight  on  the 
target  If  these  special  sights  are  omitted 
the  same  rifle  can  be  boiagbt  for  five  dol- 
lars. 

The  best  sights  that  can  posnbtjr  be 
placed  on  a  rifle  are  none  too  good  for 
accurate  shootiag,  but  it  is  111  millMlm 
a  good  idea  to  commence  by  meaatma- 
ing  oneself  to  the  use  of  die  [U%.ot 
"open"  sights,  graduating  to  tbe  we  of 
"peep"  sights  as  you  get  1 
the  handling  of  the  weapm. 

We  will  presume  that  you  I 
cured  a  rifle  and  a  box  of  , 
rim-fire  cartridges,  "short"  for  ficler 
cnce.  For  a  target  you  can  ciAer  bay 
a  few  of  the  small  paper  taigeto  aold  K 
the  gun  shops,  or  you  can  make  your 
own.  Ekm't  make  a  practice  of  shoot- 
ing at  bottles  or  tin  cans.  Broken  glass 
is  dangerous  at  all  times,  but  still  greater 
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is  the  danger  from  glancing  bullets.  The 
slightest  thing  will  sometimes  deflect  the 
course  of  a  rifle  bullet,  and  send  it  far 
to  the  right  or  left  of  the  spot  aimed  at. 
For  this  reason  bottles  and  tin  cans — 
or,  indeed,  anything  not  easily  penetrated 
by  a  missile — make  dangerous  targets. 
For  the  same  reason,  never  shoot  at  any- 
thit^  floating  in  the  water  unless  your 
porition  is  sufficiently  elevated  to  give 
yoa  almost  a  vertical  shot.  If  you  stand 
on  shore  and  shoot  out  at  the  water  your 
bullet  will  glance  and  skip  along  the  top 
of  Hite  water,  in  long  curves,  just  as  a  flat 
stone  will  do.  Always  make  it  a  rule  to 
know  just  where  your  bullet  is  going  to 

For  3rour  outdoor  shooting  gallery 
sedc  out  a  spot  that  ofiFers  a  secure 
"back-stop"  for  your  bullets.  A  big  tree 
will  NOT  do.    You  may  miss  the  tree. 


Try  to  find  a  good  high  bank  of  earth 
and  put  up  your  target  against  that. 
Measure  off  twenty  yards  from  the  tar- 
get, and  mark  the  spot  as  your  position 
for  shooting. 

It  will  be  of  the  very  greatest  advan- 
tage to  you  to  be  able  to  judge  shooting 
distances  quickly  and  accurately.  The 
best  way  to  do  this  is  to  measure  off  va- 
rious distances — fifty,  one  hundred  and 
two  hundred  yards — thoroughly  famil- 
iarize yourself  with  the  appearance  of 
these  distances  and  then  accustom  your- 
self to  judge  other  unmeasured  distances 
by  these  standards.  Use  your  tape  meas- 
ure freely;  the  time  will  not  be  wasted. 
As  a  variety  of  the  sport  nothing  is  more 
amusing  than  a  "distance  judging"  con- 
test. 

The  estimated  range  of  your  rifle,  with 
the  "short"  cartridges,  is  about  one  hun- 
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dred  yards,  but  do  not  regard  that  dis- 
tance as  representing  a  safety  zone. 
These  little  projectiles  sometimes  travel 
astonishing  distances.  Never  forget  that 
these  small  bullets  will  kill. 

Having  fixed  your  target  and  taken 
your  position  for  shooting  you  can  pro- 
ceed to  load  your  rifle.  Hold  the  weapon 
in  your  left  hand,  with  the  muzzle  point- 
ing at  the  ground  and  with  your  right 
hand  throw  down  the  trigger  guard,  or 
lever,  which  opens  the  breech.  Still 
pointing  the  muzzle  at  the  ground,  in- 
sert a.  cartridge  in  the  chamber  and  close 
the  breech.  ALWAYS  KEEP  YOUR 
RIFLE  POINTED  AT  THE 
GROUND— UNLESS  YOU  ARE  AC- 
TUALLY SHOOTING.  Now  make 
sure  that  nothing  living  is  near  your  tar- 
get, and  then  raise  your  rifle  and  take 
aim.    If  you  are  using  plain  sights  align 


the  rear  and  hoot  sights  and  try  to  hold 
the  rifle  so  that  you  cut  the  bottom  of 
the  bullseye  with  the  tip  of  the  front 
sight  as  you  glance  along  the  barrel.  The 
rifle  should  not  be  fired  by  a  decided  pull 
— which  would  only  disturb  your  aim — 
but  by  a  combination  of  pressure  and 
pull,  obtained  by  steadily  and  gently 
squeezing  the  grip  of  the  rifle  with  your 
right  hand.  If  you  manage  this  ri^tly 
you  may  make  yourself  jump  when  the 
hammer  fialls,  but  you  will  be  quite  likely 
to  score  a  bullseye.  One  of  the  best  rifle 
shots  I  ever  knew  told  me  that  he  always 
"pulled"  in  such  a  way  that  the  explosion 
came  in  the  nature  of  a  surprise  to  him. 
On  the  other  hand,  another  good  sbol 
told  me  that  he  always  pulled  the  tri^er 
decidedly  as  soon  as  he  was  satisfied 
with  the  alignment  of  his  sights.  The 
novice  can  take  her'choice  of  methods 
(for  practice,  but  will  sooner  or  later 
evolve  her  own  successful  style. 

The  illustrations  which  accompany  this 
article  show  two  different  styles  of  hold- 
ing. Many  successful  shots  stretch  their 
left  arms  almost  to  the  muzzle  of  the 
rifle,  claiming  that  thereby  they  secure 
greater  steadiness.  The  attitude,  how- 
ever, is  ungraceful  and  is  usually  con- 
sidered rather  bad  "form".  Repeatii^ 
rifles  using  the  sliding  forearm  tend  to 
correct  this  fault  by  practically  cniotCr 
ing  a  shorter  hold. 

After  each  shot  examine  your  target 
and  try  to  understand  why  your  bullet 
went  high  or  low,  to  the  left  or  to  the 
right.  Remember  just  where  you  aimed. 
at  each  shot,  and  in  your  next  try  ear- 
nestly to  correct  any  defect  in  the  placing 
of  your  shots. 

Don't  be  discouraged  if  at  first  you 
miss    the    target    altogether — and   don't 
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ir  rifle.  The  rifle  is  all  right. 
x)t  just  as  you  hold  it.  If  you 
to  miss  the  target,  move  in  a 
s  and  try  again.  When  you 
id  a  distance  at  which  you  are 
kitting,  practise  at  it  until  you 
ig  your  shots  in  the  centre  of 
t  and  then  gradually  increase 
ice  until  you  are  again  at  the 
)r  twenty-five  yard  mark.  As 
)ting  improves  you  can  increase 
ice  to  the  target. 
)rou  grow  tired — or  when  you 
you  no  longer  place  your  shots 
— ^take  a  rest.  Never  tire  your- 
)r  you  will  do  more  harm  than 
''ou  would  not  expect  to  hold 
ve-pound    dumb    bell    for    any 

time  without  fatigue,  so  don't 
h  a  five-pound  rifle. 
ir  skill  increases  take  your  rifle 
country  and  practise  shots  at 
listances  at  such  marks  as  may 
t  before  firing  always  try  to  see 
Lir  bullet  will  land  if  you  miss. 
:em  to  dwell  too  much  oa  this 
F  safety,  please  remember  that 
1  accidents  with  firearms  are  the 

carelessness  so  wanton  as  to 
d  as  criminal.  Nothing  is  so 
s  as  a  gun  in  careless  hands, 
things  are  safer  when  sensibly 
I  know  a  tenyear-old  boy 
ivould  trust  anywhere  with  any 
I  also  know  a  wing  shot  of  fifty 
)  knocks  snow  off  his  boots  with 
af  a  loaded  shot-gun.     Women 


could  readily  make  themselves  most  wel- 
come companions  in  the  hunting  field  by 
rigidly  observing  the  few  rules  which 
make  for  safety  in  handling  guns. 

The  first  rule  is: — Never  point  a  gun 
at  anything  or  any  one  unless  you  intend 
to  shoot  to  hit  and  kill.  Don't  say,  "Oh, 
it  isn't  loaded."  Just  don't  point  it,  any- 
way. 

The  second  rule  is: — Don't  carry  a 
gun  loaded  AND  cocked,  except  while 
actually  shooting.  Take  the  case  of  the 
rifle  we  have  been  discussing.  If  you 
particularly  desire  to  carry  a  cartridge 
in  the  chamber  so  as  to  be  ready  for  a 
shot,  you  can  do  so,  BUT  KEEP  THE 
BREECH  OPEN.  You  can  close  the 
breech  instantly  when  you  want  to  shoot, 
but  as  long  as  you  keep  it  open  your  gun 
is  safe  against  accidental  discharge. 

In  going  to  or  coming  from  your 
shooting  grounds  there  is  no  excuse  for 
carrying  a  cartridge  in  the  chamber. 
Load  your  gun  when  you  get  there ;  not 
before. 

Never  stand  a  loaded  gun  against  a 
tree,  fence,  stump,  gate  or  wall.  A  slip 
my  discharge  it.  Similarly,  never  carry 
a  loaded  gun  into  the  house,  and,  above 
all  things,  never  put  your  gun  away  until 
you  are  quite  sure  it  is  empty. 

If  you  will  remember  these  things,  and 
will  keep  your  rifle  as  clean  and  bright 
as  your  most  precious  possession,  you 
will  be  able  to  have  a  great  deal  of 
healthful   fun  and  no  accidents. 


afraid  it  will  be  a  long  time 
ur  missionaries  can  get  the 
Chinese  properly  Christianized," 
old  codger,  wagging  his  head 


in  mock  lugubriosity.  **I  was  readin', 
just  last  night,  that  a  Chinese  doctor 
never  takes  a  fee  from  a  poverty- 
stricken  patient." 


THE  SCIENCE  OF  MEDICINE. 


By  Jas.  Mojvtgomery. 


Some  two  or  three  years  ago  while 
poking  about  an  old  second-hand  book 
store  in  the  city  of  Toronto,  Canada,  I 
came  across  an  old  copy  of  a  very  inter- 
esting book  entitled  *'The  Philosophy  of 
the  Bath/'  published  in  London. 

In  that  old  copy  (the  only  one  I  ever 
saw  or  heard  of)  are  some  extremely 
interesting  things  anent  the  science  of 
medicine  as  taught  and  practised  twen- 
ty-five years  ago. 

The  quotations  used  below  are  taken 
from  that  book  and  are,  no  doubt,  au- 
thentic. Some  of  the  names  arc  familiar 
to  the  profession  as  being  of  great  re- 
pute in  their  day. 

And  while  I  do  not  apply  all  I  may 
quote  to  the  medical  profession  as  it 
stands  at  the  present,  I  will  endeavor  to 
show  in  another  article  that  our  present- 
day  physicians  ^e  far  from  satisfied 
with  the  science  of  drug  medication. 

The  author  of  "Philosophy  of  the  Bath" 
quotes  Sir  Thomas  Watson  as  saying: 
''Certainly  the  greatest  gap  in  the  science 
of  medicine  is  to  be  found  in  its  final 
and  supreme  stage — the  stage  of  thera- 
peutics," and  then  goes  on  to  say,  "That 
is,  the  ^greatest  gap'  occurs  at  the  very 
'stage'  in  which  medicine  is  of  any  prac- 
tical value  whatever !  the  'stage'  to  which 
all  medical  knowledge  and  experience 
worth  possessing  necessarily  tends ! 
Therapeutics,  as  the  art  of  curing  or  re- 
lieving disease,  is  'the  final  and  supreme 
stage'  of  medical  science,  yet  it  is  at  this 
very  critical  and  important  'stage'  that 
Sir  Thomas  Watson,  the  authoritative 
exponent  of  the  Drug  School,  confesses 
the  'greatest  gap'  is  to  be  found ! — a  gap 


not  yet  filled  up,  or  bridged  over,  t 
thousands  of  years  have  been  sp 
feeding  its  voracious  depths  with  1 
victims!"  Again  Sir  Thomas  coi 
that  "To  me,"  he  says,  **it  has  I 
life-long  wonder  how  vaguely, 
ignorantly,  how  rashly  drugs  hav< 
prescribed.  We  try  this,  and,  nc 
ceeding,  we  try  that,  and  baffled 
we  try  something  else.  Now  thi: 
dom  and  hap-hazard  practice,  win 
and  by  whomsoever  adopted,  is  botl 
gerous  in  itself,  and  discredital 
medicine  as  a  science." 

So  much  for  Sir  Thomas  W 
Another  good  old  English  physicia 
Mason  Good,  steps  to  the  front  t 
that  the  experimental  stage  of  me 
has  "destroyed  more  lives  than  wai 
tilence  and  famine  combined,"  ar 
course,  the  experimental  stage  is  no 
with  yet. 

Another     old-time     doctor     of 
prominence  in  his  day,    repeatedl; 
claimed    on    his    deathbed — "I    w 
could  be  sure  that  I  have  not  killed 
than  I  have  cured,"  and  his  last 
were,  "I  have  no  faith  in  physics!" 
was  Dr.  Bailie.     And  still  another 
old-time    English   doctors   confess< 
"utter   want   of  precise   knowledg 
spccting  the  action  of  drugs,  and  < 
doses  in  which  they  may  be  safely  a 
istered."    This  was  Dr.  H.  W.  Ful 
London,  senior  physician  to  St.  G 
Hospital.     He  goes  further  and  2 
that  "scepticism  as  to  the  curative 
of  drugs   is   the  besetting   fault  c 
profession   at   the   present  time." 
then     this    extraordinary    admissic 
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— *'We     know     little     respecting 
ause     of     many     diseases,     and 
Liently  we  are  in  the  dark  as  to 
nay  be  effected  by  the  vis  medi- 
naturcp;  but  observing  as  we  often 
It  patients  recover  under  various, 
le  most  opposite  modes  of  treat- 
and  even  when  no  medicine  is  ad- 
ored, we  are  naturally  inclined  to 
tiether  drugs  are  of  any  use,  and 
ir  they  may  not  be  hurtful."     All 
id  much  more  was  spoken  before 
'  of  medical  students  and  doctors, 
the  discussions  which   followed, 
.D.  put  it  this  way:     "Remedies 
nto  fashion,  and  die  out,  and  come 
n.  Remedies  come  and  go  because 
ive  no  guide  as  to  their  real  value 
the   opinion    of  the   introducer.'* 
ir  very  extensive  practitioner  had 
very   large  number  of  cases  of 
y   with   effusion    recover    without 
?dicine  at  all ;  so  with  pneumonia ; 
lera,  too,  under  the  most  opposite 
:>i  treatment,  a  certain  number  of 
ecover — "that  is,  Nature  effects  a 
spite  of  doctors  and  their  variety 
g  remedies!*'      Another    "highly- 
ed  authority,'*  Dr.  Rostock,  says — 
■  dose  of  medicine  given  is  a  blind 
nent  upon  the  vitality  of  the  pa- 
So  they  rattle  on  condemning  their 
rofession  one  to  another,  yet  pull- 
,^ether  to  continue  their  "blind  ex- 
its" upon   the   vitality    of    those 
ay   them   for   their   very   valuable 
5.     Those  who  differed  with  them 
lalled  charlatans   and   quacks,  al- 
the    ''Medical    Critic   and   Psy- 
cal  Journal"   of   that    day    says: 
itanism  is  by  no  means  confined 
^al  practice.      To  see  the  fullest- 
charlatanism  we  need  not  go  be- 
le  bounds  of  the  profession.    The 
?fined  quacks  stalk  under  cover  of 


a  legal  profession."  These  testimonies 
concerning  the  science  of  drug  medica- 
tion could  be  multiplied  indefinitely,  but 
with  a  word  from  an  American,  we  will 
close.  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  "one  of  the 
most  celebrated  physicians  of  America," 
says:  "I  am  incessantly  led  to  make 
apology  for  the  instability  of  the  theo- 
ries and  practice  of  physics."  "What 
mischief  have  we  not  done  under  the 
belief  of  false  facts  and  false  theories! 
We  have  assisted  in  multiplying  dis- 
eases ;  we  have  done  more — we  have  in- 
creased their  fatality."  So  also  says  Dr. 
Coggswell  of  Boston,  that,  "The  medical 
profession,  with  its  prevailing  mode  of 
practice,  is  productive  of  more  evil  than 
good,  and  were  it  absolutely,  abolished, 
mankind  would  be  infinitely  the  gainer." 
Why  was  it  not  abolished,  then?  is  a  per- 
tinent question  in  this  connection. 

A  science  composed  of  "false  facts" 
and  "false  theories,"  and  the  practice  of 
which  produces  "more  evil  than  good" ; 
and  which  not  only  "multiplies  diseases," 
but  "increases  their  fatality,"  and  is  prac- 
tised and  taught  by  "refined  quacks,  un- 
der cover  of  a  legal  profession,"  is  cer- 
tainly open  to  suspicion  to  say  the  least. 
If  I  understand  it  rightly,  a  science  is 
indisputable  facts.  The  medical  science 
then  was  not  a  science  in  those  days,  but 
empiricism.  In  another  article  we  will 
attempt  to  show  that  the  science  of  medi- 
cine to-day  is  more  nearly  a  science  than 
formerly,  but  in  spite  of  all  the  exact 
knowledge  gained  therein  it  is  yet  use- 
less, or  nearly  so,  in  the  cure  of  diseases. 
True  science  is  true  knowledge  along 
any  definite  line,  but  there  is  some- 
thing called  in  Holy  Writ,  "science, 
falsely  so-called ;  which  some  professing 
have  erred  concerning  the  faith.*'  Tim. 
6:  20-2I. 


THE  CURSE  OF  CORSETS. 


By  C.  Gilbert   Percival,  M.D. 


Dr.  Arabella  Keneally,  a  well-known 
woman  physician,  has  the  following  to 
say  concerning  the  corset:  "Dress  has 
been  given  to  women  to  conceal  her  de- 
ficiencies, and  to  this  end  she  employs 
it,  beauty  and  dress  assuming  generally 
an  inverse  ratio  one  to  the  other.  In 
Great  Britain,  the  habit  is  greatly  on  the 
increase,  and  tight  lacing,  once  confined 
to  the  upper  classes,  now  permeates  the 
humblest." 

This  is  the  way  this  writer  describes 
the  eflfect  of  the  corset  on  the  girl  when 
she  arises  in  the  morning:  "She  incases 
herself  in  an  abnormality  of  steel  and 
whalebone,  compressing  vital  organs  in 
an  unyielding  grip.  The  resulting  sense 
of  constriction,  most  irksome,  as  every 
woman  knows  but  too  well,  in  the  morn- 
ing, where  it  does  not  induce  actual  nau- 
sea, at  all  events,  occasions  a  feeling  of 
pressure  destructive  of  appetite;  so  that 
after  a  fast  of  twelve  or  fourteen  hours, 
the  girl,  whose  growing,  hungry  tissues 
clamor  for  fresh  supplies,  is  unable  to 
take  the  food  her  system  badly  needs,  to 
start  the  day  upon.  Or  if  she  takes  it, 
the  cramped  organs  can  ill-assimilate  it. 


A  new  intoxicant,  camphor,  is  being 
resorted  to  by  fashionable  Parisian 
ladies,  to  give  freshness  to  the  complex- 
ion. One  of  its  certain  effects  is  to  in- 
duce mental  torpor,  somnolence,  and 
general  weakness.  The  camphoromaniac 
becomes  of  leaden  heaviness  and  apa- 
thetic. Her  face  has  as  much  expression 
as  a  mask.  Some  years  ago  belladon- 
na was  resorted  to  as  a  means  for  giv- 


The  storage  power  of  the  liver  is 
ished,  the  blood  currents  are  i 
and  become  sluggish,  the  lungs 
and  the  starved  blood  cannot  nou 
tissues.  The  abdominal  muscles  a 
phied,  and  later  in  life  will  p 
yield  altogether,  the  woman  be 
the  shapeless  personage  we  regarc 
form  of  middle  age. 

"There  is  absolutely  no  truth  in 
that  stays  are  not  tight.  Stays 
deed  tight,  as  is  shown  by  the  fj 
although  the  physique  and  inter 
gans  expand  in  every  other  direct 
waist  of  the  adult  woman  is  actus 
than  the  waist  of  the  girl  betw< 
and  twelve. 

"The  female  waist  is  natural 
inches  larger  than  that  of  a  n 
corresponding  height  and  weight. 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  dress 
charity  which  covereth  multiple  p 
deficiencies.  The  average  woman, 
as  fashion  clothes  her,  presents,  I 
an  exterior  pleasing  to  our  artific 
required  tastes.  Unclothed,  ala! 
is  that  to  make  the  physiologist  an 
weep.'' 


ing  lustre  to  the  eyes  by  enlarg; 
pupils,  with  sad  consequences,  i 
mode  or  mania  was  the  hypoder 
jection  of  morphine,  operated  in  tl 
room  before  entering  the  opera 
ballroom.  This  was  supposed  i 
beautiful  animation  to  the  coun 
and  manners.  It  led  to  the  frcqu 
of  the  drug. — The  Family  Doctor 


ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  FENCING. 


By  Fred  Gilbert  Blakeslee, 
Author  of  "Sword  Play  for  Actors, 


»e  previous  article  regarding  this 
.  which  appeared  in  the  Octo- 
ue  of  this  magazine,  the  meth- 
fence  in  use  prior  to  the  eigh- 
:entury  were  described ;  in  this  ar- 
mcing  will  be  shown  as  it  exists 

las  been  told  in  the  previous  ar- 
e  small  sword,  which  made  its  ap- 
:e  about  the  middle  of  the  eigh- 
century,  revolutionized  the  meth- 
fencing  which  had  been  in  bse  be- 
at time.  Being  a  much  lighter 
[  than  the  rapier  which  it  replaced, 
reater  variety  of  attacks  and  par- 
ild  be  made  with  it  than  had  for- 
been  considered  possible,  and  in 
lence,  a  delicacy  of  touch  was 
►ed,  which  has  since  remained  one 
distinguishing  features  of  the 
school  of  fencing.  The  marked 
ice  between  the  play  of  the  small 
and  that  of  the  rapier  was  found 
nanner  in  which  the  two  weapons 
eld.  All  rapier  men  when  fight- 
oked  one  of  two  fingers  over  the 
quillon  (cross  piece)  of  their 
in  order  to  strengthen  their 
upon  it;  small  sword  fencers, 
le  other  hand,  held  their 
with  all  their  fingers  clasped 
the  handle,  and  relied  upon  fin- 
^  rather  than  wrist  work, 
foil  used  in  the  French  school  of 
represents  the  small  sword  and 
osed  to  be  used  in  the  same  man- 
the  salle  d'armes  that  the  latter 


weapon  is  in  actual  combat,  although,  as 
an  actual  fact,  many  things  are  done 
with  it  in  a  friendly  assault  at  arms, 
which  would  scarcely  be  attempted  in  a 
fight  with  uncovered  points.  Its  blade, 
which  is  usually  about  thirty  inches  in 
length,  is  mounted  in  a  slightly-curved 
handle,  at  one  end  of  which  is  the  guard, 
and  the  other  the  pommel.  The  blade  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  that  nearest  the 
point  being  called  the  "feeble,"  and  that 
nearest  the  guard,  the  "forte."  The  "fee- 
ble" is  used  for  delivering  attacks,  the 
"forte,"  for  making  parries.  A  rubber 
button  placed  over  the  point  aflfords  pro- 
tection against  injury. 

A  wire  mask,  padded  glove,  and  rub- 
ber-soled shoes,  complete  the  necessary 
part  of  a  fencer's  outfit.  Canvas  fenc- 
ing jackets  are  usually  worn  by  men 
and  plastrons  (quilted  protection  for  the 
breasts)  by  women. 

Provided  with  the  above-described  out- 
fit, the  embryo  swordsman,  or  swords- 
woman,  is  ready  to  take  up  the  study  of 
the  fascinating  art  of  fence. 

The  first  thing  to  be  learned  is  the  foot 
work,  for  unless  the  fencer  is  able  to  ad- 
vance, retire,  attack,  and  recover  quickly 
and  without  overbalancing,  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  various  attacks  and  parries 
will  avail  him  but  little.  To  learn  this 
footwork,  the  fencer  first  takes  a  position 
similar  to  that  of  a  soldier  standing  at 
attention.  From  this  position  he  makes 
a  half  face  to  the  left  turning  his  feet  at 
right  angles  to  each  other,  the  right  foot 
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pointing  to  the  front  and  the  left  foot  to 
the  left.  The  right  foot  is  then  advanced 
about  sixteen  inches,  the  knees  bent  and 
the  weight  of  the  body  distributed 
equally  between  the  two  legs.  As  the 
legs  act  as  springs,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  they  should  be  well  bent, 
so  as  to  increase  the  reach  when  deliver- 
ing an  attack. 

Fencers  call  this  bending  of  the  legs, 
**sitting  down  well  on  the  knees,"  and 
consider  it  one  of  the  most  essential  fea- 
tures of  their  art. 

Standing  thus  with  the  body  evenly 
balanced  above  the  well-bent  legs,  the 
student  advances  his  right  foot  about 
four  inches  and  follows  it  quickly  with 
his  left  for  an  equal  distance,  care  being 
taken  not  to  disturb  the  balance  of  the 
body  in  so  doing. 

This  movement  is  called  the  Advance. 
The  Retreat  is  executed  by  first  moving 
the  left  foot  backward  and  then  follow- 
ing it  with  the  right  one.  When  the  stu- 
dent has  learned  to  advance  and  retire 
quickly,  he  is  then  taught  the  Lunge,  the 
medium  by  which  attacks  are  delivered. 

To  make  a  Lunge,  the  right  foot  is  ad- 
vanced about  twice  its  own  length,  body 
inclined  forward  with  the  weight  of  it 
resting  wholly  on  the  right  leg,  and  the 
left  leg  is  straightened.  In  making  this 
movement,  care  has  to  be  taken  not  to 
move  the  left  foot,  as  to  do  so,  although 
it  increases  the  length  of  the  lunge,  se- 
riously retards  the  quickness  of  the  re- 
covery. To  recover  from  the  lunge,  the 
weight  of  the  body  is  thrown  backward, 
the  left  leg  bent  and  the  right  foot 
brought  back  to  its  original  position. 

Having  learned  to  advance,  retire, 
lunge  and  recover,  the  student  next  takes 
his  foil  and  is  ready  to  consider  the  ques- 
tions of  attack  and  parry.     The  manner 


of  holding  the  foil  is  something  tbafc 
serves  the  closest  attention,  for 
depend  to  a  large  extent  the 
touch  which  is  so  essential  to 
ing.  A  foil  that  is  properly 
grasped  lightly  but  firmly  in  the 
hand  with  the  thumb  extended 
top  of  the  handle.  As  the  movi 
the  foil  are  largely  controlled 
thumb  and  first  two  fingers,  the 
of  the  other  fingers  should  be 
light,  except  when  making  a  parry. 
fencers  go  so  far  in  this  directioi 
remove  the  grasp  of  the  third  and 
fingers  altogether  in  making  an 
but  this,  in  the  opinion  of  the  aul 
an  error,  as  it  weakens  their  hold 
weapon,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  ci 
them  to  be  frequently  disarmed. 

With  the  foil  properly  held,  the  fen 
should  stand  with  his  feet  about  sixt 
inches  apart,  his  right  hand  at  the  hei| 
of  his  breast,  and  his  left  hand  in 
curved  position  behind  his  head.  T 
position,  which  is  known  as  Guard,  is  t 
one  which  is  best  adapted  for  both  atta 
and  defence,  and  is  the  one  always  tak 
by  fencers  when  crossing  blades. 

When  on  guard  the  fencer  is  open 
attacks  delivered  either  on  the  right 
the  left  side  of  his  blade,  and  must  co 
sequently  hold  his  foil  so  as  to  be  rea< 
to  parry  in  either  of  these  lines.  In  c 
der  to  distinguish  between  these  tv 
classes  of  attacks,  those  made  to  the  U 
of  the  blade  are  said  to  be  in  an  insi 
line  and  those  to  the  right  of  it  in  an  oi 
side  line;  in  a  similar  manner  an  atta 
delivered  above  the  opponent's  swo 
hand  is  said  to  be  in  a  high  line,  ai 
one  below  it  in  a  low  line.  Each  line 
known  by  the  name  of  the  parry  whi' 
defends  it :  Quarte  for  the  high  insic 
Tierce  for  the  high  outside,  Septime  f' 
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iside,  and  Seconde  for  the  low 

-T  is  said  to  be  engaged  in  a 
e  when  his  blade  touches  that 
ponent  in  that  line,  engage- 
he  high  line  being  effected  with 
of  the  foils  upwards,  those  in 
tie  with  the  points  downwards. 
;he  engagement  from  one  line 
■  is  called  disengaging,  Disen- 
i  are  effected  by  passing  the 
er  that  of  the  opponent  if  en- 
a  high  line,  and  over  it  if  en- 
a  low  one,  care  being  taken  to 
:lose  as  possible  to  the  oppo- 
le  while  making  the  change,  so 
d  being  hit  with  a  direct  thrust 
:  execution  of  the  movement, 
are  delivered  by  means  of  the 
right  hand  being  raised  to  the 


height  of  the  shoulder,  the  arm  straight- 
ened and  the  point  of  the  foil  directed 
against  the  opponent's  body.  In  mod- 
ern fencing  only  such  hits  count  as  are 
placed  upon  the  jacket  of  the  adversary 
between  the  neck  and  the  waist.  At- 
tacks are  of  two  kinds — simple  and  com- 
ponnd ;  a  simple  attack  being  one  made 
in  the  same  line  in  which  the  fencers  are 
engaged,  a  compound  attack,  one  which 
is  preceded  by  a  disengagement,  a  feint, 
or  some  movement  which  forces  an  open- 
ing in  the  opponent's  guard. 

Attacks  are  frustrated  by  means  of 
movements  termed  parries  which  meet 
the  attacking  blade  and  turn  it  aside. 
Parries  are  of  two  kinds — simple  and 
counter;  simple  parries  turn  aside  an  at- 
tack by  moving  directly  against  it,  coun- 
ter parries  circle  around  it  before  carry- 


ing  it  out  of  the  line.  There  are  eight 
simple  parries  and  an  equal  number  of 
counters,  but  only  four  of  each  are  in 
common  use,  these  being  known  as  the 
parries  of  Quarte,  Tierce,  Septime  and 
Seconde.  In  making  the  parries  in  the 
high  lines,  the  point  of  the  foil  is  up- 
wards, in  parrying  in  the  low  lines  it  is 
downwards. 

After  a  successful  parry  a  good  fencer 
always  delivers  a  return  thrust,  made 
without  a  lunge,  called  a  riposte,  with 
which  he  endeavors  to  hit  his  opponent 
before  he  can  recover  his  guard.  The 
riposte  is  a  very  effective  form  of  attack 
wlien  ijsed  against  a  man  who  is  at  all 
slow  on  his  recovery,  as  the  quickness 
with  which  it  is  darted  in  makes  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  parry.     Cool  fencers 


will  often  deliberately  invite  an  attadc, 
which  they  feel  confident  they  can  parry 
in  order  to  secure  an  opening  for  ) 
riposte. 

When  engaged  in  an  assault  at  arms, 
the  fencer  always  endeavors  to  draw  out 
his  opponent  and  discover  his  weak 
points,  and  then  plan  to  take  advantage 
of  them.  Scnne  fencers  are  best  on  the 
attack,  others  on  the  defence,  some  have 
favorite  attacks,  and  others  favorite  par- 
ries. These  are  things  which  a  man  who 
faces  an  unknown  opponent  must  find 
out  and  seek  to  turn  to  his  own  advan- 
tage, and  this  is  what  makes  modem 
fencing  a  truly  royal  sport,  in  which  an 
active  brain,  a  quick  eye,  a  supple  wrist, 
and  a  perfectly-poised  body  count  for 
far  more  than  mere  physical  strengdi. 


KNOW  YOUR  BODILY  MECHANISM. 


By  S.  T.  Erieg. 


affairs  of  human  existence, 
ntiotis  individual  uses  a  certain 

life  to  prepare  for  life's  voca- 
ere  can  be  nothing  had  in  this 
it  is  really  worth  having  with- 
and  thoug^tfulness  on  the  part 
dividual.  This  is  one  of  the 
atnre.  She  will  not  permit  her 
30  possess  superior  things  with- 
iag  for  them.    The    individual 

be  content  to  pick  fruit  from 
id  under  the  tree  must  be  sat- 
li  inferior  fruit.  To  get  the 
t  we  must  climb  the  tree  and 
n  the  highest  branches.  It  is 
ry  of  all  good  things,  we  must 
and  strive  for  them;  it  is  the 
nature.    Even  the  vine  in  or- 

it  may  show  its  beauty,  must 
tendrils  for  support  and  mount 

It  is  an  effort  for  even  a  blade 

to  push  its  way  through    the 

and  grow. 

ame  work  and  attention  that 
employed  .to  achieve  the  best  re- 
all  departments  of  life,  can  be 
/ith  equal  exactness  with  refer- 
he  welfare  of  the  human  body, 
ho  would  retain  their  health, 
le  most  superb  condition,  must 
i  learn  to  know  the  body,  other- 
vill  meet  the  same  results  as  a 
in  the  hands    of    an    unskilled 

iman  body  is  the  greatest  of  all 
(if  we  may  so  call  it)  and  it 
ary  to  know  how  to  take  care 
ealize  prolonged  life,  health  and 
I. 


All  other  earthly  things  are  insignifi- 
cant when  compared  to  health.  What 
do  riches  amount  to  without  health? 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  that  which  is 
the  most  important,  and  upon  which  our 
career  most  depends,  receives  the  least 
of  our  attention.  Clothes  and  other 
things  are  cared  for  and  looked  after, 
while  the  body  is  neglected;  a  fact  evi- 
denced by  the  disease  and  sickness  that 
commonly  prevail.  The  careful  engi- 
neer would  not  think  of  starting  his  en- 
gine and  setting  the  machinery  in  mo- 
tion unless  he  knew  that  the  machinery 
was  in  running  order.  Neither  would 
the  thoughtful  man  think  of  working  a 
sick  or  disabled  animal. 

Some  of  the  lesser  affairs  of  life  are 
given  prodigious  importance  when  com- 
pared to  that  given  the  human  body. 
While  the  body  should  be  guarded  with 
care,  there  is  a  disposition  to  the  con- 
trary. The  day's  work  is  started  with- 
out giving  the  body  a  thought  as  to  its 
fitness  for  a  day's  work.  Even  if  the 
body  is  out  of  order,  poor  thing,  it  must 
perform  its  accustomed  work,  regardless 
of  results.  If  the  body  were  given  time 
to  repair  when  out  of  order,  much  sick- 
ness might  be  avoided.  A  fireman  who 
has  the  welfare  of  his  employer  at  heart 
will  not  put  more  coal  under  his  boiler 
than  can  be  readily  used  in  producing 
the  desired  amount  of  steam.  But  fire- 
men and  others,  will  put  more  food  in 
their  stomachs  than  can  be  assimilated. 

A  careful  study  will  convince  anyone, 
that  most  of  the  bodily  ailments  come 
from  the  things  put    in    the    stomach. 
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There  is  too  little  attention  given  to  the 
human  machinery.  There  is  the  real 
source  of  all  the  trouble. 

Granting  that  a  part  is  the  result  of 
carelessness  and  "don't  care,"  the  other 
portion  might  be  ascribed  to  lack  of 
physical  instruction.  Almost  all  schools 
now  have  physical  instruction,  but  often 
this  department  is  apportioned  the  least 
of  attention.  The  books  on  physical 
instruction  for  the  Common  Schools 
usually  deal  too  much  with  names  and 
location  of  parts  and  not  enough  with 
practical  instruction  of  the  human  body 
and  its  proper  care. 

To  sum  the  matter  up,  the  human 
body  does  not  receive  the  care  and  at- 
tention that  it  should.  The  course  run 
is  usually  the  same.     A  careless  life  is 


lived,    and    when    the    system 
of    order     and     the     body     is 
"run-down"    condition,    the    dcx 
summoned  to  display  his  knowled 
do    the    thinking    that    the    ind 
should  have  done. 

Comparatively  few  strike  the  '. 
nious  note  of  true  living,  and 
their  innate  powers.  The  man  or 
who  sufficiently  reflects  on  the  esi 
of  life,  and  would  develop  mental 
bodily  to  the  greatest  extent,  musi 
and  learn  to  know  the  human  bod^ 

• 

Creator  gave  the  dumb  creatur 
stinct,  but  He  gave  man  intellec 
reason,  and  for  these  powers  t\ 
a  great  obligation  which  we  must 
or  give  an  account  of  our  steward: 


One  of  the  many  splendid  charities 
of  New  York  City  is  that  of  the  Siegel- 
Cooper  Company  Employees  Associa- 
tion. They  have  built  at  Long 
Branch  several  cottages,  and  dur- 
ing the  summer  every  worker  in 
the  big  Sixth  Avenue  establish- 
ment from  the  highest  salaried  to 
the  humblest,  is  given  a  week  of 
rest  and  enjoyment,  without  any 
charge.  The  cotages  are  superbly 
located  on  a  great  green  lawn  almost 


hidden  by  trees.  The  ocean  is  bi 
blocks  away.  Each  Saturday  ; 
contingent  of  girls  is  escorted  i 
cottage.  No  expense  is  spared 
tertaining  the  guests  during  thei 
at  the  cottages.  Everything  tend 
increase  their  comfort  and  hap; 
is  provided  liberally.  They  obta 
best  of  foods,  and '  are  accord( 
much  attention  as  though  they 
guests  at  a  first-class  hotel. 


We  have  it  on  the  authority  of  a 
professor  of  the  University  of  Ghent, 
the  great  panacea  for  all  ills  is  com- 
mon salt  according  to  his  theory,  salt 
being  the  great  regulating  agent.  If 
the  blood  be  too  rich  salt  will  clarify 
it;  if  it  be  too  poor  salt  will  strengthen 
it,  and  furnish  it  with  the  necessary 
elements.    He  estimates  that  the  quan- 


tity of  salt  which  every  adult  in 
nary  health  should  consume  da 
two-thirds  of  an  ounce,  and  he 
the  length  of  saying  that  if  ever) 
would  only  take  salt,  centen*' 
would  become  almost  as  coinm( 
new-born  babes!  What,  we  ma\ 
has  become  of  the  centenariai 
Health,  London. 


Conducted  by  Harriet  Heuiup  Van  Cleve. 


NOVEMBER. 
"I,  though  no  churchman,  love  to  keep, 
All  saints'  day." — Lowell 

"Blessed  Saints,  our  hearts  shall  find  you 

all  some  day, 
When  evening  brings  us  home." 

■'On  Thanksgiving  Day,  from  East  and 

from  West, 
.From   North  and   South   come  the  pil- 
grim and  guest. 

When    the    gray-haired    old    man    sees 
round  his  board. 

The  old   broken   links   of  affection   re- 
stored, 

When   the   care-wearied  man   seeks   his 
mother  once  more, 

And  the  worn  matron  smiles  where  the 
girl  smiled  before." 

This  month  of  November  holds  in  its 
keeping  two  festivals  of  tender  affection, 
around  which  cluster  many  holy  memo- 
ries. 

These  days  are  full  of  the  mist  of 
Jtus  long  dead,  and  the  joys  of  the  fu- 
ture which  shall  give  us  back  what  the 
.  years  have  taken  from  us. 

The  first  is  All  Saints'  Day,  which 
Lowell  calls  the  crest  of  all  the  holy 
days. 


"I  love  to  keep  All  Saints', 

Remembering  the  good  that  rest  in 
God's  still  memory  folded  deep." 

The  beautiful  custom  of  strewing  the 
graves  of  the  dead  on  All  Saints'  Day  is 
universally  observed  in  France,  thus 
keeping  their  memory  over  green. 

Thank  God,  many  of  the  old  ideas  of 
death  as  a  fearful  monster  are  passing 
away,  bringing  us  a  more  hopeful  as- 
pect of  the  future,  leading  us  to  beheve 
that  at  last  we  shall  find  the  river  of 
peace  and  there  live  the  life  for  which 
we  have  longed. 

With  these  brighter  hopes,  the  cus- 
tom of  wearing  sombre  crape  has,  in  a 
measure,  passed  away,  or  at  least  been 
much  modified.  These  sable  robes  are 
only  a  reflection  of  the  darkness  of  the 
grave,  and  do  not  seem  appropriate  to 
those  who  believe  in  the  Heavenly  home, 
where  our  beloved  have  found  life  more 
abundantly. 

The  wearing  of  these  sombre  clothes 
not  only  is  a  constant  reminder  of  the 
bitter  grief,  but  effects  more  or  less  the 
health,  for  the  physical  is  often  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  mind.  Not  long  ago  I  heard 
a  little  child  asking  iR  mollier  to  put  on 
pretty  clothes,  she  had  never  seen  her 
in  anything  but  the  deepest  black. 
These   things   arc    well    to   ponder   over, 
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and  we  owe  it  to  ourselves,  our  children 
and  our  friends  to  be,  even  in  our  griefs, 
as  unselfish  as  possible. 

As  one  by  one'  the  dear  saints  fall 
asleep,  let  us  hold  them  close  in  loving 
remembrance,  for  they  are  not  strange 
and  far  away,  btit  nearer  than  we 
know.  How  familiar  that  country,  the 
Beyond,  has  grown  since  those  we  loved 
have  entered  ^here,  and  so  we  keep  All 
Saints'  Day,  gathering  into  the  sacred 
festival  our  loved  ones  who  are  waiting 
on  the  Shore,  more  beautiful,  more 
precious  than  before. 


Thanksgiving  Day!  no  need  of  a  ma- 
gician to  conjure  up  the  pictures  which 
time  has  hung  on  the  walls  of  memory. 

The  big  white  house,  where  a  royal 
welcome  waited  us  all,  large  and  small. 
I  can  see  the  dear  faces  standing  in  the 
doorway,  and  smell  the  appetizing  odors 
which  greeted  the  hungry  travelers. 
Never  will  there  be  such  feast  spread 
again. 

When  the  shadows  fell  we  gathered 
around  the  open  fire  and  listened  to  the 
stories  which  fell  from  the  eloquent  lips 
of  my  grandfather. 

What  if  our  dreams  were  disturbed  by 
grim  visions,  because  of  our  well-laden 
stomach !  Had  we  not  enjoyed  Thanks- 
giving once  more  at  grandfather's? 

The  grass  has  grown  over  the  well- 
worn  doorstep,  and  the  dear  feet,  whose 
step  was  music  to  our  ears,  are  now 
walking  the  streets  of  the  Golden  City. 

"Round  the  board  so  crowded 
Wider  grow  the  spaces. 
For  the  table-setting 
Fewer  are  the  places." 

The  years  roll  around  in  the  same  old 
way,  bringing  the  autumn  with  its  boun- 


tiful  harvests.      When    the    festal 
comes  we  still  raise  our  hearts  in  tli 
giving  and  celebrate  the  old-time 
val,  grateful  that  still  dear  hearts  ai 
to  keep  it  with  us. 


u 


Dear  hearts  are  here. 
Dear  hearts  are  there, 
And  love  is  sure  of  love." 


A  few  sayings  about  "Health" 
great  minds : 

"Health  and  cheerfulness  mutuall 
get  each  other." — ^Addison — The  . 
tator. 


Nor  love  nor  honor,  wealth  nor  p< 
Can  give  the  heart  a  cheerful  hour 
When  health  is  lost.  Be  timely  vi 
With  health  all  taste  of  pleasure  f 

—Gay— Fabl 


"Good  health  that  snuffs  the  moi 
air." — ^James  Grainger. 


"There  are  three  wicks,  you  kno 
the  lamp  of  a  man's  life:  brain,  t 
and  breath.  Press  the  brain  a  littl 
light  goes  out,  followed  by  both 
others.  Stop  the  heart  a  minute, 
out  go  all  three  wicks.  Choke  th 
out  of  the  lungs  and  presently  the 
ceases  to  supply  the  other  centre 
flame,  all  is  soon  stagnation,  cold 
darkness." — O.  W.  Holmes,  Prof 
at  the  Breakfast  Table. 


"Health     consists     with     Tempei 
alone." — Pope — Essay  on  Man. 


"Now,  good  digestion  wait  on  appet 
And  health — on  both." — Macbeth 


HOME  DEPARTMENT. 
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avail    the    largest   gifts    of 
iven, 

rooping  health  and  spirits  go 
ss? 

Jess  then    whatever    can    be 
m! 

is  the  vital  principal  of  bliss, 
srcise  of  health." 
[SON — Castle  of  Indolence. 


s  the  second  blessing  that  we 
capable  of:  a  blessing  that 
lot  buy." — IzAAK  Walton. 


buys  health  can  never  be  ill- 

t, 

laid  out  in  harmless  merri- 
."  — ^JoHN  Webster. 


r  sickness  has  taught  me  that 
hless,  when  health  has  gone 

[AKESPEARE. 


JSEFUL  HINTS. 

ng  hair  brushes,  never  use 
rater  or  soap,  as  both  discolor 

and  loosen  them  from  the 
olve  soda  or  borax  in  hot 
let  it  get  almost  cold,  when 
just  right  for  use.  Dip  the 
nd  out  of  the  water  till  clean, 

not  to  wet  the  backs  of  the 
inse  in  clear  cold  water, 
f  as  possible  and  stand  in  the 
fectly  dry.  Never  put  a  brush 
e  or  in  the  sunshine  to  dry, 
I  soon  spoil  the  color  of  the 


!  pump  is  very  good  for  re- 
t  from  comers  when  it  can- 
:hed  by  a  cloth.  Run  the 
I  the  rubber  tubing  over  the 


surface  to  be  dusted,  while  working  the 
pump  with  the  foot. 


New  kid  gloves,  if  warmed  before  the 
fire,  may  be  put  on  without  difficulty. 


Brooms  will  last  longer  if  they  are 
dipped  before  using,  in  hot  soapsuds  un- 
til thoroughly  soaked. 

Put  a  screw  eye  in  the  end  of  the  han- 
dle, by  which  to  suspend  the  broom  from 
a  long  nail  in  a  convenient  place. 


A  piece  of  orris  root  placed  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  boiler  on  washday  will  give 
the  clothes  even  when  dried,  ironed  and 
worn,  a  delicate  odor. 

A  lump  of  alum  the  size  of  a  hickory 
nut,  added  to  each  pint  of  starch  for  mus- 
lins, calicoes  and  ginghams  will  keep  the 
colors  bright. 


Piano  keys  may  be  whitened  by  this 
method:  Take  some  finely-powdered 
whiting  and  apply  it  to  the  keys  with  a 
damp  cloth,  then  polish  with  a  dry  cloth. 
If  there  are  any  discolored  spots  on  the 
ivory,  rub  with  lemon  juice  before  using 
the  whiting. — Ans^cver  by  Request. 


Lemon  syrup,  made  by  baking  a  lemon 
twenty  minutes,  and  then  squeezing  the 
juice  upon  half  a  cupful  of  sugar,  is  ex- 
cellent for  hoarseness  and  to  break  up  a 
cold. 


Enameled  ware  that  has  become 
burned  or  discolored  may  be  cleaned  by 
rubbing  with  a  paste  formed  of  coarse 
salt  and  vinegar. 
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RECIPES. 
"A  well-fed  man,  is  a  hap|5y  man. 


To  make  a  delicious  Graham  pudding, 
put  a  cupful  of  molasses,  a  cupful  of 
sweet  milk,  two  cupfuls  of  Graham  flour 
(not  sifted),  a  tablespoonful  of  melted 
butter,  a  scant-teaspoonful  of  soda,  half 
a  grated  nutmeg  and  a  cupful  of  raisins, 
currants  and  citron  mixed  into  a  bowl, 
and  mix  well.  Turn  into  a  mold  and 
steam  three  hours. 

For  prune  pudding,  soak  a  cupful  of 
tapioca  over  night.  The  next  morning 
cook  until  it  is  soft  in  a  little  water.  Then 
mix  with  it  a  cupful  of  sugar,  a  little  salt, 
a  cupful  and  a  half  of  stewed  prunes 
which  have  had  the  stones  removed,  a 
third  of  a  teaspoon ful  of  cinnamon  and 
the  juice  and  rind  of  a  lemon.  Turn  into 
a  mold  and  put  in  a  cold  place.  Serve 
with  whipped  cream. 


CONCERNING  WOMEN. 

R.  F.  Collier  recently  purchased  the 
birthplace  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  It  was 
an  act  full  of  patriotism.  The  soil  that 
gave  birth  to  that  majestic  man  is  more 
sacred  than  common  clay. 

Some  one  asked  what  made  Lincoln 
great!  Heredity,  environment,  or  per- 
sonal endeavor? 

All  these  forces  combined,  but  he,  like 
all  great  men,  had  a  great  mother.  When 
that  wilderness  mother,  Nancy  Hanks 
Lincoln,  died  in  the  log  cabin  in  Indiana, 
she  put  her  hands  upon  the  head  of  eight- 
year-old  Abraham,  and  said:  "I'm  go- 
ing away,  my  boy,  but  I  want  you  to  re- 
member that  your  mother  wants  you  to 
be  a  good  and  useful  man."  And  al- 
ways, we  know,  Abraham  Lincoln  felt 
his  mother's  hand  upon  his  head,  and  he 


determined  to  make  his  mother's  d 
of  him  come  true. 

Pluck,  persistence,  spirit  of  endur 
added  to  a  mother's  love  and  lonj 
made  Abraham  Lincoln  great. 

The  touch  of  a  vanished  hand  an( 
sound  of  a  voice  that  was  still,  wen 
the  least  of  the  great  forces  in  his  § 
life. 


Every  courtesy  that  might  have  I 
accorded  a  Queen  was  extended  to  J 
Alice  Roosevelt  during  her  visit  to 
Philippines;  she  was  dined  and  feai 
as  an  American  woman  never  was 
fore.     Probably  the  most  splendid  of 
social  events,  was  the  banquet  giver 
honor  of  the  Taft  party  and  the  Pr 
dent's  daughter,  by  the  Manila  Chair 
of  Commerce.     Under  a  bower  of  ti 
ical  verdure,  including  flowers  of  the 
est  kind,  and  ferns  and  palms,  sat 
President's  daughter,  surrounded  by 
tinguished  Americans  and  high  digr 
ries  of  the  Philippine  Government 

Fountains  played  in  the  fairy  o 
of  the  picturesque  building,  and  dre 
music,  such  as  only  the  Spanish-tp 
ing  people  can  play,  lent  enchantOMfl 
the  occasion. 


Mark  Twain  has  had  the  ftfUoi 
touching  lines  cut  in  the  modest  blod 
marble  which  marks  the  resting-pbM) 
his  wife  in  the  cemetery  at  Elv 
N.  Y.: 

**Warm  Summer  sun. 
Shine  kindly  here. 
Warm  Southern  wind. 

Blow  softly  here, 
Green  sod  above, 

Lie  light,  lie  light. 
Good-night,  dear  heart. 
Good-night,  good-night." 


Conducted  by  Prof.  Anthony  Barker. 

WRESTLING. 
No.  VI. 
lese  illustrations  especially  posed  by  Prof.   Anthony    Barker  ami  AI.   Trcloar, 
"The  Perfect  Man." 


I  this,  the  last  article  on  the  art  of 
itling.  I  will  describe  two  methods 
xmipleting  the  fall.  This  is  really 
most  important  part  of  the  whole 
e.  Many  clever  and  aggressive 
tiers  lose  their  contests  with  inferior 
because  they  have  not  the  ability  to 


complete  the  fall  t-ven  after  they  have 
virtually  g:aincd  it.  .\ftcr  both  men 
work  up  a  perspiration  in  wrestling,  their 
iKxlies  Itccomc  so  slippery  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  make  any  hold  stick.  It  then 
requires  the  finest  kind  of  skill  and  great 
care  and  coolness  to  complete  the  fall. 
I  will  first  describe  one  more  method 
I  of  attack  from  the  position  of  the  third 
cut  in  Article  I.  Suddenly  seize  your 
iippnnent's  near  leg  high  up  with  both 
amis.     Stand  up  quickly,  lifting  him  by 


the  leg.  Run  forward  with  him  so  sud- 
denly that  his  head  rolls  under,  and  you 
crumple  him  upon  the  mat.  (Photo  i.) 
The  lift  and  the  run  forward  are  all  one 
motion.  From  this  position  drop  him  and 
try  to  secure  a  crotch  hold  from  in  front. 
Photo  2  shows  the  man  just  dropped 
from  Photo  i.  and  the  crotch  hold  from 
in  front  secured.  Thrust  your  arm  clear 
through  and  under  until  your  lian'l  is  un- 


der the  middle  of  his  back  at  the  belt 
Maintain  this  crotch  hold  until  the 
very  last.  Suppose  then,  he  twutt  to- 
wards you  in  an  effort  to  aqiomi  otto 
his  chest.  Your  crotch  .hold  'prorata 
partly,  and  as  he  turns,  {dace  your  lltber 
arm  on  his  neck  and  kmer  your  dwd- 
der  so  as  to  block  his  uppemuik  «m, 
which  he  will  try  to  slip  tbroog^  k- 
tween  his  own  body  and  yottn.  Y<n 
then  have  the  crotch  hold  from  in  fioat, 
and  with  the  other  ann  a  sort  <rf  laeaai- 
plete  half-Nelson.  (Photo  3.)  VUi 
this  combination  push  and  pij  ban 
slowly  over,  being  careful  not  to  leu 
over  him  with  too  much  of  your  bod|, 
or  you  will  be  out  of  balance.  He  will 
bridge  up  on  his  head  and  feet  to  keep 
his  shoulders  off  the  mat,  and  will  then 
suddenly  flop  the  other  way,  away  from 
you,  and  if  he  is  a  strong  man,  will  stand 
a  good  chance  of  pulling  you  bodily  over 
him  and  rolling  on  his  chest.  On  tins 
account  always  watch  your  balance.  As 
he  flops  suddenly  away  from  you,  main- 
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nir  crotch  hold  as  at  the  first,  and 
/^our  other  armpit  and  shoulder 
his  arm  as  shown  in  Photo  4  to 
t  his  rolling  too  far.  All  this 
)  not  try  to  crush  him  down.  Take 


your  time  and  tire  him  out.  Then  pull 
him  towards  you  until  he  flops  again  to- 
ward you.  At  the  moment  he  flops,  use 
your  arm  as  in  Photo  3.  You  will  thus 
move  him  from  position  of  Photo  3  to 
Photo  4  and  reverse  several  times.  Final- 
ly choose  a  time  when  he  is  in  position  of 
Photo  3,  that  is,  toward  you,  and  lift 
him  with  your  arm  which  has  the  crotch 
hold,  and  standing  him  on  his  head  as 
in  Photo  5.  Notice  that  the  other  hand 
has  a  good  half-Nelson  now.  Turn  him 
a  quarter  round  and  slam  him  down  with 
great  force,  throwing  your  weight  on 
him  at  the  same  time.  (Photo  6.)  This 
will  break  his  bridge  and  bring  his  shoul- 
ders to  the  mat,  provided  you  have  tired 
him  out  sufficiently  beforehand.  If  it 
fails,  you  still  have  the  crotch  hold,  and 
can  again  roll  him  back  and  forth  from 
Photo  3  to  Photo  4,  and  reverse.  Mock- 
ing his  arms  each  way  until  you  are  sure 
he  is  tired.     Sometimes  if  the  lift  and 


slam  fails,  you  can  instantly  repeat  it  sev- 
eral times  until  he  is  crushed  down.  Dn 
not  attempt  to  try  this  lift  and  slam  down 
except  when  he  is  turned  towards  you 
as  in  Photo  3. 

This  crotch -ho  Id -from -in -front  com- 
bination may  be  arrived  at  from  many 
other  attacks  than  the  one  shown  in 
Photo  I.  Sometimes,  in  a  general  mix- 
up  on  the  mat,  you  will  see  a  chance  to 
thrust  your  arm  through  your  opponent's 
legs  from  in  front  or  underneath  and 
secure  this  crotch  hold.  In  that  case, 
you  stand  a  good  chance  of  winning  very 
quickly.  Some  wrestlers  rely  greatly 
on  their  power  of  bridging  and  spinning 
over  the  head,  and  will  do  so,  to  get  out 
of  ordinary  holds.  Snch  a  man  can  be 
caught  just  when  he  is  wrong  side  up, 
liy  your  driving  your  right  arm  through 
from  in  front,  and  securing  this  crotch 
hold  from  in  front. 


This  crotch-hold- from-in- front  method 
of  cinching  the  fall  could  not  be  used  in 
Graeco-Roman  wrestling,  as  in  that  style, 
it  is  not  allowable  to  grab  below  the 
waist.  Photo  7  shows  a  method  of  dndi- 
ing  the  fall  which  would  be  all  right  ta 
either  Gracto-Roman  or  catch-as- catch- 
can  wrestling.  As  you  will  see,  both  the 
under  man's  arms  are  blocked,  so  thai 
whichever  way  he  flops,  he  cannot  roll 
clear  over  onto  his  chest.  In  this  pcei- 
tion,  the  balance  is  very  difficult  for  ih* 
upper  man.  If  the  under  man  is  strong 
he  has  an  excellent  chance  of  rolling  the 
upper  man  bodily  underneath  him.  Ob- 
serve how  the  upper  man  has  his  feet 
spread  and  braced  to  prevent  this. 

Photo  7  is  the  logical  finish  of  the  hold 
described  by  the  first  photo  in  Article  H. 
of  this  series. 


G.  A.  Kessler,  of  New  York,  gave  a  old  courtyard  of  the  hotel  was  flooded 
$ioo,ooo-dinner  last  month  to  twenty-  and  the  walls  hung  with  Venetian  scenes. 
four  guests  at  the  Savoy   Hotel.     The     creating  an  illusion  of  a  Venetian  lagoon. 


THE  LOGIC  OF  HEALTH. 


By  Robert  Walter,  M.D. 


^resting  article  on  one  of  the 
Mrtant  subjects  connected  with 
salth,  appears  in  the  October 
idcr  the  above  caption  from  the 
r.  A.  Warren;  and  as  it  is  evi- 
mded  to  controvert  ideas  which 

been  advocating  in  previous 
we  take  the  liberty  of  review- 

of  his  positions,  and  pointing 
e  believe,  some  of  their  inher- 
esses.  We  hope  that  Mr.  War- 
sel  at  liberty  to  correct  us  if  we 
takes,  and  continue  to  discuss 
ct  to  the  end  that  the  truth  may 
ited  and  the  cause  of  human 

advanced. 

/arren  has  given  us  many 
with  which  we  heartily  agree, 
rticularly  when  he  says  we 
dmit  nothing  without  adequate 
rhis  method,"  he  declares,  "has 
strictly  pursued,''  referring  no 
the  four  articles  on  "The  Pres- 
)f  Health,"  that  have  appeared 
lus    numbers    of    this    journal 

pen.  These  are  made  up  of  a 
mt  of  truths  previously  estab- 
Dur  "Exact  Science  of  Health,'' 
the  reader  is  referred  for  ade- 
1  overwhelming  proof  of  the 
mmarized.     In   that   work   we 

only  described  the  facts  ob- 
it have  demonstrated  the  law 
Dduces,  and  being  understood, 
hem.  Nothing  short  of  this  is 
?ry  fact  involves  a  theory  which 
it,  the  theory  being  worth Ic 


however,  unless  it  is  again  verified  by 
the  fact.  But  as  this  subject  is  quite 
fully  treated  in  current  articles  on  "The 
Causes  of  Diseases,"  we  here  leave  it, 
and  proceed  in  search  of  proof  of  the 
doctrines  set  forth  by  Mr.  Warren.  For 
he  surely  does  not  expect  us  to  be  satis- 
fied with  mere  assertion  without  illus- 
tration or  argument. 

We  pass  over  the  doubtful  assertion 
that  "organized  life"  is  a  process  of  de- 
cay as  well  as  growth,  and  proceed  to 
the  more  important  statement  that  mat- 
ter having  been  assumed  to  be  lifeless  un- 
til it  has  had  life  communicated  to  it, 
"this  initial  mistake  vitiates  every  ar- 
gument constructed  upon  it,  as  it  has 
been  proven  beyond  controversy,  and  it 
is  admitted  by  all  scholars,  that  force 
is  one  of  the  essential  attributes  of  mat- 
ter." 

As  this  is  claimed  to  be  "admitted  by 
all  scholars,"  it  ought  not  to  be  difficult 
to  name  at  least  one  of  them  who  makes 
the  admission,  and  give  us  chapter  and 
verse  in  which  it  appears.  We  have 
never  in  our  studies  happened  to  come 
across  it,  but  we  have  found  an  inter- 
esting reference  to  the  subject  by  a  great 
author,  Sir  William  Hamilton,  who  says, 
(Metaph.  i,  151)  that  it  is  "ridiculous 
to  talk  of  the  attributes  of  matter." 

But  Mr.  Warren  further  says  that  as 
"force  is  one  of  the  essential  attributes 
of  matter,"  "the  question  thus  becomes 
that  of  the  transmutation  of  energy." 
Why  does  he  not  say  the  transmutation 
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of  force?  It  is  force  that  he  has  been 
discussing ;  why  pump  over  to  "energy  ?" 

The  shifting  of  premises  is  one  of  the 
most  common  and  efficient  means  of  ob- 
scuring truth  and  advocating  error.  The 
English  language  is  a  model  of  inexact- 
ness, due  to  the  fact  that  the  meaning  of 
terms  is  constantly  changing,  and  that 
hardly  two  persons  use  the  same  words 
in  the  same  meaning.  Mr.  Warren  seems 
to  mean  by  "essential  attributes"  "in- 
herent qualities,"  which  enables  us  to 
perfectly  agree  with  him,  this  inherent 
quality  proving  absolutely  the  impossibil- 
ity of  the  transmutation  of  force.  Force 
being  inherent  in  matter  can  never  desert 
the  matter,  which  it  must  do  if  it  would 
be  transmuted  into  something  else.  Think 
of  gravity  disappearing  from  matter,  in 
order  that  it  may  appear  as  heat  or  light. 
This  is  no  doubt  the  reason  that  Mr. 
Warren  drops  the  word  "force"  in  this 
connection  and  now  talks  of  the  transmu- 
tation of  "energy."  As  matter  cannot 
exist  without  force,  so  no  force  can 
desert  matter  and  consequently  cannot 
be  transmuted  into  some  other  force. 

One  of  the  strong  points  of  the  so- 
called  evolution  system  is  the  ability  of 
its  authors  to  juggle  with  words.  Prof. 
Joseph  Le  Conte,  for  instance,  admits 
the  difference  between  "force"  and  "en- 
ergy," but  justifies  himseM  in  using  these 
terms  interchangeably  as  best  suits  his 
purpose,  by  citing  the  ignorance  of  sci- 
ence on  this  subject,  and  closes  by  saying, 
"If  anyone  should  charge  me  with  want 
of  precision  in  language,  my  answer  is, 
Our  language  cannot  be  more  precise  un- 
til our  ideas  are  far  clearer  than  now." 
This  is  surely  the  reason  why  Mr.  War- 
ren shifts  his  premises  from  "force"  to 
"energy." 


But  the  transmutation  of  energies 
even,  has  never  been  proved,  though  we 
are  willing  to  accept  the  doctrine  pro- 
vided the  word  is  properly  defined.  Re- 
gard "energy"  as  "force  in  process  of 
work,"  and  one  can  readily  see  how  the 
process  may  be  changed  indefinitely, 
while  the  force  underlying  the  energy  is 
not  and  cannot  be  transmuted  into  any- 
thing else,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  inher- 
ent, indestructible,  eternal  and  unchange- 
able, as  is  its  author. 

The  transmutation  or  transformation 
of  energies  or  forces  is  a  theory  of  sci- 
ence often  sought  to  be  proved  but  never 
accomplished.  Herbert  Spencer  gave  to 
it  greater  thought  perhaps  than  anyone 
else,  for  he  recognized  it  to  be  a  comer- 
stone  of  his  philosophy.  Through  many 
chapters  he  continues  to  propound  it  as 
a  necessary  theory  until  in  Chapter 
VIIL,  of  his  Frist  Principles,  he  under- 
takes to  verify  his  theories  by  an  appeal 
to  the  facts,  that  is,  by  inductive  proofs, 
but  after  twenty-five  pages  of  argument 
from  theory,  he  says : 

"The  truth,  as  arrived  at  deductively, 
cannot  be  inductively  confirmed,"  and 
after  repeating  this  truth  in  other  fonns, 
he  further  says: 

"What,  then,"  it  may  be  asked,  "is  the 
use  of  these  investigations  by  which 
transmutation  and  equivalence  of  forces 
is  sought  to  be  established  as  an  inductive 
truth?  Surely  it  will  not  be  alleged  that 
they  are  useless,  yet  if  the  correlation 
cannot  be  made  more  certain  by  them 
than  it  is  already,  does  not  their  useless- 
ness  necessarily  follow?" 

Mr.  Spencer  says  it  does  not,  and  we 
agree  with  him.  But  they  prove  useful 
not  to  sustain  transmutation  but  to  db- 
prove  it;  useful  not  to  exhibit  the  log- 
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nen  or  erudition  of  Mr.  Spencer, 
qx)se  him  to  ridicule,  such  as  the 
nil  surely  yield  him. 
low  Mr.  Warren  tells  us  that  "af- 
s  not  a  force  at  all,  in  which  re- 
I  repudiates  the  teachings  of  all 
s.     Spencer  repeatedly  refers  to 

force;  Le  Conte*s  "Evolution" 
t  among  the  list  of  forces  which 
are  transmutable ;  John  Tyndall 
:  by  the  side  of  gravitation  as  its 
Faraday  has  it  in  his  list,  and  in 
eading,  we  have  never  before  run 
n  author  who  doubted  that  chem- 
lity  is  a  real,  intrinsic  force  ol 

inherent  in  the  constitution  of 
erial  things.    "Adequate  proof" 
s  not  would  be  in  order  here. 
ecur  once  more  to  Mr.  Warren's 
"admit  nothing  without  adequate 


proof,"  and  naturally  inquire  for  the 
proof  of  his  pet  doctrine  that  "all  matter 
is  inherently  alive."  We  know  that 
plants  and  animals  are  alive  because  they 
grow  by  virtue  of  power  within,  but  who 
will  say  that  the  same  test  will  apply  to 
rocks,  or  clay,  or  mountains? 

And  then  if  all  matter  is  alive,  where 
is  the  need  of  transmuting  force  in  or- 
der to  give  life  to  animals?  If  life  is  al- 
ready in  the  food  we  eat,  we  need  only 
to  appropriate  this  life,  which  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  transmuting  it  out 
of  something  else. 

If  these  are  Mr.  Warren's  premises, 
what  can  we  think  of  his  conclusions? 
We  very  much  fear  that  he  has  not  care- 
fully considered  what  is  involved  in  his 
revolutionary  propositions. 


THE      CURING      OF      WILLIAM    HICKS. 


icks     had     asthma — shook    the 
)rs 

each  recurring  paroxysm; 
ctor  made  him  live  outdoors, 
that  gave  him  the  rheumatism. 


He  rallied  from  the  surgeon's  knife, 
And  laid  six  weeks  without  a  quiver. 

The  operation  saved  his  life — 

The  loafing,  tho,  knocked    out    his 
liver. 


•ctor  cured  his  rheumatiz — 
lat  there  never  was  a  question, 
acids  stopped   those   pains   of 

left  him  ill  of  indigestion. 


To  cure  his  liver  troubles  he 

Tried   muscle  stunts — you  know  how 

they  go: 
From  liver  ails  he  then  was  free, 
But  all  the  strains  gave  him  lum- 
bago. 


sia  fled  before  a  course 

iting  grain.  It  would  delight  us 

eer    this    plan     till     we    were 

irse — 

Hicks  then  had  appendicitis. 


Lumbago  is  a  painful  thing; 

A  masseuse  with  a  visage  solemn 
Rubbed  the  lumbago  out  by  spring, 

But     twisted     poor     Bill's     spinal 
column. 
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To  rid  his  backbone  of"  the  twist 
They  used  some  braces.     They  were 
careless — 
The  padding  for  his  head  they  missed; 
This    made    him    straight    and    left 
him  hairless. 

Drugs  were  prescribed    to    grow    his 
hair. 
These  acted  just  as  represented; 
They  put  his  scalp  in  good  repair, 
But  soaked   in,  and   left   Hicks   de- 
mented. 

Then  to  a  sanitarium 


They    took     Bill.     He     was   wisely 

treated; 
His  brain  with  health  began  to  hum- 
Then    asthma! — ward    was    poorly 

heated. 

"More  open  air,"  the  doctor  said. 
Bill  Hicks  cried:  "No,  you  shall  not 
lure  me. 
ril  stay  in  peace  upon  my  bed, 
And  shoot  the  man  that  tries  to  cure 

me!" 
—Walter   D,    Nesbit,    in    the   "Char- 
acter  Builder." 


One  of  the  earliest  suggestions  of  the 
submarine  was  that  of  a  British  smug- 
gler, Johnson,  who  invented  a  boat  that 
was  to  travel  under  or  above  water.  With 
this  vessel  he  proposed  to  carry  Napoleon 
from  St.  Helena,  but  the  emperor  died 
while  the  boat  was  under  construction. 
The  adherents  of  the  emperor  promised 
Johnson  two  hundred  thousand  dollars 
on  the  day  the  boat  was  ready  to  start 
and  an  immense  sum  if  it  proved  success- 


ful. Some  years  later  Johnson  built  a 
boat  with  which  he  experimented  in  the 
Thames  for  the  British  admiralty.  In 
this  connection  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
one  of  Napoleon's  marshals,  Massena, 
began  life  as  a  smuggler  on  a  large  scale, 
and  Commodore  Thurot  of  the  French 
navy  of  that  time  obtained  his  knowledge 
of  the  British  coasts  while  in  the  employ 
of  a  smuggler. — IVaverley  Magazine. 


Three  singular  preparations  of  grape 
juice  are  known  in  Turkey,  and  our  con- 
sul at  Harput  thinks  they  might  all  be 
made  and  liked  in  this  country.  Basduk 
consists  of  sheets  resembling  leather, 
by  evaporating  grape  juice  to  the  consis- 
tency of  molasses,  then  mixing  flour  with 
it  and  drying  it  on  cotton  cloth  in  the 
sunshine.  Kessme  is  in  cakes  half  an 
inch  thick.     It  is  made  by  using  coarse 


wheat  grits  instead  of  flour  to  mix  with 
grape  molasses,  and  is  dried  on  metal 
plates.  Sujuk,  a  still  more  savory  prep- 
aration, is  made  by  stringing  walnut 
meats  on  twine,  and  then  immersing  the 
strings  thus  formed  in  the  mixture  of 
flour  and  grape  juice.  When  coated 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick  the 
strings  are  hung  up  to  dry. — Exchange- 
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Condemning  Unfit  Food. 

We  have  been  waiting  with  considera- 
ble curiosity  to  see  what  other  city  would 
follow  the  example  recently  set  by  Chi- 
cago, in  the  person  of  the  new  Health 
Commissioner,  Whalen;  but  as  yet  we 
have  failed  to  note  any  anxiety  on  the 
part  of  any  other  Health  Board,  to  "go 
and  do  likewise."  Commissioner  Wha- 
len's  energetic  and  totally  unexpected 
crusade  against  unfit  foods  created  quite 
a  panic  among  the  produce  dealers.  Five 
competent  inspectors  forming  what  is 
termed  the  "flying  squad"  and  armed 
with  oil  cans,  descended  upon  the  unsus- 
pecting dealers,  and  deluged  with  oil  any 
foods  they  found  unfit  for  human  con- 
sumption. No  excuses  were  accepted,  no 
leniency  shown.  Fish,  fruit  and  vegetable 
dealers,  all  alike  found  that  no  clemency 
was  extended;  the  squad  was  no  re- 
specter of  persons.  South  Water  street 
denounced  the  crusade  as  an  outrage, 
for  the  millionaire  dealers  had  grown  so 
accustomed  to  the  old  order  of  things 
that  they  did  not  dream  that  any  mere 
Health  Commissioner  would  dare  to  even 
inspect  their  wares,  let  alone  condemn 
them.  But  Mr.  Whalen  declares  that 
he  was  appointed  to  enforce  the  law  and 


he  purposes  doing  so,  and  that  "pull"  is 
a  stranger  to  his  department.  Nor  did 
the  stockyards  and  milk  dealers  escape. 
In  proof  of  the  necessity  for  inspection 
at  the  first  named,  sixty-one  hogs  and 
forty-nine  head  of  cattle  were  con- 
demned in  two  days,  while  416  gallons 
of  milk  were  shipped  back  to  the  farmers 
that  sent  it  into  the  city,  because  the 
cows  had  been  fed  on  brewerv  malt. 
This  quantity  was  sent  back  in  one  day, 
and  the  farmers  will  not  be  allowed  to 
send  any  more  milk  to  the  city,  until 
they  have  changed  the  diet  of  the  cows. 
That  the  conditions  existing  in  Chicago 
are  duplicated  in  other  large  cities,  is 
beyond  question ;  but  where  are  the  fear- 
less, indei)endcnt  Health  officials  to  fol- 
low the  trail  blazed  by  Commissioner 
Whalen?  All  honor  to  Chicago  for  the 
notable  example  she  has  set.  It  is  re- 
form ill  the  right  direction — the  purifi- 
cation of  the  food  supply,  on  which  the 
health  of  the  community  depends.  Let 
the  good  work  go  on.  Let  every  city 
follow  suit. 


Don't  Grumble. 

If  there  is  one  fault  that  is  more  ob- 
jectionable than  another,  it  is  grumbling. 
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The  grumbler  has  a  chilling  and  depress- 
ing effect  upon  all  with  whom  he  comes 
in  contact.  Some  people  regard  grum- 
bling as  a  venial  offence :  but  if  we  were 
asked  to  define  it,  we  should  class  it  as 
a  vice,  and  one  of  the  worst.  A  grum- 
bler can  not  only  destroy  the  harmony  of 
a  household,  but  the  peace  of  an  entire 
neighborhood.  When  the  grumbler  hap- 
pens to  be  one  of  the  family,  life,  to  the 
rest,  become"  a  burden.  It  is  a  question 
whether  any  other  vice — even  drunken- 
ness— can  so  thoroughly  and  effectually 
disrupt  a  home.  In  the  case  of  a  member 
of  the  family  it  is  so  hard  to  resent  it, 
and  yet  the  constant  complainings  seem 
like  a  reproach  to  us.  The  moral  effect  of 
the  presence  of  a  grumbler  is  to  chill  the 
very  soul,  in  fact,  upon  a  sensitive  na- 
ture it  has  the  blighting  effect  of  a  bit- 
ing frost.  And  what  is  gained  by  it? 
Absolutely  nothing,  while  the  loss  is  in- 
calculable. Love  will  endure  much;  but 
that  love  must  be  of  the  most  loftv  kind 
that  can  survive  the  constant  compan- 
ionship of  a  grumbler.  And  what  of  the 
individual?  Not  only  is  the  moral  na- 
ture dwarfed  by  this  cankering  vice,  but 
the  physical  also,  for  the  one  is  depend- 
ent on  the  other.  Therefore,  don*t 
grumble.  Life  is  too  short  to  sow  dis- 
comfort around  us  by  yielding  to  the  piti- 
fully selfish  vice  of  grumbling,  for  it  is 
pitiful  in  the  extreme  to  sec  such  a  lack 
of  mental  poise  as  the  act  of  grumbling 
reveals;  and  it  is  intensely  selfish  to  mar 
the  happiness  of  others  for  the  personal 
gratification  of  airing  one's  grievances. 


Are  Draughts  Harmful? 
It  is  astonishing  what  an  unreasoning 
dread   many   people   have  of   fresh   air. 
They  seem  to  shrink  from  the  least  sigh 


of  the  winds  of  Heaven.  Every  breath 
of  air  is  characterized  as  a  draught,  and 
consequently  a  thing  to  be  shunned.  In 
this  country,  where  the  dwellings  are  al- 
most invariably  overheated,  aiid  open 
fireplaces  practically  unknown,  a  large 
proportion  of  people  confine  themselves 
in  rooms  unduly  hot  and  imperfectly 
ventilated,  and  the  effect  of  breathing 
an  atmosphere  deficient  in  oxygen,  and 
charged  with  noxious  g^ses  in  addition, 
is  to  lower  the  vitality,  and  consequently 
to  render  the  system  sensitive  to  chance 
currents  of  air.  But  the  shrinking  from 
contact  with  cold,  fresh  air  is  the  very 
best  means  of  increasing  the  sensitive- 
ness. Vitiated  air  is  exceedingly  perni- 
cious to  health,  and  the  effects  of  breath- 
ing it  continually  are  first  manifested  in 
the  nervous  system,  by  drowsiness. 
Poisonous  matters  that  should  be  exhaled 
from  the  body,  are  retained  in  the  blood, 
rendering  it  impure,  thus  inaugurating 
a  form  of  anemia,  which  soon  shows  it- 
self in  pallor,  depression  and  loss  of  ap- 
petite. When  the  system  is  thus  debili- 
tated, draughts  may  be  regarded  with 
a  certain  degree  of  apprehension,  as  it 
is  less  able  to  withstand  climatic  changes. 
Under  such  circumstances,  contact  with 
fresh  air  should  be  unrestrained.  The 
body  should  be  well  protected  from  the 
cold  and  brisk  walks  taken  in  the  open 
air,  at  the  same  time  breathing  deeply 
and  thus  furnishing  the  system  with  the 
oxygen  it  needs.  If  people,  generally, 
could  only  be  brought,  to  realize  that 
oxygen  is  itself  a  food,  and  the  most  im- 
portant one  to  life,  we  should  have  far 
less  sickness,  and  the  morbid  dread  of 
draughts  would  disappear  from  among 
men.  Accustom  the  system  to  unlimited 
fresh  air,  not  only  out  of  doors,  but  in 
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the  home  as  well;  especially  at  night. 
The  majority  of  sleeping  apartments  are 
unfit  for  human  residence,  because  of  in- 
sufficient ventilation.  The  bedroom  is 
the  place  in  which  the  longest  portion  of 
our  time  is  continuously  spent,  yet  the 
least  attention  is  paid  to  it.  Have  at 
least  one  window  open  top  and  bottom 
to  ensure  a  current.  Put  on  double,  nay 
triple,  the  amount  of  coverings  if  neces- 
sary ;  it  will  be  found  that  the  body  can 
be  kept  much  warmer  with  an  open  win- 
dow than  without,  for  the  oxygen  thus 
obtained  will  keep  the  internal  fires  burn- 
ing with  increased  vigor.  Practise  the 
above  suggestions,  and  you  will  speedily 
realize  that  the  fear  of  draughts  is  a 
bugaboo. 


Digestive  Aids. 

Our  attention  was  recently  arrested  by 
the  advertisement  of  a  digestive  remedy, 
in  which  the  public  were  informed  that 
they  could  eat  mince  pie  with  impunity 
if  they  were  only  provided  with  the  rem- 
edy in  question,  to  ward  oflF  the  ill  ef- 
fects. It  is  the  opinion  of  all  advanced 
physiologists,  that  errors  in  diet,  which 
includes  overeating  and  improper  com- 
bination bf  foods,  lie  at  the  root  of 
seventy-five  per  cent,  of  human  ail- 
ments, and  that  moderation  in  this 
respect  is  the  one  rational  means  of  pre- 
vention and  cure.  It  is  not  a  little  dis- 
heartening, therefore,  to  find  the  vendors 
of  proprietary  remedies  endeavoring  to 
counteract  this  good  work  by  the  prop- 
agation of  such  pernicious  statements. 
It  IS  a  direct  encouragement  to  glut- 
tony, and  unfortunately  the  average  hu- 
man being  needs  but  little  inducement  to 
overstep  the  bounds  of  prudence  and 
moderation,  where  his  stomach  is  con- 


cerned. To  the  conscientious  dietetician 
the  advertisement  in  question  is  equiva- 
lent to  offering  for  sale  the  antidote  to 
a  poison,  on  the  plea,  that  when  provided 
with  the  antidote,  the  poison  might  be 
taken  with  impunity.  Could  anything  be 
more  subversive  of  right  living?  is  it 
any  wonder  that  mankind  is  daily  yield- 
ing more  and  more  to  excesses,  when  im- 
munity from  the  consequences  is  prom- 
ised in  specious  advertisements?  What 
must  be  the  moral  status  of  men  who 
can  deliberately  put  forth  such  a  per- 
suasive allurement  to  wrongdoing?  The 
most  disheartening  feature  in  the  matter 
is,  that  there  seems  to  be  no  remedy  for 
it.  So  long  as  newspapers  are  willing 
to  admit  these  advertisements  to  their 
pages,  so  long  will  these  harpies  continue 
to  prey  upon  the  public.  Many  of  the 
best  magazines  are  excluding  these  mat- 
ters from  their  pages ;  but  the  only  effec- 
tual remedy  would  be  a  State  or  Federal 
bureai^  of  censorship  to  pass  upon  these 
matters. 


The  Curiosity  of  Childhood. 

It  is  not  only  the  nature  of  children  to 
ask  questions — it  is  their  privilege.  Why 
should  they  not  do  so?  How  are  they 
ever  to  become  acquainted  with  the  world 
in  which  they  live,  its  thousands  of  mys- 
teries, unless  the  knowledge  is  imparted 
to  them?  And  the  elders  seldom  vol- 
unteer information.  The  spirit  in  which 
children's  questions  are  usually  received 
and  replied  to,  is  far  from  the  correct 
one.  Too  often  they  are  impatiently  lis- 
tened to,  and  petulantly  replied  to.  In 
many  instances  the  child  is  told  not  to 
bother,  and  the  curious  child  nature  is 
thrown  back  upon  itself,  its  longing  for 
information    unsatisfied.      Granted,    that 
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a  busy  life  tempts  a  parent  to  disregard 
childish  enquiries,  it  is  a  manifest  injus- 
tice to  withhold  the  reply.  Remember 
the  child  was  brought  into  the  world 
without  being  consulted  in  Ihe  matter; 
that  it  is  its  privilege  to  ask  for  informa- 
tion from  its  parents,  consequently  the 
parents  are  bound  by  all  law,  human  and 
divine,  to  satisfy  the  mental  as  well  as 
the  physical  needs  of  their  children.  The 
questions  of  a  child  should  be  treated 
with  all  consideration,  no  matter  if  they 
appear  to  be  aimless  and  irrelevant,  to 
the  child  they  are  all  important.  It  is 
true  that  the  questions  sometimes  asked 
by  children  would  puzzle  a  sage  to  reply 
to  them,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  be  snubbed  for  asking  them.  If 
the  parent  has  not  the  reply  at  command. 


there  is  no  loss  of  dignity  in  admitting  it 
to  the  child,  and  promising  to  secure  tlu 
information.     If  the  child  does  not  gtt 
its  questions   replied  to  by   its   parents, 
it   will   seek   the   information   elsewhere 
and    possibly    from    an    untrustworthy 
source.    Those  who  contract  the  obliga- 
tions of  paternity  are  in  no  case  absolved 
from   any   of   its   responsibilities.     Few 
people  seem  to  realize  that  children  are 
entitled   to   courtesy,   yet   what   can  be 
more  discourteous  than  to  ignore  a  ques- 
tion, or  reply  to  it  impatiently.    Children 
are  great  observers  as  well  as  imitators, 
and    courtesy    in    their    treatment   will 
surely  bring  its  reward.  Happy  the  child 
that  can  ask  a  question  of  its  parents, 
with   the   certainty   of  a   courteous  and 
loving  reply. 


The  Ancient  Hindus  Vaccinated. 
— In  the  "Sactaya  Grantham,"  an  ancient 
medical  treatise  of  the  Hindus,  the  writ- 
er, after  describing  nine  species  of  small- 
pox, lays  down  rules  for  the  practice  of 
inoculation.  The  translation  of  the  pas- 
sage, according  to  an  Indian  correspond- 
ent of  the  Lancet,  is  as  follows:  "Take 
the  fluid  of  the  pock  on  the  udder  of  a 
cow,  or  on  the  arm  between  the  shoul- 
der of  a  human  subject,  on  the  point  of 
a  lancet,  and  lance  with  it  the  arms  be- 
tween the  shoulders  and  elbow  until  the 
blood  appears ;  then  mixing  the  fluid 
with  the  blood  the  fever  of  the  small-pox 
will  be  produced."  The  Galla  tribe,  in 
British  East  Africa,  have  practised  vac- 
cination for  centuries,  and  do  so  to  the 
present  day,  the  serum,  the  constituents 
of  which  we  know  nothing,  being  rubbed 
on  the  side  of  the  nose. 


Turkey  has  a  race  suicide  question, 
despite     the     provisions     which    the 
prophet    Mahomet    made    against   that 
contingency.     Fifty  years  ago  the  rule 
among  Turks  was  to  marry  young  and 
to   espouse   several   wives,   and,  as  a 
rule,     families     were      correspondingly 
large.    Now  all  this  is  changed.    Mar- 
riages are  late,  and  in  the  enormous^ 
majority   of   cases    are    monogamous, 
while  families  are  becoming  small  to  a 
degree  which  has  alarmed  the  govern- 
ment.    The   Sultan  has  recently  pro- 
mulgated an  irade  on  the  subject,  abol- 
ishing much  of  the  expensive  display 
connected   with   Turkish  marriages  and 
condemning     present     tendencies    as 
threatening  to  depopulate  the  empire.- 
— New  York  Tribune. 


noN- — I  have  a  boy  twelve  years 
suffers  dreadfully  from  perspir- 

.  Any  suggestion,  as  a  remedy, 
your  paper  would  be  gratefully 

ted.    His  general  health  is  good. 

y,  A  Subscriber. 

'EH. — Keep  the  feet  absolutely 
frequent  bathing,  and  soak  them 
minutes,  every  night,  in  strong 

er.  Procure  the  following  prep- 
salicylic  acid,  powdered  borax 

ch,  of  each  one-half  ounce,  thor- 

mix  them,  and  dust  the  mixture 
feet  of  his  stockings  every  morn- 

his  plan  has  cured  hundreds  of 


noN. — Will  you  kindly  give  me 
inion  on  the  incoming  Southern 
of  young  ladies  riding  horseback. 
Is  it  injurious  or  beneficial, 
e  health  standpoint,  and  if  bene- 
111  it  be  used  by  either  old  or 
,'omen  when  riding  is  not  prohib- 
other  causes?  Please  answer  in 
xt  issue  and  oblige,  Mrs.  B.  W., 
Iria,  La. 

'ER.  —  We  think  that  sitting 
s  the  rational  and  proper  manner 
ig  a  horse,  for  either  sex,  and 
the  influence  of  the  terrible  Mrs. 
,  the  practice  would  have  been 
il  long  ago.  From  the  view  poini 
h,  the  value  of  the  exercise  is  the 
o  matter  what  the  position  may 
:here  are  no  anatomical  reasons 
lies  should  not  ride  astride;  buf 
interests  of  comfort  and  safety, 
;  saddle  should  have  been  dis- 
long  since.    So  far  as  age  is  con- 


cerne<t,  if  a  woman  is  able  to  lake  horse- 
back exercise,  she  is  certainty  able  to  take 
it  in  ihe  mosi  rational  and  comfortable 
manner,  namely,  astride. 

Question. — Is  a  child,  bitten  by  a 
dog,  liable  to  hydrophobia  ?  Is  the  dan- 
ger lessened  if  the  dog  is  killed?  Yours 
truly,  Mrs.  D.  W.  Scofield,  Blanchard, 
California. 

Answer. — There  are  so  many  well  au- 
thenticated instances  of  hydrophobia  fol- 
lowing the  bite  of  a  dog,  that  we  can 
scarcely  question  the  possibility  of  a 
child  developing  hydrophoWa  in  such  a 
case.  Much  depends,  however,  upon  the 
condition  of  the  dog  at  the  time.  If  the 
dog  is  suffering  from  rabies  at  the  time, 
the  risk  is  great,  on  account  of  the  virus 
introduced  into  the  wound  from  the  ani- 
mal's teeth.  Still,  thousands  of  people 
have  been  bitten  by  dogs,  with  positively 
no  after-effects.  It  is  generally  held  that 
the  danger  is  lessened  by  destroying  the 
(log.  as  it  is  popularly  believed  that  al- 
though the  dog  might  he  perfectly 
healthy  at  the  time  of  the  injury,  yet  if  it 
oventually  went  mad.  hydrophobia  would 
develop  in  the  person  bitten;  hence  the 
precaution  of  killing  the  dog.  In  such 
a  case,  however,  we  believe  that  the  hy- 
drophobic attack  would  result  from  the 
effect  upon  the  mind.  Within  the  past 
nionlh  a  case  of  hydrophobia  has  been 
re])orted,  where  the  dog  did  not  actually 
liilc  the  child,  but  the  result  was  the 
same,  owing  to  the  mental  shock. 

Question. — Will  you  please  give  nie 
your  opimon  O'tx  \Vl«  ^va.'AX':^  -aS.  \:^\wj. 
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a  cocktail  before  meals  as  an  appetizer? 
I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  spir- 
its to  create  appetite,  but  having  recently 
been  informed  that  they  had  the  contrary 
effect,  I  would  like  a  statement  from  you. 
Is  the  practice  really  as  injurious  as  some 
people  claim?  A  reply  in  your  enquiry 
columns  will  be  appreciated.  Anthony 
Gwynne,  lola,  Kansas. 

Answer. — The  use  of  spirits  at  any 
time,  is  open  to  adverse  comment,  as  it 
is  now  generally  conceded  that  they  have 
no  nutritive  value,  and  that  even  in  cases 
of  sickness  their  use  is  only  admissible 
to  sustain  vitality  until  Nature  can  re- 
assert herself.  But  their  use  for  the  pur- 
pose mentioned  can  never  be  anything 
else  but  injurious.  In  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  their  use  will  cause  a  catarrhal  con- 
dition of  the  stomach — hence  the  disin- 
clination for  food  exhibited  by  habitual 
drinkers.  If  anything  is  needed  to  stim- 
ulate a  jaded  appetite,  a  brisk  walk,  or 
exercise  in  the  open  air,  are  excellent 
appetizers.  But  why  try  to  create  an 
appetite?  If  it  is  not  present,  the  sys- 
tem does  not  need  food,  and  there  is 
neither  sense  nor  reason  in  trying  to 
force  upon  the  body  sustenance  in  excess 
of  its  requirements. 


Question. — I  would  like  to  avail  my- 


self of  the  privilege  you  offer  your  read- 
ers, and  ask  you  a  question.  I  have  been 
troubled  for  some  time  with  a  peculiar 
eruption  that  has  broken  out  around  my 
body  under  the  belt.  It  consists  of 
bunches  of  little  round  spots  with  red 
edges.  It  is  very  annoying,  and  I  can- 
not think  what  causes  it,  unless  it  is  the 
irritation  from  pressure  of  my  clothing. 
Can  you  tell  me  what  it  is  and  how  to 
get  rid  of  it?  Mrs.  Myra  Kemble,  Al- 
toona,  Pa. 

Answer. — From  the  description  given 
there  is  little  doubt  but  that  it  is  a  case 
of  Herpes,  or  Tetter,  and  commonly 
known  as  "shingles."  It  is  generally 
due  to  acrid  bile  thrown  upon  the  sur- 
face. This  implies  that  digestive  dis- 
turbance is  at  the  root  of  the  trouble, 
consequently,  careful  attention  should 
be  paid  to  diet,  which  should  be  simple, 
and  by  no  means  dry.  Rich  foods  and 
condiments  should  be  carefully  avoided. 
Water  should  be  drunk  very  freely,  and 
the  abdominal  girdle  applied  every  night 
— which  consists  of  several  thicknesses 
of  cloth  wrung  lightly,  out  of  cold  wa- 
ter, so  that  it  will  not  drip.  This  is 
placed  around  the  body  and  completely 
covered  with  a  dry  cloth,  and  left  on  un- 
til morning.  Keep  the  blood  pure  by 
means  of  copious  enemas. 
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Life  More  Abundant;  Scriptural 
Truth  in  Modern  Application. 
By  Henry  Wood,  author  of  "Ideal 
Suggestion,"  "Studies  in  the 
Thought  World,"  "The  Symphony 
of  Life,"  "The  New  Thought  Sim- 
plified," etc.    Cloth,  $1.20,  net;  post 


paid,  $1.30.     Published  by  Lothrop. 
Lee  &  Shepard  Co.,  Boston. 

The  growth  of  materialism  has  been 
so  marked  in  recent  years,  that  those 
with  whom  religion  is  something  more 
than  an  empty  name,  have  been  sorely 
exercised,  especially  at  the  discredit  cast 
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i  Bible.  The  unquestioned  mo- 
id spirituality  of  the  author  af- 
tnple  assurance  that  in  dealing 
)ly  Writ,  the  task  would  be  un- 
1  in  a  reverent  spirit,  and  the 
elf  is  proof  of  the  high  motives 
uated  him  in  his  task.  It  is  a 
T  harmonization  of  the  Scriptures 
mce,  in  which  it  is  shown  that 

not  really  the  discrepancy  be- 
le  two  that  is  generally  supposed 

His  avowed  aim  in  the  work  in 
I  is  to  preserve  all  that  is  in- 
n  the  Bible,  but  at  the  same  time 
rs  it  clear  that  the  whole  tendency 

being  progressive,  it  is  in  the 
iture  of  things  that  symbolism 
gory  should  be  superseded  by  the 
1.  There  are  three  chapters  in 
k  that  we  consider  exceptionally 
namely:  "Eden  and  the  Fall," 
[iraculous  and  the  Supernatural," 
Jacrifice  and  Atonement,"  and 
ould  alone  well  repay  the  reader, 
lole  work  is  conceived  in  a  chaste 
'out  spirit,  and  executed  in  a  mas- 
lanner.  As  might  be  expected 
ich  a  source,  the  subject  matter  is 
ed  in  felicitous  language,  and 
r  the  reader  may  differ  from  his 
no  doubt  can  exist  as  to  the  un- 
2^  motive.  Those  interested  in 
servation  of  all  that  is  good  and 
in  the  Bible  will  find  a  perusal 
book  both  a  comfort  and  a  joy. 


Superstition  in  Medicine.  By  Prof. 
Dr.  Hugo  Magnus.  Authorized  trans- 
lation from  the  German.  Edited  by 
Dr.  Julius  L.  Salinger,  Late  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine, 
Jefferson  Medical  College,  Physi- 
cian to  the  Philadelphia  General  Hos- 
pital, etc.  i2mo,  cloth,  pp.  214.  Price, 
$1.00,  net.  Published  by  Funk  and 
Wagnalls  Company,  New  York  and 
London,  1905. 

The  student  who  delights  in  delving 
into  the  past,  and  tracing  to  their  source 
the  influences  that  have  modified  any 
known  science  or  profession,  will  be 
charmed  with  this  book.  The  work  is 
most  systematically  arranged,  commenc- 
ing with  the  earliest  times,  carefully  de- 
fining the  sources  from  which  certain 
superstitions  sprang,  clearly  showing  the 
part  played  at  various  times,  by  astrol- 
ogy, astronomy,  etc.,  and  frankly  record- 
ing the  part  played  by  religion  in  foster- 
ing the  belief  of  both  divine  and  demoni- 
acal interference  with  mankind,  not  only 
in  the  cure,  but  in  the  production  of  dis- 
ease. The  book  is  an  interesting  one, 
written  in  an  attractive  manner,  while  a 
perfect  host  of  authorities  are  quoted, 
together  with  numerous  instances  illus- 
trating the  beliefs,  that  actuated  mankind 
in  the  earlier  days  of  the  world's  his- 
tory. Every  physician  should  procure 
it ;  but  all  may  read  it  with  profit  and 
pleasure. 


card  announced  that  he  was  a 
)logist  and  proctologist,  and  also 
I  specialty  of  treating  diseases  of 
ir  and  scalp,  and  corns;  that  he 
^o  offices  for  the  convenience  of 
blic,  one  at  the  Chatham  end  of 


the  electric  line,  Mondays,  Wednesdays 
and  Fridays  and  one  at  the  Newtown 
end  Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and  Satur- 
days, and  that  he  was  conveniently 
equipped  for  treating  patients-  at  both 
ends. — Exchange, 
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"HEALTH  CHAT." 


By  the  Manager. 


1  want  to  talk  to  my  readers  this  month 
on  the  subject  of  success.  It  is  not  my 
plan  to  dwell  upon  it  at  length,  for  you 
all  have  read  a  great  deal  about  the  suc- 
cessful man — what  he  accomplishes,  etc. 
Success  can  be  achieved  in  many  ways.  I 
want  to  tell  you  how  you  can  be  success- 
ful financially. 

To  those  who  read  this  who  have  sent 
for  a  copy  of  my  book,  "The  Manager's 
Invitation,"  they  know  what  I  mean. 

When  I  became  associated  with  the 
Health  Pub.  Co.  as  their  Manager  and 
Secretary,  I  conceived  the  idea  that  this 
great  publishing  house  should  have  at 
least  1,000  share-holders  all^  over  the 
United  States.  I  believe  that  it  would 
perpetuate  the  business  long  after  the 
present  management  had  passed  beyond. 
I  felt  that  if  I  could  bring  this  about  and 
in  some  way  establish  a  thousand  differ- 
ent share-holders  throughout  the  coun- 
try, they  would  be  the  greatest  help  to  the 
business  of  anything  I  know\  That  is 
the  reason  that,  sixty  days  ago,  I  pre- 
pared a  book,  entitled,  'The  Manager's 
Invitation,"  which  has  been  sent  out  to 
a  few  subscribers ;  and  the  response  has 
been  more  than  satisfactory.  If  you  have 
not  received  a  copy  of  this  book,  you  can 
do  so  by  writing  me  personally.  It  gives 
you  the  fifty  years'  history  of  this  publi- 
cation, and  tells  you  a  lot  of  interesting 
facts  about  the  publishing  business  and 
the  profits  derived  from  it.  This  book- 
also  informs  you  of  my  plans  for  the  fu- 
ture. It  tells  you  why  I  believe  the  read- 
ers should  have  an  opportunity  to  be 
share-holders  with  me. 

Success  is  the  hope  of  everyone.  It  is 
the  goal  which  everyone  strives  for,  and 
yet  it  is  entirely  within  everyone's  grasp. 
Money  is  King.  It  rules  the  earth,  makes 
all  things  possible,  creates  happiness  and 
lessens  sorrow. 


Small  amounts,  properly  invested,  will 
bring  large  returns.  The  foundations  of 
all  the  great  fortunes  were  laid  by  a  small 
investment. 

Shares  in  the  Health  Pub.  Co.  are  good 
securities  for  your  money.  I  know  it  to 
be  so.  The  opportunity  to  invest  in  these 
securities  will  not  be  open  but  a  very  few 
months  longer,  perhaps  weeks,  for  the 
present  allotment  has  nearly  been  taken 
up. 

I  might  mention  some  great  opportuni- 
ties for  investment,  where,  by  putting  up 
$100,  you  could  have  made  thousands.  A 
hundred  dollars  in  the  Larkin  Soap  Co.  a 
few  years  ago  would  have  made  you  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  A  hundred 
dollars  in  the  Bell  telephone,  when  first 
oflFered,  would  have  netted  you  two  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars. 

The  people  who  went  into  these  enter- 
pris'^s  risked  a  little  money  and  they  won. 
You  will  certainly  not  win  unless  you 
risk. 

Put  a  few  dollars  into  the  Health  Pub. 
Co.  and  I  believe  it  will  give  you  a  steady 
income.  Don't  put  this  announcement 
aside,  unless  you  have  sent  for  my  plan, 
which  is  embodied  in  my  book,  "The 
Manager's  Invitation."  It  doesn't  cost 
you  anything  to  read  the  book,  and  you 
are  under  no  obligation  to  me  for  reading 
it. 

Write  to-day. 

Richard  Palmer. 

CUT  THIS  OUT. 

Please  send  to  my  address  below  a  copy  of 
your  book,  "The  Manager's  Invitation." 

Name   

Street   

City  

State  


ADVERTISING  SECTION. 


PORTO    RICO    COFFEE 

Absolutely  Pure  Coffee. 


This  advertisement  is  addressed  to  those  people  of  the  United  States  that 
want  PURE  FOOD  and  PURE  COFFEE 

If  you  are  a  coffee  drinker,  we  have  the  finest  coffee  ^rown  for  you.  If  you 
are  not  a  coffee  drinker,  you  would  be.  if  you  once  tried  OUR  coffee,  as  OUR 
coffee  positively  aids  digestion,  as  all  PURE  coffees  must. 

We  do  n«>t  sav  that  OUR  COFFEE  is  the  only  pure  coffee  on  sale,  but  we  do 
say  that  OUR  COFFEE  is  the  very  best  of  the  PURE  COFFEES. 

Why? 

Because  it  is  grown  at  a  high  altitude  and  contains  no  acids. 

Because  it  is  properly  cured,  properly  roasted,  and  bears  a  stamp  of  PURITY, 
after  being  carefully  examined  by  Mr.  Scott  Truxtun,  Commercial  Agent  of  the 
Government. 

It  costs  less  per  cup  than  most  poor  coffees  cost,  because  you  use  but  one- half 
the  quantity  with  far  better  result. 

Hoiv  We  Introduce  It. 

To  make  you  acquainted  with  our  coffee  we  will  send  you  by  express,  all 
charges  paid  by  us,  a  5  pound  bag  for  $2.00,  with  the  distinct  understanding  and 
agreement  that  should  it  not  prove  entirely  satisfactory,  it  can  be  returned,  and 
the  money  will  be  cheerfully  refunded. 

Write 

INSULAR    COFFEE    COMPANY, 

125   Front   Street, 

New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


Cornmtrcitil  Agrnt  Puito  Jiiro  (ior,  rnmfnt. 

(This  signature  on  every  package.) 


IK  ANSWERING  THIS  ADVERTISEMENT,   IT  IS  DESIRABLE   THAT  YOU  MENTION  "HEALTH." 


"Physic!    A  freak  of  times  and  modes. 
Which  yearly  old  mistakes  explodes 

For  new  ones  still  absurder. 
All  slay — their  victims  disappear, 
And  only  leaves  the  doctrine  clear, 

That  killing  is  no  murder !" 

A  man  to  whom  illness  was  chronic, 
When  told  that  he  needed  a  tonic, 
Said,  "Oh,  doctor,  dear, 
Won't  you  please  make  it  beer?" 
"No,  no,"  said  the  doc.,    "that's    Teu- 
tonic."— Princelon  Tiger. 


Mcjigger — "Young  Dr.  Downs  re- 
cently made  fifty  dollars  in  a  guessing 
contest." 

Thingumbob — "The  only  one  who 
guessed  correctly,  eh?" 

Mcjigger — "Oh,  no.  Two  other  doc- 
tors got  the  same,  and  all  three  of  them 
guessed  wrong.  You  see,  they  were 
called  in  consultation  over  a  patient." — 
Philadelphia  Press. 

That  was  a  mean  man  who  re- 
marked that  a  certain  Chicago  surgeon 
opened  his  annual  course  in  orificial  sur- 
gery by  requesting  all  present  to  rise 
and  sing  "The  Man  Behind." — Medical 
Visitor. 

Asked  what  made  him  look  so  ill,  an 
Irishman  replied,  "Faith,  1  had  the  grip 
last  winter."    To    draw    him    out,    the 


questioner  asked,  "What  is  the  grip,  P 
rick?" 

"The  grip!"  he  says.  "Don't  y 
know  what  the  grip  is?  It's  a  dises 
that  makes  you  sick  six  months  afi 
you  get  well." — Ladies'  Home  Journal 

Mary  had  a  little  waist. 

She  laced  it  smaller  still ; 
A  stone  o'er  Mary  has  been  placed 

Upon  a  silent  hill. 
And  on  that  stone  these  words  are  wr 

"Oh,  let  us  hope  she's  gone 
Where  angels  never  care  a  bit 

About  what  they  have  on." — Ctipf 

When  Peter  Parks  was  taken  sick, 

As  men  have  been  before  him. 
Six  doctors  came  at  duty's  call, 

And  held  a  council  o'er  him. 
They   felt  his  pulse;    they    viewed 
tongue ; 

They  looked  profound,  sagacious; 
They  said,  "Appendicitis — ah!" 

And  Peter  said,  "My  gracious!" 

They  carved  poor  Peter  like  a  fowl 

They  cut  and  sawed  and  sliced  hin 
They   found — Lord  knows,  and  we 
not; 

They  then  together  triced  him. 
"Successful  operation,  quite; 

All  surgery  adorning," 
The  learned  doctors  then  remarked- 

And  Peter  died  next  morning. 

A.  J.  fValterhous 
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SKATING    AND    ITS    VALUE    TO   HEALTH. 


By   Gil  Essex. 


e  is  no  outdoor  winter  sport  that 
lame  more  beneficial  to  the  health 
e-skating.  There  is  never  a  time 
ndulging  in  this  sport  from  the 
boy  is  large  enough  to  put  on  his 
ates  until  he  has  grown  to  man- 
that  he  does  not  constantly  re- 
ood  from  the  exercise  of  skating, 
turn  rewards  him  by  being  also 
source  of  pleasure  to  him.  There 
ing  more  beneficial  to  the  lungs 
way  of  outdoor  winter  exercise; 
only  is  the  crisp,  clear  air  robbed 
)urifying  oxygen  by  the  energetic 
ive  skaters,  but  the  increased  cir- 
1  works  in  such  a  combined  har- 
vith  the  exercise  to  the  muscular 
that  the  benefit  given  to  the  par- 
is  threefold. 
;  the  boy  in  the  country,  for  in- 
who  is  only  one  among  the  many 
that  finds  himself  as  soon  as 
is  out,  starting  for  the  near- 
nd  to  enjoy  that  universal  and 
th-giving  sport,  skating.  And  I 
idd  the  boys  are  not  alone  in  this 
the  girls  are  equally  as  enthusias- 
their  male  competitors.  But  in 
tide,  owing  to  want  of  sufficient 
[  will  treat  the  subject  principally 
le  boy's  standpoint.  There  never 
rase  where  a  boy  under  these  cir- 
nces  ever  went  home  to  supper 


without  doing  full  justice  to  his  waiting 
and  anxious  appetite.  This  alone  shows 
skating  to  be  one  of  the  finest  outdoor 
exercises  for  the  purpose  of  distributing 
the  food  properties  that  have  previously 
been  taken  into  the  system.  It  is  also 
because  of  the  pleasure  taken  in  it  that 
his  system  has  undergone  such  a  com- 
plete overhauling  relative  to  exercise, 
increased  breathing  and  general  activity 
combined. 

You  let  this  same  boy  on  leaving 
school  go  straight  home  and  be  obliged 
to  go  out  to  the  woodshed  and  saw  wood 
until  his  arms  ache,  and  though  exercis- 
ing twofold  more  than  he  would  in  skat- 
ing, he  does  not  get  the  same  benefit; 
simply  because  the  mind  is  at  constant 
war  against  such  work,  when  skating  is 
in  vogue.  For  this  reason,  fathers  and 
mothers  should  both  see  that  wood  saw- 
ing and  skating  should  each  have  its 
proper  place  in  the  school  boy's  daily 
regime. 

Take  the  boy  when  he  becomes  a  few 
years  older,  skating  then  has  not  lost 
any  of  its  charms,  but  has  developed  to  a 
greater  extent  and  in  a  more  matured 
manner.  It  is  oftentimes  such  freedom 
allowed  the  school  boy  (and  even  the 
girl)  on  the  parents'  part  relative 
to  skating,  that  has  made  some  of 
the    greatest    trick    and    fancy    skaters, 


also  some  of  the  greatest  speed  cham- 
pions in  after  years;  and  this  fact  has 
proven  to  be  of  great  material  benefit  to 
the  parent  who  may  by  this  time  be 
more  or  less  in  need  of  a  son's  support. 
I  do  not  encourage  this  as  a  means  of 
livelihood,  neither  do  I  discourage  it,  but 
if  one  is  to  go  into  skating,  whether  he 
be  boy  or  man  grown,  he  should  go  into 
it  with  all  the  energy  and  enthusiasm 
that  he  possesses. 

Take  skating  in  such  games  as  are 
played  on  the  ice,  "Shinny"  (taken  from 
the  Irish  game  "Shinty")  and  Hockey, 
which  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the 
perfected  shinny  or  shinty  game,  but 
played  with  far  greater  science  and  skill. 
This  game  is  probably  more  in  vogue  in 


Canada  than  in  any  other  part  of  th^ 
world,  and  it  has  every  indication  of  be — 
ing  accepted  as  a  national  winter  gam^ 
in  this  country,  but  the  players  who  are 
at  the  present  time  the  most  successful, 
and  show  the  greatest  amount  of  skill 
learned  their  fine  points  from  the  Cana- 
dian skaters. 

There  is  an  excellent  game  on  icf 
which  is  played  generally  in  the  country 
among  boys,  and  even  men,  ranging  from 
fifteen  to  twenty-five  years  of  age,— 
called  "Hare  and  Hounds."  In  order  to 
play  this  game  successfully,  which  is 
really  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  sport, 
— and  perhaps  it  would  not  be  right  to 
call  it  a  game  as  there  are  no  rules 
governing  it ;  only  to  the  extent  that  two 
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taoys,  and  more  if  desired,  are  placed  at 
a  pCHDt  at  least  a  half  mile  in  advance; 
this  forms  the  starting  point  for  the 
lures.  A  crowd  of  thirty  or  forty  boys 
in  the  rear  at  the  word  "Go"  start  in  the 
chase.  The  two  boys  in  front  repre- 
senting the  hares,  and  the  boys  in  the 
rear  the  hounds.  The  object  of  the  boys 
in  the  rear  is  to  overtake  the  two  boys 
who  have  already  the  start  in  the  chase, 
and  drive  them  back  to  the  goal,  which 
ends  the  sport.  The  chase  sometimes 
lasts  for  several  hours  before  the  boys 
are  finally  driven  back,  and  it  is  not  very 
difficult  to  imagine  that  soon  after  the 
chase  begins  it  becomes  very  exciting ; 
inasmuch  as  it  is  usually  played  in 
long  overflowed  woodland  meadow 
streams,  sometimes  live  or  more  miles  in 
length.  In  the  path  of  the  hares  often- 
times may  be  found  trees  that  have 
blown  down  with  the  limbs  frozen  in  the 
ice,  forming  a  network  of  obstruction 
of  two  or  more  feet  above  the  surface  of 
the  ice,  and  necessitating  jumping  or 
climbing  in  order  to  successfully  pass. 
Even  fences  with  two  or  three  feet  pro-' 


truding  above  this  ice's  surface  is  not 
an  uncommon  feature  to  encounter. 

All  these  obstructing  features,  inde- 
pendent of  the  good  derived  from  skat- 
ing, form  almost  an  endless  amount  of 
healthful  exercise  for  the  boys  who  par- 
ticipate in  it.  The  boys  (representing 
the  hares)  plan  to  go  where  it  is  the 
most  difficult  for  the  boys  in  the  rear 
(who  represent  the  hounds)  to  follow; 
and,  of  course,  it  is  far  more  difficult 
for  thirty  or  forty  boys  to  pass  with  the 
same  degree  of  speed  and  headway  af- 
forded only  two.  In  order  to  enter 
into  this  sort  of  sport  with  the 
greatest  satisfaction,  one  must  be  more 
or  less  an  expert  in  the  way  of  ice  skat- 
ing. The  best  and  strongest  skaters  I 
have  ever  seen  have  been  those  who 
played  in  all  sorts  of  country  games 
when  boys.  There  it  was  they  found 
the  ice  the  smoothest  and  clearest,  and 
where  they  spent  the  greater  number  of 
their  boyhood  days  in  perfecting  what 
was  to  them  a  most  all-absorbing  sport. 

Boys  and  young  men  who  skate  for 
the  mere  pleasure  of-  it  do  not  always 
consider  the  amount  of  good  it  is  doing 
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gives  you  the  paddles.  You  can  buy  a 
pair  of  lee-boards  for  three  dollars,  and 
as  satisfactory  paddles  cost  $1.50  each, 
no  saving  can  be  effected  by  making  the 
lee-boards  in  this  way. 

The  essentials  of  a  lee-board  are  that 
it  shall  offer  a  maximum  of  lateral  re- 
sistance to  the  water  with  a  minimum 
of  edge-wise  resistance.  For  this  reason 
the  best  makers  of  lee-boards  shape  them 
somewhat  Hke  the  rudder  of  a  racing 
boat,  and  cut  away  the  edge  that  is  pre- 
sented to  the  water  until  it  is  sharp. 
Metal  lee-boards  have  certain  obvious 
advantages,  and  are  used  to  some  ex- 
tent. 

Next  to  edge  and  lateral  resistance  it 
is  im(portant  that  lee-boards  can  be  quickly 
shipped  or  unshipped.  They  must  also 
be  adjusted  in  such  a  way  that  if  they 
strike  the  bottom,  or  any  other  serious 
obstacle,  they  will  yield  to  the  pressure 
and  swing  up  out  of  the  way.  This  is 
accomplished  either  by  fitting  the  blades 
upon  a  sort  of  axle  or  by  hinges  upon  the 
framework  which  fastens  them  to  the 
canoe.  The  simplest  and  most  widely 
used  form  of  lee-board  is  made  by  Rush- 
ton,  of  Canton,  N.  Y.  They  cost  $3  a 
pair. 

Any  amateur  who  is  ordinarily  handy 
with  tools  can  improvise  a  pair  of  lee- 
boards  for  himself,  but  care  must  be 
taken  to  select  wood  that  will  not  warp. 
A  piece  of  wood  an  inch  thick,  four 
inches  wide,  and  eight  inches  longer 
than  the  width  of  the  canoe,  should  be 
chosen  for  the  supporting  frame.  To 
each  end  of  this  an  "L"  shaped  block 
should  be  fastened  by  screws  to  give  a 
bearing  for  the  blades.  Through  the 
centre  of  each  of  these  blocks  a  ^-inch 
brass  bolt  should  be  inserted,  projecting 


about  two  inches  beyond  the  surface  of 
the  blocks  and  at  right  angles  to  them. 
Each  bolt  should  be  furnished  with  a 
wing  nut,  or  thumb-screw,  and  a  brass 
washer.  The  cross-piece  can  be  fastened 
to  the  canoe  by  short  "L"  shaped  bolts 
of  brass,  furnished  with  thumb-screws 
and  washers.  The  lower  angle,  or 
knuckle,  of  the  bolt  is  intended  to  catch 
under  the  gunwale — or  inwate — of  the 
canoe,  when  it  can  be  tightened  up  with 
the  thumb-screws. 

The  lee-boards  themselves  can  be  made 
of  any  shape  desired,  but  they  should  be 
at  least  2  feet  6  inches  long,  and  from  15 
inches  to  18  inches  wide  at  their  widest 
part.  Holes  should  be  bored  through 
their  upper  ends  to  take  the  ^-inch 
brass  bolts  already  described.  When  in 
use  the  thumb-screws  should  be  tight- 
ened enough  to  hold  the  blades  in  posi- 
tion against  mere  water  pressure,  but 
they  should  be  easy  enough  to  permit  the 
blades  to  swing  back  if  you  strike  an  ob- 
struction. It  is  best  to  make  the  blades 
an  inch  thick  at  the  top,  tapering  down  to 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  at  the  bottom. 

After  the  lee-boards  comes  the  ques- 
tion of  a  mast  and  sail.  The  majority  of 
canoeists  step  the  mast  right  up  in  the 
bow ;  others  place  it  just  behind  the  bow 
seat.  The  former  is  the  more  easily 
handled,  while  the  latter  seems  to  allow 
more  sail  to  be  carried.  If  you  intend  to 
fix  the  mast  in  the  bow  the  best  way  is  to 
fit  in  a  short  extra  deck,  just  below  the 
regular  one,  and  pierce  its  centre  with  a 
hole  big  enough  to  admit  the  mast  you 
intend  to  use.  Directly  under  this  hole, 
on  the  floor  of  the  canoe,  fix  a  piece  of 
wood  with  a  hole  in  it  to  take  the  heel, 
or  butt,  of  your  mast.  The  mast  should 
be  a  tightish  fit  in  one  or  both  of  these 
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r  you  may  find  that  a  sudden  puff 
1  has  bereft  you  of  your  sailing 

length  of  your  mast  depends  upon 
t  and  style  of  sail  you  intend  to 
d  is  also  affected  by  the  rigging 
1.  You  can  have  a  sail  that  hoists 
down  with  halliards,  and  that  can 
ip  or  let  down  without  your  mov- 
tn  your  seat,  or  you  can  have  one 
s  to  be  lifted  on  and  off  the  mast 
ou  are  afloat. 

latter  does  not  sound  particularly 
!e,  and  yet  it  is  the  one  generally 
.  open  canoes  with  a  lateen — or 
lar — form  of  sail.  The  rig  con- 
a  very  short  mast  with  a  strong 
)in  set  vertically  in  the  top.  A 
letal  ring  is  fastened  to  the  yard 
sail  about  two-fifths  the  distance 
le  peaek,  or  point,  of  the  sail,  and 
g  hooks  over  the  pin  on  the  mast 
tie  sail  is  in  position.  A  hook  or 
op  of  metal  big  enough  to  catch 
the  mast,  is  placed  on  the  boom, 
!s  keeps  the  sail  in  place  at  the 
The  sail  is,  of  course,  controlled 
usual  way,  by  a  rope — called  the 
reaching  to  the  hand  of  the 
t. 

only  objection  to  this  rig  is  that 
ve  to  move  your  position  in  the 
f  you  wish  to  take  down  the  sail 
the  less  moving  around  that  is 
I  a  boat — not  merely  in  a  canoe, 
ANY  boat— the  better.  On  the 
and,  its  advocates  remark,  with  a 
eal  of  truth,  that,  when  you  wish 
down  the  sail  you  generally  want 
;  down  the  mast  as  well,  and, 
r  you  had  halliards  or  not,  you 
have  to  go  forward  to  unship  the 
anyhow.     Another  advantage   of 


the  "ring  and  pin"  rig  is  that  in  the  event 
of  an  upset  the  sail  will  come  unshipped 
and  will  float  clear ;  moreover,  as  there  is 
only  one  short  rope  attached  to  the  sail 
there  is  considerably  less  danger  of  get- 
ting tangled  up  in  the  rigging. 

At  this  point  it  may  be  a  good  thing  to 
say  that,  in  canoeing,  it  is  best  to  follow 
the  methods  of  the  majority.  Every  rig, 
spar,  rope,  cleat  and  ring  in  regular  use 
has  passed  through  the  assaying  office  of 
many  an  tmrehearsed  upset.  Some  of 
the  rigs  and  sails  in  use  may  look  strange 
to  those  who  cruise  in  heavy  boats,  but  it 
may  be  taken  for  granted  that  if  they 
were  not  the  best  and  safest  of  their  kind 
for  canoes,  canoeists  would  not  be  using 
them. 

To  return  to  the  sail : — ^the  most  useful 
form  for  an  open  canoe  is  the  lateen  sail 
and  forty  square  feet  is  plenty  big 
enough.  Anyone  can  make  a  lateen  sail 
of  this  size,  if  he  can  get  feminine  help 
with  the  sewing.  First  get  two  light, 
thin  spars  of  spruce,  each  g  feet  3 
inches  long.  These  spars  should  be 
about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  diameter. 
They  need  not  be  tapered.  Into  one  end 
of  each  of  these  spars  screw  a  strong 
brass  screw-eye.  Fasten  the  two  screw- 
eyes  together  by  a  link  of  strong  brass 
wire,  allowing  a  play  of  about  one  inch. 
You  have  now  two  long  spars,  fastened 
together  at  one  end. 

Lay  these  spars  on  the  ground  and 
open  them  out  until  a  string  tightly 
stretched  between  their  open  points 
measures  nine  feet  and  six  inches.  This 
gives  you  the  exact  size  and  shape  of 
your  sail — for  what  you  want  to  make  is 
an  equal-sided  triangle.  Make  your  sail 
from  ordinary  bleached  cotton — or  of 
bleached  Wamsutta  Drill,  if  you  want 
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something  extra  fine.  The  edge  of  the 
sail  should  be  finished  with  firm,  non- 
elastic  webbing,  or  braid.  The  number 
of  seams,  or  whether  they  run  up  or 
down,  is  not  of  very  great  importance. 
At  intervals  along  the  edges  of  the  sail 
brass  gromniets,  or  eyelets,  should  be 
placed,  so  that  the  sail  can  be  laced  to 
the  spars.  In  the  absence  of  grommets 
sew  on  bits  of  strong  tape  and  tie  the 
sail  on  to  the  spars. 

Your  mast  should  be  about  five  feet 
long,  exclusive  of  the  pin.  By  holding 
the  spars  against  the  mast  when  the  lat- 
ter is  in  place  you  will  be  able  to  deter- 
mine the  point  at  which  the  ring  should 
be  attached  to  the  yard — or  upper  spar. 
When  you  have  fixed  the  ring  a  similar 
trial  will  show  you  where  to  fix  the  jaw, 
or  loop,  which  holds  the  boom  against 
the  mast.  The  shape' of  this  boom-jaw 
is  exactly  like  one  of  the  brass  brackets 
used  for  supporting  curtain  poles — in- 
deed, one  of  these  brackets,  with  a  little 
modification,  would  make  a  very  efficient 
boom- jaw.  In  fixing  the  positions  for 
the  ring  and  jaw,  be  sure  to  see  that  the 
lower  point  of  the  sail — where  the  spars 
are  linked  together — clears  the  gunwales 
of  the  canoe  by  a  full  four  inches  in 
every  position  of  the  sail.  All  you  need 
now  is  to  fasten  a  rope  to  the  lower  out- 
board end  of  your  sail,  to  use  as  a  sheet, 
and  the  sail  is  ready  for  use. 

The  measurements  given  will  furnish 
a  sail  of  about  35  square  feet  in  actual 
size,  but  this  will  be  found  plenty  big 
enough. 

Having  lee-boards  and  a  sail  you  are 
now  equipped,  for  your  steering  can  be 
done  with  a  paddle.  Rudders  are  seldom 
used  on  canoes  having  rounded  or  curved 
stern-posts. 


No  one  can  verbally  teach  you  sailing, 
and  you  cannot  learn  it  from  a  book. 
Unless  you  can  swim  don't  try  to  teach 
yourself  how  to  sail  a  canoe;  get  some- 
one to  show  you.     If  you  CAN  swim 
and    CANNOT    get    anyone    to    show 
you,   the   best   thing  to   do   is   to  wait 
for    a    moderate    breeze    and    a    good 
stretch    of    clear    water   in    all    direc- 
tions.    If  possible,  take  someone  with 
you  who  can  swim  and  who  will  help 
with  the  sail  and  lee-boards.    With  your 
paddle  turn  the  canoe  until  its  bow  is 
pointing  straight  toward  the  point  from 
which  the  wind  is  blowing.     Hold  the 
canoe  in  that  position  with  the  paddle 
while  your  companion  puts  down  the  le^ 
boards  and  hoists  the  sail.     He  should 
pass  the  end  of  the  rope,  or  sheet,  to 
you   as   soon   as   he  has   done   so,  and 
should  then  resume  his  position  on  the 
floor  of  the  canoe  in  front  of  you. 

As  long  as  you  keep  the  canoe  pointed 
into  the  wind  the  sail  will  flutter  and  flap 
straight  in  front  of  you.    Now,  holding 
the  sheet  rope  loosely  and  with  plenty  of 
slack,  turn  the  nose  of  the  boat  a  little 
towards  the  side  on  which  you  have  the 
paddle.     Immediately  you  will  find  that 
the  sail  flaps  over  to  the  same  side.    Still 
steering  to  the  same  side  draw  up  slowly 
and  gently  on  the  sheet  until  the  sail 
stops  flapping  and  "takes  the  wind."  As 
soon  as  it  does  so  the  canoe  will  move 
forward,  but  you  will  find  that,  as  it  does 
so,  it  shows  a  tendency   to  run  up  in  the 
wind  and  into  the  position  frOm  which 
you  started.  It  is  your  business,  by  steer- 
ing with  the  paddle,  to  counteract  this 
constant  tendency.    You  will  find  it  easy 
if  you  will  always  remember  to  KEEP 
YOUR    PADDLE   ON    THE   SAME 
SIDE  AS  THE  SAIL. 
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:  now  fairly  started  on  one  tack 
er  and  as  long  as  you  are  run- 
open  water  you  will  be  all  right, 
r  thing  remember,  though: — 
to  change  the  sail  from  one  side 
it  to  the  other  without  first  let- 
anoe  "run  up  in  the  wind"  into 
:ing  position.  If  you  take  your 
t  of  the  water  to  stop  steering, 
y  draw  in  on  the  sheet,  you  will 
the  canoe  will  come  into  the 


wind  of  its  own  accord,  and  that  the  sail 
will  begin  to  swing  out  to  the  other  side 
to  meet  the  breeze. 

For  all  the  rest  you  must  trust  to  your 
own  judgment  and  powers  of  observa- 
tion. Canoe  sailing  is  a  large  subject.  If 
you  get  into  any  difficulties  which  you 
think  can  be  made  clear  by  the  writer, 
please  write  to  him  in  care  of  Health. 
He  will  be  pleased  to  answer  questions. 


THE  CAUSES  OF  DISEASE.* 


By  Robert  Walter,  M.D. 


ve  the  cause  and  the  effect  will 
;  as  appropriate  here  as  else- 
3r  diseases  are  the  product  of 
ist  as  truly  as  are  any  other  ef- 
ut  all  causes,  we  have  seen,  are 

the  causes  of  disease  are  es- 
^bscure;  only  the  most  careful 
)f  the  facts  will  enable  us  to  de- 
he  true  relations  between  causes 
rts  in  any  living  organism. 
Iature  of  Disease  is  itself  in- 
if  we  would  comprehend  its 
^e  must  know  something  of  its 
nature,  and  this  is  knowledge 
n  be  reached  only  through  care- 
iducted  processes  of  reasoning. 
:ase  is  a  manifestation  of  life  no 

doubt;  indeed,  all  life's  phe- 
may  be  divided  into  two  great 
best  described  by  the  terms 
nd  Disease,  which  occur  only  in 
ings;  each  the  product  of  life, 
manifestation  of  its  power. 
)rce  of  health  and  the  force  of 
re  consequently  identical  in  es- 

ghted  by  Robert  Walter,  M.D. 


sence,  even  if  they  differ  in  degree.  The 
power  that  breathes  is  the  same  that 
coughs;  the  forces  and  organs  that  def- 
ecate are  the  same  that  purge;  the 
power  that  digests  also  produces  the 
symptoms  of  indigestion;  the  processes 
that  raise  the  temperature  of  our  bodies 
to  984-5  degrees  frequently  increase  it 
to  a  hundred  or  more,  and  so  every  func- 
tion of  life  may  be  performed  healthfully 
or  unhealthfully,  pleasurably  or  pain- 
fully, no  matter  which,  the  function  is 
still  a  manifestation  of  life  and  product 
of  its  force. 

Health,  therefore,  may  be  properly  de- 
fined as  the  easy,  comfortable  and  nor- 
mal manifestation  of  the  power  of  life, 
while  disease  is  the  difficult,  uncomfort- 
able and  dis-eased  manifestation  of  the 
same  force.  And  this  is  the  reason  wh^ 
the  cure  of  disease  has  so  generally  in- 
volved the  destruction  of  health.  The 
force  of  life  being  also  the  force  of  dis- 
ease, explains  why  agents  which  destroy 
or  tend  to  destroy  the  one  also  tend  to 
destroy  the  other,  and  how  the  millions 
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in  every  age  have  been  deluded  to  their 
destruction  in  the  attempt  to  get  rid  of 
their  diseases.  But  paralyzing  the  heart 
to  stop  a  fever,  deadening  the  sensibili- 
ties to  relieve  pain,  prostrating  the  vital 
powers  to  remove  restlessness,  in  a  word, 
poisoning  a  patient  because  he  is  sick,  is 
no  part  of  the  practice  of  a  wise  physi- 
cian. To  employ  such  measures  is  to 
prove  one's  self  ignorant  of  the  very  first 
essential  of  successful  practice,  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  nature  of  the  thing  to  be 
treated.  It  is  the  physician's  duty  to  aid 
Nature,  not  to  combat  her ;  to  supply  the 
conditions  for  good  health,  not  to  fight 
disease. 

An  excellent  illustration  of  the  nature 
of  disease  is  that  great  representative 
form  of  it,  called  inflammation,  which  is 
well  known  to  be  Nature's  process  of 
healing,  even  the  ulceration  often  con- 
nected with  it  being  Nature's  work  of 
cleansing  the  part  preparatory  to  the 
healing  process. 

Disease  Heals. — And  it  never  fails 
to  heal  when  the  power  is  sufficient  and 
the  conditions  are  favorable.  We  have 
already  seen  that  two  things  are  neces- 
sary to  the  production  of  any  result: 
first,  the  power,  and  second,  the  condi- 
tions for  its  operation.  As  both  of  these 
are  necessary  to  the  production  of  dis- 
ease as  well  as  of  any  other  result,  so 
removal  of  either  of  them  will  necessi- 
tate the  cessation  of  the  result — the  cure 
of  the  disease.  To  remove  the  occasion 
which  excites  the  cause  into  action,  or 
to  remove  the  condition  under  which  it 
operates,  is  quite  as  effective  as  removal 
of  the  power.  Whether  we  empty  the 
reservoir  which  supplies  power  to  the 
water-wheel,  or  destroy  or  remove  the 
wheel  itself,  the  result  is  the  same:  the 


work  ceases.    Just  so  we  may  exhaust 
the  power  of  the  disease,  or  remove  the 
occasions  or  conditions  which  induce  it, 
and  the  disease  subsides.    In  medicine, 
both  plans  are  in  vog^e;  physicians  fr^ 
quently    subdue    diseases    by    depleting 
their  power,  while  they  also  cure  them 
by  stopping  evil  habits  and  indulgences 
while  they  supply  more  healthful  condi- 
tions.   Both  plans  are  effective,  but  it 
is  evident  that  both  plans  are  not  equally 
desirable.     Disease  being  a   manifesta- 
tion of  life,  and  the  force  of  the  disease 
being  the  patient's  vital  force,  the  force 
of  his  health,  it  follows  that  to  remore, 
deplete   or   exhaust  this    force  will  be 
equivalent  to  the  destruction  of  the  pa- 
tient's health,  if  not  of  his  life,  even  if  the 
disease  is  cured.    This,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, is  the  so-called  scientific  plan.  As 
Prof.  Martyn  Paine  well  says,  "We  do 
but  substitute  one  morbid  action  (dis- 
ease) for  another ;"  for  which  reason,  as 
he  further  explains,  "Our  most  violent 
poisons  are  our  best  remedies."    Insti- 
tutes of  Medicine,  p.  541. 

Blood-Letting. — One  of  the  most  ob- 
vious illustrations  of  curing  diseases  by 
removing  their  cause  was  phlebotomy  or 
blood-letting,  as  practised  by  our  fathers. 
Medicine  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  "a  sci- 
ence of  observation,"  which  showed  that 
bleeding  was  one  of  the  most  certain 
means  of  mitigating  symptoms  and  si- 
lencing diseases.  Why  this  was  so  could 
not  then  be  explained.  Men  had  often 
heard  that  the  blood  was  life,  so  that  re 
ducing  the  amount  of  the  blood,  reduced 
the  power  of  life ;  but  they  had  not  sus- 
pected at  that  time  that  the  force  of  the 
disease  and  the  force  of  life  are  iden- 
tical, and  that  reducing  the  force  of  the 
one  reduces  also  the  force  of  the  other. 
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s  was  the  real  explanation  of  the 
I  virtues  of  blood-letting.  Why 
g  poisons  cure  in  the  same  way? 
|X>wer  of  disease  is  reduced,  and 
ifestations,  such  as  pain,  restless- 
?ver,  are  subdued  by  the  deple- 
blood-letting,  why  not  equally 
1  by  the  depletion  of  poisoning? 
s  something  anomalous  in  the  use 
ng  and  stimulating  alcoholic  bev- 
to  subdue  fevers  and  inflamma- 
/en  more  so  than  bleeding  for  the 
urpose,  but  observation  has  al- 
lown  them  to  be  effective.  No 
that  both  plans  are  in  contraven- 
the  wisdom  of  the  ages;  no  mat- 
t  they  are  repugnant  to  human 
i-sense;  and  that  both  are  sys- 
:  practical  infidelity,  the  fact  re- 
hat  the  force  of  the  disease  is  re- 
and  the  patient  encouraged,  even 
I  does  follow.  The  Great  Teacher 
fudge  not  according  to  appear- 
yet  medical  science  judges 
according  to  symptoms,  which  are 
►pearances.  The  Great  Apostle 
ns  with  all  the  force  of  his  great 


intellect  the  plan  of  "doing  evil  that  good 
may  come";  but  medical  science  com- 
mends and  practises  this  plan  when  it 
prescribes  the  use  of  agents  that  are  de- 
structive to  life  in  order  to  cure  disease. 
The  Great  Lawgiver  Moses  said,  "the 
blood  is  the  life,"  yet  medical  science 
long  urged  that  we  deplete  the  blood  as 
the  true  means  of  curing  disease.  Ob- 
servation may  justify  these  absurdi- 
ties of  practice,  but  human  reason 
cannot  believe  in  their  wisdom. 
Agencies,  such  as  drug-poisons, 
whose  nature  is  destructive  to  life  in 
every  form,  vegetable  or  animal,  cannot 
be  conceived  to  be  life-giving  on  the 
mere  say  so  of  the  physician,  or  even  the 
sensations  of  the  patient.  No  physician's 
prescription  can  change  the  nature  or 
character  of  any  beverage,  food  or  medi- 
cine. The  alcohol  sold  in  the  saloon 
produces  the  same  effects  as  that  sold  in 
the  drug  store ;  the  fact  of  its  being  pre- 
scribed by  one  who  has  been  educated 
to  do  so,  may  satisfy  the  patient's  con- 
science, or  ease  his  fears,  but  the  real  ef- 
fects are  not  changed. 


( To  be  continued. ) 


THE     MEDICINE     BALL     AS    A    HEALTH    BUILDER. 

{Cofitinued.) 


By  Prof.  Gilman  Low. 


( With     illustrations 

ascribing  the  uses  of  the  medicine 
the  October  issue  of  Health, 
divided  between  the  game  of 
Pass"  and  an  exercise.  The 
issue  will  deal  wholly  with  the 
e  ball  relative  to  exercises  as  il- 
d  by  the  accompanying  drawings. 


by    the    Author.) 

This  ball  handled  in  the  manner  illus- 
trated, brings  into  use  entirely  different 
muscles  than  were  shown  in  the  first 
instalment.  Both  of  these  drawings  rep- 
resent exercises  that  are  most  excellent 
for  persons  subjected  to  sluggish  and 
dormant    circulation;    acting,     in     fact, 


more  on  the  organic  section  of  the  body 
than  they  do  on  the  muscular;  and  in 
this  organic  section  is  included  a  great 
and  lasting  benefit  to  the  nerve  forces- 
These  drawings  also  represent  exercises 
not  nearly  so  violent  as  were  dealt  with 
in  the  first  series. 

In  the  drawing  No.  i  it  represents 
Fig.  I  in  the  correct  position  for  receiv- 
ing the  ball  from  Fig.  2.  Fig.  2  shows 
the  correct  position  for  the  delivery;  be- 
ing sure  when  delivering  the  ball  to  have 
the  arms  in  this  straightened  position; 
the  bent  position  of  the  arms  will  be 
shown  in  a  later  scries.  In  delivering 
the  ball  with  the  arms  straightened,  and 
at  the  same  time  reaching  upwards  as 
far  as  possible,  affords  greater  and  freer 
action  for  the  heart  because  of  the 
greater  expansion  of  the  walls  of  the 
chest;  which  also  affords  the  lungs 
freer  use  than  if  the  arms  were  in  a 
lower  and  more  bent  position;  also  the 


deep  breathing  which  is  a  necessary  ad- 
junct in  speedy  work  of  this  kind, 
naturally  absorbs  more  oxygen,  which 
is  an  added  benefit.  Just  before  deliver- 
ing the  ball  the  hands  should  be  pressetf 
very  tightly  against  the  ball,  also  carried 
backwards  as  far  as  possible  (being  sure 
to  keep  the  arms  straightened).  This 
throws  the  chest  forward,  and  in  doing 
so,  elongates  the  muscles  on  the  entire 
anterior  portion  of  the  trunk,  while  the 
muscles  across  the  shoulders  and  small 
of  the  back  are  contracted.  At  the  de- 
livery of  the  ball  this  contraction  and 
elongation  changes  places;  for,  as  the 
ball  leaves  the  arms,  the  muscles  of  th« 
back  become  elongated,  while  the 
muscles  of  the  chest  and  abdomen  be- 
come contracted;  this  action  alCHie,  in- 
dependent of  any  voluntary  force,  would 
be  a  most  excellent  exeixise  for  this  par- 
ticular section  of  the  body;  but  when 
added  to  this,  the  effort  of  deliverrng 
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ill,  it  does  not  take  much  thought 
lize  the  excellent  benefit  to  be  de- 
f  rom  such  an  action. 
)ther  thing  to  be  taken  into  con- 
tion  is  just  before  delivering  the 
ou  should  raise  yourself  from  the 
i  to  the  extreme  limitation  of  the 
tensing  the  muscles  very  forcibly, 
.s  yoL  start  the  hands  forward  pre- 
>ry  to  delivering  the  ball  to  No.  i 
hould  fully  relax  every  muscle  in 
>dy  and  let  the  action  of  throwing 
ill  do  the  rest. 

;  action  of  No.  i  receiving  the  ball 
d  be  wholly  relaxed.  An  instant 
;  the  ball  reaches  the  hands  of  No. 
should  flex  the  muscles  and  press 
rd  with  a  very  quick  active  motion 
ke  the  contact  with  the  ball  doubly 
■le.  The  instant  he  receives  the 
ind  without  a  moment's  hesitation, 
lould  assume  the  position  repre- 
1  in  No.  2  for  the  return  delivery, 
he  same  benefit  is  afforded  him  as 


was  received  by  No,  2  when  delivering 
the  ball. 

There  is  one  thing  about  the  medicine 
ball  that  cannot  be  obtained  through  any 
other  mode  of  exercise;  and  that  is,  the 
interchange  of  action  by  two  direct  op- 
posites,  alternating  so  rapidly  one  with 
the  other.  This  is  what  makes  the  medi- 
cine ball  a  most  excellent  tonic,  not 
alone  for  the  blood  but  for  every  organ 
in  the  whole  anatomical  make  up.  There 
is  not  one  particle  (be  it  ever  so  small) 
in  the  physical  construction  of  a  per- 
son that  does  not  receive  positive,  pene- 
trating and  lasting  benefit ;  providing  the 
two  persons  using  the  ball,  use  it  prop- 
erly from  every  standpoint. 

This  exercise  at  the  start  should 
be  taken  with  each  participant  25 
feet  apart.  Playing  at  this  dis- 
tance until  tired,  then  moving 
forward,  say  two  or  three  feet,  at 
intervals,  and  continuing  the  play 
at  each  stop  until  a  distance  of 
no  greater  than  five  feet  lies  be- 
tween the  two  exponents.  When  the 
distance  of  five  feet  is  at  last  reached  the 
play  between  the  two  men  at  such  a  dis- 
tance can  be  very  rapid,  but  not  over- 
violent,  for  the  reason  that  the  rapidity 
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of  the  work  more  than  offsets  the  vio- 
lence that  might  be  induced;  and  far 
greater  good  will  be  the  result  with  the 
violent  feature  of  it  omitted. 

Rapidity,  energy  and  intelligence  are 
the  three  telling  features,  especially  in- 
telligence, for  unless  intelligence  is  used 
in  connection  with  the  medicine  ball  you 
may  as  well  forfeit  any  attempt  at  this 
sort  of  play. 

In  the  drawing  No.  A,  B  is  shown  de- 
livering the  ball  to  A.  The  position  of 
B  in  this  drawing  represents  the  player 
in  a  position  where  great  benefit  can  be 
given  (if  played  quickly  and  with  force) 
to  the  back,  arms,  legs,  and  neck.  In 
throwing  the  ball  he  should  do  so  with 
all  of  the  speed  and  strength  at  his  com- 
mand, being  sure  to  keep  the  legs  per- 
fectly straightened,  also  the  arms.  Let 
the  action  be  wholly  with  the  shoulders 
which  greatly  strengthens  and  increases 
the  circulation  all  through  the  neck  and 
shoulders,  likewise  very  fine  for  building 
up  the  nerve  forces,  for  the  reason  that 
it  circulates  the  blood  very  freely  at  the 
base  of  the  brain.  I  have  used  this  ex- 
ercise with  pupils  very  satisfactorily 
(strange  as  it  may  seem)  when  the 
pupils  have  been  more  or  less  affected 
mentally, — such  as  loss  of  memory,  poor 
location  and  muddled  calculations.  This 
position  also  affords  a  great  deal  of 
benefit  muscularly  to  the  neck,  both 
posteriorly  and  anteriorly,  the  posterior 
portion  of  the  neck  being  contracted 
while  the  anterior  portion  (or  throat)  is 
very  much  elongated,  even  to  the  ex- 
treme; so  much  so,  that  what  is  com- 
monly known  as  the  "Adam's  Apple" 
bulges  very  prominently  under  the  skin. 
It  might  be  well  to  continually  flex  and 
relax  the  muscles  of  the  legs  during  the 
action  of  delivering  the  ball.     This  exer- 


cise is   excellent   for  the  small  of  the 
back  and  entire  trunk,  for  the  reascm  of 
four  direct  opposites  of  action,  namely— 
while  the  back  of  the  neck  is  contracted 
the  back  proper  is  elongated,  and  while 
the  throat  is  elongated   the   chest  and 
abdomen    proper    is    contracted.    This 
shows  the  neck  opposite  in  action  to  the 
back,  and  the  throat  opposite  in  action  to 
the  chest  and  abdomen. 

Contraction  and  elongation  combined 
in  this  manner  form  a  most  excellent 
tonic  for  the  blood,  affording  greater 
circulation  and  freer  action;  this  added 
to  the  similar  effect  afforded  the  nerve 
forces  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  makes  it 
a  most  excellent  all-around  exercise. 

When  A  receives  the  ball  from  B  he 
should  do  so  with  the  arms  extended 
upwards  to  their  very  limit.  This  as  in 
the  other  exercise,  the  instant  the  ball 
is  about  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
hands,  you  should  force  the  hands  for- 
ward with  a  quick,  active  motion ;  bring- 
ing the  hands  against  the  ball  with  a 
vigorous  smack.  Now  quickly  assume 
the  position  of  B,  for  the  duty  of  A  is  to 
return  it  to  B  exactly  in  the  same  man- 
ner that  B  delivered  to  A  but  a  moment 
before. 

While  changing  from  the  position  rep- 
resented by  A  to  the  position  of  B,  you 
should  press  the  hands  with  the  arms 
straightened  forcefully  against  the  ball 
until  you  have  brought  the  arms  down 
between  the  knees  in  a  position  for  a 
return  delivery.  This  pressure  of  the 
hands  on  the  ball  develops  the  forearms, 
hands,  shoulders,  and  neck ;  and  you  can 
readily  see  that  the  benefit  from  B  to  A, 
back  again  from* A  to  B  is  one  continu- 
ous flow  of  excellent,  vigorous,  and  com- 
mon-sense exercise. 
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ile  A  is  coming  from  the  position 

ented,  to  the  position  he  must  as- 

( shown  by  B),  the  benefit  afforded 

dy  and  legs  is  also  very  fine.    The 

len  becomes  of  necessity  contracted 

that  of  the  back,  shoulders  and  en- 

osterior  portion   of  the  body  be- 

elongated.    This    serves    as    a 

m  for  increasing    the    circulation 

^h  the  lower    part    of    the    body, 

the  delivery  of  the  ball  acts  as 

described  in  increasing  the  circu- 

of  the  upper  portion  of  the  body 


which  makes  an  all-around  general  tonic 
for  the  blood. 

Again,  let  it  be  understood  that  in 
order  to  use  the  medicine  ball  success- 
fully, one  must  use  their  brains  as  well 
as  their  physical  forces ;  this  being  done, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  you  will  be  repaid 
a  hundred  fold  for  your  efforts,  in 
adopting  this  sort  of  exercise. 

Next  month  treats  on  the  medicine 
ball  from  a  standpoint  entirely  different 
from  the  two  instalments  which  have 
already  appeared. 


THE  PLEASURE  OF  EATING. 


By  Mabel  Gifford. 


Ing  is  to  some  people  their  great- 
joyment,  and  they  spend  most  of 
;ime  and  money  in  the  indulgence 
Then  there  are  people  who  go 
I  other  extreme  and  despise  eat- 
hey  cannot  enjoy  sitting  down  to 
t  of  good  things  with  their  friends ; 
lisgusting  and  painful  to  them  to 
company  of  human  beings  so  ab- 
l  in  the  act  of  filling  their  mouths 
ood.  Food  to  them  is  an  unpleas- 
!cessity  and  they  would  prefer  to 
by  themselves  and  get  it  over  with 
n  as  possible.  The  first-named  will 
ipeptics  because  of  over-eating,  and 
able  foods,  and  the  latter  will  be 
>tics  because  of  joyless  eating;  the 
om  a  physical  cause  and  the  other 
I  mental  cause. 

re  are  also  those  who  are  indiffer- 
iters;  they  talk  so  fast  or  think 
t  that  they  are  hardly  aware  that 
re  eating  and  take  whatever  comes 
iray,  the  daintiest  dish  and  the  com- 
ace  being  chewed  and  swallowed 


without  discrimination.  These  people  do 
not  know  what  they  have  eaten,  nor  how 
much,  nor  the  quality  of  it,  but  they  have 
a  good  appetite  and  they  get  a  sense  of 
the  food's  tasting  good,  and  at  last  seem 
to  awaken  to  the  fact  that  they  have  been 
eating,  and  consider  if  they  have  not 
eaten  enough.  To  those  who  seek  the 
right  way  of  living,  neither  of  these  hab- 
its of  eating  seem  ideal;  one  way  seems 
to  lose  the  use  of  food  in  the  enjoyment 
of  it,  the  other,  to  lose  the  enjoyment 
in  the  use,  and  the  third  loses  both. 

To  enjoy  food  we  must  have  health; 
good  digestion  and  assimilation.  To  in- 
sure these  conditions  we  must  exercise 
choice  in  kind,  quality  and  amount,  also 
timeliness.  This  bars  out  the  indiffer- 
ent eater.  And  the  joyless  eater  cannot 
make  a  success  of  it  for  the  mental  at- 
titude poisons  the  food  and  paralyzes  ac- 
tion. Likewise  the  indulgent  eater  fails, 
because  he  eats  what  pleases  his  palate 
without  regard  to  the  nature  or  quality 
of  it;  it  may  be  the  most  indigestible 
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food,  or  food  almost  entirely  lacking  in 
nourishment,  or  the  manner  of  its  prep- 
aration may  destroy  any  good  qualities 
it  originally  contained. 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  idea  that 
high-minded  people  care  little  or  noth- 
ing for  food  or  anything  pertaining  to 
the  physical  life.  It  is  on  this  principle 
that  certain  peoples  in  all  ages  of  the 
world  have  despised  their  bodies.  Is  it 
reasonable  to  think  that  our  wonderful 
bodies  and  this  beautiful  world  were  cre- 
ated, and  are  in  daily  process  of  creation 
only  for  bare  necessity,  and  beyond  that 
to  be  despised  and  ignored?  The  idea 
that  the  earth-life  is  for  suffering  and 
not  for  enjoyment  is  fast  disappearing; 
we  are  waking  to  the  realization  of  the 
meaning  of  the  words,  "Thy  kingdom 
come  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven." 
Heaven  is  joy,  harmony,  beauty,  peace, 
love.  These  conditions  are  God's  will  in 
heaven,  then  they  must  be  His  will  in 
earth.  If  they  are  not  here,  it  must  be 
our  fault.  God  is  creating  the  earth  for 
heavenly  conditions,  but  "the  earth  hath 
He  given  to  the  children  of  men,  that 
they  may  develop  into  intelligent  and 
loving  beings  by  exercising  their  intel- 
ligence and  power  in  carrying  out  His 
will." 

But  if  God's  children  do  not  look  to 
Him  and  learn  of  Him,  they  work  with- 
out guidance,  and  blindly,  and  create  dis- 
order in  the  earth,  and  love  is  turned 
into  selfishness  and  beauty  into  desola- 
tion. Our  physical  senses  are  but  sen- 
sations of  life  on  the  physical  plane 
which  are  the  out-birth  of  life  sensations 
on  the  higher  planes  of  mind  and  soul 
and  are  correspondingly  delightful  and 
beautiful.  The  right  use  in  health  of 
every  sense  is  joy  and  life,  and  if  our 
mental  beliefs  prohibit  the  joy  there  is 


no  life  in  the  exercise.     We  may  prac- 
tise gymnastics  till  doomsday,  and  if  we 
have  no  joy  in  the  exercise,  no  interest, 
we  will  receive  no  benefit.     The  sense 
of  sight,  of  hearing,  of  smell,  of  taste, 
of  touch,  when  enjoyed  fill  us  with  life, 
vital  energy.      If  we  look  carelessly  or 
note  only  unlovely  external  things,  we 
receive  no  life  from  the  sense  of  sight; 
if  we  listen  carelessly  or  note  only  fhe 
discords,  we  receive  no  joy  or  life  from 
the  exercise  of  hearing.     So  it  is  with 
every  sense. 

In  the  act  of  eating  what  sense  or 
senses  do  we  exercise?  God  has  c^^ 
ated  food  beautiful  in  form  and  color 
and  surrounded  it  while  growing  with 
a  beautiful  environment;  this  feeds  us 
through  the  sense  of  sight.  Many  foods 
have  delightful  fragrance,  which  nour- 
ishes us  through  the  sense  of  smell ;  the 
flavors  of  foods  nourish  us  through  the 
sense  of  taste,  and  the  needs  of  the  body 
create  hunger  which  g^ves  the  "relish" 
to  food,  and  relish  is  assimilation.  All 
the  other  conditions  add  to  the  relish. 
See  how  much  more  nourishment  we 
would  receive  from  our  food  if  we  took 
time  and  thought  to  enjoy  it  I 

Nature  provides  foods  of  various 
kinds  which  contain  the  different  ele- 
ments that  are  needed  to  build  the  body, 
and  when  we  eat  a  variety  of  these  foods 
the  body  is  well  nourished,  hunger  comes 
when  more  is  needed  and  ceases  when 
we  have  eaten  sufficient.  But  when  we 
eat  for  the  pleasure  primarily  and  dis- 
regard the  use,  we  fall  into  errors  and 
choose  that  which  pleases  the  taste  with- 
out considering  its  fitness  for  building 
material.  Now  we  feed  the  body  things 
that  look  inviting  and  taste  good  with- 
out troubling  ourselves  about  the  qual- 
ity or   the   food   elements  they  contain. 
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e  an  appetite  now  that  is  the 
rail  for  that  which  we  do  not 
t,  but  which  we  say  is  an  appe- 
more  of  the  food  that  we  have 
ing  it,  and  which  does  not  nour- 
The  body  is  starving  for  the 
y  food  elements  and  overloaded 
eless  material  that  accumulates 
lan  the  body  can  get  rid  of  it, 
suffer  from  various  distressed 
because  there  is  not  vitality 
to  do  the  work  of  digestion  and 
ion,  not  to  mention  getting  rid 
alized  and  useless  material.  It 
•nder  the  body  becomes  a  burden 
isordered;  the  wonder  is  that  it 
i  out  so  well  under  the  treat- 
receives. 

le  great  difference    in    the    en- 

of  food  when  rightly  eaten  and 

•ongly  eaten ;  when  rightly  eaten 

and  enjoyment  there  is  lasting 

and    benefit;    when    wrongly 

3r  enjoyment  and  use,  there  is 

'ansient  pleasure  and  then  pain 

comfort    without    end.     Starved 

ire  further  tortured  by  the  ir- 

of  the  pressure  of  inactive  mus- 

veins  and  arteries  crowded  by 

circulation,  and  mental    disor- 

low  in    the    wake    of    diseased 

everything  is  perverted  from  its 

condition:  instead  of  love  there 

i  and  aversion ;  instead  of  peace, 

stead  of  confidence,  doubt;  in- 

•  joy,  despondency,    melancholy 

)air. 

ier  well  the  pleasures  of  eating 
^ou  choose.  The  world  looks 
Jay  and  bright  to-morrow.  Why 
)ur  conditions  are  not  changed. 


Our  physical  condition  is  changed;  our 
brain  is  relieved  of  the  pressure  that  per- 
verted all  the  wholesome  vital  force  that 
was  supplied  to  it.  Poor  circulation 
causes  pressure  on  the  brain  and  pres- 
sure on  the  brain  distorts  everything. 
Look  to  your  eating;  see  whether  it  is 
too  much  of  good  food  or  wrong  kinds 
of  food  that  is  overburdening  the  stom- 
ach and  liver  and  brain.  If  you  are  not 
taking  too  much  of  good  foods  you  will 
find  such  pleasure  in  eating  as  you  have 
not  dreamed  of,  and  if  you  eat  rightly 
you  will  not  take  too  much,  for  when  you 
give  Nature  a  chance  by  taking  time  and 
enjoying  all  its  ministrations  to  the 
senses,  you  will  know  when  sufficient 
has  been  taken  and  will  not  desire  more. 
The  uninstructed  man  thinks  only  of 
pleasure  without  end,  by  continuance, 
not  seeing  that  one  pleasure  is  followed 
by  another,  thus  making  the  wholesome 
variety  and  complete  nourishment  and 
upbuilding  of  the  body.  The  wise  man 
knows  that  a  limited  enjo)rment-  of  each 
pleasure  multiplies  his  joys  and  his  vital- 
ity, while  a  continuance  of  one,  exhausts, 
because  vitality  depends  upon  circula- 
tion, and  a  continuance  in  one  direction 
does  not  circulate  vital  force. 

As  it  is  with  food  so  it  is  with  every 
other  physical  exercise  and  with  every 
mental  exercise;  if  we  seek  first  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteousness 
— the  kingdom  of  right  method  and 
right  use, — all  the  delights  of  His  boun- 
tiful gifts  will  be  added  unto  us,  and  eat- 
ing will  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
as  well  as  delightful  exercises  of  our 
physical  existence. 


BEAUTIFUL   MANTEL  ORNAMENTS. 


By  William  S.  Birge,  M.D. 


In  some  of  the  quaint,  old-fashioned 
farmhouses  in  far-away  places  one  oc- 
casionally comes  across  a  bit  of  feminine 
handiwork  that  is  not  only  highly  ar- 
tistic in  itself,  but  furnishes  suggestions 
for  persons  of  an  experimental  turn  of 
mind  who  live  in  or  near  the  great  cen- 
tres of  population.  A  branch  of  leaves 
perfectly  skeletonized  is  unquestionably 
a  most  beautiful  ornament.  Very  few 
people  do  this  work  well ;  the  chemicals 
used  are  often  so  strong  that  the  leaves 
are  eaten  in  holes,  which  entirely  de- 
stroys their  delicacy,  or  they  are  imper- 
fectly done,  and  webbings  of  the  fleshy 
part  of  the  leaf  remain  on  the  fine  ribs 
and  cross  threads.  When  the  task  is 
completed  as  it  should  be,  there  is  noth- 
ing left  but  the  woody  fibre,  making  a 
lace-like* tissue  as  fine  as  the  finest  gauze. 

There  are  several  ways  of  skeletoniz- 
ing; one  which  is  quite  successful  in  the 
hands  of  amateurs  is  simply  boiling  the 
leaves  in  .soapsuds.  Long-continued 
cooking  softens  the  fleshy  material  of  the 
leaf.  This  can  sometimes  be  rinsed  out 
by  gently  pouring  a  stream  of  water  on 
the  leaf.  It  may  be  necessary  to  use  a 
soft  brush  to  take  out  the  last  particles. 
While  the  skeleton  is  still  wet  it  must  be 
placed  between  sheets  of  paper  and  put 
under  a  heavy  weight.  When  thoroughly 
dry  the  leaves  may  be  taken  out  and 
mounted  on  fine  wires,  with  stems  of 
tissue  paper  exactly  matching  the  skele- 
ton in  color,  or  they  may  be  put  up  in 
pale  green,  as  one  may  fancy.  A  bou- 
quet   of    skeletonized    leaves    dyed   in 


autumn  leaf  colors  or  the  varying  tints 
of  red,  brown  or  g^een  that  autumn 
shows  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  or- 
naments seen  at  a  recent  exhibition  of 
artistic  work.  In  families  where  the 
ladies  have  abundance  of  leisure  such 
work  as  this  is  not  only  agreeable  but 
highly  profitable,  as  cultivating  artistic 
taste,  and  a  love  for  the  beautiful.  A 
collection  of  properly  mounted  leaves 
would  be  of  g^eat  value  in  every  school 
room,  as  the  skeleton  shows  the  shape 
and  character  of  the  leaf  almost  as  well 
as  the  fresh  one. 

Autumn  leaves  should  be  collected  in 
dry  weather,  and  after  they  are  perfectly 
matured.  One  recipe  for  skeletonizing 
which  is  well  worth  trying  on  leaves  that 
do  not  yield  to  the  dissolving  influence 
of  soapsuds  is  as  follows:  Put  two 
ounces  of  slaked  lime  into  a  quart  of 
water;  add  four  ounces  of  sal  soda  and 
boil  the  whole  for  fifteen  or  twenty  min- 
utes. Set  aside  to  cool  and  settle.  Pour 
off  the  clear  portion  and  strain  it 
through  a  thick  cloth,  that  neither  scum 
nor  sediment  may  remain.  Put  it  in  a 
clean  vessel  to  heat.  When  it  is  boiling 
put  the  leaves  in  and  allow  them  to  boil 
steadily  for  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a 
half,  adding  boiling  water  from  time  to 
time  in  order  that  the  liquor  may  not 
evaporate  so  as  to  become  strong 
enough  to  eat  away  portions  of  the  deli- 
cate ribs.  Examine  the  leaves  at  inter- 
vals, lifting  one  out,  putting  it  into  cold 
water  and  pressing  it  gently  between  the 
thumb  and  finger.     If  the  outside  ma- 
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comes  off  readily  it  is  well  to  sus- 
the  boiling  for  a  moment,  and  see 
leaf  can  be  perfectly  cleaned.  The 
with  which  this  is  done  depends  to 
ctent  upon  the  stage  of  ripeness  to 
1  the  leaf  has  arrived.  It  is  im- 
3le  to  skeletonize  a  leaf  after  it  has 
1  to  turn  brown  and  becomes 
y.  When  all  of  the  lace-work  can 
stinctly  seen,  and  there  is  neither 
ing  nor  cloud  to  obscure  their  clear- 
float  the  skeletons  into  clear  water 
let  them  remain  as  fast  as  finished 
all  are  completed,  then  make  a  bath 
quart  of  water  and  a  tablespoonful 
iloride  of  lime.  Boil  this  and  let 
tie  and  strain  off  the  clear  portion, 
well  to  try  some  imperfect  leaves 
and  see  that  this  liquor,  which  is 
leach,  is  of  the  proper  strength.  It 
d  take  about  forty  minutes  to 
h  the  larger  leaves,  doing  smaller 
in  half  the  time  or  even  less, 
point  of  the  utmost  importance  is  to 


rinse  the  skeleton  thoroughly  after  each 
solution  in  order  that  the  chemicals  may 
be  entirely  removed,  otherwise  they  may 
turn  yellow,  or  the  long-continued  in- 
fluence of  the  preparations  may  cause 
them  to  become  brittle  and  drop  to 
pieces.  Especially  is  this  necessary  for 
the  chloride  of  lime  bleach,  which  will 
eat  them  away  in  time.  An  abtmdance 
of  water  and  long  soaking  are  an  ad- 
vantage ;  then  float  the  leaves  upon  a  bit 
of  glass,  drain  the  water  from  them,  and 
lay  them  on  sheets  of  clean  paper  to  dry. 
Blotting  paper  is  recommended,  but  in 
many  households  this  is  not  easy  to  find. 
Ordinary  manila  paper  or  the  cheap 
straw  paper  such  as  is  used  in  the  mar- 
kets will  answer  very  well. 

Although  the  making  up  of  these 
skeleton  bouquets  involves  considerable 
time  and  patience,  the  results  are  so 
pleasing  that  it  is  well  worth  while  to 
undertake  the  task. 


e  doctors  of  Sweden  never  send 
to  their  patients.  If  you  have  oc- 
Q  to  call  a  physician  you  will  find 
not  only  skilful  in  his  profession, 
I  highly-educated  and  most  honor- 
gentleman.  You  will  also  have  an- 
proof  of  the  honesty  of  the 
les,  and  their  friendly  confidence  in 
other.  What  you  shall  pay  your 
cian  is  left  entirely  to  your  own 
e.  The  rich  pay  him  liberally, 
ber  they  have  need  of  his  services 
)t,  if  he  has  been  once  retained  by 
.  The  poor  may  pay  him  a  small 
and  the  very  poor  pay  him  nothing. 
he  visits  the  poor  as  faithfully  as 
yes  the  rich. 


Clinical  observation  is  at  a  dis- 
count now  that  the  Pasteur  Institute, 
the  Physiological  laboratory,  and  the 
animal  experimenters  dominate  our 
profesions  the  bedside  practitioner 
who  treats  his  patient  not  as  if  he  were 
a  test  tube  or  a  mere  specimen  of  a  dis- 
ease, but  as  a  human  being  with  idio- 
syncrasies, temperament  and  constitu- 
tion which  differentiate  him  from  every 
other  human  being,  this  clinical 
worker,  I  say,  is  being  pushed  aside  to 
make  room  for  the  men  of  the  labora- 
tory who  claim  to  represent  alone  the 
new  "scientific"  medicine.  The  out- 
look is  anything  but  promising. 


PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

Bv  Prof.  Anthony  Barker. 

The  Abdominal  Muscles. 


A  farmer,  when  about  to  prepare  for 
planting,  selects  seed  most  suited  to  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  which,  as  a  rule,  he 
fertilizes.  Then  he  carefully  plows  the 
ground  over,  next  he  uses  a  harrow  to 
straighten  the  surface,  after  which  he 
plants  the  seed  and  then  leaves  the  rest 
to  Nature  until  harvesting  time  comes. 

So  it  should  be  with  the  human  being. 
Select  very  carefully  exercises  most 
suited  to  your  needs,  then  plow  them  in 
good  and  hard,  next  smooth  down  and 
leave  Nature  the  growing  process.  For 
fertilizing  of  muscles  use  food  that  does 
you  the  most  good,  for  smoothing  down 
use  your  hands  in  massage,  and  for  pick- 
ing weeds,  be  sure  that  the  bowels  are 
in  good  working  order, — they  should 
move  at  least  once  a  day.  Whenever 
somewhat  sluggish,  massage  along  the 
colon,  and  if  that  does  not  sufficiently 
accelerate  the  movement,  change  the 
diet.  Should  this  fail  to  cause  an  evacu- 
ation, flush  the  colon.  But  above  all, 
never  take  medicine,  as  it  only  strains 
the  intestines  and  dries  up  the  mucus 
membrane,  in  this  way  producing  a  re- 
sult which  is  the  forerunner  of  almost 
all  ills  known  to  humankind.  So  to  ob- 
tain the  best  results  in  our  bodies  it  is 
necessary    to    use    plenty    of    exercise, 


plenty  of  right  land  of  food  and  s 
keep  within  bounds  of  reason. 

Irrigation  next  is  of  utmost  imp 
tance.  Drink  plenty  of  water  betwt 
meals,  none  with  meals.  Again,  keep 
mind  that  too  much  rain  will  wash  aw 
the  seeds,  too  little  will  dry  them  ■ 
So  use  common  sense. 

I  have  thought  is  necessary  to  preo 
the  exercises  for  the  abdomen  with 
above  advice  so  as  to  preclude  the  d 
ger  of  having  the  good  effects  of 
exercise  offset  by  faulty  attention 
your    personal    hygiene.       The    troc 
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ith  people  is  that  when  they  earn  a  lit- 
:  more  than  they  actually  need  to  sub- 
it  upon  they  use  all  energy  for  think- 
g,  even  when  at  meals.  The  food 
les  down  insufficiently  masticated  only 
rot  in  the  stomach.  The  rot  causes 
Ls,  which  distends  the  intestines  and 
at  causes  great  distress. 

So  think  of  what  you  are  doing.  Give 
e  stomach  a  chance  and  then  the  stom- 
h  will  give  the  brain  a  chance  to 
heme  out  some  clever  things  whereby 
lu  will  be  enabled  to  procure  some 
)od  fertilizer  for  the  delectation  of  the 
3macfa. 

After  reading  the  above  and  still  not 
iderstanding  it,  then  start  the  abdoiti- 
al  exercises  anyway,  and  keep  them  up 
ice  a  day  for  a  month.  In  that  time 
>ur  thoughts  will  gradually  change  to 
e  better  in  regard  to  diet.  Next  clim- 
ate one  or  two  of  the  exercises  that 
em  of  least  importance  to  you.  Keep 
>  this  elimination  process  until  only  one 

left,  and  that  one  will  allow  you  to  re- 
in what  improvement  you  gained. 

These  exercises  are  specific  as  well  as 


of  immense  benefit  to  all  of  the  lumbar 
organs,  because  the  limbs  are  raised 
while  performing  the  exercises,  and  this 
allows  all  the  blood  to  flow  into  the  parts 
exercised. 

Exercise  I. 
Lie  on  the  back  with  the  calves  of  the 
legs  on  a  chair.  Next  make  a  serious 
attempt  to  assume  a  sitting  position 
without  in  any  way  aiding  yourself  with 
the  legs.  Quite  a  hard  exercise  for  the 
upper  part  of  the  stomach. 

Exercise  II. 
In   addition  to  raising  of  body,  also 
raise  legs  of  the  chair,  trying  your  best 
to  reach  the  chin  with  the  knees.     Splen- 
did for  the  whole  abdomen. 

Exercise  III. 
Raise  legs  off  chair  and  straighten 
them  out,  the  arms  under  the  head  just 
simply  for  comfort.  Try  to  push  legs 
and  hips  directly  towards  ceiling.  Fine 
for  lower  abdomen. 


Exercise  IV. 
Hold  legs  as  nearly  upright  as  you 
reasonably  can,  similar  to  Exercise  III, 
but  with  hands  and  arms  alongside  of 
body.  A  regular  crusher  to  those  suf- 
fering with  constipation. 


Exercise  V. 
Put  a.  cushion  on  the  chair  and  sit  on 
it.  Try  to  get  balance  so  that  equilib- 
rium can  be  kept  and  then  allow  tbe 
upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  body  to 
hang  perfectly  loose  on  each  of  the  two 
sides  of  the  chair.  Very  good  to  draw 
overflow  of  blood  from  the  parts  worked 
in  previous  exercises. 

Exercise  VI. 

From  the  last  exercise  raise  both  body 
and  legs  to  the  highest  point  possible. 
Be  careful  not  to  tumble  off  the  chair. 
Help  yourself  at  first  with  one  hand  by 
holding  on  back  of  chair.  Splendid  for 
abdomen  and  whole  of  the  front  of  the 
body. 

In  beginning  these  exercises  do  each 
one  three  or  four  times,  gradually  in- 
creasing up  to  any  number.  The  exer- 
cises were  posed  for  by  one  of  my  pupils, 
Mr.  Arthur  Gontran  Goldbach. 


THE  SCIENCE  OF  MEDICINE 


IS  a  movement  to  erect  a  monu- 
Pocahontas  at  Jamestown,  Va., 
ement  which  owed  its  preserva- 
he  Indian  Princess.  Pocahontas 
first  Christian  among  the  aborig- 
first  Virginian  to  speak  English ; 
sd  many  lives  from  starvation, 
i  a  remarkable  woman  in  many 


igenious  test  of  sobrie^  is  now 
xperimentally  adopted  in  Conti- 
)wns.  On  entering  a  public  house 
Id-be  drinker  finds  that  the  only 
the  bar  lies  along  a  platform 
vo  feet  high,  ascended  by  three 
This  platform  is  about  twelve 
/ide  and  fifty  yards  long,  foUow- 
j-zag  course,  with  here  and  there 
icle  that  has  to  be  stepped  over. 
lO  has  already  had  a   drop  too 


the  padded  floor  especially  prepared  to 
receive  him.  Sober  ones  are  served  in 
the  order  in  which  they  reach  the  bar; 
if  they  require  another  drink  they  must 
thus  practically  certain  to  fall  .  traverse  the  platform  a  second  time,  and 
s  narrow  and  difficult  pathway  to     so  on. 


THE     SCIENCE     OF     MEDICINE. 
No.  2. 


By  Jas.  Montgomery. 


former  article  we  allowed  the 
of  the  medical  profession  to 
r  their  art,  but  those  we  heard  did 
I  to  admire  their  own  profession, 
not  all,  of  those  men  are  dead, 
profession  of  drugging  has  ad- 
steadily  until  at  present  it  bears 
:  resemblance  to  the  same  pro- 
)f  twenty-five  or  fifty  years  ago. 
ural  query  which  arises  in  the 
f  laymen  is  this:  Does  it  come 
rer  to  being  an  exact  science 
en  Sir  Thomas  Watson  and  Dr. 


Mason  Good  and  others  had  it  on  the 
rack  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago?  I 
think  it  does.  In  fact  I'm  sure  that  it 
is  a  very  exact  science  in  many  respects, 
but — to  quote  the  words  of  Sir  Thomas 
again — "Certainly  the  greatest  gap  in 
the  science  of  medicine  is  to  be  found 
in  its  final  and  supreme  stage — the  stage 
of  therapeutics."  In  other  words,  it  is 
a  science  all  right,  but  it  is  no  good  as 
a  cure  for  disease  1  And  to  show  that 
this  is  the  opinion  of  the  medical  men  of 
to-day   I   will  quote    from  Dr.  Potter's 
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Materia  Medica  (Quiz-Compends) 
concerning  the  action,  or  rather  the  ef- 
fect of  some  of  the  most  common  drugs. 
Some  of  these  drugs  are  used  promis- 
cuously by  people  who  know  nothing  of 
their  deadly  effects. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  bromides  used 
to  produce  sleep,  quiet  nervous  irrita- 
tion, relieve  headaches,  etc.,  and  we 
find  that  ^'continued  for  some  time  they 
produce  gastric  catarrh.  They  reduce 
the  number  of  respirations,  and  the 
heart's  action  and  force." 

"They  impair  mobility  and  the  sexual 
functions,  cause  great  pallor  and  emacia- 
tion, lowered  body-temperature,  cause 
acne  on  the  face  and  upper  extremities, 
fetid  breath,  dysphagia,  sluggish  re- 
flexes, etc.,  etc."  All  this  and  much  more 
which  may  happen  to  the  ignorant  users 
of  the  bromides  is  called  "Bromism." 
Dr.  Potter  acknowledges  that  their  use 
is  terribly  abused  by  patients,  by  nurses, 
and  even  by  physicians." 

Antimony  (Tartar  Emetic)  he  says, 
in  small  doses  is  very  efficient  in  acute 
inflammation  of  the  respiratory  tract,  but 
in  "larger  doses  it  produces  vomiting 
and  purging,  with  evacuations  much  like 
the  rice-water  discharges  of  cholera,  and 
great  prostration  of  the  vital  powers. 
Toxic  doses  produce  similar  symptoms, 
with  epigastric  pain,  cyanosis,  delirium, 
motor  and  sensory  paralysis,  suppres- 
sion of  urine,  collapse — much  the  phe- 
nomena of  Asiatic  cholera."  Why  not 
use  Asiatic  cholera  germs  instead  of 
antimony  and  get  same  results? 

Hydrastis  (Golden  Seal),  he  claims, 
"promotes  appetite  and  digestion,"  but 
he  confesses  "long  continued  it  deranges 
digestion  and  causes  constipation"  (that 
prolific  cause  of  countless  morbid  con- 
ditions).    "It  is  an  antiperiodic,  and  a 


protoplasmic  poison,  arresting  the  move- 
ment of  the  white  blood  corpuscles." 
These  white  blood  corpuscles  are  the 
defenders  of  the  body  against  the  intru- 
sion of  disease  germs  and  malaria 
poisons,  but  Golden  Seal  arrests  their 
movement,  and  leaves  the  body  open  to 
invasion.  A  great  remedy  indeed!  He 
also  says  it  is  good  for  constipation.  He 
said  it  caused  constipation  also!  The 
latter  statement  is  the  correct  one. 

Eucalyptus  "promotes  appetite  and 
digestion,  stimulates  the  flow  of  saliva 
and  gastric  juice,  etc.,"  but  in  larger 
doses  it  "causes  great  muscular  weak- 
ness, nausea  and  vomiting,  indigestion, 
diarrhoea,  and,  if  continued,  will  irritate 
and  congest  the  kidneys." 

Even  bismuth,  given  so  frequently  to 
check  diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  "after  a 
time  produces  constipation,  and  always 
gives  to  the  stool  and  to  the  tongue  a 
dark  clay  color,  by  reason  of  its  con- 
version in  part  to  a  sulphide  in  the  gas- 
tro-intestinal  canal."  He  says  also  that 
the  commercial  preparations  of  bismuth 
are  usually  contaminated  with  arsenic 

Another  very  common  dope  is  called 
by  the  fanciful  name  of  Ferrum  (iron), 
and  is  said  by  Dr.  Potter  to  be  "indi- 
cated in  anaemia,"  when  it  improves  the 
blood,  "increasing  the  number  of  red 
corpuscles,  and  improves  the  appetite 
and  digestion,"  which  all  sounds  very 
well,  indeed,  if  we  did  not  read  on  and 
find  that  in  "large  doses  it  causes  nausea 
and  vomiting"  and  "acts  injuriously  on 
the  teeth."  "It  should  be  given  after 
meals,  and  necessarily  suspended  for  a 
time  to  avoid  deranging  the  digestion." 
Although  he  said  that  it  "promotes  ap- 
petite and  digestion"!  Strange  how  it 
could  both  derange  and  promote  the  di- 
gestion!    We  cannot  but  wonder  why, 
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iron  is  needed,  it  is  not  given  as 
in   tomatoes   and   other   natural 

:  composition  of  Cod  Liver  Oil  is 

as  follows:  "Consists  chiefly  of 
md  margarin,  with  a  peculiar  prin- 
-Gadinin, — ^also  propylamin,  bile 
iients,  and  traces  of  sulphuric  and 
loric  acids,  bromine,  iodine,  phos- 
>,  iron,  lime  and  magnesia."  Quite 
ay  of  ingredients  for  the  popular 
iting  oil  so  often  and  so  freely 
in  convalescence,  etc.  Most  of 
"traces"  found  in  cod  liver  oil  arc 
Doison,  as  sulphuric  acid,  bromine, 
,  pjlosphorus,  iron,  etc.,  etc. 
I  even  Cascara  Sagrada  (which 
e  bark  of  the  California  buck- 
*)  one  of  the  mildest,  and  prob- 
east  objectionable  of  the  cathar- 
'contains  several  resins,  also  a 
e  oil,  much  tannin,  etc."  In  fact, 
ns  that  any  drug  you  may  wish  to 
>n  has  some  very  great  objections, 
ing  to  "Materia  Medica." 
Castor  Oil,  he  says:    "The  purer 

the    less     purgative.     It    consists 

'  of  ricinoleic  acid  combined  with 

m. 

I  the  things  which  will  happen  to 

he  uses  Mercury  in  its  various 
ations    (as    Calomel,    Blue   Mass 

Blue  Ointment,  Corrosive  Sub- 
,  and  a  multitude  of  others)  is 
h  to  make  one  wonder  why  on 
it  is  used  at  all.  Certainly  the 
y  is  far  worse  than  the  diseases  for 
it  is  used.  Says  Dr.  Potter: 
are  incompatible  with  almost 
hing"— speaking  of  the  chlorides 
rcury.  He  further  admits  that, 
combination  of  calomel  with  hy- 
oric  acid  (the  acid  of  the  stomach 
)  is  apt  to  produce  corrosive  sub- 


limate" or  bichloride  of  mercury,  one  of 
the  most  deadly  of  poisons,  and  a  thor- 
ough disinfectant  when  only  one  part 
bichloride  to  i,ooo  parts  water! 

He  also  says  on  one  page  that,  "The 
red  iodide  and  the  cyanide  are  irritant 
poisons,"  and  on  the  next  page  says  this : 
"The  cyanide  in  doses  of  gr.  1/50-1/100 
has  many  advocates,  and  is  undoubtedly 
efficient  for  this  disease" — diphtheria. 

And  just  how  an  "irritant  poison" 
could  benefit  the  delicate  human  system 
under  any  circumstances  is  hard  for  one 
to  understand.  But  I  can't  continue  this 
forever,  as  one  would  have  to  take  up 
every  drug  on  the  list  to  have  it  com- 
plete, for  they  all  have  some  drawback 
or  other,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  author 
of  "Materia  Medica."  And  we  see  now 
very  clearly  that  there  is  a  more  certain 
knowledge  about  the  effect  of  various 
drugs  than  formerly — especially  about 
the  bad  effects.  But  there  still  remains 
that  "gap"  in  the  therapeutic  stage  of 
the  system  which  still  takes  in  its  mul- 
titude of  victims,  and  still  remains  un- 
bridgedl  It  seems  queer  that  the  peo- 
ple themselves  do  not  reject  such  an  un- 
certain system,  and  turn  en  masse  to  the 
principles  and  practices  of  such  journals 
of  our  beloved  Health  for  relief. 
Those  who  have  done  so  find  not  only  a 
cure  but  a  preventative  also,  which  is 
worth  much  more.  Verily:  "In  vain 
thou  shalt  use  many  medicines,  for  thou 
shalt  not  be  cured,"  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that,  "Thou  hast  no  healing  medi- 
cines/^ (Jer.  46:11  and  30:13.)  So 
what  is  the  use  in  trying  to  get  healing 
out  of  something  whose  nature  it  is  to 
destroy — ^the  very  opposite  of  healing. 
It  never  has  been,  it  is  not,  nor  will  it 
ever  be  so. 


Conducted  by  Harriet  Heuiup  Van  Clevb, 


DECEMBER. 
What  babe  new  bora  is  this  that  in  a 

manger  cries! 
Near  on  her  lonely  bed  his  happy  mother 

lies. 
Ohl  see  the  air  is  shaken    with    white 

heavenly  wings — 
This  is  the  Lord  of  all  the  earth,  this  is 

the  King  of  Kings. 

"The  star  that  shines  in  Bethlehem 
Shines  still  and  shall  not  cease. 
And   we   listen   still   to   the   tidings   of 
Glory  and  of  Peace." 

The  Christmas  festival  never  grows 
old  or  stale.  It  always  comes  with  a 
freshness  and  joy,  and  warms  the  heart 
of  the  world  into  kindness  and  love. 
You  can  feel  its  approach  in  the  very 
air.  The  shop  windows  blossom  into 
beauty,  the  odor  of  the  pine  and  the 
glowing  red  of  the  holly  are  on  every 
street  comer.  The  faces  of  the  shop- 
pers are  wreathed  in  smiles,  and  arms 
filled  with  bundles  whisper  happy 
secrets.  Rich  and  poor,  high  and  low, 
are  as  one  in  their  joyful  anticipations 
of  the  festival.  It  is  the  dearest  and 
best  festival  of  all  the  year,  because  of 
its  loving  unselfishness. 

It  is  the  one  day  when  the  thought  of 


every  heart  is  entirely  for  others.  It 
has  been  the  inspiration  of  the  greatest 
of  painters,  and  has  been  the  inspiriog 
theme  of  the  grandest  music  Handel't 
Messiah  is  one  of  the  triumphs  of  the 
world  in  music,  and  the  stately  poems  of 
the  nativity  are  familiar  to  us  all. 

In  all  civilized  countries  the  annual 
recurrence  of  Christmas  has  been  cel^ 
brated  with  various  festivities.  In  none, 
however,  was  it  more  joyfully  welcomed 
than  in  Old  England.  In  that  country  it 
was  the  custom  on  Christmas  eve,  aftei 
the  usual  devotions  were  over,  to  light 
large  candles,  and  throw  on  the  hcartb 
a  huge  log  called  the  Yule  log,  ot 
Christmas  block. 

At  court  and  in  the  homes  of  the 
wealthy  an  officer  named  Lord  of  Mi^ 
rule  was  appointed  to  superintend  the 
revels.  In  Scotland  the  person  ap- 
pointed to  superintend  the  fun  wai 
called  the  Abbot  of  Unreason. 

The  Christmas  tree  has  become  a  pre- 
vailing fashion.  By  most  persons  it  is 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  Germany; 
such,  however,  is  not  the  fact  The 
Christmas  tree  is  from  Egypt,  and  its 
origin  dates  from  a  period  long  ante- 
cedent to  ^e  Christmas  era.  The  pata 
tree  is  known  to  put  forth  shoots  eveiy 
mcmth,  and    this    tree  widi    its    twelve 
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m  it  was  used  in  Egypt  at  the 
the  winter  solstice  as  a  symbol 
fear  completed.  Egyptian  asso- 
of  a  very  early  date  still  mingle 
e  tradition  and  customs  of  the 
as  tree.  But  the  Christmas  tree, 
standing  what  has  gone  before, 
)t  came  to  us  directly  from  Ger- 


:ent  article  in  the  New  York  Sun 
deal  culture,  says  that  most  per- 
link  that  because  they  cannot 
I  great  deal  of  time  in  physical 
it  is  useless  to  attempt  an3rthing 
sort,  when,  if  they  would  follow 
simple  rules  of  exercise^  they 
ind  themselves  much  less  tired  at 
I  of  busy  days.  There  are  two 
I  exercises  which  should  never 
ensed  with  by  women  who  wish 
)  in  good  health,  and  retain  a 
ss  of  face  and  grace  of  figure. 
)reathing  is  the  first  and  most 
ry  of  these,  as  it  will  insure  per- 
rculation,  prevent  colds,  prove 
when  one  is  tired,  give  a  healthy 
>  the  skin  and  strengthen  the  ac- 
the  heart.  Next  to  this  stands 
rcise  of  raising  the  hands  above 
d,  then  touching  them  to  the  floor 
:  bending  the  knees.  This  move- 
rill  reduce  the  hips  and  lengthen 
st,  and  give  grace  and  suppleness 
)ody.  It  has  been  said  that  wom- 
ild  add  ten  years  to  their  life  if 
ould  practise  the  habit  of  going 
quiet  room  and  lying  down  in  a 
[y  relaxed  condition  for  half  an 
r  even  twenty  minutes  every  day. 
;,  of  course,  out  of  the  question 
lany  busy  women,  and  yet  there 
r  who  could  not  at  some  time  dur- 


ing the  day  spend  at  least  ten  minutes 
in  such  a  manner,  and  even  that  short 
time  will  do  much  toward  resting  and 
strengthening  tired  nerves  and  body,  or 
simply  sit  quietly  and  close  the  eyes  and 
pass  the  hand  quietly  over  the  face  and 
let  it  rest  on  the  eyes  and  temples  (the 
warmth  of  the  palm  possesses  most 
soothing  and  healing  powers),  would  be 
a  little  respite  from  the  tense  condition  in 
which  poor,  long-suffering  nerves  are 
kept 

The  frequent  use  of  an  eye  cup  filled 
with  tepid  water  and  made  about  the 
saltness  of  a  tear,  or  a  solution  of 
boracic  acid,  will  rest  and  strengthen 
tired  eyes  and  quickly  arrest  inflamma- 
tion. 

To  remove  wrinkles  in  the  neck  throw 
the  head  back  several  times  night  and 
morning  to  put  the  skin  on  a  "stretch," 
and  smooth  out  the  wrinkles.  At  the 
same  time  rub  the  neck  with  a  good 
cream,  and  pinch  and  massage  to  in- 
crease the  circulation. 

There  is  no  better  treatment  for  bring- 
ing color  and  glow  to  the  hair  than  by 
brushing  it  thoroughly  once  a  day.  This 
very  act  in  itself  is  an  excellent  phys- 
ical exercise.  Orris  root  powder 
dusted  over  the  hair  is  often  a  substi- 
tute for  frequent  shampooing.  Sprinkle 
the  powder  into  the  hair  and  rub  it  well 
into  the  scalp,  then  brush  it  out.  Orris 
is  one  of  the  few  powders  which  may  be 
used  for  this  purpose  as  it  will  not  stop 
the  pores.  It  is  cleansing  and  good  for 
the  hair. 


"At  Christmas  tide  the  open  hand 
Scatters  its  bounty  o'er  sea  and  land. 
And  none  are  left  to  grieve  alone. 
For  love  is  Heaven  and  claims  its  own." 
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We  have  given  no  hints  in  this  num- 
ber for  table  decorations,  having  devoted 
so  much  time  to  this  subject  in  last  year's 
Christmas  Health.  The  quotations  for 
Christmas  dinner  cards,  which  proved 
so  popular  last  year,  and  for  which  the 
editor  received  so  many  requests,  will 
be  sent  on  application  to  the  editor  of 
the  department.  A  new  set  having  been 
prepared. 


The  General  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  have  demonstrated  their  useful- 
ness, -as  well  as  their  desire  not  only  to 
study  and  improve  along  literary  lines, 
but  to  do  everything  possible  in  their 
power,  for  the  betterment  of  the  home. 
Mrs.  Decker,  the  President  of  the  Feder- 
ation, says,  "It  is  often  charged  in  the 
press  and  by  many  persons  that  club 
women  are  opposed  to  home  life,  house- 
keeping, domesticity,  etc.  The  great 
majority  of  club  members  are  home- 
makers — thoughtful,  earnest  wives  and 
mothers,  who  are  giving  their  best  ef- 
forts to  the  solution  of  the  problems  of 
their  own  and  their  children's  lives.  They 
are  the  grand  army,  the  majority,  the 
ninety  per  cent.,  who  make  the  splendid, 
sturdy  Americanism  which  must  be  the 
hope  of  the  future."  For  this  reason  the 
work  of  the  Household  Economics  and 
Pure  Food  Committees  of  the  General 
Federation  is  of  unusual  interest  to  club 
members.  Ten  years  ago  a  club-woman 
started  in  San  Francisco  an  investigation 
of  the  markets.  This  was  done  by  Mrs. 
Guthrie,  who  is  now  the  present  head  of 
the  Pure  Food  Committee,  whose  object 
is  the  collection  and  spreading  of  all  in- 
formation pertaining  to  pure  food  and 
in  aiding  in  every  way  the  passage  of 
national  and  state  laws.  The  club- 
women have  come  to  realize  how  much 


may  be  done  for  the  nation  by  beginning 
right  in  their  own  kitchens.  In  many 
clubs  throughout  the  country  one  meet- 
ing will  be  devoted  to  the  kitchen,  the 
location,  furnishing  and  care.  Another 
meeting  will  be  devoted  to  the  study  of 
proper  foods,  and  here  will  come  in 
some  exhaustive  work  on  the  pure  food 
question.  Mrs.  Winslow  says  in  the 
Delineator,  "The  intelligent  club-woman 
has  found  that  many  things  must  come 
into  consideration  in  planning  the  meals 
of  her  household.  She  has  the  problem 
of  making  the  tastes  of  her  family  and 
the  limitations  of  her  purse  correspond 
to  the  science  of  nutrition  and  economy. 
She  must  learn  to  adapt  the  food  of 
the  family  to  the  intricate  machine,  the 
htunan  body,  and  to  provide  for  it  such 
fare  as  will  give  it  energy  and  life  with 
as  little  waste  and  as  little  friction  as 
possible."  The  "simple  life"  has  been 
talked  to  the  tiresome  end,  but  a  more 
simple  home  life  is  what  every  hous^ 
keeper  should  aim  for.  Clean  houses  and 
pure  food  constitute  a  problem  fhat 
comes  close  to  every  woman's  heart. 

Among  the  helps  to  individual  and 
club  study  along  these  lines  are  the  s^ 
ries  of  dietary  studies  which  have  been 
issued  from  time  to  time  during  the  past 
ten  years  by  the  office  of  experiment  sta- 
tions. United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington,  D.  C.  These  cost 
five  and  ten  cents  each.  Two  of  the 
best  to  begin  with  are  Bulletin  28  re- 
vised and  Bulletin  129.  The  latter  gives 
menus  for  several  days  at  different 
prices  with  itemized  list  of  materials 
used  and  cost  of  each.  Other  helpful 
books  are  the  "Dietary  Computer"  and 
several  other  by  Mrs.  Ellen  H.  Richards. 
All  of  which  we  reccMnmend  to  the 
readers  of  Health. 
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RECIPES, 
a    carnivorous    production, 
ave  meals  at  least  three  times 


thickens,   drop   in   twenty-four   oysters. 
Boil  up  and  take  off  immediately. 


ICE  Griddlecakes. 
e  cup  of  warm  boiled  rice 
m  cooked  until  very  soft,  and 
a  cup  of  sweet  milk,  half  a 
'  salt,  a  tablespoon  of  melted 
rwo  of  cream,  and  the  yolks 
of  two  eggs  beaten  sepa- 
stiff.  Mix  thoroughly,  then 
1  flour  to  hold  the  rice  to- 
i  thin  batter  and  bake  on  a 


Devilled  Apples. 
relish  use  the  sourest  apples 
Peel,  core  and  slice  into  a 

water.  Add  equal  weight 
water,  of  light  brown  sugar, 
of  apples  allow  the  juice  and 

of  three  lemons,  two  ounces 

p'ated  ginger,  and  two  tea- 

of    paprika.       Boil    together 

,pples  look  transparent,  then 

hot,  in  jars.    This  is  fine  to 

meat. 


ithem  recipe   for   Christmas 

JRKEY    AND    OySTER     SaUCE. 

a  turkey  in  plenty  of  water; 
id  stuff  with  following: 
ir  oysters,  bread  crumbs,  salt 
r,  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
T.  Flour  it  all  over  and  sew 
Lg.  Boil  two  hours  or  more, 
'ake  liquor  of  twenty-four 
ison  with  salt  and  pepper,  put 
pound  of  butter  and  put  on 
a  quarter  pound  of  butter 
^h  flour  to  make  a  stiff  paste, 
le  hot  sauce  and  boil  until  it 


Lemon  Rice  PuDDiNa 
Boil  a  cup  of  well-washed  rice  in  a 
quart  of  milk  until  very  soft.  Add  to 
it  while  hot  the  beaten  yolks  of  three 
^gg^s  the  juice  and  grated  rind  of  two 
lemons.  Eight  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar 
and  a  pinch  of  salt.  If  too  thick  add  a 
little  milk.  It  should  be  rather  thicker 
than  boiled  custard.  Turn  it  into  a  pud- 
ding dish,  beat  the  whites  of  the  eggs 
very  stiff  with  six  tablespoonfuls  of 
powdered  sugar,  spread  over  the  top 
and  brown  delicately  in  a  slow  oven. 


Quick  Turkish  Soup. 
Stir  a  teaspoonful  of  beef  extract  into 
one  quart  of  boiling  water ;  add  a  table- 
spoonful  of  grated  onion,  a  saltspoonful 
of  celery  seed.  When  this  reaches  the 
boiling  point  pour  it  slowly  over  the 
well-beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs.  Have 
ready  drained,  four  tablespoonfuls  of 
boiled  rice,  add  and  serve  at  once. 

Mrs.  Rorer. 


Steamed  Pudding, 
Take  two  eggs  well  beaten,  one  cupful 
of  sweet  milk,  sifted  flour  enough  to 
make  a  very  stiff  batter,  two  large  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  baking  powder,  a  pinch  of 
salt,  apples  or  any  kind  of  fruit  can  be 
stirred  in.  Steam  one  hour,  and  serve 
with  sweet  foamy  sauce. 


"When  twilight  shadows  softly  fall 

Across  the  fading  light. 
And  vesper  bells  in  music  call 

The  heralds  of  the  night, 
O,  hour  that  breathes  of  peace  and  rest 

To  those  who  sadly  roam. 
Hour  that  is  dearest,  sweetest,  best, 
When  evening  brings  us  homcl" 
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USEFUL  HINTS. 

Outer  leaves  of  lettuce,  which  are  not 
attractive  for  salad,  can  be  boiled  or 
stewed  and  served  as  greens. 


Soaking  a  dish  in  which  something 
has  browned  in  water  containing  a  little 
sal  soda,  lye  or  ashes,  is  far  better  than 
to  scrape  it. 


Broken  molds  of  lemon  or  coflFee  jelly 
can  be  remolded  by  simply  warming  the 
gelatine  most  gently,  then  turning  into 
molds. 


In  filling  a  lamp  or  other  vessel  in 
which  it  is  impossible  to  see  the  height 
of  the  liquid  use  a  definite  measure. 


Watch  the  nap  in  sweeping  a  carpet 
in  order  to  bring  out  the  design  to  ad- 
vantage. 


To  renovate  black  silk,  sponge  with 
black  coffee,  then  iron. 


Be  careful  to  never  buy  very  coarsely 
grained  granulated  sugar  which  is  of  an 
uncertain  whiteness.     It  is  not  pure. 


A  down  sateen  comfortable  may  be 
washed  as  follows:  Make  a  good  suds 
of  fine  white  soap  and  water  not  too  hot, 
in  which  soak  the  quilt  for  an  hour. 
Then  rub  gently  with  the  hands,  rinse 
thoroughly,  and  hang  on  the  line  in  the 
sun.  At  intervals  as  it  is  drying  give 
it  a  good  shaking.  It  may  take  four 
days  to  dry  it  perfectly.  Choose  a  sunny 
time,  and  shake  often.  If  these  direc- 
tions are  followed  strictly  it  will  be  as 
fluffy  and  beautiful  as  ynhen  new. 

Answered  by  request  of  A.  D.  T. 


Press  pieces  of  cream  cheese  between 
halves  of  walnuts.  They  resemble 
cream  walnuts,  and  are  delicious  and 
pretty  with  salad. 


French  chalk  put  on  grease  spots 
made  on  wall  paper  will  remove  them 
entirely.  It  may  require  several  appli- 
cations. 


For  ironing  day,  a  long  strip  of  un- 
painted  wire  netting,  which  is  used  in 
window  screens,  and  folded  into  four  or 
five  thicknesses  a  little  wider  than  a  flat- 
iron  will  be  found  better  than  the  usual 
iron  stand.  Whenever  the  flatirons  get 
sticky  it  can  be  rubbed  over  the  netting 
three  or  four  times  and  cleaned. 


Croquettes  which  are  usually  fried, 
and  are  unhygienic  cooked  in  this  way, 
will  be  found  very  nice  if  prepared  in 
the  usual  way  and  baked. 


The  green  and  blue  stains  made  by 
alcohol  on  a  chafing  dish,  or  anything 
else,  may  be  removed  by  simply  rubbing 
with  a  soft  cloth  moistened  with  am- 
monia. 


If  the  slide  in  the  ash  pit  door  of 
your  furnace  is  painted  white,  you  can 
easily  tell  at  a  glance  whether  or  not 
the  slide  is  open.  When  it  is  closed,  the 
white  enamel  will  show,  and  when  open 
the  enameled  part  will  be  out  of  sight 


When  raking  the  fire  in  the  morning 
in  your  furnace,  fill  the  ash  pot  or  bot- 
tom of  furnace  with  water,  thus  pr^ 
venting  dust  from  arising. 


"We  believe,"  says  the  PacXc  Medical 
Journal,    ''that    if    the    toothbrush    is 
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i  and  sprinkled  with  a  few  drops 
^  per  cent  formalin  and  hung  up 
after  use,  it  will  be  free  from  any 
serious  objection  than  other  toilet 
liences  introduced  by  our  modem 
ition." 


« 


n 


pencil  drawing  or  letter  may  be 
rom  blurring  by  dipping  in  milk 
resher  the  better)  and  allowing  it 


I  am  sure  most  of  the  dear  readers  of 
Health  remember  how  it  was  said  of 
Old  Scrooge"  in  Dickens's  beautiful 
Christmas  Carol,"  "that  he  knew  how 
to  keep  Christmas  as  well  as  any  man 
alive."  May  that  be  as  truly  said  of  us 
all,  and  as  Tiny  Tim  observed: 
"God  bless  us  every  one." 


A    Merry    Christmas    and    a    Happy 
New  Year  to  you  all. 


THE  SALARIES  OF  SINGERS. 


ing  the  three  years  spent  by  Fari- 
1  London  ( 1734-36)  his  income  was 
IS  than  £5,000  a  year.  His  great 
affarelli,  in  1740,  received  at  Ven- 
ligher  salary  than  any  singer  had 
fore — £385  and  a  benefit,  equal  to 
or  a  season  of  three  months.  He 
Dssessed  of  enormous  wealth, 
undred  pounds  a  night  was  paid 
177s  to  Agujari  for  singing  two 
during  her  engagement  at  the 
on  Concerts  at  London ;  it  was  an 
)us  figure  for  those  days.  When 
li  first  came  to  London,  in  1806, 
rgained  for  £2,000  for  singing  at 
lug's  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket 
the  season,  which  lasted  from  13th 
iber  of  that  year  to  August,  1807, 
ir  with  £100  "to  defray  the  ex- 
of  her  journey  to  London,"  and 
le  benefit  free  of  expense.  But 
led  in  receiving  much  more  than 
rhe  total  amount  got  by  her  from 
eatre  in  1807,  including  benefits 
;,ooo,  and  her  total  profits  that 
rith  concerts,  provincial  tour,  etc., 
•16,700. 

J27  Pasta  received  £2,355  '^^  sing- 
iring  the  season  in  London — a 
id  pounds  more  than  she  had  ob- 


tained three  years  before.  The  terms  of 
Lablache,  in  1828,  for  four  months  were 
£1,600,  with  lodging,  and  one  benefit 
night  free  of  all  expenses.  Malibran, 
when  she  came  to  London  in  1833,  sang 
at  Drury  Lane  in  English  opera,  and 
received  £3,200  for  forty  representations, 
with  two  benefits,  which  produced  not 
less  than  £2,000.  At  the  opera  in  Lon- 
don, during  May  and  June  of  1835, 
she  received  £2,775  for  twenty-four  rep- 
resentations. 

Rapid  strides  on  the  road  to  riches 
were  made  by  Alboni.  When  she  came 
to  London,  in  1847,  she  was  engaged  for 
Covent  Garden  at  £500  for  the  season. 
The  day  after  her  first  appearance  the 
management  raised  her  salary  to  £2,000. 
Sontag  got  £6,000  for  singing  during 
six  months  at  her  Majest/s  Theatre  in 
1849. 

Rubini  was  of  a  saving  disposition,  and 
left  one  of  the  largest  fortunes  ever 
accumulated  by  any  member  of  the  pro- 
fession. As  a  specimen  of  his  gains, 
take  the  first  concert  he  gave  at  St 
Petersburg,  in  1843,  when  he  realized 
over  £2,000,  and  was  created  a  colonel, 
and  'l^rector  of  Singing"  in  the  Rus- 
sian dominions  into  the  bargain. 


DIVING  FOR  RECREATION. 


By  G.  H.  Corsan. 


A  gpreat  many  people  have  not  the 
slightest  idea  what  a  fancy  or  gpraceful 
diving  competition  would  consist  of, 
and  the  general  public's  idea  is  that  a 
prize  for  diving  would  be  donated  to 
the  person  who  swam  the  furthest  under 
water.  Now,  this  kind  of  competition 
is  barred  from  amateur  sport  in  Britain 
for  the  simple  and  sensible  reason  that 
competitors  often  drown  themselves 
trying  to  swim  under  water,  and  this  is 
much  more  easily  accomplished  than 
most  people  would  suppose,  and  the 
tendency  is  to  stay  under  until  insensi- 
bility ensues.  If  you  are  swimming 
under  water  and  you  should  feel  a 
thump  in  the  back  of  your  head,  come 
up  immediately,  or  you  are  lost ;  and  in 
fact,  you  have  stayed  under  longer  than 
is  good  for  you,  and  have  injured  your 
heart  already. 

A  person  once  asked  me.  How  it  is 
that  such  a  large  number  of  persons 
manage  to  get  out  of  sight  immediately 
they  tumble  overboard  from  a  rowboat 
or  canoe,  and  cannot  swim  ;  then  some 
one  dives  in  after  them  and  cannot  see 
them  ?  The  reason  for  this  is  that  they 
do  not  dive  right.  Now,  if  they  would 
dive  down  deep  and  below  where  the 
person  sank  and  then  turn  over  and 
look  up,  they  would  be  far  more  apt  to 
see  and  locate  the  struggling  unfortu- 
nate. 

Would-be  suicides  had  better  try  div- 
ing, and  probably  they  would  change 
their  minds  and  find  life  worth  while. 

In  diving  keep  your  eyes  open,  keep 
your  knees  stiff  and  legs  close  together. 


Diving  is  good  sport  for  the  "has  been" 
swimmer,  as  it  is  not  so  strenuous.  An 
old  man  can  enjoy  diving  as  well  as  a 
young  man.  It  is  very  seldom  that  you 
find  a  fast  swimmer  and  expert  diver  in 
the  same  man,  for  the  rule  is  that  good 
divers  are  indifferent  swimmers,  and 
vice  versa.  If  the  weather  is  cold  and 
you  are 
giving  a 
diving 
exhibi- 
tion, ac- 
cording 
to  sched- 


\ 


/ 
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ule,  you  will  find 

great  benefit   in 

rubbing  the  body 

well  with  cotton- 

seed  oil;   this 

keeps  the  heat  in  "^ 

the    body :     and 

also  use  a  wool 

bathing  suit,  as  it 

does  not  hold  the 

water,  and  you  have  a  chance  to  warm 

between  dives. 

All  kinds  of  dives  can  be  performed 
from  a  horizontal  bar  and  double  rings, 
or  more  properly  speaking,  entries  into 
the  water,  more  or  less  graceful,  for 
strictly,  a  dive  is  a  header  and  not  a 
feet-first  entry  into  the  water. 

Some  people  when  they  have  nothing 
to  do,  eat ;  others  drink  whiskey,  and 
the  result  is  that  their  kidneys  are  so 
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follow  the  head,  then  throw  the  hands 
forward  and  break  a  way  into  the  water. 
In  the  back  somersault  keep  your  eyes 
open,    and    when    yon   see  the    water 


weak  that  diving  (unless 
the  weather  is  quite  warm) 
hurts  them.  Even  a  gen- 
tle, warm  breeze  blowing 
on  the  wet  body — ^unless 
the  sun  is  very  hot — dis- 
turbs the  circulation  and 
causes  the  average 
person  to  shiver 
andbeuncomfort-  ' 

able.      So    diving  ^' 

should  be  a  sport 
gieoe  and  physical 
hand  in  hand. 


in  which  hy- 
culture    go 


CONTROL  OF 

'  I  am  of  ten  asked, 
control  yourself 
air?  ' 

That  depends  i 
kind  of  a  dive  yon  | 
stance,  a 
dive  off  a  30 
springboard 
with  your 
thus  prevent 
going  side- 
high,  neat, 
yonr   eyes 


BODY. 

How  do  you 
while  in  the 


straighten  out  and  the 
body  will  stop  revol- 
ving. In  the  back-for- 
ward dive  you  are  apt 
to  turn  too  much  and 
strike  on  your  side. 
From  a  high  back- jack- 
knife  do  not  straighten 
out  too  soon,  or  you  will 
go  over  too  far. 

I  am  also  asked.  What 
therapeutic  value  i 
there  in  the  pastime  of  * 

diving  ?  

The  tumbling  and  ^""^^il.",""" 
twisting  motions  in  the 
act  of  fancy  diving  are  excellent  for  the 
liver,  and  a  good  preventive  for  consti- 
pation and  appendicitis.  And  the  deep 
dive  is  a  good  lung  expan- 
der. If  the  air  is  cold  and 
windy,  I  would  advise 
those  who  have  weak 
kidneys  and  poor  circu- 
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lation  to  refrain  from  the  sport  of  div- 
ing. To  ward  off  threatened  insanity 
from  business  worries,  such  a  diversion 
as  fancy  diving  is  like  water  to  the 
thirsty  desert  wanderer. 

GAINER  DIVE. 

Toes  point- 
ed toward 
the  water. 
This  is  half 
a  turn  more 


•*-. 


/ 


than  the  come  back  dive. 


i 


SITTING    SWING    FROM 
TRAPEZE. 

Leave  the  trapeze  on 
the  forward  swing  and 
not  on  the  return,  and  thus 
get  the  benefit  of  the  for- 
ward impetus.  First  work 
up  high. 

This  is 
great  fun, 
and      not 

.  _  Hook  Swnro  orr  Tbatmzm, 

nearly    as 

hard  as  it  appears,  for  the  forward  im- 
petus of  the  swing  sends  you  high  in 
the  air,  where  you  have  time  to  ar- 
range yourself  to  come  down  head 
first. 

TWO  WOODEN  SOLDIERS 
DIVE. 

About  12  feet 
is  right  height 
for  this  dive. 
Great  fun  ;  each  . ' '       lay  out 

struggles  to  see  r '  from 

who   comes    up  trapeze. 

the  first.  z;^  Requires 

nerve,  but 
do  it.  Let 
go  of  the 
bar  before 
the  finish 
of      the 

Hakoxko  Dxtb  fbom  Tratwmm,  SWmg, 


HOCK  SWING  OFF    TRAPEZE. 

Swing  up  high  and  get 
the  proper  lay  out,  or  you 
will  go  over  too  far  and 
strike  your  back.  Always 
leave  the  bar  before  the 
finish  of  the  swing. 


GRAND  TOUR  AND  LAY 
OUT,  OR  FLY  AWAY. 

Subject  clasps  his 
knees  for  one-fifth  of  a 
second,  then  straighten 
out  A  good  way  to 
learn  the  Back  Giant 
Swing  on  the  horizontal 
bar.  Requires  energy 
and  nerve. 


Qbaxd  Toum  aw 
LatOut. 


HANGING  DIVE  FROM  TRAPEZE. 

This  IS  a  somewhat  difficult  dive,  }zpvt 
it  can  be  done.    Keep  knees  stiff  aad 


jerk  the  heels  back  and  up,  and  hands 
and  head  down,  as  soon  as  you  leave 
the  swing.  Always  keep  your  feet  to- 
gether and  never  apart. 

DROP  DIVE. 

This  is  splendid  practice  for  con- 
trolling the  body  while  in  the  air.  Do 
not  straighten  out  too  soon,  or  you 
might  go  over  too  far  and  strike  your 
back. 
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THE  CANNON-BALL  DIVE. 

Take  a  good  run,  jump  high,  and  far 
;  from  the  spring-board ;  then  double 
and  hold  that  position  until  just  be- 
e  entering  the  water,  then  straighten 


I  do  so  with  great  deliberateness,  and 
fully  believing  that  I  am  doing  right. 
As  a  boy  I  was  forced  to  go  to  church 
twice  on  Sundays,  and  once  to  Sunday 
school,  besides  learning  the  collect  by 


^ 


"heart."  Olmylbut 
those  were  days  I 
thoroughly     hated. 
And  God  I  looked 
upon   as  a  horrible 
tyrant,    ready    to 
stamp   upon    all 
natural  pleasure. 
Then,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  always  went  to 
sleep  during  the  service, 
but  not  because  the  service 
was  uninteresting,  but  be- 
cause the  poisonous  carbon 
dioxide    sent   me    into    a 
stupor    against   my    will. 
And  let  me  say  to  fathers 
that  if  they  would  but  take 


.1 


.    You  must  not  clasp 
knees,  but  just  double 
ir  arms  up  outside  the 
grhs. 

MORALITY  OF  DIVING. 

was  once  asked  why  I 
»uld  go  swimming  and  diving  on  the 
rd's  Day  instead  of  to  church  and 
aday  school.    In  answer,  I  say,  that 


Dbop  Dxts. 


more  interest  in  their  sons  and  less  in 
drinking  whiskey  at  their  club,  that 
they  would  be  a  joy  to  their  God,  and 
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not  a  subject  of  contempt  and  pity. 
Now,  if  this  should  apply  to  the  reader, 
let  me  suggest  that  you  get  up  and  hike 
to  the  nearest  creek,  river,  pond,  lake  or 
bay,  as  the  case  may  be,  and 
pick  out  a  good  spot  for  a 
swimming  club.    And  if  a 


If 


minister  of 
Christ  should 
read  and  re- 
sent what  I 
say,  let  me  remind  you  that  as  a  counter 
attraction  to  the  gambling  dens,  houses 
of  vice  and  drinking  hells,  I  say  that 
high  and  graceful  diving  is  of  God,  and 
not  of  the  evil  one,  and  I  know  where  I 
am  at. 

SOME  REMARKS. 

As  a  rule,  judges  of  diving  competi- 
tions do  not  dive  themselves,  therefore, 
it  behooves  competitors  to  ask  their 
judges  what  they  consider  good  and 
bad  diving.  If  a  competitor  desires  to 
enter  the  water  like  a  knife,  without  a 
splash,  then  he  shall  have  to  take  a  deep 
dive ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he 
wants  his  head  out  before  his  feet  are 
in,  then  he  must  make  a  splash.  I  was 
once  asked  why  so  many  men  become 
blind  diving?  Simple,  leave  whiskey 
alone ;  they  do  not  go  together. 

As  far  as  I  know  there 

are  about  thirty  different 

dives. 


NAMES  or  THIRTY  DIFFERENT  DIVES. 

1.  Neat  dive  forward. 

2.  Back  forward  dive.  4.  Swan  dive. 

3.  Hand  stand  dive.      5.  Butterfly  dive. 

6.  Forward  jack-knife  dive. 

7.  Back  jack-knife  dive. 

8.  Come  back  dive. 

9.  Back  dive. 

10.  Long  plunge,  head  first 

11.  Long  plunge,  feet  first. 

12.  Hang  dive. 

13.  Back  somer- 
sault 

14.  Forward 
somersault 

15.  Sitting  dive 

18.  Lay  out,  **^  off  trapeze, 
or  fly  away  \  16.  Hanging  dive 
off  trapeze,  \                 off  trapeze, 

19.  Hock  ^    17.  Hanging  by 
swing  off  *•               knees  off 
horizontal  \                  trapeze, 
bar.  \ 

20.  Grand 
tour  and  lay 
out  horizon- 
tal bar. 

21.  Swing, 
then  turn 
hands  and 
over  the  bar. 

22.  Giant 
swing  and  lay  out. 

23.  Double  somersault. 

25.  Combination  apart. 

26.  Running  high  dive,  30  feet. 

27.  One  and  a  half.       28.  Gainer. 

29.  Two  wooden  soldiers. 

30.  Cannon-ball  dive. 


Canhon-Bau.  Din. 

24.  Flapjack. 


Lox«  Pluii««,  Tmn  FiBsr.-Taken  off  a  low  Bpring  board ;  dlstanc©  mcamired  to  tow ; 
most  not  move  In  water ;  arma  extended  high  oyer  head. 


\ 


THE  EATING-HABIT. 
HOW  TO  GET  THE  RIGHT  EATING-HABIT. 


By  George  Propheter. 


ting  habit  is  one  of  the  oldest, 
le  most  essential,  one  of  the 
p-rooted  habits  to  which  every 
)eing  is  subject;  and  conse- 
vhen  we  go  wrong  in  this  Habit, 
>f  the  many  ways  in  which  a 
n  go  wrong,  the  consequences 
►rtionately  bad  and  numerous, 
is  only  one  habit  that  is  older 
one,  and  that  is  the  respiration 
Tie  first  thing  we  do  after  we 

is  to  breathe  air;  and  we  do 
very  many  breaths  of  air  (and 
poor  air  at  that)  before  we  are 
into  the  next  oldest  and  next 
KDrtant  physical  habit — that  of 
\nd  this  initiation  generally 
ith  a  loving  kiss  of  welcome, 
^ht,  tender  caress;  after  which 
Durselves  "held  in  happy  arras 

upon  life's  drifted  font,"  tak- 
Hrst  meal,  if  we  are  so  fortu- 
:o  have  a  healthy  mother  who 

her  own  child,  instead  of  being 
le  many  unfortunates  who  are 
I  to  take  their  first  meal  of  poor 
k  through  a  rubber  nipple, 
out  of  an  old  beer  or  whis- 
tent  medicine  bottle. 
IT  first  trouble  is  generally  the 
ult  of  having  been  fed  too  gen- 
ly  a  fond  and  anxious  mother, 
iks  the  only  way  to  keep  us 
healthy  is  by  keeping  our  stom- 

of  milk — ^her  own  or  cow's- 
the  case  may  be.     And  then 


when  life  is  almost  pressed  out  of  us 
by  the  unusual  distention  of  a  stomach 
so  full  of  milk  as  to  cause  us  pain,  we 
cry  and  kick  as  a  remonstration  against 
this  forced  feeding;  our  language  and 
gesture  are  not  understood,  but  are  in- 
terpreted as  a  demonstration  that  we 
have  not  had  enough,  that  we  are  cry- 
ing and  kicking  for  more  milk,  and  more 
milk  is  forced  into  us  tmtil  finally  the 
body  rebels  and  throws  out  the  excess 
in  the  form  of  cheese  and  by  the  act  of 
vomiting.  This  is  the  second  act  of  the 
tragedy. 

The  next  thing  in  order,  or  rather  in 
disorder,  is  to  give  us  some  lime  wa- 
ter to  prevent  the  curdling,  and  to  make 
the  milk  "set"  well  on  the  stomach. 
This  repeated  day  after  day  is  of  course 
adding  injury  to  insult.  This  consti- 
tutes the  third  act  of  the  drama. 

And  now  we  are  sick.  The  Doctor 
is  called  in,  examines  us,  shakes  his  head, 
frightens  our  parents,  prescribes  two  or 
three  kinds  of  medicines,  requests  that 
they  be  given  to  us  as  directed  on  the 
bottles;  and  above  all,  our  mother  is  in- 
structed to  keep  us  well  nourished.  His 
instructions  are  carried  out  to  the  let- 
ter. This  is  the  fourth  act  of  the  play ; 
and  if  in  this  tragedy,  the  fifth  act,  the 
climax,  in  which  we  play  a  star  part  at 
a  funeral,  does  not  occur,  it  is  conclu- 
sive evidence  that  our  mother,  and  the 
overfeeding,  and  the  medicines  and  the 
doctor  combined  could  not  kill  us,  and 
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proves  that  we  were  strong  enough  to 
withstand  all  these  well-meant  though 
injurious  methods. 

After  this  initial  performance,  we 
may  go  through  these  four  acts  very 
often,  and  in  the  meantime  we  are  thus 
acquiring  the  wrong  habit  of  eating 
more  food  than  we  have  actual  need  for, 
either  for  growth  or  to  replace  tissue 
that  is  worn  out  by  physical  exercise. 

And  this  habit  is  strengthened  and 
complicated  later  by  increasing  the  vari- 
ety of  our  foods;  then,  being  overfed 
and  therefore  lacking  real  hunger,  we 
resort  to  certain  kinds  of  unwholesome 
foods  to  stimulate  our  appetites ;  then  we 
add  spices,  condiments,  too  much  salt, 
vinegars;  then  to  offset  the  effects  of 
these  unnatural,  corroding  stimulants  we 
pile  on  the  soothing  sweets  and  fats  in 
the  form  of  pastries,  puddings,  candies, 
ice  cream,  soda  water,  butter,  cream,  and 
the  like,  until  we  have  become  a  slave 
to  overeating,  and  a  victim  to  all  its  evil 
results  in  many  forms  of  disease,  which 
we  try  to  cure  by  taking  medicines,  but 
which  only  add  the  climax  to  a  succes- 
sion of  wrong  habits  of  eating,  eating 
too  much,  eating  too  great  a  variety,  eat- 
ing wrong  foods,  eating  unwholesome 
foods,  eating  stimulating  foods,  and 
above  all — eating  wrongly,  that  is,  mas- 
ticating insufficiently,  the  worst  bad  sin- 
gle habit  that  is  part  of  the  compound 
which  makes  up  the  wrong  eating-habits. 

We  shall  therefore  devote  the  rest  of 
this  article  to  telling  how  the  thorough, 
complete  mastication-habit  can  and  does, 
to  varying  degrees,  correct  nearly  all 
the  other  bad  habits  in  the  compound  of 
bad  eating-habits;  and  the  remarkable 
fact  about  this  habit  is  that  the  other 


habits  are  corrected  by  it  without  our 
exercising  any  self-denial  as  to  how 
much  we  wish  to  eat,  and  as  to  what  we 
wish  to  eat. 

So  it  is  not  a  question  of  self-denial 
or  of  exercising  the  will-power  except 
in  the  one  direction — to  masticate  every 
morsel  of  food  to  the  degree  of  invol- 
untary deglutition,  which  cannot  be  ac- 
complished by  any  one  except  through 
complete  mastication,  which  of  course  is 
a  relative  term  to  those  who  know  noth- 
ing about  the  involuntary  swallowing 
idea,  so  you  must  first  be  told  something 
about  it. 

If  you  have  been  in  the  habit  of  chew- 
ing a  mouthful  of  bread  or  meat  only 
five  or  ten  times,  and  you  now  double 
or  treble  the  number  of  chews  on  these 
foods,  do  not  think  that  you  are  prac- 
tising complete  mastication — far  from  it 
So  you  must  have  a  guide  by  which  you 
can  know  how  many  chews  may  be  neo 
essary  on  the  different  kinds  of  food  in 
order  to  bring  about  this  involuntary 
swallowing  act 

When  a  piece  of  first-class  whole- 
wheat bread  (which  is  the  only  kind  of 
bread  any  one  ought  to  eat)  is  chewed 
sufficiently  long  to  be  reduced  to  a  liq- 
uid by  the  saliva,  the  mass  sweetens 
more  and  more,  tmtil  swallowing  is  in- 
voluntary. 

The  sweetening  is  the  result  of  a 
chemical  change  made  in  the  starch  by 
the  action  of  the  ptyalin  in  the  saliva 
converting  the  starch  into  sugar,  that  is, 
into  dextrine  or  maltose;  and  this  can- 
not occur  unless  there  is  sufficient  chew- 
ing, sufficient  saliva,  and  sufficient  mix- 
ing. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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By  Chaklbs  A.  Tyrrell,  M.D.,  Editor. 


Absolute  cUanliness^  both  mtirnal  and  ixternal^  is  tfu 
goldgn  key  that  unlocks  the  door  of  perfect  health. 


To  Our  Readers. 

Before  these  lines  present  themselves 
to  our  friends  and  readers,  we  shall  have 
entered  upon  the  closing  month  of  the 
year,  and  as  this  is  the  last  opportunity 
we  shall  have  of  addressing  our  friends, 
personally,  in  1905,  we  feel  that  we 
should  seize  the  opportunity  to  indulge 
in  what  modem  writers  are  pleased  to 
term  a  "heart  to  heart"  talk.  Our  re- 
lations with  our  readers  have  been  of  a 
very  pleasant  and  gratifying  character. 
We  have  received  many  appreciative 
and  commendatory  letters  during  the 
year,  and  they  have  inspired  us  to  do 
our  best  to  reciprocate  the  kindly  feel- 
ing shown  and  to  strive  still  more  earn- 
estly to  justify  the  good  opinion  enter- 
tained of  us.  We  have  the  pleasing  con- 
sciousness of  knowing  that  our  efforts 
to  improve  the  quality  of  the  magazine 
are  appreciated,  especially  in  the  line  o\ 
increasing  the  illustrations  and  adorning 
it  with  a  handsome  cover,  and  now  have 
it  in  contemplation  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  pages;  in  fact,  no  pains  will  be 
spared  to  make  it  the  most  perfect  pub- 
lication   of    its    class.    Whatever    our 


shortcomings  may  have  been,  we  would 
point  out  that  at  this  season  of  the  year 
— the  period  of  universal  good  will 
among  mankind — all  differences  should 
be  adjusted,  all  faults  condoned;  there- 
fore, if  our  readers  should  have  any 
grievance  against  us,  we  trust  they  will 
exercise  the  spirit  of  Christian  charity 
and  overlook  it.  We  are  engaged  in  a 
humanitarian  work,  striving  to  the  best 
of  our  ability  to  improve  the  environ- 
ment of  humanity,  and  earnestly  desire 
the  cordial  co-operation,  not  only  of  our 
readers,  but  of  the  entire  community. 
We  have  nothing  but  the  most  kindly 
feelings  toward  all  men,  and  extend  to 
all,  without  reserve,  our  heartfelt  wishes 
for 

A  Merry  Christmas. 


Should  Epileptics  Marry? 

In  August  last,  a  case  of  great  im- 
portance was  heard  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Errors  of  Connecticut,  regard- 
ing the  constitutionality  of  the  State  law 
prohibiting  the  marriage  of  epileptics. 
The  opinion  of  Judge  Baldwin  was  most 
lucid  and   explicit,  and   clearly  upheld 
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the  validity  of  the  statute.  Few  people 
of  intelligence  will  be  disposed  to  ques- 
tion the  soundness  of  the  decision,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  day  is  not 
far  distant  when  the  Federal  Grovern- 
ment  will  deal  with  the  matter  in  a  com- 
prehensive manner.  Prohibitive  legisla- 
tion along  this  line  is  in  force  in  Michi- 
gan, Kansas,  Minnesota  and  Ohio,  but 
the  provisions  are  not  uniform  in  these 
States,  some  of  them  extending  the 
prohibition  to  other  physical  conditions. 
In  upholding  the  constitutionality  of  the 
law.  Judge  Baldwin  pointed  out  that  as 
the  law  forbade  marriages  within  cer- 
tain degrees  of  kinship,  or  below  a  cer- 
tain age,  it  is  clearly  within  the 
province  of  the  government  to  prevent 
the  consummation  of  such  undesirable 
marriages  as  those  in  which  epileptics 
are  the  contracting  parties.  It  is  true 
that  these  restrictions  appear  to  work 
hardship  in  some  cases,  but  the  essence 
of  good  government  is  the  greatest  good 
of  the  greatest  number,  and  reason  and 
humanity  both  cry  out  at  the  cruel  in- 
justice of  bringing  children  into  the 
world,  as  the  result  of  such  unions,  fore- 
doomed to  suffenng  and  misery.  The 
merely  selfish  gratification  of  an  individ- 
ual should  not,  for  one  moment,  preju- 
dice the  lives  of  future  innocent  prog- 
eny. There  are  other  loathsome  dis- 
eases, equally,  if  not  more,  disastrous  in 
their  consequences  to  future  genera- 
tions, which  should,  and  no  doubt  will, 
be  included  among  the  causes  for  pro- 
hibiting marriage  on  the  part  of  those 
tainted  with  them.  We  can  conceive  of 
no  more  necessary  and  beneficial  legis- 
lation than  that  tending  to  the  benefit  of 
the  yet  unborn,  and  the  general  improve- 
ment of  the  race,  and  heartily  applaud 
those  States  that  have  taken  the  initia- 
tive. 


The  Value  of  Dress. 
Shakespeare  has  said,  that  ''the  ap- 
parel oft  proclaims  the  man/'  a  state- 
ment that  is  very  frequently  quoted,  and 
may  be  said  to  have  passed  into  a  tru- 
ism. Dress  is  undoubtedly  the  outward 
expression  of  the  inner  self,  and  with 
few  exceptions,  the  character  of  the  in- 
dividual may  be  largely  gauged  by  his 
garb.  Refinement  or  vulgarity  will  ex- 
press itself  in  costume,  and  the  careful 
observer  will  have  little  difficulty  in 
forming  his  conclusions.  Neat  and 
tasteful  dress  is  a  passport  that  few  are 
disposed  to  question,  and  in  addition, 
the  knowledge  that  one  is  becomingly 
dressed  imparts  a  sense  of  confidence 
which  is  invaluable  either  in  social  or 
business  life.  This  may  be  regarded  as 
the  commercial  side  of  the  question,  but 
from  the  hygienic  standpoint,  care  in 
dress  is  even  more  important.  The  mind 
cannot  help  but  take  on  the  color  of  its 
surroimdings,  and  inattention  to  dress 
will  be  inevitably  followed  by  mental 
and  moral  carelessness.  If,  for  instance, 
you  lie  around  negligently  in  a  disor- 
dered room,  it  will  not  be  long  before 
the  mind  takes  on  a  corresponding 
slovenliness,  and  you  become  as  careless 
mentally  as  physically.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  you  feel  depressed,  the  mere 
fact  of  making  a  careful  toilet,  as  if  you 
were  going  to  some  special  gathering, 
will  be  followed  by  a  gratifying  rise  in 
spirits.  Not  every  one  can  wear  costly 
clothing,  but  all  can  be  neat  and  clean. 
Dress  in  accordance  with  your  pocket- 
book.  In  these  days  there  is  so  much 
tasteful  material  at  nominal  cost,  that 
there  are  few  who  cannot  afford  to  be 
becomingly  dressed.  Do  not  try  to  dress 
like  a  millionaire  on  an  artisan's  salary. 
Shabbiness  is  sometimes  unavoidable, 
but  slovenliness  is  inexcusable.  Few  peo- 
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e  so  strongly  poised  as  not  to  be 
id  by  their  surroundings,  and  it  is, 
ore,  a  most  important  factor  in 
le,  both  physical  and  mental,  to 
rrupulous  attention  to  dress.  The 
ousness  of  being  neatly  and  suit- 
Iressed  will  inspire  you  with  self- 
ence  and  command  the  respect  of 


response  to  this  involuntary  force.  We 
are  the  creatures  of  habit,  and  position 
in  sleep  is  only  one  illustration  out  of 
many  of  its  irresistible  power. 


Position  in  Sleep. 

is  doubtful  whether  any  person 
»  the  position  in  which  they  sleep, 
et  there  are  very  few  who  have 
ome  particular  disposition  of  the 
that  they  must  assume,  either  vol- 
ly  or  involuntarily,  before  sound 
er  visits  them.  As  a  rule,  how- 
it  is  not  until  we  are  fairly  asleep 
the    body    assumes    the    position 

it  finds  most  conducive  to  that 
md  which  is  usually  the  result  of 
it  formed  in  infancy.  So  soon  as 
fully  overtakes  us,  the  limbs  will 
mtarily  seek  the  positions  to  which 
lave  been  accustomed,  and  not  un- 
m  will  perfectly  sound  sleep  ensue. 
>ne  person  in  a  thousand,  of  their 
volition,  places  the  body  in  the  po- 

for  sleep  that  the  peculiar  idio- 
stsy  of  the  individual  requires, 
this  fact  in  mind  when  you  retire 
it  at  night,  and  if  you  do  not  try 
>pose  this  instinctive  adjustment, 
vill  be  surprised  at  the  disposition 
e  body,  assumed  in  obedience  to 
jnconsdous  habit.  Try  to  go  to 
in  an  altogether  new  position,  and 
Jie  difficulty  you  will  experience  in 
ig  the  drowsy  god,  and  though  you 
combat  it,  before  the  struggle  is 
over,  you  will  find  that  the  life- 
"night  habit"  has  obtained  the  mas- 
and  the  body  has  adjusted  itself  in 


Why  Do  People  Catch  Disease? 

People  are  wont  to  express  surprise 
at  the  apparent  immunity  from  disease 
exhibited  by  some  people,  while  others 
contract  it  readily.  And  yet  the  rea- 
son is  not  far  to  seek.  It  is  simply  and 
purely  a  question  of  physical  condition. 
It  may  be  confidently  stated,  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  an  infectious  or  con- 
tagious disease;  that  is,  a  disease  that 
may  be  commimicated  to  individuals,  ir- 
respective of  the  condition  of  their 
minds  or  bodies.  We  employ 
the  term  "minds"  advisedly,  be- 
cause it  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  in 
the  case  of  infectious  or  contagious  dis- 
eases, fear  is  responsible  for  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  mortality.  This  fact, 
however,  presupposes  the  reverse  of  a 
healthy  condition,  for  with  abounding 
physical  health,  the  mind  would  be 
proof  against  consuming  fears.  We  re- 
peat, that  an  absolutely  healthy  body  is 
immune  against  any  form  of  disease. 
Have  you  ever  noticed  an  unsound  ap- 
ple in  a  bin  of  this  king  of  fruits?  If 
so,  you  have  probably  noticed  that  while 
some  of  the  apples  in  more  or  less 
clo$e  contact  with  the  unsound  speci- 
men had  also  become  unsound,  yet 
others,  in  even  closer  relation,  were  as 
sound  as  could  be  desired.  The  reason 
is  that  one  is  in  perfect  health  and  can 
successfully  resist  disease,  while  the 
other  was  unsound,  to  begin  with.  No 
matter  what  disease  or  what  unsanitary 
conditions  the  individual  may  be  ex- 
posed to,  if  the  system  is  in  a  clean, 
healthy    condition,   he   is   immune.      If, 
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however,  through  improper  living,  in- 
temperance in  any  form,  or  disregard  of 
natural  law,  vitality  is  lowered  and  expo- 
sure occurs,  then,  like  the  apple,  the  little 
remaining  vitality  surrenders,  and  dis- 
ease is  contracted.  Whenever  the  forces 
in  the  system  are  pserfectly  balanced, 
the  assaults  of  disease  are  quickly  re- 
pelled. To  be  immune  against  disease, 
you  must  be  healthy ;  to  be  healthy,  you 
must  be  clean,  which  means,  internally 
as  well  as  externally. 


The  Fireless  Stove. 
Anything  that  will  economize  time 
and  fuel  in  the  preparation  of  food  must 
be  of  interest  to  the  housewife,  and  the 
recent  developments  in  Germany  as  to 
the  value  of  the  fireless  stove,  or  "hay- 
box**  can  scarcely  fail  to  prove  interest- 
ing. As  far  back  as  1867  a  device  of 
this  nature  was  exhibited  in  Paris,  and 
excited  considerable  comment,  but  like 
many  other  valuable  ideas,  it  lan- 
guished for  lack  of  action.  Recently, 
however,  Mrs.  Bach,  wife  of  the  di- 
rector of  the  Industrial  School  at  Frank- 
fort, having  tried  and  experimented 
with  it  for  thirteen  years,  has  reawak- 
ened interest  in  the  matter,  and  popular 
lectures  and  demonstrations  of  its  vir- 
tues are  being  given  in  Berlin,  Munich, 


Frankfort  and  other  cities.     It  is  not  by 
any  means  a  real  stove,  but  a  device  by 
which  the  cooking  of  food  can  be  suc- 
cessfully   and    quietly    accomplished  at 
leisure,  after  the  process  has  once  been 
commenced  on  the  ordinary  stove.     It 
is  an  amplification  of  the  known  prin- 
ciple that  hot  substances  may  be  kept 
hot  for,  from  ten  to  twelve  hours,  by 
placing  them   in  air-tight   vessels,  and 
packing  said  vessels  in  an  equally  air- 
tight box  filled  with  some  substance  that 
is  a  non-conductor  of  heat,  such  as  felt 
or  hay.    The  experiments  of  Mrs.  Bach, 
however,  have  proved  that  fool  cannot 
only  be  kept  in  this  manner,  but  that  if 
the  cooking  process  is  started  in  the  ordi- 
nary manner,  it  can  be  consummated  in 
the  hay-box.     The   length   of   time  re- 
quired    for     the     preliminary     cooking 
varies  from  five  minutes  for  vegetables 
to  thirty  minutes  for  meat,  but  no  fur- 
ther attention  is  necessary.     In  fact,  the 
housewife  may  go  on  a  visit,  with  the 
certainty  that  the  food  will  be  cooked, 
and  hot  when  she  returns,  and  moreover, 
it  cannot  be  overcooked.    This  seems  to 
prornise   a   great   simplification    of    the 
vexed  question  of  housekeeping,  if  fur- 
ther experimentation  confirms  the  pres- 
ent reports. 


"We  grow  at  a  uniform  rate,"  said  a 
physician.  'There  are  rules  of  growth 
that  unconsciously  we  all  obey. 

**Take  the  average  man.  He  grows 
as  follows: 

"First  year,  eight  inches;  second  year, 
six  inches ;  third  year;  five  inches ;  fourth 
year,  four  inches ;  fifth  year,  four  inches ; 
sixth  year,  four  inches.     From  the  sixth 


year  on  the  growth  is  slower  until  the 
sixteenth  year — it  is  only  one  and  a  half 
inches  a  year.  The  seventeenth  year 
has  a  growth  of  two  inches.  The  eigh- 
teenth year  has  a  growth  of  one  inch. 

"At  eighteen  the  average  man  is  five 
feet  eight  inches  high.  Thereafter  he 
grows  no  more." 


HOW  ONE  MAN  REGAINED  HIS   HEALTH. 


By  C.  Gilbert  Percival,  M.D. 


^etarianism  in  connection  with 
strianism  as  an  assisting  auxiliary 
the  two  things  to  which  E.  C. 
let,  one  of  the  richest  men  of 
erville,  Mass.^  ascribes  his  regaining 
>st  health.  Though  a  rich  man  with 
ible  full  of  blooded  horses  for  the 
•  members  of  his  family,  he  never 
les  the  ribbons  himself,  preferring  a 
nile  walk,  and  that  uphill  if  possi- 

»r  five  years  he  has  not  tasted  meat, 
he  points  with  pride  to  the  result, 
n  he  lef  t^  out  meat  in  his  daily  re- 
he  weighed  220  pounds.  Three 
»  later  he  weighed  167J4  pounds, 
las  not  varied  much  from  that  point 

• 

id  best  of  all  he  claims  he  has  not 
a   pain  or  an   ache   since. 
1897  Mr.  Drouet  became  sick,  and 
an  invalid  for  two  years,  and  his 
cian   told  his  wife  to  prepare  for 
vrorse.     He    did    not    die,  however, 
becoming  sensible,  he  began  to  treat 
jlf    with    common-sense    methods. 
Mr.  Drouet:  "I  realized  that  some- 
was  wrong  with  my  methods  of 
^,  and  after    thinking    the    matter 
I  became  convinced  that  I  ought 
stain  from  the  use  of  meat  in  any 


form.  I  studied  dietetics  from  a  scien- 
tific standpoint,  and  became  certain  that 
the  trouble  lay  with  myself.  I  'cut  out' 
meat.  I  also  thought  my  body  needed 
more  exercise,  and  so  I  became  a  lover 
of  walking." 

His  diet  is  simple.  Breakfast  con- 
sists of  fruit,  preferably  oranges,  stewed 
prunes,  stewed  figs,  boiled  wheat  and 
whole  wheat  bread.  He  drinks  very 
little  coffee,  is  a  lover  of  tea,  and  drinks 
water  in  large  quantities.  He  eats 
soups  (vegetable),  macaroni  and  cheese, 
and  does  not  fancy  potatoes. 

"My  sense  of  taste  was  never  as  keen 
as  it  is  now.  I  never  realized  how  that 
sense  was  debauched  until  I  quit  eating 
meat.  I  never  have  a  pain  or  an  ache, 
and  never  felt  better  in  my  life.  Peo- 
ple do  not  expect  a  horse  to  eat  meat, 
and  yet  a  horse  is  expected  to  do  more 
work  than  a  man.  I  feel  we  should  not 
eat  meat,  as  it  gives  us  false  strength, 
and  adds  flesh  to  the  body  which  the 
vital  organs  are  overtaxed  in  trying  to 
supply  with  vitality." 

Mr.  Drouet  is  52  years  old,  and  an 
Englishman,  and  came  to  America  in 
1 88 1  as  manager  of  the  now  big  Metro- 
politan Life  Insurance  Company. 


mhardt  treats  open  wounds  by  hav- 
hem  exposed  to  sunlight  and  air, 
1  he  regards  as  the  very  best  anti- 
:  treatment,  and  finds  that  the  heal- 


ing process  is  more  rapid  and  certain 
than  when  orthodoxically  dressed.  We 
have  often  observed  the  same. — Med. 
Educator, 


Question. — What  physical  state  is  it, 
which  causes  milk  and  eggs  to  act  on 
the  system  almost  hke  poison  and 
create  severe  distress?  How  can  one 
overcome  such  a  state,  or  mdications' 
A  Subscriber,  San  Geronimo  Cahfor 
nia. 

Answer. — Hyperacidity  of  the  stom 
ach  will  render  both  milk  and  eggs  in 
digestible,  and  thus  cause  great  distress, 
in  some  cases;  but  as  for  actmg  as  a 
poison  to  the  system  we  think  that 
rather  an  extreme  statement  Broadly 
speaking,  food  taken  in  excess  of  the 
body's  requirements  is  a  poison,  since 
the  excess  of  waste  acts  as  a  foreign 
body.  Mental  conditions  frequently 
cause  foods  to  disagree  with  those  who 
partake  of  them,  hence  the  advisability 
of  congenial  surroundings  and  cheer- 
ful conversation  at  meals,  if  possible. 
When  the  distress  Is  due  to  the  cause 
first  mentioned,  the  system  should  be 
gotten  into  good  condition  by  a  fast  of 
moderate  duration,  and  the  thorough 
cleansing  of  the  body,  both  internally 
and  externally.  When  food  is  resumed, 
it  should  consist  mainly  of  fruits  and 
cereals  (preferably,  whole  wheat)  with 
a  liberal  allowance  of  good  green  vege- 
tables, when  the  trouble  will  undoubt- 
edly disappear.  It  is  true  there  are  some 
cases  in  which  the  system  appears  to 
have  a  rooted  antipathy  to  certain  arti- 
cles of  food,  but  these  are  rare. 

Question. — I  would  very  much  like 
to  have  your  advice,  and  directions  for 
the  cure  of  an  affection  of  the  nose  from 


which  I  have  been  suffenng  for  many 
years,  and  for  which  I  have  consulted 
many  physicians,  without  procurmg  the 
slightest  relief  I  am  forty  two  years 
of  age  abstemious,  careful  and  very 
regular  in  my  mode  of  life  In  my  early 
years  I  formed  the  habit  of  picking  and 
scratching  my  nose,  so  that  an  almost 
constant  irritation  and  itchiness  of  the 
nostnls  IS  the  result  Altfiough  for 
years  I  have  refrained  from  touching 
them  during  waking  hours,  yet  during 
my  sleep  I  do  so  so  frequently,  that  my 
nose  has  become  almost  utterly  nus 
shapen,  and  so  reddened,  that  I  appear 
to  every  one  as  a  victim  of  alcoholism 
or  something  worse.  I  have  applied  lo- 
tions without  number,  and  have  taken 
every  precaution  and  every  specific  of 
which  I  could  get  any  advice,  and  .worn 
gloves  on  my  hands  during  sleep,  but  all 
to  no  avail,  for  the  intolerable  itchiness 
during  my  sleep  makes  me  remove  the 
gloves  and  seek  relief  by  more  scratch- 
ing. Kindly,  if  it  is  in  your  power, 
give  advice  for  relief  in  this  distress- 
ing particular  to  a  constant  reader  of 
Health,  who  will  be  ever  grateful  and 
appreciative.  Yours  sincerely,  S,  J.  W. 
Answer. — The  matter  upon  which 
you  ask  our  advice,  is  a  peculiar  one. 
and  the  condition  is  one  that  calls  for 
and  receives  our  sympathy.  At  the  same 
time  a  condition  that  has  lasted  for  the 
greater  part  of  forty  years  is  by  no 
means  easy  to  deal  with.  One  of  the 
most  common  causes  for  itching  of  the 
nose,  is  the  presence  of  worms,  and  al- 
though  the  majority   of  people   legkrd 
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IS  an  ailment  peculiar  to  childhood, 
astonishing  how  largely  the  condi- 
prevails  among  adults.  There  may 
growth,  or  some  malformation  in 
nose,  which  an  examination  by  a 
alist  would  demonstrate,  and  pos- 
;  a  trifling  operation  remove.  The 
jned  condition  of  the  nose  indicates 
estion — an  excess  of  blood  in  the 
1,  which  in  itself  would  cause  con- 
able  irritation.  We  should  advise 
an  examination  by  a  specialist ;  see- 
the thorough  cleansing  of  the  body 
>pious  enemas,  which  will  not  only 
ve  the  worms,  if  present,  but  will 
purify  the  blood  and  free  it  from 
ting  substances;  third,  take  a  hot 
bath  every  night,  before  retiring, 
aw  the  blood  away  from  the  head, 
ipply  a  small  rubber  bag  filled  with 
lered  ice  over  the  nose  for  half  an 
before  going  to  sleep.  This  is  the 
advice  we  can  give  you,  and  our 
admonition  is,  avoid  all  spices  and 
ments,  or  anything  tending  to 
ilate.  We  cannot  guarantee  the 
t  will  cure  you,  but  we  shall  be 
ly  surprised  if  it  does  not. 


FESTioN. — I  am  having  considerable 
le  with  my  eyes.  There  is  no  spe- 
romplaint  that  I  can  distinguish,  but 
tire  very  easily,  and  I  am  afraid 
is  the  forerunner  of  some  serious 
le.     What    would    you    advise    in 

a   condition?     Yours   respectfully, 

Alex.  Forbes,  Wilkes  Barre,  Pa. 
rswER. — 'It   would   be   a   very   bad 

indeed,  for  the  eyes,  if  they  never 
le  tired,  but  the  eyes  can  stand  the 
num  amount  of  fatigue,  just  as 
IS  other  parts  of  the  body.  If  their 
r  returns  after  proper  rest,  you  need 

no  fear  for  them.  Exercise  the 
ion  of  accommodation   freely   and 


liberally,  that  is,  do  not  look  at  either 
near  or  distant  objects  long  at  one  time. 
An  excellent  thing  to  strengthen  the 
eyes,  is  to  plunge  the  face  in  a  bowl  of 
clear  cold  water  every  morning,  with  the 
eyes  wide  open,  and  to  open  and  close 
them  briskly  several  times,  while  thus 
immersed.  This  will  bring  the  water  in 
contact  with  every  portion  of  the  con- 
junctiva, and  have  an  excellent  tonic  ef- 
fect. 


Question. — I  am  troubled  with  the 
most  distressing  headaches  every  few 
days,  and  as  I  am  a  bookkeeper,  and 
constantly  poring  over  figures,  the  pain 
becomes  simply  unendurable  at  times, 
and  I  am  thinking  seriously  of  looking 
for  other  employment.  Any  advice  that 
will  relieve  me  will  be  gratefully  appre- 
ciated. John  Slocombe,  21  Maple 
Street,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

Answer. — ^There  are  a  variety  of 
causes  for  headache,  such  as  inflamma- 
tion in  some  part  of  the  head,  disturb- 
ance of  the  sexual  function,  etc.,  but 
the  most  frequent  cause  is  a  disordered 
stomach.  The  headache  is  generally 
frontal,  if  due  to  the  stomach,  and  is 
generally  confined  to  the  back  of  the 
head,  if  the  second  cause  mentioned,  is 
present,  and  in  that  case,  the  immediate 
cause  must  be  treated.  In  the  majority 
of  cases,  however,  a  complete  cure  may 
be  eflfected  by  the  simple  use  of  hot  wa- 
ter. Wash  out  the  large  intestine  with 
from  three  to  four  quarts  of  warm  wa- 
ter, to  remove  the  intestinal  obstruction 
that  is  certain  to  be  present.  Also  make 
it  a  practice  to  drink  a  glass  of  hot  wa- 
ter, not  less  than  half  an  hour  before 
breakfast  each  morning.  We  have  yet 
to  meet  with  a  case  of  headache  that 
will  not  yield  to  this  treatment. 
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Glad  Tidings,  No.  i.  How  To  Ob- 
tain Health  and  Happiness.  By 
John  J.  Snyder.  Box  427.  Chicago. 
Cloth.  Mailed  on  receipt  of  eight 
cents  for  the  postage. 

This  book  is  written  in  a  devout 
strain,  and  with  an  evident  desire  to  do 
good,  and  if  purity  of  intention  can  ac- 
complish that  result,  it  should  be  suc- 
cessful. The  author's  claim  is,  that 
strict  obedience  to  the  law  of  God  is 
the  panacea  for  all  physical  ills,  and  we 
are  entirely  in  accord  with  him,  up  to 
a  certain  point.  Obedience  to  the  law 
implies  temperance  in  all  things,  and 
with  this  as  a  fundamental  rule,  health 
is  assured.  He  lays  great  stress  upon 
the  fact  that  obedience  to  the  law  in- 
duces such  a  feeling  of  confidence  that 
disease  cannot  successfully  oppose  it — 
the  mental  condition  being,  according  to 
this  contention,  the  principal  healing  fac- 
tor. Here,  we  are  again  in  accord  with 
him,  for  mind  exerts  such  a  potent  ef- 
fect upon  the  body,  that  no  one  engaged 
in  the  treament  of  disease,  can  afford  to 
ignore  it.  The  book  is  written  with  a 
lofty  purpose,  and  should  accomplish 
much  good. 


The  Psychic  Treatment  of  Nervous 
Disorders.  The  Psychoneuroses  and 
their  Moral  Treatment.  By  Dr.  Paul 
Dubois,  Professor  of  Neuropathology 
at  the  University  of  Berne.  Trans- 
lated and  Edited  by  Smith  Ely  Jel- 
liffe,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Ma- 
teria Medica  and  Therapeutics,  Co- 
lumbia University,  New  York,  and 
William    A.    White,    M.D.,    Superin- 


tendent Government  Hospital  for  the 
Insane,  Washington,  D.C.  Illustrated. 
8vo,  cloth,  471  pages.  Price,  $3.00, 
net.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company. 
Publishers.    New  York  and  London. 

The  appearance  of  this  book  is  most 
opportune,  and  it  is  certain  that  no  bet- 
ter field  or  occasion  could  be  selected 
for  its  presentation  than  this  country,  at 
the  present  time.  In  no  country  is  there 
a  greater  amount  or  variety  of  nervous 
troubles  than  in  America,  the  result, 
partly  of  social,  partly  of  climatic  con- 
ditions. In  this  work  we  have  the  con- 
crete experiences  of  a  competent  author- 
ity, who  has  not  only  thoroughly  stud- 
ied this  particular  class  of  disorders,  but 
has  successfully  treated  them  for  twenty 
years.  The  author  is  not  only  a  psychol- 
ogist of  note,  but  a  physician  as  well, 
who  has  successfully  demonstrated  the 
correctness  of  his  theories  in  his  prac- 
tice. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  author 
goes  to  the  very  root  of  the  trouble 
(in  a  large  proportion  of  diseased  con- 
ditions), by  recognizing  that  derange- 
ment of  nerve  control  is  the  prime  fac- 
tor in  these  cases.  The  inter-dependence 
of  the  nerves  and  the  emotions,  points 
conclusively,  therefore,  to  the  absolute 
necessity  for  correct  mental  adjustment 
before  any  permanent  good  can  be 
achieved.  This  is  especially  exemplified  in 
the  chapters  devoted  to  intestinal  troubles 
and  their  treatment,  notably  in  emotional 
diarrhoea.  The  author  points  out  that 
all  stomach  and  intestinal  function  is 
automatic,  and  that  as  soon  as  the  in- 
dividual becomes  conscious  of  it,  he  in- 
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voluntarily  interferes  with  nature: 
hence,  the  rational  course  is  to  get  the 
patient's  mind  oflF  the  particular  function, 
when  nature  will  speedily  reassert  itself. 
It  is  a  most  admirable  book,  full  of  valu- 
able information,  written  in  a  charm- 
ingly consistent  manner,  and  delight- 
fully free  from  technicalities.  The  book 
will  prove  a  most  valuable  addition  to 
the  literature  on  the  subject,  and  unlike 
most  works  of  like  character,  it  appeals 
to  the  layman  as  well  as  to  the  physician. 
It  should  command  an  extensive  sale, 
and  will  undoubtedly  do  so. 


mistakably  a  work  of  great  practical 
value,  and  if  success  depended  exclu- 
sively on  merit,  it  should  achieve  a 
triumph. 


Helps  and  Hints  on  Nursing.  By  J. 
Quintin  Griffith,  M.D.,  Ph.D.  480 
pages.  Handsomely  bound  in 
cloth,  with  gold  title  on  side  and 
back.  Price,  $1.50  net.  Postage, 
15  cents.  Published  by  the  John  C. 
Winston  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Chicago 
and  Toronto. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  practical  and 
useful  books  in  this  line  that  we  have 
yet  encountered.  Its  usefulness  is  by 
no  means  confined  to  the  nursing  fra- 
ternity, for  it  contains  a  wealth  of  in- 
formation, invaluable  in  the  household. 
With  this  work  at  hand  any  intelligent 
member  of  a  family  will  be  able  to  treat 
an  emergency  case,  pending  the  arrival 
of  a  physician,  besides  treating  minor 
cases  without  medical  aid.  No  nurse 
should  be  without  it,  for  the  informa- 
tion contained  in  it  should  be  in  the  head 
of  every  competent  nurse,  but  unfortu- 
nately, is  not.  It  is  written  in  simple, 
everyday  language,  concisely,  and  to  the 
point.  No  stilted  language,  or  unneces- 
sary multiplication  of  words.     It  is  un- 


The  Master  Method  of  Physical 
Culture.  By  W.  J.  Johnson,  Jr., 
New  York  State  University.  Edited 
and  published  by  Prof.  Anthony 
Barker,  1164  Broadway,  New  York. 
40  illustrations.     Price,  $1.00. 

This  book  mainly  deals  with  the 
experience  of  the  author  and  his 
friend,  W.  J.  Sloan,  given  in  nar- 
rative form,  and  describing  their 
progress  from  sickness  to  health 
by  means  of  physical  exercise  and 
diet,  judiciously  applied.  Of  the  value 
of  rational  physical  culture,  either  in 
sickness  or  health,  few  intelligent  people 
entertain  any  doubt,  and  the  recital  of 
these  experiences  will  prove  highly  in- 
teresting to  those  in  search  of  similar 
results.  While  the  motif  of  the  work  is 
as  stated  above,  it  contains  other  valu- 
able and  interesting  matter.  For  in- 
stance, there  are  chapters  devoted  to 
valuable  advice  on  eating,  drinking,  and 
sleeping,  with  others  on  the  harmful  ef- 
fects of  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors 
and  tobacco,  and  although  no  new  and 
startling  views  are  expressed  on  these 
matters,  they  are  treated  in  a  readable 

'  manner.  A  unique  feature  in  the  work 
is  the  fact  that  the  volume  is  solely  the 
work  of  Prof.  Barker's  pupils,  from  the 
writing  of  the  manuscript  to  the  print- 

•  ing,  a  fact  that  must  be  particularly 
gratifying  to  the  professor.  We  com- 
mend the  book  to  our  readers. 


POST-NUBIAL  OUTRAGES. 


By  James  M.  Gassaway,  M.D. 
Professor    Hygiene    Marion-Sinis-Beaumont  Medical  College,  St  Louis,  Mo. 


If  it  is  the  province  of  hygiene  to 
cure  the  many  superstitions  of  the 
laity,  in  too  many  instances  shared  by 
the  profession,  as,  for  instance,  that  an 
tgg  is  equivalent  in  nutritive  value  to 
a  pound  of  meat;  that  the  various 
mysteries  sold  in  the  drug  stores  as 
"beef  extracts"  are  sufficient  by  the 
teaspoonful  to  sustain  a  famished  in- 
valid or  convalescent  for  twenty-four 
hours,  more  or  less,  and  that  milk  is 
the  one  grand,  important,  absolute  and 
universal  food  for  every  breathing 
thing;  if  hygiene  could  only  restrict 
itself  to  such  things,  it  would  occupy 
us  to  the  very  full  while  the  world 
shall  last,  but  there  are  many  other 
errors  almost  as  widespread  and  more 
fatal  in  their  consequences.  It  is  al- 
most incomprehensible  to  the  thought- 
ful physician  why  the  atrocious  vice  of 
wedding  tours  has  not  been  utterly 
stamped  out.  No  matter  how  robust, 
how  tenacious  of  life,  how  full  of  en- 
ergy, how  many  times  the  four  hun- 
dred  years,  which  the  good  Dr. 
Holmes  insists  should  be  the  time  of 
preparation  for  the  new-born  infant; 
no  matter  what  adjuncts  to  ease,  of 
wealth,  of  education,  of  refinement, 
not  one  of  them  can  stand  safely  the 
dreadful  physical  and  mental  exactions 
of  the  prolonged  and,  too  often,  dele- 
terious excitement  of  the  engaged. 

The  constant  strain  to  keep  up  that 
somewhat  unnatural  "front"  which  has 
attracted  and  which  continues  to  at- 


tract the  betrothed,  together  with  the 
six  months'  siege,  more  or  less,  of  the 
most  laborious  exertion  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  trousseau,  the  exactions,  im- 
positions and  fatigues  of  the  dress- 
maker, the  same  to  a  lesser  degree  of 
the  milliner,  and  to  crown  all,  the 
dreadful  hurry  and  vigils  which  at- 
tend the  few  weeks  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  ceremony. 

With  the  groom  it  is  scarcely  less 
exacting.  Whether  in  business  or 
whether  of  leisure  and,  like  all  the 
strictly  leisure  class,  driven  by  the 
lash  of  necessity  for  amusement,  his 
attention .  divided,  his  entire  habit  of 
life,  so  far  as  it  is  then  formed,  com- 
pletely subverted,  his  hurried  and  fre- 
quently frenzied  attempts  to  regelate 
his  business  affairs  in  order  that  he 
may  have  nothing  on  his  hands  to  in- 
terfere; these  combined  produce  a 
condition  of  the  system,  both  mental 
and  physical,  of  both  the  high  con- 
tracting parties,  which  peculiarly  and 
positively  unfit  them  for  the  dreadful 
exactions  of  a  honeymoon  trip. 

Immediately  upon  the  conclusion  of 
the  ceremony  the  youthful  couple  pro- 
ceed with  the  utmost  dispatch  to  the 
train  and  then  begins  the  most  tire- 
some episode  which  human  beings 
with  all  the  varied  ills  of  life  are  sub- 
jected to.  To  the  sensitive,  modest 
young  woman,  the  mental  disquiet  of 
appearing  to  the  world  in  the  not-to- 
be-concealed  role  of  bride,  is  in  itself 
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tit,  but  this  must  be  supple- 
by  the  discomforts  of  that 
tean  travesty,  the  modem, 
)ver-decorated  sleeping  car. 
^er-studied  indiflference  of  the 
needs  no  mention  here,  as  this 
intended  as  a  humorous  sketch, 
g,  not  at  their  destination,  for 
roper  destination  will  probably 
nitarium,  but  at  the  city  which 
ave  chosen  to  honor  with  their 
to,  they  begin  a  life  burden- 
rom  the  very  strangeness  of  the 
of  the  furniture,  of  the  sur- 
igs,  and  the  unfamiliar  and  too 
indigestible,,  if  not  absolutely 
,  menu.  This,  however,  does 
fice  with  the  great  majority  of 

Hardly  have  they  swallowed 
y  breakfast  before  they  are  off 
eing  and  visiting  every  celeb- 
ithin  twenty  miles  of  the  city, 
:en  in  inclement  weather,  and 
Ft  en  in  the  reaction  brought 
Dy  the  months  of  strenuous  en- 

which  have  preceded  the  trip. 
»  not  suffice  that  they  should 
ag  themselves  from  post  to  pil- 
ensibly  enjoying  these  various 
and  landscapes  in  each  other's 
,  while  as  Lord  Allcash  says  in 
)iavolo,"  "each  longs  for  his  or 
ep  all  the  day,"  well-meaning, 
ded  friends  who  have  been  ap- 
of  their  arrival,  visit  the  newly- 
1  couple  at  their  hotel  in  the 
on  and  evening.     Thus  at  the 


very  critical  time  of  a  woman's  life 
when  above  all  she  needs  the  quiet 
seclusion  and  comfort  of  the  home 
which  she  has  been  accustomed  to 
since  her  girlhood,  she  is  exposed  to  a 
series  of  laborious  mental  and  physical 
efforts  which  might  well  break  down 
the  strongest  and  most  robust  man.  Is 
it  any  wonder  that  the  wedding  trip 
is  the  first  and  most  powerful  factor 
in  the  wretched  health  for  many  years 
of  young  American  matrons? 

No  mention  is  made  here  of  the  ab- 
surd vulgarities  of  the  would-be  witty, 
soi-disant  friends  of  the  couple  who 
signalize  themselves  by  throwing  old 
shoes  and  rice,  or  in  a  spirit  of  gummy 
pleasantry  paste  or  tie  various  labels 
and  ribbons  to  their  luggage.  These 
things  are  better  left  to  the  strong 
arm  of  the  law,  which,  it  is  gratifying 
to  note,  has  been  thrice  exercised 
within  the  last  month  in  one  of  our 
largest  Eastern  cities.  Let  us  pray 
that  we  may  follow  in  its  iootsteps. 
— MecKcal  Brief,  June,  1905. 

Note. — Although  we  are  not  in  the 
habit  of  reprinting  articles  from  other 
publications,  we  feel  justified  in  de- 
parting from  our  rule  for  once.  The 
foregoing  contribution  on  a  subject  of 
moment,  is  so  entirely  in  consonance 
with  our  views,  and  so  pertinent  to 
the  question,  that  we  gladly  reproduce 
it,  together  with  our  compliments  to 
the  writer  and  the  Medical  Brief,  from 
which  it  was  taken. — Ed. 


as  at  present  used,  is  often  the 
:  of  a  vast  amount  of  ignorance; 
J  cause  of  a  hideous  waste  of  time 
3ney;  it  produces  mental  and 
obliquities,  destroys    health    and 


shortens  life,  and  generally  fails  to  ful- 
fil its  proper  use.  Health  may  be  de- 
fined as  a  satisfactory  condition  of  nutri- 
tion, strength,  and  power  of  endurance. 
Alexander  Heig,  M,D. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  June  lo,  1905. 

Editor  Health  : 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  been  an  interested 
reader  of  the  articles  by  Mr.  James 
Montgomery,  entitled  "How  Shall  we 
Order  the  Child?" 

The  subject  has  been  a  hobby  of  mine 
for  the  past  twenty-five  years.  I  lost 
my  American  mother  when  I  was  less 
than  two  years  of  age.  My  English 
father  was  a  strict  disciplinarian,  and  his 
second  wife,  a  Canadian,  who  became 
my  stepmother  five  years  later,  agreed 
with  his  notions  on  that  subject  most 
emphatically.  They  were  both  child- 
beaters  from  the  word  go,  being,  like 
Mr.  Montgomery,  people  of  deep-seated 
orthodox  convictions. 

I  attended  the  public  schools  of  Chi- 
cago before  an  outraged  popular  upris- 
ing put  a  stop  to  the  chastising  of  pupils 
in  them,  so  that  both  at  home  and  abroad 
I  became  somewhat  competent  to  judge 
of    the  whip  and  its  effects,  from  an  ex- 


New  York's  wealthy  women  'are  to 
have  a  club-house  all  of  their  own,  and 
such  a  delightful  club-house  it  will  be. 
Nothing  else  so  exquisite  can  be  found 
in  all  the  world.  It  will  be  situated  on 
Madison  avenue.  There  will  be  swim- 
ming pools  and  baths,  Turkish,  Russian, 
electric,  mud,  needle  and  douche,  all 
splendidly  constructed,  equipped  and  in 
the  care  of  the  most  skilled  attendants. 
No  man*s  club  provides  for  the  intellec- 
tual side  so  largely  as  will  this  colony. 
There  will  be  no  bar,  billiard,  pool  or 
smoking  room. 


tended  experience  with  it  at  "the  busi- 
ness end." 

Only  the  other  day  I  read  of  little 
George  Walker,  of  New  Britain,  Conn., 
aged  15,  who  wandered  off  into  the 
woods  near  his  home  and  committed 
suicide,  preferring  death  to  the  whipping 
his  fond  father  had  promised  him  was  to 
be  one  "he  would  never  forget." 

Since  arriving  at  maturity  I  have  be- 
come a  member  of  several  humane  so- 
cieties for  the  purpose  of  viewing  the 
subject  with  more  experienced  eyes  from 
the  other  end  of  the  whip  as  it  were. 

I  have  satisfied  myself,  from  observa- 
tion, that  no  child  should  be  punished  by 
chastisement  after  it  has  reached  the 
age  of  from  five  to  seven,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  child,  and  that  the 
mother,  or  other  female  in  charge, 
should  alone  do  the  punishing,  resorting 
to  spanking  the  sensitwe  flesh  only  after 
other  means  have  failed  to  effect  cheer- 
ful obedience.      C.  Gordon  Buck, 

1 1 30  W.  29th  St. 


Dr.  J.  W.  Perrilli  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
was  fined  $75  for  giving  a  certificate  of 
death  in  the  case  of  a  child,  five  years 
old,  that  he  had  never  seen.  He  admitted 
that  the  charge  was  true  but  that  the 
practice  was  common.  The  magistrate 
in  fining  him  said,  "The  law  was  framed 
to  prevent  unprincipled  men  from  do- 
ing just  what  you  have  done.  Suppose 
the  child  had  been  murdered.  Your  act 
would  have  helped  to  cover  up  a  crime.*' 
The  child  had  been  attended  by  an  un- 
licensed physician  and  Dr.  Perrilli  said 
he  had  received  one  dollar  for  signing 
the  certificate. — Iowa  Health  Bulletin, 
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The  best  of  us  talk  too  much.  "The 
essence  of  power  is  reserve,"  said  a  man 
who  knew. 

Many  a  reputation  has  been  built  on 
silence.  Many  a  one  is  spoiled  through 
rushing  prematurely  and  volubly  into 
speech. 

It  is  safe  to  be  silent  when  your  words 
would  wound.  ''Faithful  are  the  wounds 
of  a  friend,"  says  the  old  proverb,  but 
one  wants  to  be  mighty  sure  one's  friend 
needs  the  wounding  and  that  we  are 
qualified  to  administer  it. 

Keep  still  when  your  words  will  dis- 
courage.    It   is   infinitely  better   to    be 


Discussing  a  recent  article  by  Mrs. 
Hugh  Bell  entitled,  "The  Dietetics  of 
Conversation,"  the  London  Lancet  says: 

"Nowadays  the  talk  about  complaints 
is  openly  indulged  in  at  the  dinner  table 
by  members  of  opposite  sexes,  and  in  our 
opinion  it  is  due  in  great  part  to  that 
emancipation  from  which  women  have 
been  crying  out  for  so  long  and  which 
now  they  have  undoubtedly  gained.  Not 
only  have  we  heard  appendicitis  dis- 
cussed at  the  dinner  table,  but  even  in- 
timate gynecological  complaints.  It  is 
true  that  London  society  is  not  yet  so 
advanced  as  is  fashionable  society  in 
Paris,  for  the  records  of  a  recent  trial 


Also  delightful  for  the  sick  is  egg 
cream.  Beat  the  white  of  an  egg  to  a 
stiff  froth;  beat  into  it  a  level  teaspoon- 
ful  of  sugar  and  the  yolk  of  the  egg, 
and  while  still  beating  steadily,  pour 
slowly  into  it  half  a  teacupful  of  boil- 
ing milk.     Flavor  with  a  little  nutmeg 

if  liked. 


dtmib  forever  than  to  make  one  fellow- 
being  less  able  to  cope  with  life. 

Keep  still  when  your  words  will  in- 
cite to  anger  or  discomfort.  An  incredi- 
ble amount  of  breath  is  used  in  the  evil 
practice  of  trying  to  make  our  friends 
dislike  their  friends. 

Never  speak  when  what  you  have  to 
say  is  merely  for  the  purpose  of  exalt- 
ing yourself. 

Shut  your  lips  with  a  key  when  you 
are  inspired  to  babble  incontinently  of 
yourself  —  your  ailments,  accomplish- 
ments, relations,  loves,  hatreds,  hopes 
and  desires.  It  is  only  to  the  choice, 
rare  friend  that  one  may  speak  of  these 
things  without  becoming  a  fool. 


have  shown  that  there  an  occasional  en- 
tertainment is  a  biograph  representation 
of  the  hostess  or  one  of  her  friends  un- 
dergoing an  abdominal  section.  But  it 
is  too  true  that  refinement  and  that  old- 
fashioned  virtue  known  as  reserve  have 
markedly  decreased  of  late  years.  The 
arcana  of  feminine  dress  are  exposed 
to  all  and  sundry  in  every  shop  window, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  advertisements  in 
fashion  papers,  and  althotl|^h  there  is 
nothing  immoral  in  underclothing  or  in 
conversation  about  appendicitis,  we  cor- 
dially agree  with  Mrs.  Hugh  Bell  that 
such  matters  are  not  fitting  for  ordinary 
social  conversation." 


A  typical  South  African  household, 
described  by  Olive  Schreiner,  had  art 
English  father,  a  half  Dutch  mother 
with  a  French  name,  a  Scotch  governess, 
a  Zulu  cook,  a  Hottentot  housemaid  and 
a  Kaffir  stable  boy,  while  the  little  girl 
who  waited  at  tabl^  was  a  Basuto, 
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By  the  Manager. 


I  want  to  talk  to  my  readers  this  month 
on  the  subject  of  success.  It  is  not  my 
plan  to  dwell  upon  it  at  length,  for  you 
all  have  read  a  great  deal  about  the  suc- 
cessful man — what  he  accomplishes,  etc. 
Success  can  be  achieved  in  many  ways.  I 
want  to  tell  you  how  you  can  be  success- 
ful financially. 

To  those  who  read  this  who  have  sent 
for  a  copy  of  my  book,  "The  Manager's 
Invitation,"  they  know  what  I  mean. 

When  I  became  associated  with  the 
Health  Pub.  Co.  as  their  Manager  and 
Secretary,  I  conceived  the  idea  that  this 
great  publishing  house  should  have  at 
least  I, GOO  share-holders  all  over  the 
United  States.  I  believe  that  it  would 
perpetuate  the  business  long  after  the 
present  management  had  passed  beyond. 
I  felt  that  if  I  could  bring  this  about  and 
in  some  way  establish  a  thousand  differ- 
ent share-holders  throughout  the  coun- 
try, they  would  be  the  greatest  help  to  the 
business  of  anything  I  know.  That  is 
the  reason  that,  sixty  days  ago,  I  pre- 
pared a  book,  entitled,  "The  Manager's 
Invitation,"  ^hich  has  been  sent  out  to 
.a  few  subscribers;  and  the  response  has 
been  more  than  satisfactory.  If  you  have 
not  received  a  copy  of  this  book,  you  can 
do  so  by  writing  me  personally.  It  gives 
you  the  fifty  years'  history  of  this  publi- 
cation, and  tells  you  a  lot  of  interesting 
facts  about  the  publishing  business  and 
the  profits  derived  from  it.  This  book 
also  informs  you  of  my  plans  for  the  fu- 
ture. It  tells  you  why  I  believe  the  read- 
ers should  have  an  opportunity  to  be 
share-holders  with  me. 

Success  is  the  hope  of  everyone.  It  is 
the  goal  which  everyone  strives  for,  and 
yet  it  is  entirely  within  everyone's  grasp. 
Money  is  King.  It  rules  the  earth,  makes 
all  things  possible,  creates  happiness  and 
lessens  sorrow. 


Small  amounts,  properly  invested,  will 
bring  large  returns.  The  foundations  of 
all  the  great  fortunes  were  laid  by  a  small 
investment. 

Shares  in  the  Health  Pub.  Co.  are  good 
securities  for  your  money.  I  know  it  to 
be  so.  The  opportunity  to  invest  in  these 
securities  will  not  be  open  but  a  very  few 
months  longer,  perhaps  weeks,  for  the 
present  allotment  has  nearly  been  taken 
up. 

I  might  mention  some  great  opportuni- 
ties for  investment,  where,  by  putting  up 
$ioo,  you  could  have  made  thousands.  A 
hundred  dollars  in  the  Larkin  Soap  Co.  a 
few -years  ago  would  have  made  you  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  A  hundred 
dollars  in  the  Bell  telephone,  when  first 
oflFered,  would  have  netted  you  two  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars. 

The  people  who  went  into  these  enter- 
prises risked  a  little  money  and  they  won. 
You  will  certainly  not  win  unless  yon 
risk*. 

Put  a  few  dollars  into  the  Health  Pub. 
Co.  and  I  believe  it  will  give  you  a  steady 
income.  Don't  put  this  announcement 
aside,  unless  you  have  sent  for  my  plan, 
which  is  embodied  in  my  book,  "The 
Manager's  Invitation."  It  doesn't  cost 
you  anything  to  read  the  book,  and  you 
are  under  no  obligation  to  me  for  reading 
it. 

Write  to-day. 

Richard  Palmer. 

CUT  THIS  OUT, 

Please  send  to  tny  address  below  a  copy  of 
your  book,  "The  Matiager's  Invitation." 

Name  

Street  

City  

State  


ADVERTISING  SECTION. 


PORTO    RICO    COFFEE 

Absolutely  Pure  Coffee. 


This  advertisement  is  addressed  to  those  people  of  the  United  States  that 
want  PURE  FOOD  and  PURE  COFFEE.  • 

If  you  are  a  coffee  drinker,  we  have  the  finest  coffee  grown  for  you.  If  you 
are  not  a  coffee  drinker,  you  would  be,  if  you  once  tried  OUR  coffee,  as  OUR 
coffee  positively  aids  digestion,  as  all  PURE  coffees  must. 

We  do  not  say  that  OUR  COFFEE  is  the  only  pure  coffee  on  sale,  but  we  do 
say  that  OUR  COFFEE  is  the  very  best  of  the  PURE  COFFEES. 

Why? 

Betause  it  is  grown  at  a  high  altitude  and  contains  no  acids. 

Because  it  is  properly  cured,  properly  roasted,  and  bears  a  stamp  of  PURITY, 
sfter  being  carefully  examined  by  Mr.  Scott  Truxtun,  Commercial  Agent  of  the 
Government. 

It  costs  less  per  cup  than  most  poor  coffees  cost,  because  you  use  but  one-half 
the  quantity  with  far  better  result. 

Hoi^  We  Introduce  It. 

To  make  you  acquainted  with  our  coffee  we  will  send  you  by  express,  all 
charges  paid  by  us,  a  5  pound  bag  for  $2.00,  with  the  distinct  imderstanding  and 
agreement  that  should  it  not  prove  entirely  satisfactory,  it  can  be  returned,  and 
the  money  will  be  cheerfully  refunded. 

Write 

INSULAR    COFFEE    COMPANY, 

125   Front  Street, 

New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


Commercial  Agfttt  Porto  Rico  (iovernment. 
(This  signature  on  every  package.) 


M  ANSWRRTNG  THIS  ADVERT  J  f^EMKl^T ,    IT    TS   DESlRx\W\,V.    TWNI  \0\i  ^I^^L^-WVi^ '' >V«  ^-'^^ 


Church :  That  new  doctor  down  the 
block  is  the  limit. 

Flatbush:     What  did  he  do? 

"Why,  I  called  on  him  to  see  if  I 
could  borrow  his  lawn-mower,  and  he 
charged  me  $i  for  a  call." — YonkeTS 
Statesman. 

"Terence,  what  is  the  doctor's  diag- 
nosis of  your  case?" 

"He  hasn't  told  me  yit,  but  I'm  bettin' 
it'll  be  ivry  cint  av  tin  dollars." — Chi- 
cago Tribune. 

She:    He's  got  one  leg  in  the  grave. 
He:     And  the  doctor  is  pulling    the 
other  one. 

Ding :  Yes,  it  was  like  going  from 
the  frying-pan  into  the  fire.  You  know 
Dr.  Hicharge  cured  my  chronic  rheuma- 
tism. 

Dong:  Well,  then,  what's  the  mat- 
ter? 

Ding:     I  was  paralyzed  by  the  bill. 

City  Boarder:  Do  you  Pastuerize 
your  milk? 

Farmer  Corntassel :  Well,  I  reckon 
so.  All  the  cows  run  in  that  pasture 
yonder. 

Much  learned  consideration  has  been 
adduced  to  show  from  the  internal  evi- 
dence of  Shakespeare's  plays  that  he  was 
a  lawyer,  a  physician,  and  several  other 
tilings.     We  have  not,  however,  noticed 


in  the  quotations  given  in  support  of  his 
medical  training  that  any  one  has  ad- 
duced the  following  from  "The  Taming 
of  the  Shrew"  (Act  iv,  Scene  4)  : 

"My  master  hath  appointed  me  to  go 
to  St.  Luke's,  to  bid  the  priest  be  ready 
to  come,  against  you  come  with  your  ap- 
pendix." 

It  would  seem  that  the  prognosis  of 
operation  for  appendicular  inflammation 
was  very  grave  in  those  days. — New 
York  Medical  Journal. 

"Gentlemen,"  remarked  Jones  to  tht 
seconds  of  a  man  whom  he  had  unin- 
tentionally olTended,  and  who  had 
called  to  make  arrangements  for  the 
duel,  "I  will  fight  your  principal  with 
swords,  pistol,  or  any  other  weapon  he 
may  select ;  but  I  must  insist  on  one  con- 
dition— on  no  account  must  a  drop  of 
blood  be  shed.  I  have  just  joined  the 
anti-vivisection  society." — Judge. 

"No."  said  the  young  doctor,  anxious 
to  impress  his  patient ;  "this  is  not  chills 
and  fever.  It  is  a  rigor  followed  by 
febrile  symptoms,  and  requires  very  deli- 
cate treatment." 

"Then  I'll  have  to  get  another  doctor. 
You  are  too  young,"  said  the  patient. 

Featherstone :  I  have  just  made  the 
mistake  of  my  life. 

Ringway :    How  so? 

Featherstone :  I  was  foolish  enough 
to  call  on  my  doctor  in  a  silk  hat,  and  he 
charged  me  double  rates. 
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Owing  to  the  fact  that  parts  of  the  magazine  have  to  be  placed  in  the  printer's  hands  thirty 
days  in  advance  of  publication,  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  correspondent  who  writes  to  ns  in 
June  does  not  see  his  reply  in  print  until  August.  This  delay — while  hitherto  unavoidable— bai 
been  recognized  as  a  defect,  and  as  it  is  our  constant  desire  to  make  Health  actively  useful 
to  our  subscribers,  we  have  decided  to  organize  a  special  Department,  whose  sole  function  it 
will  be  to  answer  the  questions  of  our  subscribers — not  in  print,  in  the  columns  of  Uie  magayine, 
but  in  a  personal  letter  to  you— not  two  months  hence,  but  the  same  day  your  letter  is  reodved 
here. 

There  are  only  two  conditions  attached  to  this  service.  They  are:  You  must  be  a  sub- 
scriber to  Health,  and  you  must  enclose  a  two-cent  stamp  in  your  letter. 

At  the  head  of  this  * '  Department  of  Public  Service  we  have  placed  a  man  of  wide  ener- 
ience  and  ability  who  will  be  known  simply  as  ••  THE  AUTHORITY."  He  does  not  lay  clakn 
to  universal  knowledge  or  to  preternatural  wisdom.  He  will  never  be  ashamed  to  say  **  1  dont 
know ;"  but  be  sure  you  will  never  receive  that  reply  if  the  solution  of  your  question  is  within 
the  scope  of  human  endeavor. 

**  THE  AUTHORITY  "  will  decline  to  solve  mathematical  problems,  tell  fortunes  or  decide 
bets,  but  it  you  wish  to  go  to  Califopiia  or  to  Bermuda  this  winter  and  wish  to  know  the  best 
routes ;  if  you  desire  to  visit  New  York  and  want  to  know  the  whereabouts  of  hotels  or  bouiling 
houses;  if  you  want  to  build  a  punching-bag  platform,  or  a  chest  weight  machine,  and  don i 
know  how  ;  if  you  want  advice  about  the  care  of  your  health,  the  choice  of  a  gun,  a  camera,  a 
tent,  a  fishing  rod,  an  automobile,  a  tennis  racquet  or  an  instructor  for  a  course  of  Physical 
Culture — in  short,  if  you  need  useful  and  reliable  advice  or  information  on  any  reasonable  sub- 
ject, write  a  letter  to  "THE  AUTHORITY."  care  of  Health.  321  Fifth  avenue.  New  York, 
enclosing  a  two-cent  stamp,  and  you  will  receive,  promptly,  a  personal  lettier,  typewritten, 
answering  all  your  questions. 

If  you  are  not  a  subscriber  and  you  desire  the  services  of  •*  THE  AUTHORITY,"  you  can 
enclose  your  subscription  in  your  letter. 

Since  this  department  was  instituted,  some  months  ago,  **  THE  AUTHORITY  "has  had 
the  pleasure  of  a  very  wide  correspondence  with  the  readers  of  Health.  The  scope  of  the 
questions  asked  him  has  been  as  wide  as  the  skv — for  they  have  varied  from  coal  mining  to  the 
prospects  of  color- photography — and  he  is  glad  to  say  that  he  has  been  able  to  resolve  most  of 
the  problems  propounded.  As  far  as  it  has  been  humanly  possible  to  do  so,  all  letters  have  been 
answered  promptly.  Those  who  have  failed  to  receive  replies  must  arrange  themselves  into 
three  classes—tney  are  not  subscribers  to  Health,  they  have  omitted  to  inclose  postage  for  the 
reply  they  desire,  or  the  question  they  have  asked  is  one  necessitating  enquiry  and  outside 
correspondence,  with  its  consequent  delay. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  this  department  is  conducted  solely  for  the  benefit  of 
subscribers  to  Health.  Others  desiring  the  services  of  ••  THE  AUTHORITY"  must  first 
become  subscribers.  The  rule  concerning  the  enclosure  of  a  postage  stamp  for  the  reply  is  also 
one  that  should  be  observed. 

"  THK  AUTHORITY  "  regrets  to  find  that  so  many  people  ask  purely  medical  (juestions— 
of  a  nature,  too,  that  have  been  answered  time  and  again  in  Health.  We  do  not  desire  to  make 
••  THE  AUTHORITY'S  "  department  a  mere  •*  Doctor's  Column."  Its  scope  and  intention  is 
for  a  much  wider  utility. 

One  of  the  chief  purposes  of  ••  THE  AUTHORITY'S  "  department  is  to  enable  our  readers 
to  obtain  answers  to  the  questions  that  are  raised  in  their  minds  by  articles  appearing  in  the 
Magazine,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  so  many  are  availing  themselves  of  this  oppK>rtunity. 

Remember,  *•  THE  AUTHORITY  "  is  here  to  answer— by  a  personal  letter  written  directly 
to  you— every  reasonable  question  that  may  be  asked  of  him.  This  is  a  '•  Department  of  Public 
Service  '*  with  but  two  conditions  attached' to  it — you  must  be  a  subscriber  to  Health  and  you 
must  enclose  a  two-cent  stamp  in  letter. 

If  you  want  to  buy  anything,  anywhere,  •' THE  AUTHORITY"  can  probably  buy  it  for 
you  ana  save  you  money.     If  you  have  anything  to  sell  he  can  probably  find  you  a  buyer. 

This  Department  belongs  X.oyou, 

Try  it !    See  what  it's  worth  ! 

w  Yoi  Wart  To  Know  Ask  "The  Authority." 
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DEAFNESS 

AMD 

CATARRH 

Curable  by  no  means  trniiiAcHna  was 


Wonders  of  the  Ear   /A    DV  Tho  human  ear  is  an 

A  <k-i>arl[iitnt  .._f  human  ati-   \  ]  \   |  i(^  ,^~~jf^  '"^"  ^^^  '"*«•"'*«■  °^ 

whicb  the  physiciaDR 
have  never  been  able 


V  that  d.-fii 
'surgt-nn. 

E.  1).— Thf  DnimHe^iil. 


to  get  at.  hence  their 
inability  to  removo 
the  i:auses  of  Deaf- 


CAUSE  or  DEAFHESS. 

lllnatir.fivB  Pai*  Cant  ••'  <■"  '^""^  »^  dcafnuK  brouulu  lo  nut  Bltcnlion  iH  the  rnnlt  of  chroslc 
tiy  CBtnrrTuil  ik'iHiil'K.  xi.iimiiiit  Die  m-tiuu  ol  Ihc  Tltiralury  Imwis  ihainniet.  anvil  and  siimip.i  I'nlil  thcve  de- 
ii»iiuiinTi.-inii%vilni.iin>{.liiip.h<dliIv  The  InniT  rnr  oinnut  tie  rnrhed  by  iiroliiDg  or  Siiinyins:  hence,  Ibe 
luabllity  iir  AiiriHtt  rirl-1iviiiciun>i>ii.nire.     Gar  Drnns  art  wurw than  nwlffs 

IIi'IkHv.  tlimfiin:.  fiirdiniFnerMinK  tohopc  turui-unby  thesld  mctliuds  of  the  AiirlslK  and  Phyainani. 
and  instead  •>(  mii^tinK  urcdoiiH  tfine  nnl  niiincv  on  inrthods  thai  nexet  have  tured  DEAFNESS  Ok  CA I AR8N, 
thi-yth.>iiI<1au'aLet»llidiini;niidan|>Ivthv  tcinitiHc  mm  That  (hire  is  a  ><lentlfic  cure  for  UeafDeas  and 
Catarrh  iHd('mi)n!4Rili'di.'vny  day  bv  Ilie  nw  >il  ACTINA.  Tlic  <npi't  cinTrnt  xmemlfd  in  ACTINA  pasKi 
IhruiTKh  (lie  Knstuchinii  tiitiei  and  U* iwiis  u|>  llic  Inuics  ilmninier.  anvil  and  &lltru|'J  in  (lie  Innci  ear,  making 
thriu  re-niuiid  tu  the  slishte^t  vihrutlu;i  nt  uranA 

mMBIMB  NOISES  M  THE  HEAD. 

ACTINA  linsnevt-rfailtillot^un.- Hie  m<xId»lTe>Hitii:Kvniiit<iDi,  The  vapor  current  IHK^HqiiicktyandrreelT 
thmiiuh  Ihc  Kii-,liic)ii;iix  tiiti".  rvt.ii<>it«  IMl-  cul.nrrhul  Kii1ffitniu«s  Ihol  r>l>~1rii<:1  Ihe  exit  ol  the  mveauunda  Vi 
til  e  ACTINA.'"'"'"^   ""'    "    "'    '     '""-"">'"'"  ■"  y^*'"    "        ioni|.  t  e  j  cum     n        y 

As  Deafness  and  rlnsInK  noises  are  caused  from  Catarrh,  the  bearing 
cannot  be  restored  and  noises  stopped  till  the  Catarrh  Is  cured,  and  •■ 
Catarrh  cannot  exist  under  the  usa  of  ACTINA.  no  person  need  be  deaf 
or  have  rinaflnK  noises  In  the  head  If  they  will  use  ACTINA  properly. 
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A  FINE  BOOK  FRE 

A  splendid  new  book— a  work  that  will  be  with  success!    He  had  discovered  w 

"  of  tremendous,  incalculable  value  to  all  other  searchers  had  long  despaired  o 

who  receive  it — has  just  been  issued  at  a  ing— an  easy,  perfect,  permanent  ci 

cost  of  over  $5,000  l.y  a  distinguished  spc-  Catarrh.     With  no  thought  of  rest 

cialist,  a  man  famous  in  liurope  and  Amer-  his  arduous  labors,  he  wrote  this  wi 

ica  for  his  noble,  scientific  and  humane  fill  work  on  the  cure  of  Catarrh. 

work.    Regardless  of  the  great  expense  of  no  thought  of  the  wealth  it  could 

publishing  this  work,  its  author  will  give  win  him,  he  now  offers  it  free  to  a 

away    15,000    copies,    absolutely   free  of  ask  for  it. 

charge,    Tlie  work  could  easily  have  made  TDD  information  in  its   pages  will 
his  fortune,  had  he  placed  it  on  sale.  Cast-  thousands  of  lives.  Written  by 

ing  away  all  thought  of  gain,   he  gladly  heart  and  soul  in  earnest  in  his  greai 

offers  it  to  tbepublicasafrte gift, because  of  fighting  disease,   its  lines  fairly 

he  knows  is  will  mean  lile  itself  to  all  who  with   purpose   and   truth.     With  s 

read  its  pages.  hand  he  lays  bare  the  beginnings  t 

Pf|D  years  its  author,  Dr.  Sproule,  B.A.,  loathsome,  treacherous  disease — he 

''*  well-known  as  a  Ladcr   among   the  all    its    hidden    workings — he   sho» 

great  philanthropists  of  North  America,  awful  dangers  to  which  it  leads — he 

laborednight  and  day  to  discover  a  perfect,  out  the  way  to  a  safe  and  lasting* 

permanent  cure  for  Catarrh.    He  sacrificed  the  only  one--of  that  terrible  scou 

time,  energy  and  money  to  gain  his  end.  North  America — Catarrh.      Fine  pi 

Step  by  step  he  worked  his  way  along  new  by  the  best  a^ti^ts  illustrate  the  dit 

paths,  outstripping  his  rivals  on  two  conti-  phases  of  the  disease   in   an  cxcec 

oeuts.     At  last  his  efforts  were  crowned  clear  and  interesting  manner. 

Send  for  the  Book  at  Once 

D0  not  delay  as  the  edilion  is  going  rapidly.  The  dtmandifor  Ike  book  it  tnanmous.  Evt 
want  I  it.  Already  grateful  Utters  are  coming  back  from  those  -who  have  received  it.  It  is  do 
and  more  than  Dr.  Sprouteinkis  sympathy  and  wih^le  Aearttdneis  had pianned/or  it.  ifyo*, 
of  your  family  need  it,  seitdfor  it  today.  It  is  offeredwitlingiy— freely— gladly — that  youma 
yourself  of  its  ■wonderful  aid — its  certain  relief.  Write  your  name  and  cuidrttt  plainly  oh  tiu 
iines,  cut  out  and  forvrard  to  ORm  MPINH/LC,       namf 

{Graduate  Dublin  University.  Ireland Jormerly      "^"'^ 

Surg-g^n  Bri'tisk  Reyal  Naval  ServiteM^fvwO*      ADDfiESS 

AmMMw  Bmmtaih  Mmmm.,  and  you  will  receivt 
■.-*.4^tvq/aaiJe  iooi  fret  of  all  char ^tt  .  .  ,  , 
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Every  Reader  of  Health  Take  Notice 


l.yinnii   C.   Bailey, 
li.iil'jy  s   Uniticd   Sliorthaiul, 

EUnk    74.    Ijlural    AYts    Hnilding, 
VVorItl">    Fair.   Si     Luui.s. 

Si.  Louih.  Mo.,  Nov.  26,  1904. 
Tm:  Ii'i:.\L  Gi.\irANv, 

j^V.)  HrtKulway,  X.  V. 

GcniKiiicn  : 

It  is  hard  to  find  an  Kxhihitor  at  the  World's 
Fair  who  has  n<»l,  during  ino  pa>l  eight  monlhs, 
<hig  out  from  il>  educational  features  at  least  one 
gen]  that  lias  and  will  continue  to  contribute 
greatness  to  his  happiness  and  worldly  success. 
The  suhjecls  are  as  varied  a^  the  tastes  and  re- 
quirements of  the  searcher,  but  the  exhaustive 
'e>is  and  the  eminently  satisfactory  results  are 
always  the  same. 

As  an  Exhibitor  who  has  been  conducting  a 
series  of  sucli  tests,  1  take  the  liberty  to  say  to 
you  ihiit  of  all  the  benefits  derived  from  my 
WorWs  I'air  Education  the  restoration  of  my 
natural  sight,  after  repeated  tests,  by  your  Ideal 
Sight  Restorer,  to  as  good  a  condition  as  it  was 
twenty  odd  years  ago,  is  positively  the  most  mar- 
velous, the  greatest  and  most  lasting.  For  more 
than  twelve  years  1  have  been  consulting  Eye 
Specialists  and  purchasing  optical  formulas  until 
in  Septemuer.  1904,  I  found  myself  with  an  ac 
cumulation  of  a  dozen  pair  of  "outgrown"  glasses. 
and  eyes  so  weak  that  I  feared  total  loss  of  .sight. 
Glaucoma  was  the  word  used  by  some  to  describe 
my  malady,  while  others  used  the  word.s  Com- 
pound Astigmatism-  and  Cataract. 

I,  with  several  other  Exhibitors,  accepted  treat- 
ment of  your  representative  at  your  booth.  Block 
Eleven,  Liberal  .Arts  Building,  for  about  two 
weeks.  My  treatments  were  irregular  at  tirst,  as 
I  felt  that,  while  I  am  an  enthusiastic  supporter 
(^f  the  nrinciples  of  Physical  Culture,  its  direct 
application  to  my  own  weak,  sensitive  eyes  seemed 
ton  nnich  like  risking  the  last  vestige  of  vision  for 
;»   principle.     The  good   results  were  so  marked, 


however,  that  I  soon  secured  a  pair  of  your  I4lll 
Sight  Restorers,  and,  after  about  a  week's  faith- 
ful self-treatment  was  able  to  see  without  glasses 
iK-tter  than  I  had  seen  for  many  years  with  ihiem. 
I  suffered  no  headache  or  other  inconvcnicnoe 
usual  to  tho.se  dependent  en  glasses  who  suddenly 
discontinue  their  .use.  I  have  not  needed  nor 
worn  glasses  since.  I  experienced  a  sense  of  f^e^ 
dom  hard  to  describe  when  after  having  been  re- 
strained within  the  concentrated  focus  of  (he 
most  scientific  lenses,  day  and  evening  for  twelve 
years,  to  be  able  to  roll  my  eves  rapidly  about 
and  see  accurately  at  any  angle  objects  at  a  dis- 
tance, and,  closing  them  quickly,  retain  the  image 
or  picture  a  satisfactory  length  of  time.  Later  I 
was  startled  to  observe  that  the  range  of  vision 
had  extended  from  a  few  feet  directly  in  front 
to  hundreds  of  feet  in  the  three  directions  in 
which  the  eye  can  move  without  turning  the 
head,  and  still  later  I  realized  that  my  sight  was 
as  good  as  in  my  boyhood  days,  when  I  could  see 
objects  at  a  much  greater  distance  than  my  play- 
mates. 

With  the  return  of  perfect  sight  came  the  con- 
fidence, alertness  an  coura)?e  of  youth,  while  the 
forebodinp.,  falterings  and  doubt  incident  to 
rapidly  failing  sight  were  as  quickly  dispelled, 
and  now  at  the  age  of  47,  I  sec  the  greatest  of 
World's  Fairs  throutrh  eyes  of  but  seventeen. 

My  wife,  who  has  worn  strong  Near  Sight 
glasses  for  about  twenty-five  years,  when  con- 
vinced that  my  eyes  were  being  l>cnefited,  also 
tried  the  Restorer,  and  now  goes  wiihcrut  glasses 
the  most  of  the  time.  She  is  still  taking  treat- 
ment. 

We  are  Pacific  Coast  people,  well  known  there 
and  in  the  Orient.  Our  address  after  January  i, 
1905,  will  be  Berkeley,  California. 

The  above  is  for  your  own  information  and 
encouragement,  but  should  you  desire  to  publish 
it,  you  have  my  consent  to  do  so. 

Resncctfully, 

Lyman  C.  B.mley. 


STATK  OF    MISSOURI  I 


City  of  St.  I.oiii.s 


S 


ss. 


Sut)scril>ed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  a  Notary  Public,  within  and  for  the  City  and  State  afore- 
said, this  jtjth  day  of  November,  i9')4. 

ANDREW   H.   WATSON. 


Notary  Public,  City  of  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

My  Commission  Kxpires  August  Sth,  1906 


STATK   OF'  MISSOURI  ) 
City  ot  St.  Louis  f  '^*- 


I,  William  H.  Hauschulte,  Clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court,  City  of  St.  Louis,  the  .same  hein^  a  Court 
of  Record,  iti  and  for  said  City  ancl  Slate,  do  hcrebv  certify  that  Andrew  H.  Watson,  who  sut>si*rilied 
the  foreRoing  Certificate  of  Juror  was  at  the  time  of  taking  such  affidavit  a  Notary  I'ublic.  residvm;  in 
.*iaid  City  and  duly  authorized  to  take  and  certify  the  same  by  the  laws  of  said  State,  and  to  take  and 
certifv  the  acknowledgment  and  proof  of  deeds,  to  be  recorded  in  the  State,  and  that  the  same  is 
taken  and  cerlihed  in  all  re'ipect.s  as  re<puriMl  by  the  laws  of  said  Slate  Th«t  1  am  well  acquanitetl 
with  the  handwriting  of  said  Andrew  H.  W.-it^on.  and  verily  believe  that  the  signature  attiichod  to 
the  foregoing  Certificate  is  the  genuine  sit^nature  of  said  Andrew  H.  Watson. 

WiTNKSs  my  hand  and  sealof  the  Circuit  C«-»nrt.  Cilv  of  St.  Loni*;.  at  niv  office  in  saiil  Cily, 
this  29th  day  of  November.  1904.  WM.    H.    HAUSCHULTE,  Clerk  Circuit  Court. 


AV  ANSWERING    THIS    ADVERTISEMENT,    IT    IS  t>ESmMS\JE.  t-aKt  HWi  lO-^-WQ^  **  ^YJ«JLXtt/ 
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Beauty!  -  Health! 

Within  the  Rea.ch  of  All 


A    Rare    Opportunity    to    Obtain    an     Apparatus 
that     Produces     Strength,     Health     and     Beauty 


FR.EE 


For   a    limited   time   we  will    give    FRE6 
ihis    HEALTH-BEAUTV     DEVELOPER 
to  the  readers  of  HEALTH. 
A    MOST    PERFECT     DEVICE    FOR 

Developing,    Strengthening; 
and   Beautifying  the    Body 

and   UnkiiiK  Rouid  Bod  Symmetrical  the  But, 


■  Symmetrical  CurvM  to  (ha  Uaibj,  Mi* 


Hull  wood,  Uich.,  Untch  10,  I»l 
ALTH  PUB.  CO. 

eiitleiii«n:-l  write  to  (sy  that  I  received  th 
illlt-BBBuiv  Developer  with  Cbart  which  ysi 

DiQg.iDil  cTtdlag  and  am  mor*  than  pleaul 

ince  that   odea   the  belt  tbiots   hava  ta  bi 
jst  upoD  the  people. 


tclul 


■  yoms, 


R.  R.  DANKEL. 
The  Health  Beauty  Di^veloper  and  lllui 
tratert  Chart  of  iDStruction  will  be  ecu 
FREE  to  any  person  senditiR  us  $1,00  fo 
oao  year's  bubscription  to  HEALTH.  T 
foreign  count riL-s  so  cents  additional. 
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Beauty!  -  Health! 

Within  the  ReaLch  of  All 


A    Rare    Opportunity    to    Obtain    an    Apparatus 
that     Produces     Strength,     Heahh     and     Beauty 


FREE 


For   a    limited   lime    we  will    give   FREE 
ihls    HEALTH-BEAUTY     DEVELOPER 
to  the  readers  ot  HEALTH. 
A    MOST    PERFECT     DEVICE    FOR 

Developing,    Strengthening 
and   Beautifying   the    Body 


niin«lr]cal  CurvM  to  tha  Llaba.HIrt 

[arch  10,  1903. 


EALTH  PUB.  CO. 


I  upon  the  pcDpl*. 


dw7o°ii,'ftS»'B 

IblDgs  have  U 


s.  R.  R.  DANKEL. 


The  Health  Beauty  Developer  and  Illus 
tr.irerl  Chart  of  Instructioa  will  be  ecu 
FREE  to  any  per.soa  seadioK  us  Sr.ooCo 
one  year's  hudscription  to  HEALTH.  T 
foreign  countries  50  cents  additioDal. 
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1562  BR.OADWAY  NEW    YORK 


HEALTH 


1  i-M»i  OSace  as  Second  Qass  Matter. 


♦4-t-  ♦  ^■t-*-<r*******^-^********^-t-*-*-t-***^-¥*^*-¥*-¥4*  *****************  ♦^-Ht  ■ 

New  York,  Feb.  i6th,  1905. 

MPS.  JOSKF  C.  M.  LORENZ, 

Care  uf  Germania  Savhigs  Bank,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Dear  MaJani : 

Your  affidavit  wIill-Ii  appears  on  page  82  of  the  ninth  edition  of  our  short 
treatise  lias  n;iturally  attracted  considerable  attention,  for,  aItlioiit!;h  similar  cures 
by  the  Restorer  are  numerous,  few  of  our  customers  show  their  gratitude  in  such 
a  tanfiible  manner  as  y<iu  have  dune.  Although  a  year  has  elapsed  since  your 
affidavit  was  made,  still  we  are  in  receipt  of  many  letters  asking  if  the  results  in 
your  case  have  been  permanent.  You  would,  therefore,  confer  a  great  favor  on 
us  if  you  would  kindly  state  explicitly  the  present  condition  of  your  vision. 

Regretting  that  we  are  putting  you  to  this  further  test  of  your  gratitude  anJ 
friendship,  we  beg  leave  to  remain, 

Verv  respectfully  yours, 

_____^       THE  IDEAL  COMPANY. 

486  East  38th  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

February  iSth,  1905, 
The  Ideal  Company, 

259  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Gentlemen  : 

Your  inquiry  of  the  iGth   !  can  answer  with  pleasure.     To  all  inquirers  I 

have  stated  that  onlv  those  who  have  known  me  for  vears  can  appreciate  what 
J  THt  IDEAL  SIGHT  RESTORER  has  accomplished  in'my  case.  As  I  previously 
X  wrote  you  my  headaches  lia\e  never  returned.  1  have  not  required  glasses  of 
t  any  sort  since  I  laid  them  aside  permanently  in  June,  1904.  I  can  read,  write 
X  and  sew,  by  day  or  night,  doing  the  finest  work  with  ease.  1  have  faithfully 
1  used  the  Restorer  ever)'  morning  and  every  eveninj;  since  I  began,  and  intend 
J       always  to  do  so.     It  gives  me  a  delightful  sensation  of  refreshment  every  time  I 

*  use  it.    As  it  has  restored  to  me  my  sight,  its  daily  use  will  certainly  maintain  it. 
T  The  value  of  the  Restorer  to  me  is  measured   by  the  value  of  absolutely 

*  perfect  sight.     Priceless, 

f  Yours  verv  trulv, 

t  mS.  JOSEF  C.  M.  LORENZ. 

I        For  further  information  address    THE    IDEAL    CO.,    Dept.  K, 

f  239  Broadwax.  New  York. 
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A    Rare    Opportunity    to    Obtain    an     Apparatus 
that     Produces     Strength,      Health     and     Beauty 


FREE 


For  a   limited  time   we  will  give  FREE 
this    MEALTH-BEAUTV     DEVELOPER 
to  the  readers  of  HEALTH. 
A    MOST    PERFECT     DEVICE    FOR 

Developing,    Strengthening 
and  Beautifying  the    Body 


HEALTH  PUB.  CO. 


•■  M  tb*  LiBb*,  mpi 

I.  Ulcb.,  Uacch  10,  IMS. 


th>t 


dih* 


Hp.Jib-Bo»uiy  Devoloprr  with  Chan  n ... 

momiog  .-lo J  evening  and  am  tnpro  Ihaa  cleaird 

slranRC  Ihal  oflco  the  belt  tbln|S  hav*  to  bt 
tbruti  upon  th*  people. 

MR3.R.  R.  DANKEL, 

The  Health  Beauty  Dt-veloper  aod  lllus- 
trale'l  Chart  of  Instruction  will  be  scot 
FREE  to  any  person  scudiiii;  us  Si.oo  Tor 
one  year's  subscription  to  HEALTH.    To 

foreign  countrii;s  so  cents  additional. 
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Beauty!  -  Health! 

Within  the  ReaccK  of  AH 


A    Rare    Opportunity    to    Obtain    an    Apparatus 
that     Produces     Strength,      Health      and      Beauty 


FREE 


For  a  limited  lime  we  will  give  FREE 
ihis  HEALTM-BEAUTV  DEVELOPER 
to  the  readers  ol  tlBALTH. 

A    MOST    PERFECT     DEVICE    FOR 

Developing,  Strengthening 
and   Beautifying  the    Body 


M  Sfinin'trlcal  CurvM  la  tba  Llaib*,Hl^ 


HukwDod,  Ulch.,  UkTch  10,  1901. 
HS4LTH  PUa  CO. 

GenildBen:— I  write  to  Biy  that  I  rccelvrd  tb* 
Heal  til- B»utv  DeveloDrr  with  Chan  whicb  too 
'^eQt  me  ia  Jaouiry.  I  lraniedi&ie1ybef;aDiouuii 
tdorntng  and  ivcnlng  and  am  moro  lh«n  pliiwd 

-   "---   Dflea   Iha  bHt  thlac^   bav*  to  bt 


thru 


Urs.  R.  R.  DAKKEL 
The  Health  Btauty  Developer  and  Illus- 
trated Cliart  of  Instruction  will  be  sent 
PREG  [o  any  person  sendiuK  us  Si  oofor 
OQO  year's  subscription  to  HEALTH. 
foreign  countries  so  cents  additional. 
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Nhw  York,  Feb.  i6th,  1905. 
Mrs.  joskf  c.  m.  lorknz. 

♦  Care  iif  Germania  Savings  Bank,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
+  Dear  Madam : 

X  Yuiir  affidavit  \vhk"li  ;i[ipt';)rs  on  page  82  of  the  ninth  edition  of  our  short 

X  treatise  has  naturally  attracted  considerable  attention,  for,  although  similar  cures 

J  by  the  Restorer  are  numeruvis,  few  of  our  customers  show  their  gratitude  in  such 

-♦■  a  tangible  mitnner  as  yiiu  have  dune.     Although  a  year  has  elapsed  since  your 

i  aflidavit  was  made,  still  we  arc  in  receipt  of  many  letters  asking  if  the  results  in 

T  your  ca.se  have  been  permanent.     Yuu  would,  therefore,  confer  a  great  favor  on 

♦  us  if  you  wiiuld  kindly  state  explicitly  the  present  condition  of  your  vision. 

I  liegretting  that  we  are  putting  you  to  this  further  test  of  yourgratitude  and 

J  friendship,  we  beg  leave  to  remain, 

>  Verv  respectfullv  yours, 

±  "  THE  IDEAL  COMPANY. 

J  486  East  2«tli  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

+  February  18th,  1905. 

J.  The  liJBAL  Company, 

t  2^9  Bruadwav,  New  York  City. 

J  Gentlemen : 

I  Your  inquir\'  of  the   16th   I  c;!n  answer  with  pleasure.     To  all  inquirers  1 

♦  have  stated  that  only  those  who  have  known  me  for  years  can  appreciate  what 
X  THtf  IDEAL  SIGHT  RESTORER  hasaccomplishedin'my  case.  As  I  previously 
X  wrote  \ou  my  headaches  have  ni'Vc-r  returned.  I  ha\'e  not  required  glasses  of 
T  any  sort  .since  1  laid  tlit-m  asidt  permanently  in  June,  1904,  I  can  read,  write 
+  and  sew,  by  day  nr  nii^lit,  doiiii;  ilie  fine.st  work  with  ease.  I  have  faithfully 
X  used  the  Rt-slorer  every  niorninji  and  every  evening  since  I  began,  and  intend 
T  always  to  do  so.     It  gives  me  a  delightful  sensation  of  refreshment  every  time  [ 

♦  use  it.  As  it  has  restored  to  me  my  sight,  its  daily  use  will  certainly  maintain  it. 
X  The  value  of  the  Restorer  to  me  is  measured  by  the  value  of  absolutely 

♦  perfect  sight.     Priceless. 

I  Yours  verv  trul\-, 

t  mS.  JOSEF  C.  M.  LORHNZ. 

J*  For  further  information  adUress    THE    IDflAL^    CO..    Dept.  E. 
239  BroadwAX.  Ne'w  YorK. 
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A    Rare    Opportunity    to    Obtain    an     Apparatus 
tlnat     Produces     Strength,     Health     and     Beauty 


FREE 


For  a  limited  time  we  will  give  FREE 
ihls  HEALTH-BEAUTV  DEVELOPER 
to  the  readers  ol  HEALTH. 

MOST    PERFECT     DEVICE    FOR 

Developing,  Strengthening 
and   Beautifying  the    Body 


I  Solt,  Flabby,  ShtpclMi  Pat  fr,.a 
pcrioo. 
SymmBtrlcol  CurvM  to  tba  Llab*,nif* 


HEALTH  PUB,  C 


I.  ULch.,  U»cb  10,  IKO. 


i-elopcr  wiih  Ch>it  which 
I  the  belt  IblDgs  hav*  V, 


upon  the  people. 

Mrs.  r'.  R.  DANKEL. 

The  Health  Beauty  Developer  and  Illos- 
trated  Cliart  oC  lastiuctioa  will  be  sent 
FREE  to  any  picrsoD  sending  us  $1.00  for 
oae  year's  subscription  to  HEALTH.     To 

foreign  cou  at  lies  soceats  additioaal. 
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iTHE  PRESERVATIONOFHEALTH  AND  CURE  OF  DISEASE,  By  Robert  Walter.  M.D.  i 
i  HEALTH  SEEKERS  ENTANGLED,  By  Mabel  Glfford. 

|.  -  HOW  MAN  SHOULD  BE  FED.  Bv  Euifene  Christian. 

B  THE  DISTRICT  NURSE.  By  Wm.  S.  Birge.  M.  D. 

1  INFANT  MORTALITY.  By  C.  H,  Coi 
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REMARKABLE    INVENTION^ 


AN   INSTRUMENT  THAT 

RESTORES  EYESIGHT 


SPECTACLES  CAN   BE  ABANDONED. 


This  instrument  is  in  the  form  of  a  Pocket  Battery,  which  the  inventors  have 
patented.     It  is  called  "Actina,"  a  trade  mark  word. 

In  the  treatment  of  eye  diseases  the  inventors  of  "  Aetina"  claim  there  is  no 
need  for  cutting  or  drugging;  the  eye,  for  any  form  of  disease.  Cataracts,  pterj'- 
giunia,  and  other  abnormal  growth  can  be  removed,  and  weakened  vision  restored 
by  the  new  aiul  more  humane  method.  If  this  is  a  faci,  there  will  be  no  need  to 
go  blind  or  to  wear  spectacles.  "Actina"  has  been  tested  in  hundreds  of  cases, 
and  has  effected  marvelous  cure.s.  So  confident  are  the  inventors  that  this  device 
is  an  article  of  great  merit  that  they  give  an  absolntely  free  trial.  They  want 
every  one  interested  to  make  a  thorough  investigation  and  a  personal  test  of  the 
"Actina,"  as  it  is  sent  on  trial  postpaid.     Any  person  can  give  it  this  test. 

Tbey  lH*iie  a  book  nl  100  puaea— &  nimplete  dlatlonar?  nf  dlacam  -whicb  I«!la  all  about  "  AcLlna,"  the  diMusa  It 
wilt  Dure.  whHl  <uh■^rB  [talnk  of  il,  what  mnrroions  ourel  It  baa  cffecletl.  and  all  about  Ibe  rsgponiEbilil;  ot  lu 
owneri.    Tt  I-  xeiit  abwHuIely  free     Till!!  bouk  should  be  la  the  llbniiT  of  erery  fnmlly.    AdJreiii 

NEW  YORK  «,  LONDON  ELECTRIC  ASSOCIATION, 

rf/tl,   121   li.  .'*29   U'JLXVT  ST.,  JiAXfi.lS  CITY,  MO. 


ONE     FOOD     CONCERN 

Made   One   Million    Dollars 


it  year.     Aniilher  made  Si.soo.ooo.     This  is  authentic. 
One  pays  Vi  per  cent,  on  $5,doi>.ooo  capital  stock. 


•  "        
The  other  pays  iz  percent,  on  Jio.ooo.ooo.   They  are  both  YOUiigc< 
Every  $icx)  invested  in  their  stock  when  they   started,  is  to-day  woitfa 
about  $loo.<:oo. 
No  industry  or  enterprise  on  American  soil  can  show  such  results    Why? 
Because  people  are  learning  that  certain  foods  will  make  robust  health,  pre- 
vent and  cure  disease  and  prolonji;  life  ;  heuce  Ihey  are  turning  by  thonsandi 
into  the  ranks  of  food  reform.    It  is  the  safest,  richest,  and  most  prolific  field 
now  open  for  investment. 
My  foods  have  struck  the  jxipular  taste  because  they  contain  all  the  ele- 
ments of  nourishment  in  the  right  prop  .rtions.     The  taste  is  the  ptolice  of  the 
stomach. 
1  am  to-day  swamped  with  orders  for  my  foods  and  they  are  still  pour- 
ing in  from  every  part  of  the  United  States. 
I  have  been  compelled  to  merge  my  business  into  a  Stock  Company  in 
order  to  manvifucture  on  a  larger  scale. 

My  ComiKiny  has  ft  liroader  field  to  work  in.  a  belter  start  and  by  far,  more  valuable  formaUs 
than  the  concerns  above  referred  to  had  when  thev  started. 


My  friinds  aiut  financial  luh'isers  ur^td  me  to  iiteoiporale  for  ^i.piw.ooo.  because,  jndginK 


by  the  growth  of  my  business  durinf;  the  last  si.\  months.  It  will  soon  pay  dividends  on  that  amount. 
But  1  only  incorporated  for  $ioo,ix)o. 
I  will  sell  on/j'  rnoiii^h  of  this  stock  for  development  purposes. 


But  1  only  incorporated  for  $i 

I  will  sell  on/j'  rnoiii^h  of  this  stock  for  development  pur_ 

My  booklet  tells  the  whole  storv.     You  should  read  it.'   It  will  give  you  the  history  oi  a. great 


i-ahiable  inforziiation  aboiit  the  American  Food  Business  that  very  few  people 

ibscription  books  are 


know  any  thing  iibout.     Write  for  it  to-day.     There  will  be 
closed.  ■ 

Suile  3. 

61    FIFTH    AVENUE, 

NEW  YORK. 


W  rrnlderit  rbrLttlan't  Katurnl  Pood  Co. 


:iAL  ARTICLES  IN  THIS  ISSUE 

RCTURN  OF   LAWN  TENNIS 
RHHAL    AFFECTION 


HABITS   or  HABITS 


\LTH  /•l/BtiSH/NC   COM>AHX,l'^^  ■^'"  k*^^**^  '^'«>* 


DEAFNESS     CURED 

By  No  Means  Until  "ACTINA"  Was  Discovered 


^^  ^J  0  'if  all  tiiBfi  nr  ciBatueas  bruuglit  to  our  alieuium  la  the  renult  ol  cbronlc 
^y  ^%  -.  citarth  uF  Ihe  throat  and  middle  var.  ThealrpHisBfEesbecooie  ckwred  tir 
^  ^^  ^  tHtar[hB]de]KMll«.atDppliiKtbeBDlloa<i[  the  vibratory  boiiea.  Until  tliMi 
fltfTHmliB  Bra  reoinved  8  cure  la  Inipoailble,  The  iniiar  ear  oaunot  be  reached  by  probing  or 
"liraylne,  heDpe  the  Inability  of  aurlaW  or  pliyslcfana  ti)  cure.  Ear  drunu  are  wor«e  than  us- 
leM.q.  That  there  1>  a  iwlsiitlflc  Qiire  for  deaf  aens  and  catarrh  Its  dem^inetrated  erery  d»r  by 
ihe  iiae  uf  Aollna.  The  vapi>r  current  eeneraled  la  the  Actlpa  pusses  throDeh  the  EustacMin 
lubes  Into  the  middle  ear,  remiivinR  Ihe  uLtarrhal  obstrnatloos  ui  It  [lasaea  tbroniib  the  (ube& 
and  loiiaena  up  the  bcme.i  (hammer.  aoTll  and  itlrrnp)  In  the  Inner  ear.  maklni;  them  reapuiid 
I»tlieiillj(h1Mtvlbrailuiiuf  sound.  AetlnaluMfieTer  failed  li>  cure  rlnElng  nolsei  In  the  head. 
Wehaceiinown  people  troubled  ^iUit^  dlati-essInR  symptom  for  yi'.ar*  to  be  oompletely 
L'ured  in  only  three  weeBs^.iueOf  Acllna. 

..    A    ^^«VVVm.T    A    »ff      ALSO     CUREIS    ASTHMA,     BRON> 

'*/%■    J    I     I  nl  f\.  CHITIS.   SORE  THROAT.   tVEAK 

*--^^^  ■*  »*^*   »  LUNGS,  COLDS  and   HEADACHE 

nil  .it  which  are  direclly  •■!  Indirectly  due  t.i  calmrh.    AfllM  Is  sent  on  trial  poitpsW. 

ts  about  y.mrca-'-.     W.>  |.'>'e  advice  free,  and  pnsiilTe  prij»t  of  cures.    A  VBlaanie 

-I'rof.  WlliDn'i  IO(l-|>ii|(>  DIcllDDBry  or  DlirBse  ttrr.    Address 


NEW    YORK   &    LONDON    ELECTRIC    ASSOCIATION 

DEPT.    121     V.    929     WALNUT     STREET.    KANSAS    CITY.    MO, 


^--"V Feed  the  Brain.. .,^^«^.... 
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THE    ENK    PREPARATIONS    COMPANY, 

30l  ir«st  Pearl  Street,  Union  Citx.  Indt&aa. 
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HE  WHO  HAS  NOT   HEALTH 
HAS  NOTHING 


■ECIAL  ARTICLES  IN  THIS  ISSUE 


GAME  or   CROSS   PASS^ 


rC7 


EYE-GLASSES   NOT   NECESSARY 

Eye  Sight  Crm  Be  Strengthene<l,  and  All  Fomia  of 
Diseased  Ejes  Cui-etl  AVithout  Cutting  or  Dmggiug 


ipU-s  of  lh< 

Hn.  U.  B.  CbampD 

Clly,wrltM:--The-. 

doc Lon  sail)  Ilierewa 

haT«  been  enilrelj  we 


Actin 


That  llie  eyes  can  be  strengthened  so  that  eye-g'las 

with  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  ' —  ' *--- 

itstimony  of  thousands  of  people 
lillle  instrument  called  "Aclina  " 
lids.  Glaucoma,  Iritis.  &c. ,  also  rer 
cutting  or  drugging.     Over  seventy  thoL 
fore  it  is  not  an  experiment,  but  an  absolul 

ie  that  are  received  dady  : — 

y.  US  West  lastb  St.,  New  York      Mved  n 


a  be  dispensed 

t  by  tbe 

onderfu] 

ind  granulated 

giums,  without 

eeu  sold,  there- 

'I'he  following  letters  are 


broiher*!  ey«lRht,    My   brotber  Wh 


i  K.  Boldbrook.  Deputy  Counly  Clerk,  Falrtai.  V*., 


■  1  purobaaod  It 

1  drug  or  lotion,  but 


work  at  tbe  < 
small  pocket  battery,  which  can  be  used  by  old  and 


11  pockt 
a  do  ha 


impossible  to  do  harm  with  Actina.  Every  member  of  the 
family  tan  use  the  one  Aclina  for  any  disease  of  the  Eye,  Ear,  Throat  or  Head.  Actina  will  last 
for  years,  and  is  always  ready  for  use.     Actina  will  be  sent  on  trial,  postpaid. 

If  you  will  send  your  name  and  address  you  will  receive  absolutely  KREB  a  valuable  book, 
Professor  Wilson's  Treatise  on  the  Eye  and  on  Diseases  in  General.  You  can  rest  assured  that 
your  eyes  can  be  cured,  no  matter  how  many  doctors  have  failed.    Address 

NEW    YORK    &    LONDON    ELECTRIC    ASSOCIATION, 

Dept.  IZ1N.  929  WALNUT  STREET,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
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Tism  Remedies    Perfect  Health  ?  ^'^&<'^^  Mitim 
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THE  ENK  PREPARATIONS  CO. 


30I    WEST  PEARL    STREET. 


UNION   CITY.  IND. 


HEALTH 


I 


i 


DEAFNESS     CURED 

By  No  Means  Until  "ACTINA"  'Wsxa  Discovered 


i>  nir  pufiiBges  bcLiime  ctoood  b; 
ilio  vlhtulorrtxino.  L'ntllUMH 
ni 1  bv  reached  by  probliic  o> 


jT       J    O        ■'"'■■'"''""lu'UiruHti.iMlin.lillut 
'^  .•HLarrliiilileimiiliri.  Blnpiilnit  mem 

<1>^pi><<i»  iLro  reamved  iii'iiralu  Impiintlblii.  The  Iniii 
.-pmyliii;,  l>i:n<.'C  ihu  InulillliT  i>I  ntiHsU  or  |ihTBLclui»  i 
)e'-t.  Tliiil  thero  Ih  ■  wlPiitLHu  anrs  Fur  ilourneKii  ami  uumrrli  1-  demiinnmied  eTsry  dar  ^t 
i)ie  IIB<- uf  AoUdh.  The  VHjiiir  currant  ucaerHIcil  In  llic  Ai'IIiihpbmpk  iltrongh  Ih*  "'■■*' i-Mtl 
hiben  liiiu  llie  middle  ear,  remnvlnu  Ihe  unliirrtiDl  abniiiioIlKsa  unit  iuuwcb  thmuch  ihatobai, 
uiiil  lonnenii  ii|i  llm  hniiivi  (hummrr.  HtiTll  imil  Bllrrup)  )ii  ihi-liiiinr  ear.  maktiiK  Ihsm  i  laiinii 
ti.  Ilio  kIIeIiIi^I  rlbralloi'  vt  xniiul.  Actinn  Imi  nevrr  raikd  t..  i-iire  Hnelne  ntilsea  la  Ui«  hi 


.iHiyrl 


..    A    ^-^'W^'V'^T    A    •»      -Al'SO    CURKS    ASTHMA,    BlUIKa 

"/VC^    I    I1M./V  CMlTtS.  SORE  THKOAT.   'WKAtf 

■*   *^^  •■■  A*^*   »  LVNGS,  COLDS  and  HEADACSHI 


s  rilrvnlj-  ..r  indlreolly  aim  l.> 
.>iir<-HH-.  Wi-k-lrp  adrlne  free. 
trllBon'a  100-PHB«  DlrltOBHI 


[NEW    YORK   &    LONDON    ELECTRIC    ASSOCIATION 

DEPT.     121     V.    923     WALNUT     STREET.     KANSAS    CITY.     MO. 


""  ""  -,  THE  MOST  CONVINCING  ARGUMENT  TiS 


MEMRITIONS 


Nalut'e  LEtheii  thene  name  clemi'iiln  rismi  Ilie  btiHul  In  rormaml  liiillil  nulliri 
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THE    ENK    PREPARATIONS   CO. 
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ADVERTISING   SECTION. 


A  grea.<  half  price  Offer 

Read  every  word  of  this  announcement,  for  it  is  the  opportunity 
of  years.     Never  before  was  such  an  offer  given  to  the  puhlic, 
and  it  is  safe  to  say  nevtr  will  it  be  made  a^ain.   This 
year  several  magazines  have  increased  tlieir  subscrip- 
tion price,  which  shott-s  how  much  greater  this  offer 
really  is.    Only  a  limited  number  will  be  sold  at 
this  price,  therefore  weadvise  everyone  to  accept 
this  without  deLiy.    When  we  have  received  a 
certain  number,  we  shall  withdraw  the  offer, 

CosmopolitaLn 

having  now  passed  to  the  ownership  of  the  most 
successful  publishing  house  in  existence,  the  Hearst 
organization,  will  shortly  become  the  most  widely 
read  magazine  in  America.     Over 

500,000  copies  a.  month 

w   1  shortly  be  required  to  fill  the  demand,  while  within 

a  >_ar  it  will    outrank  every  odier  magazine  in  this 

country,     "The  best,  no  matter  what  it  costs,"  is  the 

motto  of  its  editors,  therefore  it  will  be  in  Cosmopolitan 

that  you  will  find  the  writers  of  world-wide  reputation ; 

the  matters  on  which  they  write  will  be  questions  on  public 

tongue;  its  fiction  will  be  masterpieces  of  pen-craft ;  its  whole 

contents  will  set  the  standard  for  magazine  perfection.    We 

cannottellto-daywhowill  be  its  contributors,  for  to-morrow's 

bom  Conan  Doyle,  or  the  author  of  another  "DawdHarum," 

ill  find  it  in  Cosmopolitan. 

As  noted  above,  we  have  secured  a  limited  num1>er  of  subscript! 

The  COSMOPOLITAN  and^-^p^:.-^ 
HEALTH  Magazines  j^K^\^' 

Both  for  a  Whole  Year  for  Only  j  1 .00    J^^^^'  '^fi^     .^o*'*"' 

■^'■^^•^J^'      - .^P^rf«!.'  ^-^.^V* 

V   .  £.0- V,"S'-'     ^-    .'O 


ttSWBajNG  THIS  ADVERTISEMENT,   IT   IS  DESlRXBt-t  THKT  lOM  -Itf&IVSW  *' "ax.KXrcS.V 


ADVERTISING  SECTION. 


^^TThis  valuable,  highly  illustrated,  1052 
page  book  FREE  to  new  or  renewal  sub- 
scribers to  "Health."   Read  this  Great  Offer. 


Science  of  Dfe 

Creative  and 
Sexual  Science 

Or  Manhcxxl  and  Womanliooil 
In  Thdf  Mtftual  Rebtiooi  J*  J* 


Prof.  O.  S,  Fowler 


The  Standard  Book  of  the  WorU 
on  This  Subject 


It  is  printed  from  clear,  new  type,  00  Sae 
calendered  paper,  in  one  large  octavo  volniBe 
of  1053  pages.  The  book  is  illustrated  with  ty> 
appropriate  engravings  prepared  under  tha 
persona]  supervision  of  tbe  author. 
IT    TEI.I,S    .    .    . 


now  1.1  promote  kkiiiiiI  vlEor.  tho 

rime  aiiL;  ..r 

How  to  have  flnfl  aod  he^tlir  rhlldnm. 

now  lo  mikke  b  tIkIiC  ohoira  iif  hu 

«i.d  ..r  wife; 

How  to  tmiumlt   meaul  and  phT«l<s1  qndtlM  lo 

"°v;i'.i"{  "•■ "  """""■■  "■ 

now  to  HTOld  the  erlli  utending  presnaaiT- 

..iilrinrtDB  or 
<:  hi«\  hoir  to 

■low  to  reilore  lost  rlRor  la  men  and  wodmb. 
■low  to  prevent  ■«][  iibiiM  BmoiiE  the  tobdc- 
How  to  r^voKnlie  the  lUiu  of  Hiriihuw  and  «n  R, 

How  10  kuep  wivoi  bealdiy,  itii<l  liow 

oavoliliilch]:; 

Itiiw  to  rnlsa  henlthr  uid  Tleoroui  drb-Bi  to  tt 

lliiw  tc.  kf-11  H  Liwliaiicl  fnlltitul  mid  n 

o'UI  dlHCnnl. 

How  tn  nvnld   remala  nllmcnri:  and   how  to  cor* 

nuHTlajp-. 

them. 

Xha  follawrin^  oDTvr  ahould  not  !>•  n*tflactsd  ■ 
Offer  No     I ^'^^  ^''"  ^"^  ^"^  free  on  receipt  of  $3.00.  in  [laynient  for  subscription  tr^ 

'  HtAC.Thi  for  three  years. 

Offer  No.  2 '*^'''  ^''''"  ^  **"'  free  on  receipt  of  53.00,  in  payment  for  three  subscrip- 


■   Hkaltii   for   one   year  will  lie  s 


«ipt  of 


HEALTH  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  321  FIFTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK. 


ADVERTISING   SECTION. 

Sensational 
Clearance  Sale 

WE  are  closing  out,  at  about  the  cost  of  th«  sheets,  a  few  slightly- 
rubbed  sets  of  the  "  Makers  of  American  History,"  a  library  of 
popular  biography  which  containi  more  interesting  tnd  instructive 
reading  than  any  other  work  of  its  kind  ever  pubUshed, 

In  these  20  large  and  beautiful  volumes  will  be  found  the  life-stories 
of  forty-one  great  Americans — men  who  moulded  the  history  of  the 
Nation.  Each  biography  is  a  complete  story  in  itself,  written  by 
some  eminent  authority,  such  as  John  S.  C.  Abbott,  Captain  Mahan, 
General  Wilson.  Professor  Sparks,  Fitzhugh  Lee,  and  others  equally 
well  known.  The  narrative  of  American  history  from  the  eailiest 
(inies  down  through  the  19th  Century  is  interwoven  in  these  fives. 
Every  hero  and  patriot  is  written  about,  not  in  the  usual  dry  and 
technical  form  so  common  to  biography,  but  in  a  simple,  fascinating 
style  that  will  appeal  to  all  who  «njay  good,  wholesome  reading. 

American  Heroes 
and  Patriols^ 

To  read  these  volumes  is  to  be  grandly  entertained,  ai 
same  time  to  come  into  intimate  contact  with  the  great  hermc  char- 
acters in  American  History,  The  lives  and  deeds  of  our  National 
heroes  and  patriots  enrich  and  illuntine  History  as  nothing  else  can 
do.  This  is  the  only  work  which  covers  the  whole  field  and  is  at 
the  same  time  of  distinguished  authorship.  For  an  hour's  pleasant 
reading  or  serious  study  no  other  work  wilt  compare  with  it.  There 
is  not  a  dull  page  in  the  entire  ao  volumes,  which  are  beautiftilly 
printed,  bound  in  cloth,  and  illustrated  with  portraits. 

SligMly    "Rabbed   Sets 

We  have  on  hand  a  few  sets  of  this  splendid  library  which  have 
become  slightly  rubbed  from  handling  in  our  stock  room.     For  all 
practical  purposes  they   are  as  good  as  new;  in  fact,  an  expert 
could  hardly  tell  the  ditTerence.     Ordinarily  we  would  simply      a 
re-bind  them  and  sell  them  at  the  regular  price,  ^40,  but     ^r   rf^' 
the  lot  is  so  small  we  have  decided  to  close  them  out  for     ^T   ^ 
•jo  cents  down,  and  ^i.oo  a  month  for   15  months — a     ^   V     ir 
total  of  $1  ;.;o  for  30  fine,  large,  handsome  volumes, 
which  usually  sell  at  ^40.    Our  clearance  price  rep-       . 

ful  Volumes  resents  merely  about  "the  actual  cost  of  [mnting     ^    ■•^'  t  *»^^ 

ir  Biographies        and  binding. 


LE-i: — for  5  Days 

md  you  the  complete  set,  ao  beautiful  volumes,   for   d' 
ation.   if  you  mail  the  atcompanying  coupon  promptly. 
!ral  offer.     We  prepay  all  express  charges.     You   rt 
/er.    The  regular  price  of  the  work  is  $40.00;  we  offer 
hllyrubbedsetsat  $15. so;  payable  $1.00  a  month. 

sITY  SOCIETY,  lnc„  T8  Fifth  Ave..  NEW  YORK      Xa,     ,*  i,V^<p\-  sJ^V     /"    •^. 

^  \*  <■' *^  sS  'k'i *  *      ^      '^'^ 
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ADVERTISING   SECTION. 


HEALTH  FOR  $LO( 

And  This  Beautiful  Fountain  Pen 


FREE. 


We  will  for  the  next  ninety  days  send 
to  any  pei-son  who  will  semi  ua  (fll  .00^ 
dollar  for  one  year's  Bubscription  to  He 


THIS  BEAUTIFUL  DIAMOND  POINT  FOUNTAIN  PEN. 

The  quality  of  this  Fountain  Pen  is  insured  by  the  nan 
the  manufacturer  stamped  on  the  barrel,  and  ia  absolutely  | 
anteed  by  them  to  give  entire  satisfaction,  making  it  an  artic! 
exceptional  value. 

Here  is  a  thoroughly  pi-actical  and  first  class  j)en,  al' 
ready  for  nse. 

The  holder  is  a  black  hard  rubber,  chased  as  shown  in 
accompanying  illustration,  mounted  with  14  karat  gold  1 
bands  and  fitted  with  the  finest  feed  knowu  and  a  solid  14  1 
gold  pen  jM>iiit,  making  the  pen  etjual  in  value  to  thosie  sold 
high  pi-iff. 

In  ii]iiiearjince  this  pen  is  unexcelled  and  the  work  th; 
does  is  second  to  none. 

Wv  <'!iii  iriiarantee  this  i»en  to  give  satisfaction  in  eveiy  ■ 
and  i!u  not  licsitate  to  recommend  it  as  one  of  the  best  vt 
fi'  nil'eri'd  lis  ;i  preniiiiiti. 

Tliis  pen  \\  ill  make  a  tine  Christmas  present  for  one  of  ; 
I  fiietiils. 

EVERY  PERSON  NEEDS  A  FOUNTAIN  PEN. 

This  is  yiuii'  cli.ince  to  get  one.  Send  to-day,  money  o 
or  stamps  ($1.00)  (nie  dollar  for  one  year's  subscription  and 
tain  this  Viduahle  magazine  for  one  year  and  this  pen  free, 

Addivss 

I  HEALTH  PUBLISHING  O 

321  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


ADVERTISING  SECTION. 


i^Or.  OILMAN  LO¥f 


'  A-coMiTraH'iie' 


Woip's  Champion  Cndw/wce  Back  Lifter. 

HEALTH^STREHGTH'VITAUTT 
and  EHDURAHCE 

DO    YOU    NEED   THESE    RENEWED? 

Send  for  ur  mv  tO-p«ca  booklet,  Jut  oot,  TT^  T>    ^^  V^   | 

"THE    KEY    TO     LONGEVITY,"     ttKr^Hl 

Tbis  little  booklet  will  show  you  in  a  simplified,  condensed  manner,  how  you  can  obt«in 


MRS.  NUTA  ESTHER  LOW, 


Prof.   OILMAN    LOW, 

IH7-B  Broadway,  New  York  Ciljr. 


N  ANSWERING  THIS  ADVERTISEMENT,  IT  IS  DESIRXBIX  TaKTiQM  ■»,■?.■S.^V^.1^ "  "as-KiI^ 


ADVERTISING   SECTION. 

ELECTKICITY  IS   NATURE'S  GREATEST   TOMIC. 

resotta  troin  e)ecUlc&l  trsaCmeut  Ton  mnit  bare  tb* 
neiit  »nd  Rpply  11  i^ruptrly.    Onr  tMiiteriea  sra  am- 

iBicrlale  bj  expert  mechaiiias.    Tlivy  ure  openiled  br 

roBdj  for  use.  are  very  eumpatt  ind  liiirHblo  and  do  not  ■«( 

re  iised  and  reoummr tided  by  htuidiciia  <>f  ObialcUi'l. 

laiterluiTeHnJKoiilii-ioKrr  of  '-siiesesiloiiB  and  Dl 

„  Disease  wiib  Taraillo  Current  uf  Eleclrlcll]',"  by  J  J- 

'his  IKCIa  biiok  ttlrea  full  and  eipllolt  Irmlructliina  for  uihi( 

uiQie.    ParalyHU,  Kbeumaliam.  Lumbaic>,  Nerionanoa.  eu.. 

. mts  of  eloolriolty  genemled  br  our  botterlea  applM 

ELECTRIC   MASSAGE. 

laaa^  mlon*  tone  loflabbf  aklu.femam  wrinkloBUid  Silt  up 

rta.    The  beaeflulal  HffecU  of  the  eleotdoal  oumiiu  on  natrltlon  wlU 
peraoni  1o  Incriiaie  In  welgbt  Tery  tarldlT. 
elecirlcltj.  attpUed  lo  tbe  coalp  will  remore  dandrnff.  keep  t 
of  the  hair.    It  will  verf  uflen  lastanilr  relieve  cetruuB  headaol 

IMPROVED  RED  CROSS  BATTERY.  -  -  «5  00 
DRY  CELL  ZOth  CENTURY  BATTERY.  -  6.00 
DOUBLE  DRY  CELL  PERFECTION  BATTERY.  lO.OO 

r  Phfilolaoa  and  others  who  detire  ua  rxtni  larite  and  verj  Gne  batterr.  we  make  tb« 
Doiible  Dry  Cell  Dial  BaUery,  Price,  $10.00. 

I  rlKbt  price.    The  uuU  and  metal  paru  are  mannted  on  •  pDlUbed  ilate  baaa  and 

B  mailed  on  applloallon. 
..      _   ,  —  of  our  baLtwfai  C.  0.  D.,  with  prlTiles*  ot  eiamlnatliw. 

eipreuaKe  prepaid,  u>  any  place  in  the  United  Staioi. 

PERCY  G.  WILLIAMS,  Manufacturer, 

Office  and  Salesroom,  6  Barclay  Street,         -         -  NEW  YORK. 


le  scalp  healthy  and 


PRICE  LISTi 


SYLMAR    OLIVE    OIL 

tj^^^Tt,  CALIFORNIA 


eylmar  Olive  Oil  wan  awarded 
Irand  Prize  (hlihest  award)  nt 
t  I.oul»WiirW»Fttlrlno<.mpellt 


taTorable  oondlilons  fnim  tl 
ripe  ollvea  RmwD. 

Sylmar  Olive  Oil  retatna  all  the 
rieb.  fruity  llBTi>r  nf  ripe  Califonila 
oIlTea  acd  1*  most  palaUble.  Sylmar 
Olive  Oil  l>  abmlately  the  fiaeat  ar- 
tlole  of  Its  kind  thut  can  be  pro- 
duced, and  can  be  purchased  with 
theeonOdence  that  every  bottle  will 

alyili  and  be  proven  abaolutcly  free 
from  adulloranti. 


A'afurni  Oil  e/  Oi 
'•ptnaom  lo 


Send  poitoDce  or  eipreia  money  oiitt 
tor  (1.00  for  three  qDan-Biza  bottlea,  and 
we  will  dellrer  them  to  yuii  eipren  pn- 
pald.    Give  roar  srooar'l   or  dru«)|Mt 
name  and  we  will  offer  him  tbe  acenaf. 
We  pnbllab  a  booklet  eonlalnlBi 
phyalotani'  dinictlona  for  medldHl 
use*  of  olive  oU.  ouoklDK  recwipli, 
jcovernment  reoommeudatlotia.  da- 
■orlptloni  or  our  pniceaa  and  dfave- 
tlOQS  tor  deteotInK  adulteranu  ta 
ollreoll.    We  will  send  Ihli  book- 
let and  a  ranple  buttle  uf  the  oil  Id 
any  addrcai  for  lOo  poatam. 

Two  labletpooofals  of  SylmarOl- 
Ive  Oil  oontribule  more  nourtobOMBl 
than  a  pound  ol  meal,  beaaan  It  h 
wholly  anlmllatad  witbuut  taabif 
the  dlneatlTe  orsana  The  bodyka 
machine  whlota  must  be  lubricated 
In  order  to  ran  amoothly  and  beTt^ 
oroni.  Eatnatoral  olive  oil  fmlr 
and  pay  tbg  doctor  len. 


los  JliijeJes  Olive  Gioiers'  Association,  anBr.jn.n'B.mi.,,  los  Angeles.  Cil 


IN  ANSWERING  THIS  ADVERTISBUEMT,  \1  \%  KESiaKBlA  TB.KT  XWl  UKKCTS&^-KMJJCT.." 


ADVERTISING   SECTION. 


A  Bit  of  Health  Philosophy 


T' 


KHERE  is  no  royal  road  to 
Health,  Strength  and  En- 
durance, just  as  there  is  no 
royal  road  to  wealth.     The 
' '  Get- Strong-Quick  *'  systems  which 
lately  flooded  the  country  are  now 
dead  and  gone.     Only  a  common 
sense  natural  method  can  stand  the 
test  of  time.     That  method  has  for 
its  foundation  a  thorough  system  of 
lung  gymnastics. 

Without  a  large,  active  pair 
of  lungs,  that  is,  abundant  rich 
blood,  mental,  physical  and  nervous 
vigor  is  impossible,  no  matter  how 
scientifically  you  exercise  and  diet 
yourself. 

Learn  to  breathe !  Saturate 
your  blood  with  the  most  impor- 
tant food  in  existence — OXYGEN, 
Adopt  my  system  of 

Deep    Breathing    and    Internal    Exercise 

It  strikes  at  the  foundation  of  your  weakness,  be  it  "that 
tired  feeling,"  indigestion  or  consumption.  Air  is  Blood, 
and  Blood  is  Life.  Adopting  any  other  method  is  like  be- 
ginning at  the  end  and  working  backward. 

SPECIAL  orrER 

I  publish  a  64-page  book  entitled  "Lung  and  Muscle 
Culture"  (regular  price  25  cts.)  I  will  send  this  book  and 
my  32-page  pamphlet,  "  How  to  Breathe  for  Health,  Strength 
and  Endurance,"  free  to  readers  of  Health.     Address 

PAUL   VON    BOECKMANN,    R.  S. 

851  Bristol  BIdK.,  FIflh  Av«.  and  42d  SI.,  NEW  YORK, 


ADVERTISING   SECTION. 

B>i«Adrienne  Health  Brace 
at  $2.00 

Rests  you  wrhile  you  vrorK. 

Works    like    Physical    Culture 

^vithout   exertion. 


Not  a  corset — not  a  buDglesome  arrangement  of  discomrnrt-just  ■ 
ight.  strong,  this,  cool,  airy,  health  brace.  No  lacing  or  adjustni}^  iieccs- 
nry.     Place  over  shoulders  aad  fasten  belt  arouod  the  waist. 

FOR    M£N,    WOMCN    AND    CHILDREN. 

Makesthehealthy  immune  10  ALL  KINDS  of  LUNG  TROUBLE.  Holds  the  shoulders  bactis 
aattire  intended — allows  deep  breathing. 

RESTORES  PEkFECI'  HKALTH  to  those  who  find  treatment  necessary.  WITHOUT  THE 
EXPENSE  of  a  physician's  attendance  or  a  trip  to  the  mountains.     Takes  all  pressure  off  the  luDgs- 

g  times  out  of  100  this  Ih  the  cause  of  lung  trouble  and  other  ailments.     When  ordering  simply  stale 
east  measure  and  height  h. 

HAS    BEEN    SOLD   AT   $5   TO    $10 

to  physicians,  athletes,  clergymen,  professional  men  and  others  who  require  the  erect  form  and  1 
commanding  presence,  such  as  orators  in  Congress.  Now  the  demand  has  become  so  ^  A  M 
great  that  it  nits  become  necessary  to  manufacture  on  a  large  scale,  and  the  extensive     ^  ^    VV 


$2.» 

Prof.  Antay  Barker's  *="»■  ".."SSU?^  JS'^'TK-..!^ '' "" 


s  for  making  large  numbers  bring  the  price  to 

oay  Barker's  **"■  ".^ 

BOXING,  WKBSTUNC  AND  BAG  PimCHB«G  TAUGHT 

Manhood  Wrecked  and   Rescued. 

Ho^v    Strength    »n(l    Vigor    is    I,o*t,    »nd    How 
Manhood  May  he  Restored  bx  9elf>TreAtment 

Br  Rev.  W.  J.  HUNTER,  Ph.  D.,  DJ>. 

Tbia  1b  a.  moat  timely  and  Important  work.  Qy  one  who  has  mule  a  cantul  ■tadyoF  tbe  aah}eot,aDd  brlwn  to  b«*r  ■ 
thorouKb  knowledge  oF  general  and  Heiual  byiirDe.  For  the  want  u(  the  knowledxe  on  mnal  *ab}aot*  tbli  book  cntilai. 
many  men  are  on  a  downward  oour«e.  and  by  ilie  use  ont  many  oould  tM  laved  from  Mxnal  weakntva.  natoreil  tn  maalr 
ttgiir  and  made  oai>abIe  of  ailing  life'i  duties  and  b-  come  utronK.  manly  men.  Initesd  of  pbyiloal  and  aoolal  wmkp.  We 
cannot  better  deaorl be  ihU  work.  wMi^b  has  received  the  blK^'est  praise  from  oompatMit  aril  loa,  Ihui  lupnblWi  tbe  foUow- 
ing  From  the 

TABLE    OF    CONTENTS. 

THE  WRECK— rrlmev at  man— Ilia  dignity  and  pudii—S'iinB  n>il>lui>p-ahnenio[manba<id  atlD— Oanaeaof  tbawred- 
iKnorance  of  natural  law— Poierty  and  laok  ul  projior  tiBid— silm»l«MU  and  narootloa— Sexual  perreraloiu  tba  erowBlni 
uuiae— Touchrs  more  thau  hair  the  race— Puberty— When  Svitinl  parelo  1  abalea  Id  man. 

AN  ANl'IBNT  WRECK. -Sensuality  thesln  oriheageH— Theold  itefll  of  wnaoalltT— Rennwlltyln  tbe  pUrfarcbalaice- 
Tbechaiilty  of  JiKieph— Proxtltutlon  In  the  patrlart-hal  aite — Sexual  purity  In  tbe  law  DtHoaee. 

A  HDDBR.V  WItKCK.— The  history  uf  proetltuilon— The  doctrine  of  chastity— Modern  clTlllEatlon-  fltaiEmtla  of  pn^l- 
tBtlon— A  slartllDR  leHlimony— The  blwid  or  tbe  raoe  poisoned  t>y  TemTealdlKiuea-'ndrty  tbonsand  men  uatly  Infeoud  1> 
the  Unllfld  States- lllatory  of  veneral  dlseasea— Prevention  better  than  euro— Lloenaed  proatltattou  a  fallore— Koman  lin 
'"'  tbe  reiiilstlon  of  nriHiliutlon. 

A  TOUrBB'UL  WKE<'E— Majiiurbatlon- Puberly:  Its  Indications  and  teqaenoe- Prevalence  of  the  •olltary  vIee-Ai 

..__.  ...VI.    . IK..  ..  BiaugBralB  lis  ruinous  resoltn-Tesllmony  of  mei"— ' • ■•  -•  -■ ■'--■ —    ■ ' 

)adVworti-'«™Ealld^hsdllan»-NViS!5"dn? 
■— '  young  men -Tremendous  power  of  t 

How  to  lire  a  continent  Ufa. 

lorgiver- Natural  law  Is  Ond's  method  of  operation— Natore  repair*  and 


babit— Impossible  to  exaggerate  lis  ruinous  reen Its— Testimony  of  medical  expert!  ant 

'  sottt-<  expenditure— Seminal  emissions— EDecta  on  1  be  iiervoni  system  explained— wnetfl  mail 

._ do  their  most  deadly  work-Quacks  and  chsrlatau»-No  medldne  required  to  core. 

A  WKBi'K  E<«MPKD  -Continence  o[  young  men -Tremendous  power  of  the  eeioal  appetite— Impora 


pamph Iota— High  medical  testimony  that  medicine  Is  not  required— la  marriage  a  onref— Tbe  quei 

THERKSCrROOMPLETKD— The  medical  profession- Beware  or  medical  oompaalea  and  aharka-Tfae  parts  aSeeUl- 
Thelrliitlmat«relAiloiishlp— TheprlTiclpsI  agnravailng  cs.u<e  of  seminal  weaknes- A  flood  ot  light  on  the  aubleot~eped*l 
treatment  without  expense— An  absolutely  Inrallible  remedy- A  crrtalnoare  for  piles,  and  relief  for  tbe  anlf«liiK  wwltiK 
from  Irritation  of  the  bladder  and  enlamement  of  the  prostrate  gland. 

The  author  of  this  work  Is  not  Ireating  pstlents.  fans  tto  medicine  or  appllanoea  to  sell,  nod  tells  all  be  knoweon  tM 
mbjeot.  The  book  l»  handsomely  published  In  large,  clear  type,  bound  In  extra  doth,  and  wlsbliut  to  othoperaU  vhk  lis 
au(fioi-/oin»dasIre  that  all  who  need  it  might  liaiell.K\8»Q\i».W.»i.  W\tt.M«i'*sabiortp«lontoH«*LT«,ltM. 

HEALTH  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  ^IV  -Pirra.  KNrcS3Kre--WE«  X<3*S- 


ADVERTISING   SECTION. 


EYE-GLASSES    NOT    NECESSARY 

Ere  Sight  Can  Be  Strengthened, 

and  Most  Forms  of  Diseased  E^'es  Cured  IVithout 

Cutting  or  Drugging. 


"^P^ 


Bja  cmD  b«  BtreHBthened  to  Ihat  eje-KlanM  can  b«  dlspcDisd  with  In  ths  (rMt 
majorttr  ot  osMS  hu  been  prorert  befiDdadoubtbr  the  teetimonj  of  bondredsoliMoplewbo 
h>Te  publloir  olalmcd  that  they  hBTe  been  cured  br  that  wonderful  little  Initnunent  oallad 
AoUna."  "Actlna"  a]H>  ourea  moat  ouea  of  RnaDlalsd  Uda.  IrlUi,  An.,  alao  remOTta  Cata- 
Bcleand  Ptei7Klumi.ir1t>)oataattliif  ordrns^nK.  OveraeTentr  tbonaand  Aottoai  haTa  beau 
iold.  therefore  It  1*  not  an  eiperlment,  bnt  an  abeolnte  taoL  The  followlnit  letter*  are  bnt 
aamplfla  of  tfaoee  that  arereoelFed  dallr:— 


K,  Champaer.  U2  W«t  ISSth  Bt.,  New  York       aaved   hit  brother'!   eTeeisht.    My   brother  waa 
- .....       .-  -       alihted.  wore  number  flre  andali  Klanaa,  and  m 


City. wrtIM;— "The" AoHub' cured mBofIr1liB,afIer ._..._.  ,  —  ^  ^      ,-,  .,  ,-       _,     -3  -  -,-.^  -- 

doctor,  .aid  there  wa.  no  cure  oulalde  ao  operation.    1       ^°J"  \?  *''>'»1 »'"'  ^°  ""  ""la  work  and  atudy  without 
ba*e  been  entirely  well  tor  oyer  foor  month.,  can  see  to       "  Vr  ' 
read  and  eew  a.  well  i.  before.    I  oan  honaetly  reoom-       ^^^1 

mend 'Aotina' forsllafflictloniaf  tbeeye."  withanc  Kia»«     1  yery  uiaom  nare  newiaaoe  now, 

Bmlly  Knapp,  MO  Galena  St.,  HUwaakee,  Wli.,  and  oan  atndy  up  to  eleyen  o'olook  after  a  hard  day'a 
writes:— "The 'Actlna' IpnrchaMd  from  youayearaKO  work  attheomoe." 
"  Actina  "  can  be  used  by  old  and  young  with  perfect  safety.  It  is  impossible  to  do  harm  wiUl 
it.  Every  member  of  the  family  can  use  the  one  "Actina"  forany  form  of  disease  of  the  Eye, 
Ear.  Throat  or  Head.  "Actina  will  last  for  years,  and  is  always  ready  for  use.  It  will  bo  sent 
OD  trial  po>itpaid 

If  von  will  send  vour  name  and  address  you  will  receive  absolutely  FREE  a  valuable  book, 
on  the  Eye  and  on  Diseases  in  General.  You  can  rest  assured  that 
alter  how  many  failures  you  have  experienced.     Address 

NEW  YORK  &  LONDON  ELECTRIC  ASSOCIATION, 

nept.  121  X,  929  WALNUT  ST.,  KANSAS  CITT,  MO. 


THE  NEW  AND  PERFECT  WAY. 

Whatttver  is  sufficient  to  build  a  human  body  is  sufficient  to  keep  it  in  repair. 

YOUR  body  was  built  through  the  action  of  the  tissue  salts, 
which  molded,  converted,  reduced  and  assimilated  the 
material  furnished  by  the  blood  of  the  mother.  Your  body 
I  can  only  be  rep:iired  by  the  tissue  salts.  They  alone  have  the 
I  power  to  choifiie,  selett.  and  prepare  the  material  for  new 
'  tissues  and  t  .  eliminate  the  debris  from  the  old.  They  ttar 
down  thu  wornout  cells  and  build  the  new.  If  a  foreign  ele- 
ment is  intriHluct'd  by  coutaeiun.  exposure,  bad  habits,  or  the 
willful  act  of  the  indLvidual,  it  is  attacked,  repelled  and  ex- 
I  polled  through  the  furies  gtnerated  by  the  tissue  salts.  There 
■  — o  other  way.  All  of  theaciiviiiesof  the  body  depend  upon 
tissue  suits.  It  is  through  them  that  life  is  manifested. 
I  Therefore,  if  the  supply  of  tissue  sails  in  your  body  is  sufB- 
~'ent.  you  are  well;  and  if  there  Is  a  lack  of  one  or  more,  you 
e  sick  \a  tiiat  di'sree,  as  ihe  life  action  is  thereby  restricted, 
cure  depends  vipon  restoring  the  equilibrium. 
The  Elision  rtmeiiics  are  compused  of  combinations  of  twenly-nine  tissue 
ailts.  They  arc  not  dr^gs  or  medicines.  They  are  the  most  vital  of  foods.  We 
jrepare  tliem  as  Nature  requires  them  to  Iw  prepared  to  enter  the  cells.  Crude 
^reparations  go  no  farther  than  the  alimentary  canal.  They  cure  all  manner  of 
liseases.  If  you  wish  to  know  all  about  them,  send  for  our  literature.  We  have 
>ne  booklet  showing  their  application  in  General  Diseases,  one  on  their  use  in 
Private  Diseases,  one  on  their  special  use  in  Varicocele,  Varicose  and  Weakened 
Veins;  one  on  the  Diseases  of  Women,  and  a  number  of  leaflets,  reprints  of  arti- 
;Ies  written  by  the  founder  of  the  system  and  published  in  magazines.  All  these 
ire  tree  on  request.  They  are  worth  reading.  They  point  the  road  to  true 
lealth.  If  you  are  sick  or  ailing  you  need  them.  Our  Canadian  Laboratory  is 
low  open  for  business.  W.  &  Emticm,  Puva.  Cu 

Ensign  IV.emcdies  Oo.    -  ^IlSTt^^'w^x.^.tv-^/ 

Note  Ibat  Canadian  Office  \t  tiow  U,  'W\n&«ii.  OuXMAa. 
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ADV£RTISIKG  SECTION. 


The   Most  Wonderful  OflFer 


Health,  ...... 

Review  of  Reviews,  .... 

Cosmopolitan. 

Woman's  Home  Companion  or  Harper's  Bazar, 

Regular  Price, 


ONE  YEAR 

$1.00 1 
-    3.00 

1.00  y 
■     1.00 

$6.00 


OUR  PRICE 

$3.00 

ALL  FOUR 


All  Publications  can  %o  to  Separate  Addresses. 


New  or  Reaewal. 


THE  LADIES' HOME  JOURNAL 


(  MONTHLrY ) 


BOTH  a  fall 

jr^ar,  witK 

HEALTH 

$3.00 


THESATDRDATEYBNlNGPOSr 


LADIES*  WORLD  OR  MODERN  PRISCILLA, 
*MoCalls  or  *Hoji8ekeeper, 
World*8  Erenta  or  Art  Student, 
or  any  Class  No.  1  Publication 

will  be  $tnt  in  clubi  at  follows: 

INCLUDING:  TWO  OP  CLA88  No.  1 

or  Cosmopolitan  (or  Suooom) , 

or  Harper^s  Bazar 

or  Woman's  Home  Companion 

or  Amerioan  Boy 

or  Sunset 


HARPER'S  MAGAZINE  OR  WEEKLY, 
or  Atlantic  Monthly 

will  be  tetitin  clubs  a$  follows: 

INCLUDING:  HOUSE  BEAl'TIFUL 

or  Country  Life  in  America  (after  2-1-06  7.85). 

or  North  Amerioan  Review 

or  Century 


iTITH 
BB A LTH 

$1.75 
1.75 
1.75 
1.85 
1.75 
8.00 


COSMOPOLITAN  OR  SUCCESS, 

or  Pictorial  Review  with  Patterns, 
Harper's  Bazar  or  Pearsons 
Suburban  Life  or  Four  Track  News, 
or  any  Class  No  9  publication 

will  be  sent  in  clubs  as  follows: 

INCLUDING:  LIPPINC0TT8 

or  House  Beautiful 

or  Review  of  Reviews  and  one  Class  No.  2. 

or  Illustrated  Outdoor  News 

or  Current  Literature 

or  Ladies*  World 


WITH 
HSALTH 

$8.00 
8.10 
8.00 
860 
8.50 
175 


WOMAN'S  HOME  COMPANION  or 

Good  Housekeeping 

or  House  Beautiful 

will  bf  sent  iti  clubs  as  follows : 

INCLUDING:  JUNIOR  TOILETTES 

or  Harper's  Bazar. 

or  Four  Track  News 

or  Review  of  Reviews  and  one  Class  No  2. 

or  Cosmopolitan 

or  Lippincotts  and  Recreation 

or  Amerioan  Inventor  (or  Pearsons) 


WORLD'S  WORK  OR  CRITIC 

will  be  sent  in  clubs  cu follows: 
INCLUDING  '  buocess,  Harper's  Bazar  . . 

orSoribnera 

or  Leslies  Weekly 

or  Atlantio  Monthly 

or  Current  Literature 

or  Cosmopolitan  and  Harper's  Bazar 


WITH 
HEALTH 

$2.35 
2.10 
2  10 
8  10 
2.10 
8.60 
2.10 


WITH 
HEALTH 
$8.75 

575 
6.75 
6.10 
4.25 
8  75 


WITH 
HKALTII 

$4.95 

6.86 
8.10 
7.76 


AMERICAN  MAGAZINE  (LESLIE  MO.) 
or  Metropolitan  Mairaslne, 
or  Toilettea  Junior,  or  Red  Book,  wim 

or  any  Class  No  8  publication  bsalth 

wUl  be  sent  in  clubs  as/oii»ws: 

INCLUDING :  HARPER'S  HaZAR $S.3S 


or  World's  Work. 

or  Snooess  and  Cosmopolitan 

or  Smart  Set  (or  Ainslees)  and  oneof  Class  1 . 

or  Good  Hoiisekeepinic 

or  Country  Life  in  America  (after  8-1  064.75). 


850 
S7S 

4.d 


REVIEW  OF  RBVIEWS  OR  SBABCH  UOHT, 
or  Musician  or  Etude, 
or  Barn's  Horn  or  Outdoor  Ufa, 
or  any  Class  No.  4  publication 

loill  be  sent  in  eivbs  as  follows: 

INCLUDING :  TWO  OP  CLASi  No.  S 

or  OutiuR 

orLIppinootu 

or  Harper's  Bassr,  Cosmopolitan. 

or  Burr  Molnioeh 

or  Woman's  Home  Comp'n  A  Coa'poliian 


wrm 

RKALTI 

$800 

8.90 
850 
800 
8W 
3.10 


BOOKLOVBRS  OR  LIPPINCOTTS, 
Ainslees  or  Independent, 
Current  Literature  or  Ontluff, 
Smart  Set  or  Burr  Mcintosh 
or  any  Class  No.  4  publloatlon 

will  bs  sent  in  clubs  as  follows: 

INCLUDING    TWO  OF  CLASS  No.  S 

or  World's  Work 

orOntdoor  Life 

or  Harper's  Bazar  and  Cosmopolitan 

or  Country  Life  in  America  (after  S 1-06  6.60) . 

or  Scribners 


WITH 
BBALTB 

$8.30 
4JS 

8..'4) 
5.00 
5.Sd 


ST.  NICHOLAS  OR  SCIENTIFIC  AMERICAN  WBEKI.T. 
will  be  ssnt  in  clubs  as  follows:     wrra  u  ■«  lth 
INCLUDING:  SMART  SET t\(» 


or  Outdoor  Life. 

or  American  Illustrated 

or  Woman's  Home  Companion, 

or  Booklo  vers 

or  Lestlies  Weekly 

or  Musicisn  (or  Etude) , 


4.10 
4d 

4'0 
5u) 
fl.u 
4M 


CENTURY  MAGAZINE  OR  INTERNATIONAL  STUDIO 
will  be  ssnt  in  clubs  a*  foUows:     witb  hbalti 

INCLUDING    COUNTRY  CALENDAR 

or  St.  Nicholas 

or  Success  and  Cosmopolitan 

or  Review  of  Reviews 

or  Lippincotts 

or  World's  Work % 


$6J!ii 
7.00 
5i0 
5.90 
600 

6je 


*When  this  magazine  is  included  in  any  club  as  above  10c.  extra  should  be  added  to  the  olab  prioa. 
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ADVERTISING  SECTION. 


NEURALGIA,  HEADACHES, 


i  BtopEwd  ai 
la  IWD  lo  ten  mlauio  br'tfi 


a,  SclHi-iciL  Cramp*,  Qont.  Indlrrealloa.  etc., 
nentlr  cured,  whtle  Sore  Mutelet,  SUff 
il  DrMUty,  Ttmt  J^«-l(>i0,  B(i.,  oui  be 


VEEOEE  VIBRATOR  (iii«iip»w.r-F.rH.wuw) 


KSJ.'WirK 


ilpQtklle  priDfllpI**,   Tlie  Tibn 

ridfefiv  (iifiriiiiT  UMfr  lurj  III-1IU1IC0  ft  deep,  ■UOUDDrpbDmiBlB 

lii(  throiijtli  tlie  iKnly  llkn  m  Imrii  •1ft—    '■— ■  — •■ ■  '- 

■bakm  looae  Ima  ihi-  InflniiMit  nwml 

TIj"  VufJee  I*  lor  CDms  u»  la  •10 

ro«lt'TiMiS':i'SS!T _ -,, 

It.ikuU  IT  Ul  not  Willi  la  return  ».   BaBil(Umpl«r'^lorTorVlbniU«i"UU  irlklonlcrranii. 
Addrp>^    VEEDEE  VIBRATOR  COMPAWY.  Dept.  IS-A.  1133  Broadway.  Wew  York  City. 


Hair 


Its  Care, 

Diseases, 

and 
Treatment. 


OetBTD,  ao  pucet,  limp  >lii«.  n.m.  ihb1[«:iI. 

IbuDj  In  U.U  clolb.ilililds  IIH,.  tlM, 

Bm  over  m  rnrrmilng.,  mnd  ■!*»  Kir-trektmnl 

Bodlib  i°veB.'         ■"'  •»         » P.  pr««:rlj 

^Jfrap^r:'n.''°^r"bST£ri;v«Te2i.i»w.. 

n*  lllistralul  MImI  itnrnil  Ct.,  "> 


I     A  m  C  O  l'*^  7(">r  0«n  BUrt 
Lnl^ICO    TairttudDnMH. 

PATTERNS  GIVEN  AWAY  FREE. 

We  are  going  to  give  away  free  to  eveiy 
lady  reader  of  "  Health  "  who  will  write 
us  at  once  and  mention  this  magazine, 
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EXMICS  OF  MARRIAGE 

By  ALICE  B.  STOOCHAM,  M.  D. 


Karezza  is  written  for  married  men  and  women  who  have  lofty  aims  in  life,  who  are  pure  in  heart 
and  who  seek  best  conditions  for  offspring. 

It  elucidates  a  theory  of  marital  relations,  which  leads  to  individual  growth  and  a  closer  bond  of 
union,  the  practice  of  which  at  all  times  gives 

Complete  Control  of  the  Procreative  Power. 

Its  teachings  will  lead  individuals  to  purer  lives,  to  right  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the 
sex  functions,  to  intelligent  control  of  propagation  and  finally  through  right  adjustment  in  the  most 
sacred  relations  to  the  ideal  marriage. 

HEALTH  CULTURE:  Karezza  is  a  book  that  all  who  are  married  and  those  contemplating 
marriage  will  read  with  interest  and  profit. 

DR.  J  AS.  A  SMALLIE  :  *'  I  have  received  more  actual  benefit  from  the  practical  application  of 
Karezza  than  from  all  books  or  from  all  religious  teachings.  My  gratitude  knows  no  bounds.  Every 
day  I  am  stronger,  happier  and  purer." 

CHAS.  McCORMICK,  M.  D.  :  "I  regard  Karezza  as  Divinely  inspired.  You  must  have  sat 
nearer  the  great  throne  than  your  confreres.  May  a  suffering  world  appreciate  and  reward  your 
efforts." 

This  book  is  a  counsellor  for  the  newly  married  and  for  parents.  The  gist  of  its  purpose  is  to  ex- 
plain the  most  essential  condition  of  happmess  in  marriage.  It  is  our  most  earnest  aesire  that  every 
reader  of  Health  should  have  a  copy. 

Book  will  be  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  $i.oo  ;  or  with  one  year's  subscription  to  Health.  $1.50. 

HEALTH  PUBLISHING  COMPANY.  ^1\  YYFIYV  kV^KUt.  NEW  YORK. 
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Tooth 
Paste 


YOUR  HEALTH 

is  absolutely  dependent  upon  the  coailicioa 
of  your  stomach — your  stomach  is  absolute- 
ly depeodent  on 

YOUR  FOOD 

Yearsof  study  and  experience  have  proven 

that  disease  can  be  both  curedand  prevented 
by  combinations  of  food  that  do  not  produce 
gas,  fermentation ,  and  constipation — that 
are  chemically  harmonious. 

My  new  booklet.  "RESULTS  FROM 
EATING,"  containsfood  facts  indispensable 
to  health.     Mailed  FREE.     Write  for  iL 


,md  pri;- 
■s  the  teeth. 
Mothers  should  realize  the 
iniporLince  of  preserving 
intict  the  primary  set  of 
Utlh  until  the  second'iry 
or  pcrmjnent  set  is  ready 
to  t  ike  Its  place.  Let  us 
send  you  our  booklet  on  "Taking  Can  of 
the  Teeth"  which  contains  much  informa- 
tion in  concise  form  Children  thouU  be 
encouraged  to  loe  Dcataciira  Toolh  Pute. 
25c.  a  tube.     Avoid  substitutes. 

DENTACURA  COMPANY, 

1 16  ALLING  ST.,  NEWARK,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A, 


All  the  Way  by  Baler 

NEW  YORK 

VI.\ 

The  Joy  Line 

An  ideal  trip  unequalled  on  the 
American  conlinent.  It  affords  a 
DAYLIGHT  VIEW  OF  L^NG 
ISLAND  SOUND  and  the  whole 
coast  line  between  Boston  and 
New  Vorlt, 
Printed  Matter  On  Request. 


W.  E.  Ae 

Pier 


..  E.  1(. 


a.  i>  r 


Gluten  Bread 


Bakers'  brtad  without  chemicals  is 
good — home-made  bread  is  better,  but 
for  the  sake  of  your  own  good  health, 
;tdd  a  little  Gum  Gluten  Flour  to  the 
white  fiour  and  build  up  muscle  and 
nerve  tissue. 

Hoyt's  Gum  Gluten 

is  the  only  Kluten  Hour  up  to  the  U.  S. 
Standard.  Send  us  a  postal  for  recipe 
fur  making  pure  gluten  bread  and  the 
name  of  the  dealer  in  your  town  sell- 
inj;  our  flour, 

TIE  PURE  6LUTEII  FOOD  CO. 

90  West  Broadway,  Nftw  VqtV.. 
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IF  YOU  WANT  TO  KNOW 

ASK  "THE  AUTHORITY." 


AN  IMPORTANT  NOTICE  TO  OUR  SUBSCRIBERS 

TTIE  have  always  been  proud  of  the  number  of  personal  letters  we  receive  from  onr  snb- 
lAD  scribers,  and,  as  our  correspondents  know,  we  have  tried  to  answer  them  promptly  in 
W^    the  columns  of  Health. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  parts  of  the  magazine  have  to  be  placed  in  the  printer's  hands  thirty 
days  in  advance  of  publication,  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  correspondent  who  writes  to  us  in 
June  does  not  see  his  reply  in  print  until  August.  This  delay — while  hitherto  unavoidable— has 
been  recognized  as  a  defect,  and  as  it  is  our  constant  desire  to  make  Health  actively  useful 
to  our  subscribers,  we  have  decided  to  organize  a  special  Department,  whose  sole  function  it 
will  be  to  answer  the  questions  of  our  subscribers — not  in  print,  in  the  columns  of  tlie  magasine, 
but  in  a  personal  letter  to  you— not  two  months  hence,  but  the  same  day  your  letter  is  received 
here. 

There  are  only  two  conditions  attached  to  this  service.  They  are :  You  must  be  a  sub- 
scriber to  Health,  and  you  must  enclose  a  two-cent  stamp  in  your  letter. 

At  the  head  of  this  "  Department  of  Public  Service  we  have  placed  a  man  of  wide  exper- 
ience and  ability  who  will  be  known  simply  as  ••  THE  AUTHORITY."  He  does  not  lay  daim 
to  universal  knowledge  or  to  preternatural  wisdom.  He  will  never  be  ashamed  to  say  '*  I  don't 
know ;"  but  be  sure  you  will  never  receive  that  reply  if  the  solution  of  your  question  is  within 
the  scope  of  human  endeavor. 

**  THE  AUTHORITY  "  will  decline  to  solve  mathematical  problems,  tell  fortunes  or  decide 
bets,  but  if  you  wish  to  go  to  California  or  to  Bermuda  this  winter  and  wish  to  know  the  best 
routes ;  if  you  desire  to  visit  New  York  and  want  to  know  the  whereabouts  of  hotels  or  boarding 
houses;  if  you  want  to  build  a  punching-bag  platform,  or  a  chest  weight  machine,  and  donT 
know  how  ;  if  you  want  advice  about  the  care  of  your  health,  the  choice  of  a  gun,  a  camera,  a 
tent,  a  fishing  rod,  an  automobile,  a  tennis  racquet  or  an  instructor  for  a  course  of  Physical 
Culture — in  short,  if  you  need  useful  and  reliable  advice  or  information  on  any  reasonable  sub- 
ject, write  a  letter  to  "THE  AUTHORITY."  care  of  Health,  321  Fifth  avenue.  New  York, 
enclosing  a  two-cent  stamp,  and  you  will  receive,  promptly,  a  personal  letter,  typewritten, 
answering  all  your  questions. 

If  you  are  not  a  subscriber  and  you  desire  the  services  of  •*  THE  AUTHORITY,"  you  can 
enclose  your  subscription  in  your  letter. 

Since  this  department  was  instituted,  some  months  ago,  "THE  AUTHORITY  "  has  had 
the  pleasure  of  a  very  wide  correspondence  with  the  readers  of  Hsalth.  The  scope  of  the 
questions  asked  him  has  been  as  wide  as  the  sky — for  they  have  varied  from  coal  mining  to  the 
prospects  of  color-photography — and  he  is  glad  to  say  that  he  has  been  able  to  res^olve  most  of 
the  problems  propounded.  As  far  as  it  has  been  humanly  possible  to  do  so,  idl  letters  have  been 
answered  promptly.  Those  who  have  failed  to  receive  replies  must  arrange  themselves  into 
three  classes— tney  are  not  subscribers  to  Health,  they  have  omitted  to  inclose  postage  for  the 
reply  they  desire,  or  the  question  they  have  asked  is  one  necessitating  enquiry  and  outside 
correspondence,  with  its  consequent  delay. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  this  department  is  conducted  solely  for  the  benefit  of 
subscribers  to  Health.  Others  desiring  the  services  of  "THE  AUTHORITY"  must  first 
become  subscribers.  The  rule  concerning  the  enclosure  of  a  postage  stamp  for  the  reply  is  also 
one  that  should  be  observed. 

"  THE  AUTHOP.1TY  "  regrets  to  find  that  so  many  people  ask  purely  medical  questions— 
of  a  nature,  too,  that  have  been  answered  time  and  again  in  Health.  We  do  not  desire  to  make 
"  THE  AUTHORITY'S  "  department  a  mere  ••  Doctor's  Column."  Its  scope  and  intention  is 
for  a  much  wider  utility. 

One  of  the  chief  purposes  of  "  THE  AUTHORITY'S  "  department  is  to  enable  our  readers 
to  obtain  answers  to  the  questions  that  are  raised  in  their  mmds  by  articles  appearing  in  the 
Magazine,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  so  many  are  availing  themselves  of  this  opportunity. 

Remember,  "  THE  AUTHORITY  "  is  here  to  answer— by  a  personal  letter  written  directly 
to  you— every  reasonable  question  that  may  be  asked  of  him.  This  is  a  "  Department  of  Public 
Service  "  with  but  two  conditions  attached'  to  it — you  must  be  a  subscriber  to  Health  and  you 
must  enclose  a  two-cent  stamp  in  letter. 

If  you  want  to  buy  anything,  anywhere.  "THE  AUTHORITY"  can  probably  buy  it  for 
you  ana  save  you  money.    If  you  have  anything  to  sell  he  can  probably  find  you  a  buyer. 

This  Department  belongs  \,oyou. 

Try  it !    See  what  it's  worth  ! 

H  Yo.  Want  To  Kiow  Ask  "The  Authority." 
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Aarii 
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yE  oflFer  you  a  chance  to  secure  FR.££  the  following  list 
of  22  ptiblications  and  $5*00  in  casK  by  simply 
acting  as  our  librarian.     See  our  list  below. 

Mag'azine    R^eading^    Club 


Ladies'  Home  Journal 

Woman's  Home  Comp^ion 

Harper's  Bazar 

Pictorial  Review 

Booklovers 

World's  Work 

Criterion 

Nickell  Magazine 

McCall's 

Ladies'  World 

Pearson's 

McClure's 

House  Beautiful 

Leslie's  Monthly 

Bohemian 

Good  Housekeeping 

Review  of  Reviews 

Cosmopolitan 

Four  Track  New^s 

National  Magazine 

World's  Events 

Housekeeper 


y  OR  < 


Musician 

American  Boy 

Art  Student 

Outing 

Independent 

Boys  and  Girls 

Bohemian 

Little  Boys  and  Girls 

Green's  Fruit  Grower 

Good  Health 

Perry  Magazine 

Outdoors 

Philistine 

Popular  Mechanic 

Recreation 

Independent 

20th  Century  Home 

Red  Book 

Gray  Goose 

Madame 

Success 

Sunset 


A  list  of  22  popular  publications  valued  at  $26.60  and  $5.00  in 
cash  by  acting  as  our  Librarian  for  our  Magazine  Reading  Club. 
Any  man  or  woman,  young  or  old,  can  take  charge  of  this  work, 
it  will  not  conflict  with  your  present  employment.  We  offer 
you  a  permanent  position  on  salary  and  expenses  if  any  one 
wishes  to  work  for  us.  Our  offer  named  above  is  exactly  as  we 
advertise — we  give  you  the  22  ptiblications  aind  $5«00  in 
casK.  Write  to-day  for  particulars,  do  not  put  it  off,  someone 
else  will  see  our  offer  and  it  will  then  be  too  late  for  you  to 
accept. 

Here  is  a  sample  of  our  leading  offers  for  1905-00  : 

Health,  Reyiew  of  Reviews,  Woman's  Home  Companion  and  r<>!<inopolitan $8.00 

Health,  Review  of  Reviews,  Woman*s  Home  Companion  and  Succe8.<f 8.00 

Health,  Review  of  Reviews  and  Cosmopolitan 2.50 

Health,  Review  of  Reviews  and  Harpei  "s  Bazar 2.50 

Health,  Cosmopolitan  and  Success 2.00 

Health,  Harper*s  Bazar  (or  Success) 1^ 

For  full  particulars,  address, 

THE  GRUMIAUX  NEWS  AND  SUBSCRIPTION  CO. 

LE    ROY,    N,    Y. 
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Beauty!  -  Health! 

Within  the  ReaLcK  of  All 


A    Rare    Opportunity    to    Obtain    an     Apparatus 
that     Produces     Strength,     Health     and     Beauty 


FREE 


For  ft  limited  time  we  will  give  FREE 
ihts  HBALTH-BEAUTV  DEVELOPER 
to  the  readers  of  HEALTH. 

A    MOST    PERFECT     DEVICE    FOR 

Developing,  Strengthening 
and   Beautifying  the    Body 

Ncthlne:  c.in  rquit  It   ■■  >  meaai  ot  DcralaoiBi 

and  MilijDt;  RouDd  «pd  SvmmcUlcsl  lb*  bau, 

Sboulders.  Aiae  and  Cbest. 

It  bulldi  FIRM.  R09Y  FLEAH  oa  •  tMa  f(t«M 

and  tikca  away  Soil,  PUbb]>.  Shapcloa  Prt  U.m 

aa  ob>*a  person. 

It  Rivia  Sr<no>*lr|'*l  CorvM  U 


Hukwood,  Itkb..  lUrck  U^  IM. 
HEALTH  PUB,  CO, 

GcatlrtseD:—!  wrli«  to  ur  that  I  neatntUt 
Healib-Boauty  Developer  with  Chart  wkkk  ]P*> 
'.«□[  me  Id  Jaouary.  1  Inimi  illali  Iflncaaramir 
mnrDiDg  and  cvvning  end  am  mon  tbmm  ptaaod 
withit.  IIXaQlcvoumoitkiDdlTloMt.  HllBMI 
Rtranst  thai  otUn  tha  but  tUasa  have  t*  k* 
tbnul  up«a  the  peopi*. 

Grate  [a:  If  Tonra, 

Mrs,  R.  R.  DAKXEL 

The  Health' Beauty  Developer  4ad  fDni- 
U.iieA  Chart  of  lastructlon  will  be  test 
FREE  to  any  persoa  sendint;  as  $1.00  fw 
□DO  year's  subscription  to  HEALTH.    To 

foreign  countries  so  cents  additional. 


HEALTH     PUBLISHING     CO. 

321    FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW     YORK 
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Guarantee  Backed  by  the  Bank. 


calp  a  healUiT  jcto* 


iyir.', 


—  -  aad  llfele««  after 

rcKsTdlea  of  all  tbs  InraUlbls  balr  reMora 
'-'  -   -  -^    rnbbiDg,  aiid 


i 


ined  bT  Ibe  Jeflenan  Bank  of  Saint 
Wa  bSTB  nn  asraU.  ud  no  oat  li 
order*  coma  ibrongh  the  JeffTunn 


Building.  SAINT  LOUIS,  U.   S.  A. 


^mrmmgl^^ 

nRRnyi 

.liSK  BDOI-UIPIIIS 

Tilk 

MKi^              WRZH  t  TILL  lUL 

B|  BOOK-KEEPER 

I^^^V    In  SIX  WEKKfl  (or  M  or 

CATARRH 


ruTid  TDBrnoiwr  JatVdikTi.lf  not 
'■(IiAhL  iulai.na<ltDrnuJH, 
Lisunii,iuiiidkini,  irhii. 


CKICAOO  TAPOMZgaCi 


MUSIC  LESSBNS  FREE  ^S^E^ 


laao,  OntsD, 
Wrtw  tiHlaji 


HCaOUL    OF    MV. 


7, '  Bw>    »»».J,    It    UitloH    Squarr,    S»tc    Tork. 


A  COMPLETE  GYMNASIUM  IN  ITSELF 


^m\ 


liich,  K'f 


THE  IDEAL  PHYSICAL  DEVELOPER. 


mgb  for  tbe  wiaktit  cMld.  or  atronjt  soiiugh  fur 

jeralopitic  from  weaknen  into  a  alronR.  heattby 
Deans  a  new  phrriqna.  frama  and  musoles. 
for  arerrone  wbo  d«h  ihe  "Ideal  PbiHical  Ds- 


^ir  hillld  up  any  part  or  portB  of  the  body  lo  naTinikt  aytE 
[HirtlonfF  t^ae  the  Ideal  Phjialoal  Derelnper.  It  tesche 
■ireD^theu.  dcTvlop  and  baantlff  tlie  entire  bodv. 

EnAortrA  by  PhyUlatu   ana  y* 

Bealth   ^alitor  li  let. -Mr    David  fj' ! 

SlHere,  Secretary  UluliiRan   IJiiKineu  Y\    ■ 

and  NonDul  Collfee.   flalllB  Cree*.  I    \  ■ 

Ulcb. :  "Ualned  Mr\j  luiunda  In  ten 
weeks."  Mm,  Luor  Smith  ;-'HoduoBd 
hip  meaaurement  om 

Vrlte  tur  FltEB  llliislratcd  booklet  deeorlblos  Ihia  woDderful  de>l( 
D  melh.Nl  ,jt  heultb  devcl'.iiInK  as  lauBiit  by  t;eorgB  Thoi.  Keena, 
dial  Phgiiral  Itevr'niirr,' •  arM  loeacb  popll  aooordlnn  to  Ibi 
Iremenu.    Add  rut 

IDEAL  PHYSICAL  DEVELOPER  CO. 

I.-321  PlfTH  AVE^tE.  NEW  YORK.  N.  V, 


A  FINE  BOOK  FRE 

1  splendid  new  book— a  work  that  will  be  with  success!  He  had  discovered  wh 
of  tremendous,  incalculable  value  to  all  other  searchers  had  long  despaired  of 
who  receive  it — has  just  been  issued  at  a  ing— an  easy,  perfect,  permanent  cui 
cost  of  over  JS-O"*'  ''X  ^  distinguished  spe-  Catarrh,  With  no  thought  of  rest 
ciaJist,  a  man  famous  in  Europe  and  Amer-  his  arduous  labors,  he  wrote  this  wo 
ica  for  his  noble,  scientific  and  humane  ful  work  on  the  cure  of  Catarrh, 
work.  Regardless  of  the  great  expense  of  no  thought  of  the  wealth  it  could  i 
publishing  this  work,  its  author  will  give  win  him,  he  now  offers  it  free  to  al! 
away    15,000    copies,    absolutely   free  of     ask  for  it. 

charge.  The  work  could  easily  have  made  Tflll  information  in  its  pages  will 
his  fortune,  had  he  placed  it  on  sale.  Cast-  thousands  of  lives.  Written  by  a 

ing  away  all  thought  of  gain,  he  gladly  heart  and  soul  in  earnest  in  his  great 
offers  it  to  the  public  as  a  free  gift,  because  of  fighting  disease,  its  lines  fairly  I 
he  knows  is  will  mean  Hie  itselt  to  all  who  with  purpose  and  truth.  With  si 
read  its  pages.  hand  he  lays  bare  the  beginnings  ol 

FOR  years  its  author.  Dr.  Sproule.  B.  A. ,  loathsome,  treacherous  disease — he  t 
"*  well-known  as  a  ],.ader  among  the  all  its  hidden  workings — he  shows 
great  philanthropists  of  North  America,  awful  dangers  to  which  it  leads — he  f 
labored  night  and  day  to  discover  a  perfect,  out  the  way  to  a  safe  and  lasting  ci 
permanent  cure  for  Catarrh.  He  sacrificed  the  only  one--of  that  terrible  scour 
time,  energy  and  money  to  gain  his  end.  North  America — Catarrh.  Fine  pic 
Step  by  step  he  worked  his  way  along  new  by  the  best  artists  illustrate  the  dift 
paths,  outstripping  his  rivals  on  two  conti-  phases  of  the  disease  in  an  exceod 
neuts.     At  last  his  efforts  were  crowned     clear  and  interesting  manner. 

Send  for  tho  Book  at  Once 

Do  not  delay  as  the  edition  is  going  rapidly.  Tht  dtmandfor  the  book  it  enormous,  Evtt 
want!  it.  Atrtady  grateful  litters  are  coming  back  from  these  •who  havt  receroed  tt.  Jtisdoi 
and  more  than  Dr.  Sprouleinhis  sympathy  andwkcU  heartedness  hadplannedf or  it.  If  you  > 
of  your  family  need  it,  sendfor  it  today.  It  is  offeredwillingly— freely—gladly— that  youmay 

yourself  of  its  wonderful  aid— its  certain  relief.  Write  yournamit  and  address  pltUHlyontiu. 
tints,  cut  out  and  forward  to  PK.  MPROUIE,      NAME 

{Graduate Dublin  University. Ireland.forwerly  "'"      

Surgeon  British  Royal  NavaiServiee)1*Tfmam  ADDSESS 

BmUdMa.  BoafMi,  mmmm.,  and  you  will  receivt 
_/4tiva/mai/e  ^offii/rMOfalleMrgt,  


•  / 


The  Wonderful  Mission 

OF  tHE  

J.  B.  L.  CASCADE 

Among  the  great  invdntions  of  recent  years  probably  none  has  done 'more  actual  good  fof 
mankind  than  the  wonderful  yet  simple  invention  The  J.  B.  L.  Cascade. 

Tho\isai\ds  of  People  have  been   Rescued  from  tK6 

Brink  of  the  Grave 

The  realm  of  medication  has  been  revolutionzed  by  this  method  of  treatment  which  accom- 
plishes cures  that  were  considered  impossible  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

We  KaLve  hundreds  of  vnsollclted  Testimonials  to  those  who  can  call*  wo 
will  be  glad  to  show  the  originsLl  letters.  For  the  convenience  of  others,  wo  givo 
sl  few  perfect  copies. 

The  reader  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  address  any  of  the  following,  a9  to  the  genuineMSS  of  their 
letters,  not  of  course  neglecting  to  enclose  stamp  for  reply. 


kev.  W.  L.  Strange,  New  Plymouth,  Idaho: 

**  I  still  keep  recommending  the  *  Cascade  treatment  * 
in  my  pastoral  work.  1  consider  it  the  greatest  dis- 
covery of  the  closing  century,  bringing  Joy.  Beauty  and 
Life  to  so  many  that  had  almost  despaired  of  ever  again 
feeling  the  tingle  of  health  in  their  bodies.** 

The  Hon,  D.  H.  Goodell,  ex-Governor  of 
New  Hampshire,  writes; 

"  Ithink  your  *  J.  B.  L.  Cascade  *  is  decidedly  the  best 
thing  I  have  ever  seen  or  known  for  administering  the 
internal  bath.'* 

Mr.  Willis  E.  Lytle,  of  Bear  Gulch,  S  D., 
writes: 

"When  I  began  the  use  of  your  'J.  B.  L.  Cascade/ 
Dec.  13,  1890,  I  was  almost  a  dead  man— had  night 
sweats — could  not  sleep  on  my  left  side — shortness  of 
breath— could  only  sleep  three  or  four  hours  at  night, 
and  then  harassed  by  startling  dreams.  But  from  the 
day  I  commenced  the  use  of  your  *  J.  B.  I,.  Cascade  *  to 
the  present  time  all  these  symptoms  have  been  leaving 
me  as  if  blown  away  by  the  wind.  I  can  now  sleep  as 
well  on  mv  left  side  as  on  my  right,  and  on  awdkening 
feel  rested  and  wide  awake.  Lite  feels  once  more  worth 
living.  Have  been  gaining  firm  flesh  and  muscle  by  the 
aid  of  the  'physical  culture*  exercises,  and  others  ex- 
plained in  your  book,  the  'Royal  Road  to  Health.*  I 
often  hear  the  expreseion— referring  to  ine— *  He  was 
almost  a  dead  man  a  year  ajj^o  at  this  time;  look  at  him 
now.  He  has  the  glow  of  life  on  his  cheek,  is  fleshier 
and  looks  like  a  new  man.*  '* 


Chas.  G.  McConnell,  Major  U.  S.  Atrnji 

Prof,  Chas.  A.Tyrrell,  M.  D.: 

Dear  Sir^-I  take  pleasure  in  recommending  the**  J. 
B.  L.  Cascade.**  I  have  used  it  in  my  family  for  the  last 
three  years,  and  find  it  all  jrou  claim  for  it.  I  would  not 
be  without  it  under  any  drcumstaacea. 

I  have  also  recommended  it  to  my  f ricoda.  who  have 
also  been  benefited  by  it. 

W.  E.  Forest,  B.  S.  M.  I.,  of  N»  Y.  dty, 

author  of  **  The  New  Method,*'  aud  tftventof  of 

the  *' Forest  Massage  Roller/*  writesi: 

Dear  Prof.  Tyrrell: 

Your  "J.  B.  L.  Cascade  **  is  one  of  the  most  dcrer 
mechanical  appliances  I  have  ever  seen,  for  **lltiahing" 
purposes,  aud  desen'es  ULnualiflcd  success.  Its  perfect 
adjustment  to  the  anatomical  neoesaities  of  the  opera* 
lions,  is  a  striking  feature  in  its  constructions.  I  nave 
no  hesitation  in  recommending  it  in  the  highest  terms 
as  being  by  far  the  best  apparatus  for  the  pnrpoae. 

Very  truly  yours,  W.  E.  PoaatT.. 

Rev.  J,  G.  B.  Heath.  64  Jane  St..  N.  Y., 
Chaplain  of  the  New  York  Tombs  for  20  years, 
says: 

I  have  received  your  Cascade  and  used  it  constantly. 
It  has  removed  that  congested  feeling  and  pressure  m 
my  abdomen.  It  is  indeeda  "  Revelation  to  the  A£Bicted.**^ 
I  earnestly  hope  that  the  great  number  of  the  afllicted 
ones  may  soon  be  brought  to  a  knowledge  of  the  cura- 
tive merits  of  the  Cascade. 


A  PEW  ADDITIONAL  REFERENCES. 

Miles  Devlne,  Esq.,  Ex-City  Attorney,  Chicago,  III.  Walters  Park  Saoitoriam,  Walters  Park*  Pa. 

Admiral  Tyrtoff,  St.  Petersburg,  Russia  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Eureka,  California 

Suffolk  Hospital,  Charter  Street,  Boston  Mass.  Baptist  Mission  Chlldrens  Home,  Burton,  WasUngtMi 

Loomls  L.  Danforth,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetiics  Homceopathlc  Medical  College,  N.  Y.  City 

To  Every  Reader  of  ''HeaKh?  We  Would  Like  to  Send  a  BooUet 

Containing  Nnmcrons  Other  Testimonials 

tyPlease  read  our  advertisement  on     other     page,  it  will   tell   you   just   what   the 
J.  B.  L.  Cascade  is  and  does. 

TYRRELL'S  HYGIENIC  INSTITUTE 

tficorporatod  Under  Laws  of  New  York  Staite 

321  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
e 


Every  Reader  of  Health  Take  NoUce 


I.yinnn   C.   Hailoy, 
Ijaiky  s   Unified   Sliorlliand, 

Blork    74.    LilHTal    AYls    Hiiilding, 
VV\>ritI">    Fair.   St.   Loui>. 

St.  Loiris.  Mo.,  Nov.  26,  1904. 
'I'm:  Ii'ii.M-  G»Mi'A.\v. 

j;^i)  Broadway,  N.  V. 

GciuU-mcn  : 

It  is  liartl  to  find  an  Kxliihitor  at  the  World's 
Fair  who  has  not,  during  tnc  pa^t  eight  months, 
dug  out  from  ils  educational  features  at  least  one 
gem  that  has  and  will  continue  to  contribute 
greatness  to  his  happiness  and  worldly  .success. 
I  he  subjects  are  as  varied  as  the  tastes  and  re- 
<iuirements  of  the  searcher,  but  the  exhaustive 
'i>ts  and  the  eminently  satisfactory  results  are 
always  the  same. 

As  an  Fxhibitor  who  has  been  conducting  a 
series  of  such  tests,  I  take  the  liberty  to  say  to 
you  lliat  of  all  the  benefits  derived  from  my 
World's  hair  Education  the  restoration  of  my 
natural  sight,  after  repeated  tests,  by  your  Ideal 
Sight  Restorer,  to  as  good  a  condition  as  it  was 
twenty  odd  years  ago,  is  positively  the  most  mar- 
velous, the  greatest  and  most  lasting.  For  more 
than  twelve  years  I  have  been  consulting  Eye 
Specialists  and  purchasing  optical  formulab  until 
in  Septemoer,  1904,  1  found  myself  with  an  ac 
cumulation  of  a  dozen  pair  of  "outgrown"  glasses, 
and  eyes  so  weak  that  I  feared  total  loss  of  sight. 
Glaucoma  was  the  word  used  by  some  to  describe 
my  malady,  while  others  used  the  words  Com- 
pound Astigmatism-  and  Cataract. 

I,  with  several  other  Exhibitors,  accepted  treat- 
inent  of  your  representative  at  your  booth.  Block 
Eleven,  Liberal  Arts  Building,  for  about  two 
weeks.  My  treatn>pnts  were  irregular  at  first,  as 
I  felt  that,  while  I  am  an  enthusiastic  stipporter 
of  the  nrinciples  of  Physical  Culture,  its  direct 
application  to  my  own  weak,  sensitive  eyes  seemed 
loo  much  like  risking  the  last  vestige  of  vision  for 
V   principle.     The  good  results  were  so  marked, 


however,  that  I  soon  secured  a  pair  of  your  Ideal 
Sight  Restorers,  and,  after  about  a  week's  faith- 
ful self-treatment  was  able  to  see  without  glasses 
better  than  I  had  seen  for  many  years  with  thein. 
I  suffered  no  headache  or  other  inconvenience 
usual  to  those  dependent  en  glasses  who  suddenly 
discontinue  their  .use.  I  have  not  needed  nor 
worn  glasses  since.  1  experienced  a  sense  of  free- 
dom hard  to  describe  when  alter  having  been  re- 
strained within  the  concentrated  focus  of  the 
most  scientific  ienses,  day  and  evening  for  twelve 
years,  to  be  able  to  roll  my  eves  rapidly  about 
and  see  accurately  at  any  angle  objects  at  a  dis- 
tance, and,  closing  them  quickly,  retain  the  image 
or  picture  a  satisfactory  length  of  time.  Later  I 
was  startled  to  observe  that  the  range  of  vision 
had  extended  from  a  few  feet  directly  in  front 
to  hundreds  of  feet  in  the  three  directions  in 
which  the  eye  can  move  without  turning  the 
head,  and  still  later  I  realized  that  my  sight  was 
as  good  as  in  my  boyhood  days,  when  I  could  see 
objects  at  a  much  greater  distance  than  my  play- 
mates. 

With  the  return  of  perfect  sight  came  the  con- 
fidence, alertness  an  courape  of  youth,  while  the 
forebodinp".,  falterings  and  doubt  incident  to 
rapidly  failing  sight  were  as  quickly  dispelled, 
and  now  at  the  age  of  47,  I  see  the  greatest  of 
World's  Fairs  throueh  eyes  of  bnt  seventeen. 

My  wife,  who  has  worn  strong  Near  Sight 
glasses  for  about  twenty-five  years,  when  con- 
vinced that  my  eyes  were  being  benefited,  also 
tried  the  Restorer,  and  now  goes  without  glasses 
the  most  of  the  time.  She  is  still  taking  treat- 
ment. 

We  are  Pacific  Coast  people,  well  known  there 
and  in  the  Orient.  Our  address  after  January  i, 
1905,  will  be  Berkeley,  California. 

The  above  is  for  your  own  information  and 
encouragement,  but  should  you  desire  to  publish 
it,  you  have  my  consent  to  do  so. 

Resncct  fully, 

Lyman  C.  B.mley. 


STATK  OK     MISSOURI  \    _ 
City  of  St.  Louis  C  *^'^- 


Subscribed  and  sworn  to  l)efore  me,  a  Notary  Public,  within  and  for  the  City  and  State  afore- 
said, this  29th  day  of  November,  1904. 

ANDREW   H.   WATSON, 

Notary  Public,  City  of  St.  I,cuis.  Mo. 


My  Commission  Expires  August  8th,  1906 


STATK   OF  MISSOURI 
City  of  St.  Louis 


ss. 


I,  William  H.  Hauschutte,  Clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court,  City  of  St.  T^uis,  the  .«Mime  being:  a  Court 
of  Record,  in  and  for  said  City  and  State,  do  hereby  certify  that  Andrew  H.  Watson,  who  subscr'ibod 
the  foregoing  Certificate  of  Juror  was  at  the  time  of  taking  such  affidavit  a  Notary  Public,  residviit;  iii 
said  City  and  duly  authorized  to  take  and  certify  the  same  by  the  laws  of  said  State,  and  to  take  and 
certify  the  acknowledgment  and  proof  of  deeds,  to  l>e  recorded  in  the  State,  and  that  the  .same  is 
taken  and  certified  ill  all  respects  as  re<|uire«l  by  the  laws  of  said  State  That  1  am  well  acquainted 
with  the  handwriting  of  .said  Andrew  If.  Watson,  and  verily  Inrlieve  thai  the  signature  attached  to 
the  foregoing  Certificate  is  the  genuine  signature  of  said  Andrew  H.  Watson. 

WiT.VFSS  my  hand  and  seal- o(  the  Circuit  Court,  Citv  of  St.  Louis,  at  my  office  in  said  City, 
this  29th  day  of  November.  1904.  WM.   H.   HAUSCHULTE,  Clerk  Circuit  Courl. 


/-V   -ANSWERING    THIS    ADVERTISEMENT,    IT    IS  DESIRABLE 


THAT  YOy  MENTION   "HEALTH.*' 


The  Wonderful  Mission 

or  tHE  

J.  B.  L.  CASCADE 


m 


Among  the  great  invvotioss  of  recent  y^airs  protub'y  no-e  bis  dooe  more  actoal  ^pxA  Cor 
anJdnd  than  the  vtmdezful  jet  simple  invention  The  J.  BL  L.  Cjiscatk. 

Ttvo\isai\ds  of  People  Kave  been   Rescued  from  tKe 

Brink  of  the  Grave 

The  realm  of  medicatioo  has  been  revolntiooxed  by  ^:s  method  of 
plishes  cnres  that  were  considered  impossible  less  than  a  quarter  of  a 

W^  K«lv«  K\ii\dredb  of   \iiMolicited  Teatfanoniala  to 
win  bo  glad  to  show  tho  ori^naJ  lottoro.   For  tKocoQV< 
«L  four  perf Oct  coploo. 

The  reader  is  at 
letters,  not  of  coarse 


who 
ofotK 


to  address  any  of  the  foUoving,  as  to  the 
to~  enclose  stamp  for  reply. 


kev.  W.  L.  Strange,  New  Plymouth,  Idaho: 


dts- 


ex-Govemor  of 


**  I  stfll  kerp  TCcnKBCodioc  the  * 
in  my  psstcrml  work.     I  oooaider  it  the 
covery  of  the  ckxtas  oeatary,  tviagita^  Joy. 
Irife  to  so  many  that  bad  afanoot  desnaired  of 
feeling  the  tingle  of  health  ia  their  bod 

The  Hon,   D.  H.  Goodell, 
New  Hampshire,  writes; 

*' I  think  Toor*  J.  &L.  Cascade*  is 
thing  I  have  erer  seen  or  kaown  for 
internal  bath." 

Mr.  Willis  E.  Lytle,  of 

writes: 

*'  When  I  began  the  use  of  jour  *  J.  B.  L.  Cascade.* 
Dec.  12,  1890.  I  was  almost  a  dead  mas— had  night 
sweats— cook!  not  steep  on  my  left  side — shortness  of 
breath— cook!  only  sleep  three  or  four  hoars  at  night, 
and  then  harassed  by  startling  dreams.    But  from  the 


Chas.  G.  McCoqh^  llajor  U.  &  AxwKfz 

Prof.  ChasL  A.Tymll,  M.  Di: 


decidedly  the 

»AwMrtmim:§^n9^  the 


Bear  Gtilch,  S  D., 


three  TcarSk 
bewitlboaftit 
I 

beaefttcd  by  it. 

W.  R.  Forest,  K  &  M.  I.,  of  N.  T.  Okf. 
author  of  «'The  NewKethod."*  and  tavcolor  of 
the  *«  Forest  liassage  RoOer,**  writaa; 

Dear  ProC.  Tyrrell: 

Your  **J.  Bl  U  CascaAe**  is  one  off  the 
mechanical  appUaaces  I  hacve  ever  aecrn.  lor  ^1 
purposes  and  desert ea  ULawaltAcd  soeccaa.    Ha 
adjustment  to  the  a»atoMrtr«l  aicfwHiei  of  the' 

rmiii    ill  ■   itiilim  fialaii   la  in  iiwiirtiwIiiiM     1! 

"      it  im  the 


day  I  commenced  the  nse  of  yoor  *  J.  B.  I^  Cascade'  to 
the  present  time  all  these  symptoms  hare  been  lea-ring 
me  as  if  blown  away  by  the  wind.    I  can  now  sleep  as 


well  on  my  left  side  as  on  my  right,  and  on  awakening 
feel  rested  and  wide  awake.  Life  feels  once  more  worth 
living.  Have  been  saining  firm  fleah  and  muscle  by  the 
aid  Of  the  'physical  culture'  exercises,  and  others  ex- 
pUined  in  your  book,  the  'Royal  Koad  to  Health.*  I 
often  hear  the  expreseion— referring  to  me—'  He  was 
almost  a  dead  man  a  year  aso  at  this  time;  look,  at  him 
now.  He  has  the  g!ow  of  life  on  his  cheek,  is  fleshier 
•ad  looks  like  a  new  man.*  ** 


no  lientanoo  m  recoamettdtng  tt  im  the  mghMt  %cta 
as  being  by  far  the  best  appariSwa  for  the  psMWit. 

Very  truly  yoors^  W,  K.  Foaaar. 

Rev.  J,  G.  a  Heath,  C4  Jane  St,  R  Y«. 
Chaplain  of  the  New  Yoi^  Tombs  for  10  y«ars» 
says: 

1  hare  received  yow  Cascade  aad  vsed  it  coestaatlr. 
It  has  removed  that  coogested  feetiag  and  prcasarew 
my  abdomen.  It  is  indecda  *'  Rerelatioa  to  the  AJIicted.*^ 
1  earnestly  hope  that  the  great  number  U  the  aSkted 
ones  may  soon  be  l)ro«ght  to  a  knowledge  off  ll» 
tive  mentk  of  the  Cascades 

A  PEW  ADDITIONAL  REFERENCES. 

Miles  Derlae,  Bm^  Ex-CHy  Atf amey*  CUcag a,  DL  WaMm  Psrk  SnIiariM,  WaMcn  PSrk,  fm. 

AdairalTyrtaff,  St  Peterskarg,  Ibttsia  St  JaMfVs lntilale» EmcU, Cslfifiria 

Safffolk  HesfiUl,  Charter  Street,  Bastaa  Mass.  Ba^liit  MssIm  CMMfcai  Hmk^  B««m 

LaMis  L  Dsaf erth,  M.  D^  PrafesMf  •!  OMcHlcs  HMMeapathk  HMkal  Calegc.  K.  Y.  CHy 

To  Every  Reader  of  ''Hedlh?  We  Would  Like  to  Send  a  Booklet 

Contaimng  Nnmeroiis  Other  Testmicmiab 

lyplease  read  our  advertisement  on     other     page,  it   will    tell   you    jttst   what    the 
J.  B.  L.  Cascade  is  and  does. 

TYRRELL'S  HYGIENIC  INSTITUTE 

Incorponktcd  Under  Laws  of  N«w  York  Stete 

32 1  Fiftli  Avenue.  New  Yoric 

e 


POSITIVE  PROOF 

THAT  "ACTINA" 

RESTORES  EYESIGHT 


That  "AcTiNA  "  will  restore  eyesiyht  is  certainly  proven  beyond  a  doubt  by 
the  testimonials  published  below.  There  are  hundreds  of  others  equally  as  strong 
in  our  free  book  and  circulars. 

"Actina"  will  cure  all  forms  of  eye  trouble  and  strengthen  the  eyesight  so 
that  eyeglasses  can  be  dispensed  with  in  ninety  cases  out  of  one  hundred. 

"Acttna"  sets  up  and  maintains  a  perfect  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  with 
perfect  circulation  there  can  be  no  disease. 

"AcTiNA  "  has  cured  thousands  ;  it  will  cure  you. 

ACTINA  IS  SENT  ON  TRIAL,  POSTPAID. 


A.  B,  UEIiRlSOTON, 

a  Cured  This  Little  Girl  o(  We»k  Eyes 
Caused  by  the  Measles. 

SuD  KnuiolBoo.  Calif..  Fob.  *.  IMS. 


Ii  •  wutulertui  I  lilnir.  Riid  duii't  aee  lir)w  I  uould  vet  sIunk 
Wllbout  tlie  use  of  It.  I  hul  to  lP.Bve  whuul  last  sprliix 
'    '  ■    "  riii™  thupurohwe  of  Itie 

Jleuf  the  kind     I  am  wpU 

satlalled  will    ' 


Inn  trouble ul 


TFiARLKS  DAVID 

Cataract  Completely  Removed  and  Nervot 
Strain  of  Eyea  Cured, 

KBW   ViiBK  and  ]^>'<I>0!(  KLII.-TIIir  AlKOCIATlUN, 


fl,  and  G'lUldlU 


and  I  he 


cured  mr  tlitla  girl  einc 


uf  bar  eyes  onw.    Theothi . 

used  it  r>ir  oolds  In  thehead.  headaolie.  and  nearalKla.  all 

Very  reapcotf  ully. 
MRS.  IDA  B,  FL:!MING,  B»  Corbett  Ate, 

Ulceration  of  Eyeball  Cured. 


Yonrs  resnec' fully. 

LBEC  ROT  BorLWAHB. 

R.  F.  D.  No.  % 


Hundreds  of  othi-T  testimonials  can  be  sent  on  application.  "Aclica"  is  purely  a  home 
treatment  ami  self-adniinistereil  by  the  patient,  anil  is  sent  on  trial,  postpaid.  If  you  will  send 
your  name  and  adilress  to  the  NKW  YORK  AND  LONDON  ELECTRIC  ASSOCIATION. 
Dept.  iJi  H.  gag  Walnut  Street,  Kansas  City,  Ho.,  you  will  receive,  absolutely  tree,  a  valuable 
book.  Professor  Wilson's  Treatise  on  the  Eye  and  on  Disease  in  General. 


Beauty!  -  Health! 

Within  the  Rea^ch  of  All 


A    Rare    Opportunity    to    Obtain    an     Apparatus 
that     Produces     Strength,     Health     and     Beauty 


FREE 


For   a    limited   time    we  will   give    FREE 
ihls    MEALTH-BEAUTY     DEVELOPER 
to  the  readers  ol  HEALTH. 
A    MOST    PERFECT     DEVICE     FOR 

Developing,    Strengthening 
and   Beautifying  the    Body 


NoIhlDK  c.iD  rqi 
.Shoulders,  Arm! 


»  S]rmniBtr|cal  Curva*  ta  lb*  Limb*.  Kliw 


HftAkwoad,  Mich..  Uuch  ID,  1903. 
HBALTH  PUB,  CO. 

Gfntlffuien;— I  wrilo  lo  s»y  that  I  recdvcd  tba 
Health-Bemty  Developtr  with  Chart  which  you 
■^.ai  me  in  Janusiy.    1  fmmedl.iely  becan  lo  u»  it 

w;ihil.  Ith.ink  voumosl  kindly  (oril,  lit*  noil 
Birangc  Ihat  otlco  the  belt  IblDgi  have  to  ba 
tfaruit  upon  the  pEopla. 

GrateIo;iy  youf  s, 

MR5.R.  R.  DANKEL, 

The  Health  Beauty  Dc-veloper  and  Illus- 
trated Chart  of  Instruction  will  be  sent 
FREE  to  aay  person  seadin^  us  $f  oo  for 
ono  year's  subscription  to  HEALTH.     To 


HEALTH     PUBLISHING     CO. 

321  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW    Y  O  R.  K 


